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Hints on the Pkonunciatjok of Sanskrit 
AND VERNACOUR VVOKOS 
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stands for 


and 

sormdjhlj^ Vi trin ettme. 
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may lie pronounced tike n, 
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,kl 
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ff 

il 

sounds like t in hud, only longer. 
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wr 
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.. 1 . 0 „ note. 


■ (apdtttrriphc} stands for 3 (elided -a), 
n stands for v, ft for r and n for 


i and d stand for ?; and 


and at! the Ihrce may be 
pronoimced like n. 

V and ars hard like i mid d in English. 


t >> d II 

I stands for 

V 

£ 

sli 

lil ti n 
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65 

K. 

ti 


iuid ^ and are soft as in French, 
and Rounds somewhat like r in bird, 

.1 like TV, 

,1 sh. 

,, may be pronotmeed as in English. 


■ (anustfUra) and sounds like ng, 
I (visarga). 


The rest of the romfonante soimd to in English, 

VVhenever there la any difficulty, die reader ia advised to pronounce 
the words in English» ignoring the diacritical marks, if any. 

jY, B. DiacriHcfll marks have not generally been used in names of 
pf-reons belonging to recent times as well as in wdbknown geographical 

names. 
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EVOLUTION OF RELIC 10-PHILOSOPHIC CULTURE IK INDIA 


PREFAQC 

1 propose to trace in this chapter, in a verj- brief oullme. the liistory 
of ihf rcli^io-pIUIosopUk- culture in India, froin Hie time when we meet 
with Its ntde Ix^ginnings in the lower Intliis Valley down to the age of 
Rantiikrislitm Paramaluimsa. A word of ajK^logj' and explanaiiou is 
necessary for vcnturin,i; upon liiiis dilTicijll and fonnidsibki iindertaking. 
Indeed 1 would bt tlu' last |H!rsort to do so, wea- it nol for the fact thiil 
tile vrdmiie ln-forc ns coutaitis a detailed trcatiii('ii(. by experts, of the 
vtirions i-sscntul phases of this citltnre, and my tusk Ls limited f« a rapiil 
survey of the whole field, assigning proper [daces to llic mdividnal topii's 
in a general pJan, Tlie jewellers have cut and shaped the piK^cinus stones 
and I have only to knit tlleni together by means of a thrcarL 

Even tills comparatively htimhle task is beset with ditikultiw, 
SnJKcjcnl tlata are lacking to enable us to follow even with a tototnble 
degree of certainly the rise and development of the various religioits 
movements and philosophical schools in tiidia. Opinions difter widelj', 
and the differences ate accenlualfti, and not unoften embittered, by 
Setrtarhin jealnitsy and fitnaticisit), Amid I lie ]]gts.sions and prejndiees 
thm have slowly Buthcrefl force, it is not easy to get a dotai lied view of 
things, which is essential to the writing of a historiiinl survey of n'ligirms 
growth, 'nie Indians are jrartfcularly sensitive in any matter r once ruing 
their religion. 

Religion, in its very essence, Ls [rased more tm irituitioii and wnolion 
than a rational attitude of mind, and it is inspired and fed by faiths and 
tielicfc ndlier than reason and argnments. While liiis offers no great 
difficulty in appreciating die essence of any [virticular religions lielief, 
it is a standing obstacle hi any historical ititerpnihitioti of it. which can 
only pi'ia-ecd on tlur basis of reason and reason alont;. In wiilmg this 
outline, I iiavc followed mainly lire vieu'i; of modern secular writers, 
trained in the Westem mctlKHl of schnlarsliip, rather than the accredited 
exponents of the various religions nioveiiieiits whose names are justly 
held in tlie highv.st veiunraiion by iill of ns. If we seek to dive deep 
into the religious rnystertes. we can do no belter than follow their unerring 
judgement and unique experience. Uni if we propose (o follow the more 
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mAtter-oE-fact course of tracing the oiigiti and (Jcvelopincnt of tlie 
different rdigious systems, tficy cannot be our unfailing guides. i''or a 
proper apprttiatiou of the beauty of Ihf Tajmatial wc can tlo no better 
Ulan turn lo Ihe poets ami artiste, but for an idea of tte nature and origin 
and a proper estimate of its v'atnc we have to adopt as ottr guide the 
rnwlcm historians of the iMughaJ period. 


(iisramcAL si;.um,\rv 

Botorc wc licgin a rovww of the tvligUHphilusfiphicnf culture of India 
it will be well to give a very brief oiitline of the jxiUtlcal hktoiy of the 
main cpoelts into which we have broadly divided the subject. 

I. hirsi, we liegiu with llie {x-riod wiuch exteiuh; Irtim the vlini 
past to the invasion oi the Atyans. Frimitiw iHxipli'S of the Palaiolithic 
and the Kf<ililhie age (HMiplcd India during this ix'rind, but wv ktutw very 
little of them, Rijeently the rcinaiiLs of a civilixadon t*f the jMJopk' who 
lived in die Indus Valley ia Uiv Ihinl riiDkiinlufn B.C. have lx>(!« 
unearlhfd at Mohenjo-daro (Sindh), Hampi^ (fhinjab) and soijir other 
jilafK, in tlic neighliourhocKl. Ttitsie people may or may not be identical 
with the UiuvidiaiiS who lived in tlic last pan of this period and an; 
now represented by peoples speaking Tamil, Tdiigu, Kunarcso, 
Mulayalum and allied languages. 

II. Next came the Arj^ans. Tlie date of their iinnilgnition into 
India is a matter of dispute, but the piriod anno -1500 B.C. may Ik; 
regarded as the most prubable. Same scditilut^ ivouid, hfitvrvvr, push 
it further bach, while others would lifirtg it much ktwer down. 

At fir^l ifie Aiyans settled in the Punjab and dm stage Is reflected 
in die Sathhita. But gradually IJiry piEshwI further to (he 

east and souih. By the time the Brahiniiiias and the Upantshufis were 
comped, diey had advamed as far as Videha or Bihar in tlie east and 
the Vuidhyiu; ill ihr south, even overstepping this mountain liarrier in 
rerfaili tinm. They csfaltiished many kingdoms, aiimtig which the 
Kutu kingdom on iht un^er vall.^ of the Ganges and Jnmnn was the 
most farnov^ m ifw lirahTOim. period. Wc have' no dotaikxf infoTmaliou 
rr^artlmg the |}()litit;a) histniy of tlife peritxl vvhiidi was tnjirkeil by u 
slniggle for KUiuOTcy among die diffi^rtml Shttes. eiilminaliug in‘the 

HMmmu,. 

I^c date of dm may be provisionally placed at almut loon B.C. 
For a long tmic after that war Nortfiem Itidui was divided into a large 
nmiilMif of htites. gpme of wtifch occaakuwlly rose* into protniiumcu. 


HEUGl0^i^HlUm>l‘HIt' i’VUURH IN INDIA 3 

Aniuiig llitse wo may mL-ntkiii, lH:f;uk'S K<mj, thr kiiij^tloiiis yj Kail, 
Koiab find Vidrha. 

Itl, Ft>r the rit'Xl perkid t'slenditjg from (xmj B.C. to joo A.l), wc? 
[X)sscss mortr detailed triftwlcdge. At tht* oirtsed wt Imd Nortberii India 
dividi-d into ,1 J;irge tnimlHT ni Stutes. lioiJi gro*!!! and sniidJ. ant) 
irmnafchic'fii and ropuhlicaiu Sixteen of these Stiites. and a number 
nf small repnblican dans are s^iedfieatly ineulioned in the Buddiust and 
BrahtnfUjical Htemiure, In addhinn lo Knsalii. and the jiftwerfiil 
repqblicjin Stale of Ihc Lu hrUhavls whirh had hiken tlie jibcu of the 
old kingdom of Vkldia, three new kiiigdcitns, via. those of Magadha, 
Vatsa and Avanti, \rith their oipitaJs at Patalipotni (Fatna). Kausdmbi 
(Koiam near Allahabad] and tfjjayini, come to the forefront. Among 
die small repultliran ShtU^ may lie men1ion<'d those of the 5akyas and 
Halbs with tlieir rapitab n'Sf>«;tivdy at Kapilavnstu (Nepal Tcrai) and 
Kii^iiiugara (near Corakhpor}. 

The fifth century' B.C, is niarketl by a struggle for supremacy which 
culminates In ttie complete ascendiuicy of Mugadba. Under the 
Saisiinaga dynasty it liegan its imperia! cancer by conquering the small 
kingdom of AAga on the east and the powerful republican clan of the 
Lichchhavis on the nortli. It then entered into a protracted war with 
Kosala and fimilly reduced its power. One by one all the important 
Slates were absorM in the growing kingdom ot Magadha liU by the 
middle of the fourth century B.C* the whole of Northern India, excluding 
the Punjab and Sindh, formed one united empire under the Nanda kings 
of PStdipulra. Tbr einpin- was still turtber expanded by the M.iuryas 
who sticceedid the Nandus {321 (.'handragtipta, the kmnder of 

the d^masty, was no doubt helped in his task by the devastating raids 
of Alexander the Great (3*7-325 B.C.) in the Punjab and Sindh which 
brought the need of political unity home to tlm suffering millions. By 
his successful siruggb against SclenctiSi the great genemi and successor 
of Alexander in his Asiatic dominions, Chandtagupta extended his 
dominions sdll further to the west up to Herat. Gmdiiullv tim MrtUT>*a 
empire puslicd ifct frontiers fiirtlmr to the south, and during the reign 
«>f A.s()ka ( 270 “ 33 ^ B*C,)i the grandson of Chandragtipta, its sciutluTn 
boundary was fixed along the Pennar river, approximately at the latitude 
of Xt'Uorc. 

By foUowing an aggressive impr'riai policy the small kingdom of 
Magadha had developed into a mighty all-fndia rnipire. But the pttlicj' 
of blood and iron was not suitable to A^oka who embraced Buddhisiii 
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anti sjx^iii his whtJe life ami oiierg>’ in an nt^aniKcd iD^sionaiy 
profiaaiiiiila tifi its beliali. J( led to tht spread of that religion all over 
the world. But the i^acifist policy of Afofca produced its incvitalile 
results in the political field. Tlie iiiilltai^' strength of tht' empire was 
sjippcd and t1 fell to piecis. The Greeks (from Bactria). the Parthians, 
tJic ^iikas and the Kosha^as poured in mil I Ions into India ancl estahlLshud 
Ijoliiical supremacy in the west and norlh*west. The rest of India 
divided into a numher <»f small kingdoms. The poiiticail dislntcgratirm 
and foreign domination were perhaps the pnee Lhai Indk had lo j>ay 
for the religious propaganda of /\^>ka. After five hundred yejirs of 
this duonic misety (200 B.C. to 300 A.D.J the Guptas rose to power 
(c. j;»> and again established a mighty empire. 

IV, For the next period, from 300 A.l). io the Muslim conquest 
wc can only touch upon the chief laiidnuirks. The Gupta empire 
ilonjiri^ter) ihc vvholi; of Korilicnt Ittclia for iiuitrJy two ctnttinwi- Aflci 
iti, downfall, mainly caused by the lluna invosioiLS, stirccssivc aiteniiUs- 
were imide by YH^harnion (c. 530 Sa^iihka (fwo A D.) 

HaKhavardh^ (606.^47 A-lJ.J, Yn^oviirniiin (c. ^rxi .ind 

(c. 730 A.iJ.J to build up an tjupirc in Xortliom India. But 
ihr *mperial fabrics reared by thoir milifarj' genius did not survive their 

xuT V'" I'y ll't* Chaluk^•us (c. 350753 

re^itntnriH It f753-973 A.D.). Tho Riish- 

p-aku^s tried to establish an empire in Xorthern India, tint met with 

two nval tmwcij the Pains of Bengal and Ihc Gurjara-Pratitiares of 

Rujpiitaiunnd kanauj. Each of these tlirt-e powers sitcreeded for a 

bme m hm dmg^up an empire, but the triangnlxu- contest wlikh tasted 

for nearly two hunted years {750.930 A.D.J exhausted their energies 

and pivcd the way for the successful raids of «ulhtti Mahmud (loixviojo 

there T ''^^nqiicst of the Punjab. Although 

be OaJyr^v;^ and die Chohaus. huilt „p pow.Tful kingdom; durian 
this penod. tile final conquest by the Muhanunadans towards the end 
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[ii Souih India rJie Paikvas wej^ the dominant power till the ninth 
century A.D* when their positjciji was taken by the Qiolas. They 
roiHjnered thr xvholf riiiiU'm cuasi of India fmm BengnJ to Ceylon and 
even the over-^a dommtons of Maby t^cninsutu md Smnatra. But 
llieir pow'er dirjined in tin. thirteenth century' A.D. 

By the beeiuning of the fourteenth century A.D. tdl lliese States 
in the Deccan and Smith India were conquered by ALiuddiii JChilji. 

V. The Muslim power was hist cstabJished in India by the Turks 
lit \|ic end of the twelfth century A.I). Tfie Turkish Sultans of Delhi 
ultiuiatoly conquered the whole of India. But a auccetisron of revolts 
leading to change of dynasties, and finally the invasion of Tamerlane 
broke the solidarity of their power and the ^lughaJs conquered India in 
the sixteenth centun^ A.I). The Mughal nile lasted for nearly two 
hundred years, after whiili llieir empire broke up info a number of 
inrlependirnl States. 'Hiis uttimau-Iy [lavcd the way for the British 
(onquest in the Tunctcenih century'. 

The Hindu rule was ikiI nltngclher extinguished during the MiisJim 
domination. The fioun'shtng kingdom of Vijayauagar in South India 
(e. 1^50-156^ .A.D.) and the mighty empire of the .Mamfhas in the 
Deccan fe, tb50*TSi8 A,I>.) kept alivt' iJieir 'fXm'er and authority. In 
Northern India tfie Rajputs tnamtuiticd tfieir independem e for a fairly 
long perifxt .md never lost their Internal autonomy. 

Lastly, we may refer to die Siklis. yriginally a religious sect founded 
by Ninak, the Sikhs rose to be a great uiilitaiy jxnver towards the end 
of difc Mughal rule. They estobllslicd political authority over die Punjab 
and Kiislunir at tlie begiuuuig of the iitneieenih century'. But by the 
middle of the century their iHiwer was thoroughly crusbed by die 
Britlsli. 

VI. The defeat of tlie MiralMs in 1818 and of the Siklis in 184^ 
completed the supremacy of the Brltyi in India. The Sepoy Mu liny 
of 1857 was the last organised effort of the Indians to throw off the 
British yoke. With Uie suppression of that revolt the Britisli authority 
iu India has been establislu'd on a scciiiv foundation. Its imqucstioned 
domination over the wliole of India has brought pence and unity after 
centuries of struggle. 

After this very brief survey of the difu reul cpoch.s nf Indhiri history 
we may now proceed To discuss the teligio-phifosophic cidtum whicli 
distinguished each of Ihetn. 
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1. I'JUr-ARVAN rEHf(>l> (jDoa J1 U,Cj 

The begranings of religion in Indiarj srw iety havr Jxa-n piwhtxl back 
by two Iboiisancl years or even iiK-a- by the discnverics at Mohenio-daro. 
Mobnnjo^daro-- Mounds t>f the dead -^is the local name of a high 
iiioimfl situafnl in the plains of Larkana distrif t in Sindh tii a narrow 
stnp of Lind betwixn the main Wd of the Indus river and the 
Nani canal. Hcrt- a cUy was hiiiit mntt than five thousand veats .i^o, 
and was destroyed and rebuilt no less than seven Utnes. The nitrLS of 
lhtt» ctluta afford us a glimpse of a civitization which was indeed of a very 
h^h order at least from th. materialtslk point of view. Tlie pcopJe 
who hved m tlijsc cities cannot lx‘ defimtely affiliated to anv kiiowtj race 
of men m Indtiu It is certam. however, that they had Umg emeised 
om pnimtivc Iiarbansm and developed an urban life with all its 

wE**!f i culture soino tnices are toft in their icons 

which include die molhcr-goddess. the phallus, and a mah* god who 

of religion must ncf;c£sarily remain vague, but tliere 
are enoiigh itidi^imns tlmt ihc worship of 5ivH in the form of phallus. 
Htoch IS a prommnnl feature in toier Hinduism but is comtonuied in the 
Vedas, must be tram! to this source. Once lids is conceded Til Jl 
10 asfiuine many treits of later Hiuduism, Si^ccially those which 

(h^ ^ tniced to the Vedas, might have been a togacy of 

Qx^tlv^"" of the mother-godiJess may^nd ij 

cxactlv the same as >akthw«rehip of btor davs. but kitb sectn m Iv* 

SlUW f>€lief in a female enei^y as the source 

of nil cTtubon. Traces of a MuM-cult (devotion to a peSmaJ gU ^d 

.he s 

.»e;.e B.C^ 

ee ..i 

Ttiis old religion and culhirt! was widely spread in SiiuUi R- 1 .. i - 

r r. .r :■ 'tiv 
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and dvjJi^iion oi tlie Indus Volley. In spite of some iincertaintiiss, this 
tiiusi be rcgardttd ns the only safefaehuy hypothesis ot llie present state 
«}f oiir knowledge. 


ti VKiHi: eiuition (iseo^»<» n.c.ii 

The dvili^tJon of the Aryans and {Xirticulorly tlicir piiilosopliical 
tJiought and icl^iotis practices durixig the first thousand yeare are known 
to us from sacred Ijooks collidetjvejy known as the Vedas. This term 
denotes not any paitiiulnr l)ook, but the whole mass of literature 
prtxJticctl by the- .Aryans during the first thousaiid years or mure of their 
scttleiiuint in India. Although definite dales I'^itinol lie assigned to the 
different texts, it is pt^ible to give ,'j general idea of thdi chronologji^d 
sequence. The SanihitaSt Brahmanns, .Araj^yakas and t']J3nishads 
repnssent the four succcssivif stages in the development of Vedic Ittera- 
ture. 'Ihc /^tg«Vc^/ll Samhitsi, tlie earliest text, may lie referred to aiioiit 
1500 B.t,, wUDe Uic priiaa^ial Upanlshads were i:om]x>sert by 600 B.C, 
litdween these two extreme dates we have to put all the Sarhhitas, 
Braliina^os, Aranyakas and the principal Upaiiishads. 

In the l^i^-Veda Sathhiid we fioit come across the ideas of definite 
gods, as a normal evolution from the striking plrenomcna of nature. 
Iht- same Sainhita sliows that the development of the .Aryan religion 
and pbiiosophy proceeded along tw'o wclUniarked directions. On the 
one liatid we find tlie idea ot propitiating tin; different gods hy means of 
worship, which itd to tJu* roligimui sarrarneuts known as yajna or 
sacrifice, (hi the otlicr hand there was developed a more philoimphii; 
conception ahoul the nature of these gods which eulnunaletl in the itlea 
tliat alt thesw gods atie but the manift«lalions of a higher spirit. The 
Liter Vi'dic iitcmtiin' saw a fmlher devi'topmeiiT iti these directions. The 
Brahmaj.ias develoiied the ritnalLstic sidir by elaborating eudtuss 
mfrchanical details of the yajiitk niiiJc the philosophical ideas wen 
developeil in (he Uponlsliads. 

Tile Upaukhad-s are works of various authors living in different 
ages. They do dot present a coherent or consistent sj'stem of philosophy. 
They are the utterances of spiriiunJIy tnioded people who olitaju^ 
gliuifisi^s of tlK‘ highest tnillis by eamesl nndiUition. Their process i& 
intuitive ratlier than logical and their object is to satisfy the iistural 
y'earriings of the human mind for n knowledge of I he ultimate 
about God, man and the world around us. Tlie answers given to these 
questions are many, and it Is not always easy to say definitely what the 
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teachings of the Uf^nishAfls 0 s a whole are; The hints 1 suggestions, 
guesses a/ij imjdications container] in thujii are so many that in snbsc- 
tjtient agK ihc-y have been quoted aa authority by the founders of alim>sl 
aU dit rcbgious and pliilosophical syskms in India. 

Blit in spite of the mystic cliaraeter of the Up^ishads. certain 
unt^menta] coriceplions dearly emerge out of Ijie chaotic mass of 
spintual and metaphysical thrnighfs. The- first and foreniiwt is Die 
Idea of one aU-povverful, aU-pervading. sdf-exisUnt, eternal, and 
inccmprehensihU Absolute (BmhmanJ in vvhnm rdl creatures find Dtoir 
ongiri and dissolution. 

Secondly, tlie I jiainshads by strc'ss cm the miseries of life. ubic:h 
nre perpetuated by iransrnigmtion or rebirth due to our kaf»ia or 
actions Bui they pin their faith on the ultimate hopt‘ of tMiveratwe 

E mrcan’‘T miserit^ and enjoyment of eternal 

sTrix or tte ^ *he Universal 

ouSl i i Such ktiowledgc can only be derived bv 

clr! V f«‘‘»hon. they deny ihat the ritualbtic Wrjficci tvcf/rial 

of h.r"" elaborate the idea 

ot the etcmal human soul, as apart from ttic* bodv, and, bv a bold flii-lit 

UfliwjrrWl' human sok as identikit uiib L 

l» ™l.v.d.a *,,!, ...CB, i.. Uk. i.a as ri4r, fa 

™ U‘"S otfored of tho ptobleitis of llf^and 

rllifam"**!. il ’"lI aU lAilrw^iv and 

0. rtrio”, of tClfa f TT" ‘“”"•'■^8' <l'e* f.inda,iooJ 

fa S „f rdisfa.. o.„J U«u»lu 

III spite ijf tin- profundity and hrillbnce of Uriantsbndic ideas Lhev 
fodf^- sutficient for tin- momi or rt-Ugious needs of imtii. 

but teH H^i «^'dld make tiieir ujjpeal ou(y m tlie ijiHiigentisia 

knowledge tulipbn 

lKf!im,ing an intfaUvo infab«i! Tfa. r «"• 

u. h, aaeop,^ „n fan,,. ThMy. afa,„„,h Jp;S.,*ruJ^SS 
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Ihc cfifkiicy of riliiiilistjc yajna for the puipose of saivation^ they pre¬ 
scribed tio siitistitale fur i!, TiVhii:h iin average man could normally ]>ursue 
for developing Ills religious tiic. 

Tlius while the lt|>.'iiii!shadic philosophers soatetl !o ii daststiing height 
anil shiipcd the litre on which Indian thoughts were to be moulded in 
later yenrSj they fail I'd to siih’sfy ai! the nornial cravings of the hum an 
hivart and the legitimate needs of llit* human mind. 

tu niK A(.E tir HEvin.r n c -jw, 

The age that fonowed the'early Upaiitshads saw new developments 
in rvligioits thoughts with a view i« removing iliese defidencies. They 
siarietl with the Upanishadic teachings as their background, but pro¬ 
ceeded in different directions to build up different systems of tdfgious 
belief. The chief Lhanurtcristics which distinguish them may be summed 
up as follows; 

1 , Belief in a t>er$ona 1 God to Ihj w'orshipped with devotion 
( 6 /jrtfth') rather tiian an impetsoiiai and abstulute God (Brahman) lo be 
realized through meditation and knowlt'dge. 

2 . Brojid practical view of everyday life, laying stress on momllty 
and discounting the metaphysical dtscussions about God and soul. 
Emphasis is laid on the control of will and emotiuns, and Uie right actions 
of a man are regarded as the only meaiLS to his Siilvation. 

3 - A rational inlrrprctalitjn of all the prolilems of human life and 
an attempt to solve lliein by a co-ordmaliHl system based on analytical 
reasoning. 

4 . Aversion to mechanical sacrificial performanctf. enjoirsed by tin- 
Brulimanas, and regard for the sanctity of animal life. 

The germs of these developments no doubt lay in ttie Uponislutds 
themselves. This is best seen in the rise of tlie thiristic Saiva system, 
to the history of which we may now devote our attention. 

Tile god Rudra is mentioned as early as the ^ig-Veda as a terrific 
god whoso wrath had to ho appeased by offerings/ Tire idea is further 
developed in the ^atamtinya {TaUtinya SadilUtd) where he b represented 
both as a mnh-voteul and as a iH-ncficent god. In the latter aspect he 
was known as Siva, 

In tile age of the Ui>Jirtishad.s, when the conception of ari impt^reonal 
God w^ the prevailing idea, wo find the fiisi beginnings of a theistir 
s>'stem in the Svet^vatora t7/>nttis7jarf. lliis Upantdtad is tsarlier llian 
the Bhagavad-Gita which quotes a veree and a half from it. It ex[Jounds 
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the chanutcrLstir UpanUhiidic doctritu^. hut occasionally identifies the 
Brdhrnan with the god Kiidra-Sivsi. 

" There is only one Kutira," so 5a.v5 this IJpatiishud, *’ and they 
do not ifcognize anotlitT. This Clwl—the great Soul whose work is the 
imiv etse—alwiiys dwells in the hearts of men. 

" By mt*dita1ing on lihii, by devotinfi oneself to him, by rnsluiug 
liitn, the whole ignorance is tllspelli'd. Knowing Siva one attains rtenral 
j)eace-. tliose who know this btM’ome immorthJ ” Vf*- Ul. 2 ', IV'. 

i6. 17). . 

Here wt find the beginnings of ihc theistic system which was fnrlher 
devcIojKd in the Rhagavala school. Frtuii the coitccplion «! un absolute 
Brahman to that of a petsotia) God whom an average man can lovo and 
tomprehend. the transition is no doubt easy and •ilmiist inovitahle. 
Bui why llie i«rticuliir god Rudra-Siva should Ik? chosen for this purTXwe 
is not si» easy to understand. Long ago,Sir R. G, Bliandurkar, alter a 
|tainstakiiig aiial^'sis of the ntlribntes of Riidra*Siva, came to Ihe 
conclusioir that this god had a close rjonnecljon trith non-Atyan trilies, 
and that the elcjnotil of pbalile worship assoclatc-d with bis entt whs 
entirely borrowed from them. The dsscoverios of Mohenjo-darii. to 
which referetire Iws already been made al>t>vr, rorrolmrate this view, 
and we may now assume, with a tolerable degree of certainty, that 
Rudra-^iv.i was, or was assumed to be. identical with Hic great God of 
the pre*.Ar\':iH settlers of the Indus Valley, and that, with the large 
ultsorption of these pet.>pk into the Ar>"in sfK'it’ty, he tame to oifiipy a 
pre-eminent {>ositian. The IJpanishudir dorhine of an impersonal God 
was bIS<^d w‘ith the devotional worship of a pcrson.il God, and a beginning 
was thus made wMch ted to almost revolutionary changes. 

These rhtuigcbi were brought ulumt by the Bhaguvatu^, Bnddliisls 
and Jainas, who all drat come into notice about the sixth umtury B,(!. 
In spite of early opinions to the contrary, it now admitted by all 
scholars tliat all tliesc religions doctrinra givw iiidepetidently in or abottl 
thus [Jerimi and their founders Were real bisitiriral persons. Gautumu 
Buddha is no longer recognked as a solar myth, but a historical 
personage, bom in the repubU<?an Sakya clan. The traditional date of 
his death, vix. B,C„ is not accepted by mwlem scholars. They 
regard 4S7 B.C, as a chise approximation to (he (kte of his death. As 
by all accounts he lived for So years and bifcarm; the Buddha at the age 
of 35. the yoars 532-487 B.C. may be regarded as the jrpriod when the 
fundamentut principles of Buddhism were enunciated by liitu. 
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Vardliaiiiana MahavTia, usually regaitlcd as Uie forindcr oi the 
faiiia religion, was bom in a suburb of the capital of the fanious 

mptibltcan cbm of tlic Liclicithavis, Tlic traiditlorial date of bis birtli. 
VIA, 599 B.C*. has not l>een accepted by nutdem scholais who place it 
about 559 B.C. He attained supiprne knowledge at the age of 42 and 
died thirty years later. So the effective period of his religious life may 
be put between 497 and 467 B.C. 

J3ut Jainism seems to be much older than this penod. TliO Jaiims 
claim that there were tw-enty-ihreo prophets (Tirtliaiikams) before 
Muhavim, and have woven aljsnrdly exaggerated tales around iJiem. 
Hie first prophet, for example, livwl several billions of years ami hts 
stature was two miles high. Similar rlaiius are made bjf the Eirddhisbi, 
though their stories about the sLx. Buddhas who preceded the historical 
Gautama are not of tliis absurd character, file germs of all Hriigioii 
may be traced back to irichoaie thoughts or spjcillations of an earlier 
periodj, and to this extent ive can accept the claims of u higher antiquity 
advanced by many religious sects. W'e have no grcnmd.s to believe 
tliat as a system of religion, witli definite dogmas and an established 
organisation, Buddljism existed befow* Gaittaiija Burldha. M re.gaiTb 
Jainism, however, there are clear indications that BarsViinltlia, the 
tvventy-tlunl Tirthankara, wtio is ri;[nitt'd to have died 250 yours before 
Abihavira, w&s r»illy a bisli,nical jw-rson and he foiinded a religious !M;ct 
liiiown as Mirg rani hit. Maliavfta iH-tongwl Ui tJiis sect, imt gavi: & 
docidwl stamp to it by his owm person a liU'. .\s a historical religion of 
recogniaed status with a definite system and orgaiilisalion, we can hardly 
tract Jainism long before the time of Vardliaituina Mah.ivEra. 

Although the historieral chamciur of Guutamn Buddha and 
Vardhainajia Mahavlra is now freely admitted, that rtf Kfislinii’ 
\’iisndeva. the foiindcT of the Hhagavata religion, is still doubted by 
many. Eniimmt sirholara have !u!d that Krislina-Vasndeva was not a 
human lieiug. but a popular deily—a lailar deity according lo some, .1 
vegetation deity accotding to <itheni. But recent researches leave no 
doubt Uiat Krishna-Vasndeva of Math lira was a hirnian teacher, 
belonging 10 the republican Ksliatriya clan known as Satvatas or 
Vrisbnis, a bruiu'li of tlu- Yadiva trilio, which was famutfi in the age 
of the Brahmanas. The earliest a(s;ount of this great teacher is found 
in the ChhUmiogya (//urirts/niff where he is represented as the son of 
I)t‘vakf and a pupil of the Ghora Angirasa. Incidentally the 

Ujianiahad lias preserved some of the doctrincK which KH.^hiia leamt 
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froni Uia pt«ceptor. It is a noteworthy fact that these funtianicntal 
dtictrines reappear in the Rhagavad-GUii wliidi conlains ilu- iivosi 
authoritative ujcpositioji of the principles held by Oie iihafjavitlas. 

The reference in tlie Chhattiiagya Uputiishad shows that Viiutieva- 
tCrishtta nourished before the sixth centuiy B.C. As to tJje incidumts 
of lits lift- we know little htyond what has already been sialed above. 

The ^pular fcilts alioiil Kridiiia, particularly his amorous rvlations 
with tht' GopiS) are IouikI ruily in thti Htirivatir&n and the PttfdMas. Hi!! 
assodatiurt with R<^dba first occurs in still later htt-ralure. To dmvo 
11 le lifc-slory of KtisJiiiii from books which w'orc written five Imndrcd to 
thousand years later is agauisl lire vlcmentary principles of historic^! 
study. No ittijxirtafice. therefore, attaches to thc'se books, as u source 
of informulion lor tire inie life of Krishna, although they eotwtitule 
irnportant landmarks for the development of tlie Kpsliua'rnvth ;u)d the 
evolution of the Vai^inava nrligion. 

Having now briefly surveyed the tiistorical origin *if the three grtal 
n^eious movements, we next proceed to explain their nature and great 
significance in die evolution of rdigh^-pUilosophital culture of India, 

At the very start we must ixrnietnlier that all Ihi^so three constitute 
a revolt, or at least a derided break from tht accepted religions cruetbi 
of the day. .^nd it is not perhaps a mere accidrnl that all of them 
originated in tire tree atmosphfrre of tntlependcnt republican dans, the 
isakyai!, the hichchhavis and Satvatus. l*he history of the w'orJd 
again and again demonstrated that nurseries of ixjlltkal freedom uften 
Kmd to develop freedom in the dotnains of ihcmglits and bclrefo, Btstdi*. 
dl the throe dans lived in regituiB wliicli may be descriWd as the outer 
reiitgc of the slnttighuld of Vedic culture and therefore compnrativfdv 
free from its rigid hold. 

hnrther. we riboijld teincmber that these thret* religious movements 
were not isolated events, but meri'ly the prmliu is of the age. The tiold 
panisliathc ajivctdalions Werp the outcome ot a creative intclloct and 
i^tical spirit whuh revolted against the mechankaj liremnuials of the 
Bralimapa age. But freedom of thought and .1 spirit of enquiry tmte 
aroused not likely to observe any limit, and it is no wondi r tlml ihc 
sixth and fifth cenhirira B.C. saw a great oiitbumt of iritclJix-tuul aclivilv 
w^ch defied ail traditions and was out to seek troth by new eKperiments 
rwnlt was almost a wild growth of newr views and ideas leading to 
the fiiui^ation of numerous sects and religimis systems. Some of ibosc 
no doubt, displayed a high degree of intel]«dual. spiritual and morai 
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lervour, but ethers |)rovL-d a vktmi to mibridltd passions and lacJc oi 
aU nioral or intuUcctiia] discipline. Thus while the tide of free specula¬ 
tions led on the one hand to the rise of tlic im|x>rtant sects like Buddliistnt 
Jainism^ &iivistu and Bhagavatism, it culiTiiiULted on the other In a 
s^'stein like that of Charvaka or immoral pra{rtu:es iimsqucniding in the 
name of religion. 

The rcA-oIiition was started on a modemte scale by the Bhagtivata 
n.‘Itgion. It substituted a personal God calkd Han in the place of the 
alistmct idea of a uuiver^ Si>til. Had. die God of gocLs was not. 
however, visible to one w<ho followed the traditionul mode of svorship, 
viit. yj?/nrts and austerities. He could only be seen by one who wor- 
shipi^d Him with devotion. By an open denial of llie etficacy of sacrifices 
and austerities, deniuiciation of tlur slaughter of animalst and stressing 
tile element of hhahii (devotion) over abstTHCl knowledge, it constituted 
a fundamental liroak from the accepted creeds and beliefs. 

Biiddliistu wliich represents the other extreme of reaction agreed 
with Ifte Bhiigavahis in Uii> first two of these important principles, but 
went to further extremes, both in its disregard for sacrifices and 
austerities, and in its upliulding the sanctity of anitnal life. Moreover, 
it differed from the Bhagavatas in several important points. It did not 
acknowledge any personal God, or lor the matter of that, any supreme 
Gotl at all. C'onserpienUy neither bhakii nor metaph3'Sical and abstract 
knowledge of God fuid any place in it, and a highly dtweloped, rigid and 
austere morality was offer^ os Uie sole means of atUitning salvation. 
Further, it denied the Vedic littratitre as a divine revdiition and refused to 
accept the social order of the day, iJartinitariy the system of caste. 
I'hts completed the revolution \%'hTch was begun by iJic Bhagavatas, 

The Jainas accepted laosi of tbest* pouits, hut regarded aitstcrity as 
Ihe isscntlal means of salvation. Bi^sides, their philosophic conception 
was ditfererit. They fjelieved in eternal iiidis-idtuil souls which were denied 
by the Buddhists. But, unlike the iTpanishadic dotrtriiie, tJiey regardicd 
each individual soul as eternal and they had «o conception of oiu' 
etenial btjul tu which the indivtdiml souls are to lie ultiinairiy merged. 

The rise of tliese revolulionaty religious sects react^ on the 
orthodox system and led to the formulation of its doctriturs in a more 
co-ordinated and logical form. The coraplaciint doginatism of old was 
ludnly shattered by BiiddliLsm and Jainism, which mised anew the 
fundamental problems of religion and approached them with a new and 
critical outlook. The activitiiss of the orthodox leaders were roused by 
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bold chaUcngv of Ihtse sects and tliey stifted to set their hooite in 
order. Tliey proceedt^J to do so by two distinct methods. First, they 
whirled and sj'ateinaiia't] tlieir phik>soj>hiixil and rfdigioas doctrines and 
tried td put them on tlit unassailable basis of lo^ic and reason. Secondly, 
tiiey tried to outflank; the heterodox systems by ujcccpling those dements 
'which seemed to be the ba^s of their innsTr3al appeal and widt^spread 
popuiarity. 

The rcligio*philosophic rultun- of the jx^ricKl 400200 ij,C. is the 
resuit of this interaction Ijttweeu tliest contending fon'cs and may 
note flit; hitlowing developments as the chief landmarks of the period; 

1. Oie fonniiJatjoji ot the sis systems of pliitosophv, viz. Nyiiya., 
Vaiieshikii, Samfchya. Yoga. Fiirva Miindriisi and Veiliiiita, 

Among these the l*Qrva Bthinadisa is an atternpl to givt* a ratioitui 
and philosopliii: interpretatum of the Vetlin teachirtgs, spcciallv the 
sacrificial system, 

2. llevdopmcnt of feiivism into n complete tlieistic syatm within 
the orthodox fold. 

3. Winning over of the Bhagavata sect for the ortfnxlox faith by 
the idefiiifiuatioii of Krishtia with the Vedic god V’ishuu, 

4. Populariration of the romodetlcd religion and philosophy by 
rneansi of epics like die /?u»7r((yiijttt and llie ifahabbaraiM. 

5. Buddhism and Jainism were- alone left outside the pale of 
orthodox iuilliire lo eoiitinne the slrnggle. Tliey gradually gained in 
t»wtr and popularity and for a time aimost completely ovetshadoued 
their rivals Buddhism spread far bt^yond Ihe fniiitiets of India, and 
uitiin^tciy becaiuir- a world-fcligion. 

Thi^sc diaracleristic feahmes, oripinating iluring Uic period from 
400 ti> 200 B.C-,, continiuKt to mark tin- ndigif^-plulosophic imltiire for the 
uext ftvo humored years (aoo B.C.*3oo A.U.J. As they have (jeen 
adequately dealt with m serrate artii'lt^s in the volume tKjfoie its. I shidl 
dcvdopiwm^^^^ •Tij'Setf with ii brief outline indicating tfivir lliu? of 

1. In India all syshsins haw gnwu from iusigiiiftcant beginnioes 
by slow and grudtiaJ amrctions. Ilur conM'n'ativy character of the ijeoph- 
“s no ^ow anybody to boldly demolish an old struerttmr ojir] bunrl 
nialtcs him patiently pre«.T\»o the old iuid modify 
d- f ‘he philosophical views fomubted 

developed by way of iximmcntariL- and 
interpretations uutd they were fonoubited into definite s\*stems in the 
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shape of philtiisophica! Suitas. The authors of tfte SHir((% shniiitf thcns 
fon* be nt^ardcfl more as fortmilators than as origlnatoTs of the 
Tiie date of tlio Sttira^ is a matter of dispute, t'iencralty tliey arc regarded 
as posterior to Budtlhkni and anterior tr) the CEiastian era and the 
dates suggestfit for tht’fii range frtun 400 to :3(Wi B,C. This viciv is not 
perhaps very far from truth. 

Tlie iater developniont of the six syslcnns a iso proceeded along the 
older traditional method. EaiJi system, as i! grew, bad to silence 
critiVisin Its op^^onents and to (ilfer suhitioiis of new proliteritS'. This 
was done by successive texts each of which professwl ttj be inerelv a 
commentary' on the preceding. The later pfiilosophtiis in India W'cro 
thui* content to write merely commcntaiirs, nr mliuT coiiimentadvs on 
commefilarit^Sj nnd never rbiinr^d tu fonmilutr, far less )o found, any 
original sy'stem, Ew'n Sankarachirj'a, the greatest philosopher that 
India has produced so far. wrote merely cnmirientaries on die Itrtthma- 
$tttra. tile fiha'^aVttd-Gila and the Upiiiiishads, It is in diis way that 
Indian philosophy lias grown from age to age, bw'ornmg a more and 
more ptJrfect system with each siircMding ccntnri'. It has lieen aptly 
compared to tlio gradual growtti of a baby to a fully ilevebptid human 
form. 

Commentaries on the sdx systems continued to lie written till recent 
times, Hamananda SaTasvati's com men la ry on the V'oga-,«f/r<r, called 
ManiprahhA. ha-ing written as late as afN>ut iboo A.D, The high (x^silion 
alwa>*s occupied by these philosophical system.^ in Hhidu niinds appears 
from the fact that the leader of all trligions sects attempted to derive their 
basic printiples from one or other of them, Ko sectarian religion had 
a chniicf of securing prestige so long as it could not al least reconcile its 
fuildamental dt-ictrincs with one or other of the phrlusojrhicaJ svsienLS, 

z, Tlic Iheistic ideas of ^tvtsm which we first meet with in the 
AWffStwfnrti Vpitnhh^td, arc further developed in the d//jan*fi^rds 
Vpanishad. The first rnfenenco to a delinite religious sect of tlie ^iiVtas 
occurs in Patahjali (and century B.C.), Tlie mrmlK‘TS of Ihe so t Weiv 
know'll as Sivabhagavatas. The mori: well-known IMsupala sect is 
mentioned in the Nar 5 yaiiij*a sr'ction of the Mahtlhhamta. Siva, the 
husband of I'ina, is said to have hirnsclf rcvealL-d the texts of Uiis school, 
Tliis implies llint the founder of the sect was a human licing win* W'iis 
afterwards regarded a.s an avatars of ftiva. The Implication is rendered 
explicit in later literature like the Vdyu Piirdm ftlhap, 53) and the 
Linga Purdna (Chap, ^4), According to tlicsse, ai the tinu- when 
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Vasudcva was bom in the Yadu famOy. '^va wnlefcd a dt^ad Iwdy nnd 
tiieaimted limisidf as a firnfimach^rtH 115’ die nan)e Naknli^ at a pkice 
culled Kaydvataia or Kdyavutdhanai identiliofl with Karvan ip Btuodji. 
Hf had four di^fples. namdy. Ku^ika Gargu, Alitra and Kaiirasii>*i. 
Two stone fascnpiions corroborate this story ami one of them namesi the 
four disciples as founders of the four hranclW amongst the l»ajlu|>atas* 
The rccttit tiiscoveiy' nt ap insenptior of the Guptu emjJt'ror 
ChatidtaguptR n id MithiirJ, tbu'd the year fit (380 A.D,) enahie* 
us to fix with tolersrble certainty the date of KoAika. Tim inHcrtptton 
tclii US t^l Aiya Gdilijrhatya, its author, was tenth (in succGSsifuj] 
Hhagavala Ku^ka, Assigning a centuty for ihteo generatinns, 
Ku^ika may be placed about rhe middle of tlir first century- A.D. The 

daUi, of TOurwi. would be later by a ccntiirj' if we assigri four generations 
to a ccntniy. 


Now if We hike KuSika as disciple ol Nakullsa, the latli-r iniist \m 
placed ^me fime btaw-cen 75 and 125 A D lint allhoUKh this view is 
sijpj:iortfd by later tradilion nvonUal in literarv and epigraphir evideiires. 
ue must give diir wfught to the fKipiibr tendency to regard the founders 
^ branches as immediate disciples o( the original hmiider of the seel. 
17 :i" author of the I'lir^n.is regard Nakulf&i as a contempomrv of 
Vasudeya-knsima. which, uf wiirse, k impossible if we accept iheAuc 
^en tibovc. Sir H, G. Bhandarkar interpruted this statement of the 
Purayas to mean that traditionally the Pa^upala system was intentlr^ In 

w" V-'' cult as the Pafirharatra did in 

the Va^deva-ICnsiiTia cult. Accordingly he referred the rise of the 

t^l mere ts ftonie force m lus argument, and wl- Cannot definitelv reicct 

nt hgurc Of fiivra on the coins of Wema Kadphises (middle 

the fim umti^ AJJ.) may Ik* n-garded as a figure of Kakult^, 

inm ?h Ri*'*' formulated by Vasudeva^Kfishiia developed 

mio the Bhagavata system. As in the case of Satvkm. we find a verv eariv 

ilv w- - 1 ’ 13 said to have been rvveuk-d 

by Narayana lumsclf. The «anic text tells a. thai this Si; 

Dharma was rommumi ated to Atjima at the beginning of the war I he 

h ‘ T' ^^Havad^Ud which retains the earlitst 

philosophical exposition of tliLs swtem The cornnoshbin t lu- 

...>■ b. — Bx! Trr"41 
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pfiptiLir rditfious work, but is p^ntmlly n:^iirdv.d as forming tho basis 
of popular I [induism, Bui that il trtdy represents the uiotlcrato 
revolution heraklinl by thi‘ Bhiigavatas fioled alKtve, will app^irent 
to onylnidy who carefully considers its hostih' attitude tow’artls the Veda 
as an infallible authorny and the traditional views about the caste sj'stem 
anil sacrilieiiil jx'rfumiajictis. At Uie saiuc tinKf it B equally' clear that 
it was tiiort conservative in ilmnicter than either Biiddhistii or 
and its protest against th< accL-pled view's and beliefs Is Jess thorougJi- 
going. A.S regards ideals of life and ethical principles there Is a stiikiiig 
reseniblancp Ixjlwc't’in Buddhism and the Citi, bill by dciiuujicing iJie 
aa:etic life and the negative .ithtude of tlu' Buddhists towards meta¬ 
physical doctrines, tlitr Gild showed its greater adherence to the old 
orthotlox creed* 

It thus a com j mm lively easy iask to win itver ihis school to 
the orthodoK sidf*. This was el'feclt't! first by regarding Vasndeva as 
an ai^aldra or iucaniaticm of I he Wdic god Vishnu, and secondly by 
the identiTication of V^udeva w-itli Narayana who carnc to be regarded 
as the Supreme Br-iiig in (lie later BrahiiKmiad period. 11 is worthy 
of note that the first jjoml was not genfrally concetied, and the seermd 
had not taken place at all, wdicn the Hhir^avad-GUd was composed. 
Vkluju gT(!w to tie die Supreme God iu the Epic .Age and llic idenlification 
of Vasudeva with Nurhyana and Vislinn completed Ihe lraii.<;forination 
of the Bhiigavatii religion as the greiit religion of the orthodo.v Hindus. 

Two developments of The Bbigavata rcHgioUj as promulgated in the 
Wtagavnd-^Cifu, require special notice. The first \s the Bahcharatra 
system which ennsists of the worship of V5.sudevu iti hi^ fourfold vyCiha 
tsr form, ll is nci( tnenttonerl in tin* GUd. but forms .ri churactcristk 
element of the Bhaguvata school. It appears to have been evolved 
shortly after tlie tihagavad-GUd was composed, and not later than second 
century B.C. 

linr ftecond development h the story of Krishna as a cowherd Ivw. 
which w'as perhaps added in the early centuries of the Christian era, 
lliere are reasons to believe thul the idea was QriginaU 3 ’ basuxl upon the 
Vishnu legends in the Vedic literature and subsequently developed by 
tribes like the Abfnras. 11 must Itc noted, however, that one important 
element, that of Radha, the chief belovwl of the cowherd Krish^, •W'BS 
not :id<lc<I till a corLsiderably bter dale, 

4 , The rbfe ol the two epics, the RthnSyanti and the Mithdhliareia. 
is a matter of greal iinci-rtainty. The Mahtiiffidrata is not a product of 
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any one age or any one aathor. From a small nntleu^ ft grew by 
gcailual additi'onE to a voluminous cyclopseclia. of knowlcdije and even 
some indBjjL'ridenl works like Uic lUtagavatFGita and HfirivnAiia formi^ 
parts of it. From an original heroic poefti describing the battle between 
the Kuros and the Pandavas it developed into a sacred literature c;on- 
tainiiig long jassagis tin itdigion, mytliotogy, philosophy, morals, Jaw, 
politics, geography and various other mlscelhineous subjccte. 

ITie Mahahharsta is not referrwl lu eitliEr in the Sathhitas or Ihe 
Brihmajias and is tiRntioned for tlie first time only in the Suifa 
Uteratiire. e.g. in Uie Akvalayam GpHyoi-^ntra. &ankhayana Sratita- 
mtra, ^ambhavya-saira and in the gnimmatical SNlrtis of Panmi- The 
first named work refers to both Bharaia and MahShhantlii^ RTiidiiniiy 
referring to the smaller and the larger rechictiofis of Ihe epks. Tltcre 
can he thus little doubt that the nticlfus of the epic tnust be placed about 
the filth B,C. if not oven earlier. The date when the Mahii- 

hharata assumed its present shape vras at one time pushed down ii> bo 
late a period as the fifteenth or sixteenth century A.D. But inscrlptionR 
and literarj' works prove that already in the sixth century A.D. the 
MahShharah^ Imd assumed its prcsimt compass and was vi'nemtfd as a 
religious treatise. We mnst allow a century or twx» for the tmnsfotmii^ 
tion of ati admittedly modern secular text into a sacred laxik of Inxiry 
andquily, and thus the terminus a quo for the composition of the 
Mahabharate may be pliiccd in the fourth century A.D. 

I he epic, whidt thus covers a wide period from e. 400 B.C, lo 
c. 400 A-D,, faithfully reflects the religio-philosophfc spirit of the agir. 
1 Ive porikms of the work refemng to the worship of Vedic gods like 
Indm, Agni, etc., belong to the earlier stage and represent the ritualistic 
religion of the Brahmaruis, wilboui any trace of Upanishadte inrtaphyi^ica 
or sectaiian religion. In a later stage Vishnu or Siva takes the place 
of Itidni, and both are regarded as tiupretne gods. Here we find the 
thfcisiic T^igion in a developed form. As already noted, the Btuigavad- 
Gitu. which forms a ]:^Tt of the work, represents an intermediate stage 
la-tore the theistic rdigions were hilly devekuK-d. Thus the (Ibvelop- 
menl of this popular epic followed closely the lines of Ihc drvelopmcnt 
of religions thon^ts, Eutd an originally ficmk poem was, on account 
of its popularity, converted into a Bralmaanical work, as a highly 
valuable means of popular propaganda. 

The Rdmayana like the MafidbhArata mual have been crigtimlly a 
heroic balltid with a trilxil hero Rama as its centre. It is less voUiraiaoiis 
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than llie Muhabharata and Ihe process of transformations and modi¬ 
fications is less noticeable. Il hus got the unity of an epic poem, and 
is less over-burdened with digressions on theology, myHiology, and 
philosophy, such as we find in the MahdbhaTata. It must have attaint'd 
its present form long before tJie last additions were made in-the 
Matnihhdnita, for not only tlie ctunpk-te Kama stoiy, but even the epic 
Hdtndymta. k known to the latter. ITie beginnings of die BdmayitHA 
tiiuy iai pliicfd about the same time as those of the Mdkabharata. Tlie 
two t'pirs show a striding resemhlunci' in style, metre and geuenU views 
of religion and society, There are, however, notable differences, anil 
this may be explained by the locality of their origin. Hie Mahdbkdraid 
represents die somewhat primitive and ruder culture of the West. wlitKr 
the Rmnayu^a reflects die more refined social ideas of the East. 


1 he first and the last Book of the RamSyAna are later additions. 
The bulk consistuig of Books II — VT represents Kama Eis an ideal hero. 
The religion described is polytheistic, with a inuigling of X’edic gials 
and non-AryEin divinities. There is no sectarianism and the Vedk 
sacrifice coustitutes die principal mode of w'xjrship. 

Jji Books 1 floil Vll. howeviT, Rama is made an avatdra or 
incarnation of N’khnu and the epic }xaMn is tnmsfonncd into a Vaish^ava 


text. The reference to the Greeks, Barthians and Sakas shows that 
Uuisc books cannot be earlier than the second century' B,C, 

It is impossible to oxaggenite tlic value of Uie two epics in populnr- 
izing the new tbeistic religions «>f Saivisut and Vaishnavism and giving 
a new tum altogether to the ])opuUr forms of Binduissn. 

5 , Buddhism and Jainkm remained outside the pate of orthodoxy, 
not so much on account of their religious and philosophical views, as of 
their steady refusal to rtcngtikc the sanctity of the Vedas as an infallible 
authority and their repudiation ot the system of caste. 

As in the cose of the Bh^avala and ^atva sects, jierhaps siiriie 
lime elajiscil after the death of Gautama Binldha anti Mahavira tj<'fi>re 
their followers organized tliemselviis into regubir sctrls with a sysitmiatic 
pliilosophy and a body of codified doctrines. Certain it is that none 
of them wielded considerable jrower and influoncc before the end of ilie 
fourth or tlie Ijeginning of the third century B.C. 

The patronage of the Naiitla kings ami the EiittHiror Chandmgupkt 
Maurya gave an inipctiis to the Jaina religion. Dtiriitg the reign of 
the latter (r. B.C,) it spread nearly over the whole of India; 

but the jH'riod of tliis greatest exjiansion was .'ilso marked by the 
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bcgiumng of ihal sdii&in wbidi ultimately (rst cunt, A.D.J divided tlie 
Jaiiias into hvo poworful sects known as the Digamtuiras aiid the 
Svetambanui. The existing catmnical ilu^mdirc of the Jainas, called 
Sfddhantas, was drawn up in a council at Phtalifiutni in die beginning 
of die tliird ceiitur)' BX. and suliiH^H^uetitly rt vbtd iti nnotimr council 
at Valabhl in the fiftJi or the beginning of the sixth cetiiuf3* A.I). The 
canon is, however, ucccepled only by the Svetambams. The iJigam- 
Itaras who took uf} p<iJl in tlie council at Pitaliputra deny their 
autlienticity and believe that the njul canon is lost. 

Buddhism first obiaiiied a <tomiriiint position in India under the 
patronage of the great Emperor A&ika (r, 372 B.c:.), the 

grandson of Chandtiigupia. It is now a matter ut eominoii knowledge 
that by his missionary pmpi^tnda BiiddhLsm nul only spread all ovw 
India hut even far outskli- its tioiindaries, and ultimately became a 
world-religion, a position which it even now occupies, as its votaries 
uunihcr about onc-tliird of the entire human race. 

With the dominance of Buddhism, Jainism lost its stronghold in 
Eastern India, ljut found .1 secrure shelter in the west, with prwerful 
centres at ^lallmra and Ujjayini. Buddhism rapidly spread in all 
comers of Irjdtji and planted its outixwtst in Bunna, Ceylon, AlexundriH 
and Kholan. By the first ctnlury A.D, il had reached China and from 
Chitta it ultunately penetrated into Koroit and ^|apm. The fnTK'tigti rates 
like the tirecks and the Scythians who invaded India 1I1 sting 24tu B.C,- 
100 A. 13 . largdy adoptetl this faith. 

Tlie adoption of Buddhism by diverse races with varjdng ty'pes anti 
grades of civilization could not hut exert a gntat iiUluence upon its 
subsequent liistor>’. New tendencies are tiuticwCiible since the time of 
A:Soka which iiltiroaltly nxik a defmite slwpc in the lime of Kunistika 
(c. ist reiituty A,l).). The old and new doetrinos are known rts|>cct- 
ivciy as Hinayana and Mahuyana. Tin? transitkiii was so gtadiuU liirU 
one almost impemeptibly led to Uie other. Yet some fmiduminlal 
differtmccs can bt^ easily perceived lieLween the vjjrJy doctrines of 
Buddhism as formulated in Ure Pali canon {4th and 3rd cent. B.C,). and 
the principles of Mahayatta in its fully developed form, as cxfiontided 
in its Sanskrit texts. The Hinaydnist liad no comtern for God and 
regarded Buddha as a perfect man whoso precepts and examples arc to 
be followed by each individual for teaching iftmiaa or freedom 
from bondage* and cessation of existence, practicaliy annihilation 
Mahiiyanism regarded Buddha as a god, and evolved an elalK^ratc 
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iiivulving a piintbijun of gotls :uid godtJi^sses. Devotion 
to Buddha and wftrsbip of his inuiges fomiod a more ^tsacntiiil part than 
the pursuit of a gritn austort' life of morality, I'he idea) h tiot the stale 
(d an Arhal, who reaches Un* perfect state thrtmgJi his o^n powers, but 
that of a BodhUitttva, who short of Arhatdiip in order to help 

struggling humanity on the path to salvation. 'I lie Hinayana ideal is 
c-goisue, wherea.s the Mahayanists are inspltud by love for fellow-beings. 
Tlieir goal is not annihilation, but one of positivT bliss. Consciously or 
unconsciously the Mahayana was making a near approach to theistic 
systems. 

There is little doubt that the trausfonnation of Buddhism is 
jtartially due to die impact ol the rude uncivilized races that adopted 
Buddhism. 1 'he need of pttseiiting the religion in a form wditch could 
easily api>e:d to their heart and mind could not t>ut alter its diaracter, 
nor could these races embrace Buddhism without introducing into it 
many id their superstitious rites and pmclices. The iMahayana had to 
tolerate them and develoixil a flexible ad.ipiability which cliaracterized 
it ihroughoul its history. This attitude brought it great popularity 
and enabled ft to stride m ljium])h across the svliole continent of 
Asia. 

We have some means of testing the relative strength of the different 
religious sects in Iiidni during the period ^oo B.C. to 300 .A.lh More 
than fifteen htindn^l inscriptions belonging to lhi.s period have been 
discovered so far, tJf these not even fifty lx;long to the religious sects 
other than Buddhism and Jainism. The proportion should not be taken 
as an exact ineostire of the iclatict; strcngtli and popularity of the 
orthodox and helerodox doctrines, bt'cansc accident must have pkyed 
a great jukrt in the preservation and dcstruciioii of records, and some 
of the disparity may be due to the habit of engraving numerous records 
on rvligitnis structures, wlndi was more marked in one sect than in 
another. But cvfm making due allowaiice for all these factors, no doubt 
tan remain of the tjrefKmderattug inffiience of the two helerodox religious 
sects during die jxriod 300 B.C, to 3tx> .A.D. This view is furtlier 
strengtlieiK'd by the fact that if we take the eplgraphlc records lor the 
five centuries following 300 A.D., we Ihid that die position had almost 
entirely been reversed, and the onliodox sects like VablxnavLsm and 
Saivism now occupy die jxisitbn of dominance which had hitherto been 
enjoyed by their heterodox riviils. 
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IV TiJIt AJNIKA (jw A.O'. N* IhL Klu^lim 

The fourth c'cnmry A.D, may thus t)e ntif^rdcd as o. luming'poiot 
in the religious history of Since that date we lirid the gradual 

doirunaiK c of Brahtnamcal religion and the steady dechtie of Buddhism 
and Jainism. By the twelftli century A.D. Buddhism, as an independent 
sect, had well-nigii vanisbc^l from India while Jainism was atinost 
reduced to the position of a local sect in Western India, 

Tlif most iniijortonl cliaraetertistic features of the ic^Iigio-ph.ilost>p]uc: 
i ulttiit of the period may be studied under the folto^wing beads: 

(i) Downfall of Buddhism in India. 

(tr) Dia:lme of Jainism. 

(«() Ketone ilia don of \edjc faith with sectarianism, and ifie 
evolution of synthetic Hindiikni. 

(wj Hktoiy of (A) Saiva. fB) Sriktti. (C) Vabhmrva and (Df 
minor toUgious sects. 

Before we proceed to diScuss these in deteil a tew* general observa¬ 
tions may be made regarding the religious development of the period. 

In the fitst place it appears from a study of Uie hktory of tlie {x*riod 
that the fortunes of religions dcitend to no small extent upon the 
patronage of royal families. At the beginning of the period the (iuptas 
were die leading power and for two centuries they dominated over 
nearly the whole of Ktirthem Iiidki, They were ^mwerful adliercnts 
of the Bhogavala sect, and this undoubtedly was the main factor in the 
history of its rapid progress and dcr'elupment at the cost of Buddhism. 
Df die dvriasties that sneemied the (juptas in various parts of Ntiilhem 
India, the Later tiujiraH, the Fiattlianw. the Cliaiidellas, the 
Maukhads. die Kalacliuris. the Vallabhk and the Varmaii kings of 
Kainampji weiv eithi-r Vaish^avas or Soivas. The Palas of BengaJ 
were ixitnons of Biiddhkto, but their suit-cssors, the Snnas, were Satwis 
and Vakhnuvas. It must be mentioned, however, that the Jitie of 
difference betwetm gaivism and Vatshtjavisni was not veiy marked and 
the offidal reT.(>rds of the same dynasty liear invocation to either Siva 
or Vkhnu. Wi- have also examples of individual kings like Hatdin* 
e*ardhana, who, although officially professing Saiviam, was strongly 
ineJined towards Buddhism as Hiiitui Tsiwig informs us. Again in thV 
fiainc family, diflerent kings belonged to different sucla. thc^ most typical 
example Iwitig tlwl of Harshavardhanii, the kings of which were devotei-s 
of the sun^god, Btiddha and Siva. 
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In the Deccan the early Chahikya kings were patmns oC JaiJiisnt, 
but the Btuhinauical rcliginnfi, both orthodox and sectarian, dnurished 
under the later kings. The Kashira kuta d^uiasty also professed 
Br^miiiiirol religion, diough some of the kings piitroin/x*d 

In tljc cxtrciuc south Jainism was jx-itronizcd by the early Faltavas 
iind Hnyssalas. but the later Pollavas were Saivas and the later Huysal^, 
most ardent devotees of Vaislimivism. 

This brief, though very mcomplett;, histoncai survey would show 
the gradual loss of royal patronage suffered by both the j a inns and the 
Buddhists. It is, of course, difficult to say whether tlic loss of patronage 
was responsible for the decline of the religions or just the oppot^le was 
die case. Perhaps the two causes acted and reacted upon one another. 
But there is no doubt that ihr loss of ^>>01 favour assured dte ascendancy 
of the Bnihmanicai and sectarian cults. 

Sccottclly, we must note the rise of a debased cleiiietit in the niligiutiB 
of the day which is generally, though not (leHiuiis very'accurately, 
referred to as Tantrikism. Though more closely associated with the 
Sakta sect, to be noted later, some of iu: characteristics such as mystic 
magical licliefs, degraded erotic practices, extreme venemlion for the 
f>\mi —^all leading to grr^ss indeccniy and bx moraliiy—are common 
features to be observed in more or less degree in all the principal religions 
ot the time, except Joitiism.. 

Tliirdly, we may note that the w'orsbip of images of gods with 
cb bora be rituals and erection of large temples for tliem become a 
characteristic feattuc of the religioui; of the period. 

\Pe may now proceed to discus in detail the four diaracterislic 
h^tures ot the iX:rjod noted above, 

r TxnvNiAUJ, Ob miiuuifsw 

The most patent cause of the dcciimr of Butldhtsm in India was die 
loss of royal jiatronagc. In Northern India the patronage of Haisha- 
vurdhnna and the Pab cm perms gave n long lease of life to Buddhism, 
but witli those notable exception.^ the other royal families w’cre staunch 
adherents of the Br^hmanicat sect. Tlie passing aw'ay of the Polos in the 
twelfth century .^,D, and the destruction of the Budiilitst monasteries 
by the Islamic invaders provi-d the final death-blow to Buddhism. The 
monasteries were the chief strongholds of Buddhism, while the strength 
of the J ainas Lay rather in the mass of lay foltow'ers. Hence Jainism 
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sun'ivcd the ddWiihiU uf its mona.steh<rs svhilv Buddliisrn pcrtshi^d m its 
mins. 

The decline of royal patronage was perhaps as much a caus^^ as 
the result of tile growing iinpopularity of BiidtUiJsm. The chief ratisc 
ot this tuipopiilarily was the development of iham- degnnhid I'aiitrika 
iM'liefis and rituals tvhieh we ha\*(- noted above. Whatever might have 
txreu thenriginaJ ideal txdiiiid it. the tomi to which it degenctated from the 
seventh century onwards can only lx: regarrled ns tnivisty of BndtltiLsiii. 
Its w'orst features were I hat gross seiisiiality and carnni jmssimis of man 
foiind a religious snin tion in it and the nesnlt was a tnotal corruption 
and syslemiilic deUniclierv masqucraduig in ihe name of religion. 

It would be, of roufse. untrue lu say that purer forms of BuddliL'^m 
did ufJi (lumisli at the }MJtiod. Bm iln* mussers naturally hiltowed what 
W';is mom suited to their tastes, and their unbridkd licciitionsncss hmnght 
odiinn ui»on the whole religion. and hastemfd its decline and downfall. 

In addition lo thes(> causes another yHoverful factor was working 
to the same end. The Mahayana fonn nf Buddhism, as wv have seen 
iH'foro, iiiiidi' a very near a[jproach to the theishV -s>'stetn, AdaFitub]}'it)' 
wiis always a groat diameterislic of Buddhism and its dose rnftptothe- 
wen/ to Brahmanical rt'hgion was dangerous to it< S(r{)arate ygtslenee. 
The leaders of the Brahmanbil religion were not yet tw> rigid and 
conservative to let slip any opportunity of cajitiiring the great stronghold 
of a pmivrfiil rival. As in old days Vatshna^'ism was won over Uy the: 
iicceptatiW' of Krishna os an avatara of Vhaimi, so almut a thoiisiiod 
years bter Buddha was regarded as another axitdara of the same God, 
lliis weU^onceivt^ and bild stroke of jujliry cut the grtumd from luidcr 
tho^ feet of Buddhism W'hich was already steadily losing grauud, and Ihe 
ultimate result was the complete efracement of Buddhism from India as 
a separate sect. The rigid coma^n-atiKui uf the Jaitias which admitted 
of no change saved them from a similar fate. 


u. 


riKrt.iKr. ijt-- jainism 

Jainism, alone, of all rtdigiotis. was free from iht- Tanlrika devtlon- 
mcnl. Ihe rigid ronsitR-atbm. U. which it owed this fortune however 
paved Ihe way for its decline, as it faded to keep ahroast with the 
sp.nI of .hr timw. TIk m.w rftob a..<l vrartir« of 
Vaisliriav|5ni, ftaimm and other proved too alluring, and RniduaUv 
Jainism lost lb impf^rtonce in Mysore and Maharashtra where it had 
exercised a dominant inamuce fur nearly a thousand years Jainism 
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has steadily nuiuitniiied its old cJiaraclcf and has ciiOsen tu die rather 
than surrender its essiintialB. I'brtiinateJy it still Tnaintoiiis its hold 
anmng n ver>' innueiitiai section of tfie community in Western India, 

Itt. EVrtl-t.THW OI- ^VSTlIETlC nJNIlf.'TSi) 

W’ith ihf dreltne of Buddhism and Jainism the Firalima^iiaU 
religion gradually rose into imjxjrtunre. But there was no homogeneity 
in it. It iticladed orthodox Brahmanism, r.e, the remnant of the old 
Vedic cult, and (lie different sectarian religions, notably &iivism, Saktism 
and VaKhijaviain. Although these were adinitled witliin the ortliodox 
fold, they still letainHl their esseiitnil characteristics and formed dhdinet 
entities, 

At the vciy beginning of the period we notice a systematization 
of their laltlis and hcltofs in a iiuinWr of texts, known as Purar^ and 
Srnritis. The Smritis prew'rve a link with the old Grikya'SMras. 
desrribing the VedIc rituals and sacrifices. The Piiraijas present the 
theology of the new sects with the old philosophicaJ and cosmogonkal 
hdiids In the background. 

The Vedic orthodoxy wa.s patronized by the Paltavas, VikSlakas 
and other royal dynasties, and the inscriptions of the period contain 
frt.'quonl references to Vedic cults and sacrifices. These are, however, 
not nnoften romhinerd with pure sectarian worship, 

Indeed, one of the most important traits of the Hrahmanical religion 
of ihis period Is ihis spirit of rcTondhation and harraony betwwrn 
nrthf)df>x and sectarian forms. 

Its most notable expression is to tie found in the theological conception 
of the Trlmurli, i.e. the manifcstulioti of the supreme Ood in three forms oi 
Brahma, Vishnu mid Siv.a, where Brahma, the creator, is imdoiibtfidly 
a ]>ale ivtlex of the Upanishadit; Brahman, The aticmpl cannol be 
regarded as a great success. Brahma never gained an ascendancy 
comparable to that of iSiva or Vishnu, and die different sects often 
conceived the Trjnt«r/i as rc-illy the three manlfestetiuns of their own 
sectarian god w'hom they regarded us Bmhrnan or Absolute. StQl the 
spirit of reconciliation bon- significant results. Henceforth the Hindus 
may be divided broadly into two claries, viz. (t) extreme Bcrtarians 
who confmi>d Ihcir devotion and worship almost exclusively to their 
sectarian deity like Vishnu, Siva, ^ikti. ^c. S and { 2 \ gencnii followers 
of the Brahma pica] religion, who revered and w’omhipped nil ihese and 
other gods, even though they might have been specially attached to one 
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sutrtariun tltiily, antf also follovvfd hjitic of the imporbuit V'eJic rituals 
.iiicl piartifes. Tluis the Snmrtiis prcscritjed the regular worship of the 
five gods Vishiiii, Siva. Duigi. Sfirya and GancSa, while fhe real of tht 
Iliudu pantheon >¥as also frwJy worshipped hy inuii}''. Hie 
namiichchaya doctrine lays dowTi tluit a Hindu, even wheu seeking the 
bnliman, must perform his ordiiuiry duties, and should have a 
knowledge uf Ihe Karma-Mimilmsa ns Wi-Jl jis ihe Vedanta. Fhe use of 
the siicriu] ilmad, performs nee td the guvn/ri and other rituals by the 
S(^‘ctj)rians may be ascribed to this spiril. 

A further step towards Ihe myiiK'iliiilif.iii of the dilTerent sei'Ls may 
be traced in the atletjipt to establish the identity of Vishnu and S^iva, 
such as \V( find in the Vfmaishaii. The image of Hari-Hara is 

a visible symbol of this doctrine, Tliere ta banlly any doubt that, 
in spite of the esLsteiin' of the extreiue seetarians who would not toU'rate 
any god utlUT thun their own. the gent-taj mass of Hindus, even t«*day, 
while professing one seii or other, have a geoeml reverence for all the 
Hindu gods. The epigtaptiicol records prove that this has been tht- 
eaise lliniughnut tliu perirKl under review. 

Lastly.! there w^as an attempt to juvjve that the six sjutcnrs of Hindu 
philosophy are not nsiUy opposed to eaeh otlicc, but they all proclaim 
the same eternal truth, Tliis view is first md with in Prahodhti^ 
ckatuhodaya, an allegorical Sanskril drama wriuen in the court of the 
ChandelLi king Kirtivarmiin in the latter half of the eleveuih ceuiuiy- 
A.D, In a famous scene in this drama, Miere is a dispute Itt^tween the 
Hiiddhists, Jainas and follovver? of f>tbfrr licivitHlox sects on Ihe r>ric side 
and die Vakhnuvas. ^aivas and Scrums, iiidi^ by the six schuoLs of 
plnlDsophy oil the other. The basic unity of ortliodox Hinduism as 
agaiiyit the heteroclox setts, which is so vividly brought into promitieiu:e 
in this sceur;.^ forms a feature of Hinduism up to the pr-^senl. Vijii5ii.i- 
bhikshu, a Samkhya philosopher of the sixteenth century’, also proclaim!} 
the essential unity of the six systems of philosophy. 

IV IliSTORV or THR IIlKFErtEJn Rgl.iaious SECTS 

It now remains for us to trace the fortum-ii of the two great orthodox 
theislic systems, Valshnavism and Saivistn, together wdlh other minor 
religioiK sects from the fourth century .A H. nnw’ards. At the very 
licginning of die period wc notice a systematiitaticifi of their faiths and 
Itt-tiefs in the l*uiAnas. Tlicse texts nre many m number, and while 
some like T^vu. Vishiju, Matsya. Bhagavuta and HrahmShda Purdtta^ 
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are really old, others were added in nnieh later tinics, Tliese Puranas 
present the two iheistic (and also other seutarian) Ix-ljeFs iti a complelc 
form, a form which they have retained till to-day. 

A. ^dUVlSM 

The Pasiipata sect eonrinued to flourish duririft this period. 
HiTRN Tsang and Banabhatta, Ixith hL-loiiglnf' lo tiie seventh ceiitiiiy 
A.U,, refer to it as one of the prominent religious sects of tijc time. 

In addition to the Puraiias stich as Vayn, Liitga afid Karvm 
Vunmct^, the Saiva theism i^xpounded in the Aganius. There are 
twenty-eight of these manuals, each of which has got a Bumlter of 
IJpagumas, t)ie total numltef of reiuhing up to rpS. The Agajuas 
were connHssed l>efore the seventfi centiiTj'' A.D, ami their duaJistie 
teacliing Eorincd the fotuidation of a new ^iva srhotiJ wiiic'li is usually 
referred to as Agamic Saivism, rite Advaita |ihilosophy of ^nktini 
gave a new turn to &iivism, A distinct wluml flourLshed in Kasliniir, 
about the middle of the ninth century A.D., mainly tinder die irdliietKC 
of Sankara’s philosophy, and substituted the Ath^'lita plnlcfsnjfhy for 
the Utnilistic Ui'achingS of the Aganias. 

SaivisiiJ nourished in S<^otli India and there b an extensive Tamil 
lUtrature consisting of eleven collections. The antliur ol the first three 
eolbctions ol hymns is tlie wdl-known saiin JnanasiiinlKitidlia, who 
probably llourishtid in the seventh centui>' A.l), Hlic eleven colleciioiis, 
together with the Tamil I’uraria called Periyapumna, constitute tin* 
sucred literature of the saints and form the foundation of Tamil ^ivism. 
Tin first seven collections, known as fJcvdrain and eompitetid by Hit 
saints Juanasambandha, his older coiitemiiorary Apt*^, and Sundura, 
are regarded as equivalent to the \’<da and are sung along with Vedir 
hyniiis in certain religious prwjirssions. The eighth collection, 
TiVnimc/jnAnnt of Manikkcivarhaka. <HXiipies a hiremost pbet- in fluiva 
literature. This, together with the tenth rolleclimi TitHfHattlratii of 
Tirumtihir, reficcis die theology of the Agamas, and l>oth arc mastta'pieces 
of poetii! conqxjsitioii. The pairoiiage of the later Pallava kings (froiu 
6tli c/stit. A.D.j and the mighty Cliola emperors (lOth (rent. A.D.J gave 
a great intpetus to Saivism ui the Dravj<]la country. 

A furtlier devtlopmeiit of Tamil Salvism look place in the tliirteeiilh 
and Eourteeiith centun'ta A.l)., perhaps even a little criirlier. ITiis wtm 
the rise of Isaiva Siddhanta. The Agamas were now rppSiittrd by the 
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fourteen Siddbanta-giisttas which kid the foundation of this new 
system. 

An iftfluentitd and vciy powerfuj Saiva seel, known as Vira-Sai\'as 
OT ijiigayatas rose in the Karnataka and Maratha countri^. The eariy 
history of fJie sect is ol^ure, but it \vas most probably founded, or at 
prominence hy V'isava. the Bralirain primt* ininLster 
of Vijjana who had uBurped the ChaJuiva ihnme abfutt u6o A,D. Thbf 
new sect fkiimiied at the cast of Jainism and Buddhism and was the 
mam cause of their decay in the Deccan and Kanarese districts which 
conHtituic noiiV" nuim stronghold. 

The Viia-saxvas have several peculiar characteristics. They give 
P^t iiromincncc to the monasteries. " In evmy Lir'igayat village tlierc 
IS a monastery, and every Lmgayat must trcloog to a monastery and 
Jmve a guru: he need not visit a temple at all." '■ The niemhris of the 
«cl worship Siva in hk phallic form, rejecl the authority of the Vedas, 
leve in the doctrine of rcbirti], objtcf to child-marriage, approve 

o t le reinamage of widows and cherish an intense aversion to the 
BrShiiianas." 


B. THE SAKTAS 

The cult of w ife of Siva, attained a great pnxlotumsince iluriiig 
thes penof!. It IS lia^ upon the Saihldiya jihRosophy according to 
n or Ihirusha (here identihcd with SivaJ is miictive. while 

PnikTTh. (idcnufied with feikti), i.s produetivo iind the noTvct^l material 
catise. Hence Skiti k superior to Siva* 

The sjr^lein lays stress on the ittstinctive power of sounds and the 

^ minute channels or 

thmds of occtdl force, calUd nadi, and six great centrts of occult force 
(cAtfAra) desciibtd as so many lotuses, one above the other. Hetici- 
anM the supeniatuml powers of mattirm or myiik syllables such as 

or**0’ vvorking of mimcles hy mystic forms 

of yoga. Saktas also believe in the magic power of 

diagrams fyaiurtf) and ntwalktic gestnraa made with fingers 

uf ^ ^^h’ was acc<>mi>anit'd with sacrifices 

cSl w^ th^'T i^hamctcrlstk feature of 

^Lw J i,e. cirele wotsliip in which an ectmd 

number of men and women sit round a circle and. uttering mvUc 
man rus, pptalre of the panehatiiitva consisting of five eJemetits viz 
■me, meat, fish, parched grain and se.x. Many fiorcerous practice 
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fnrm^ a part of iht cult, und ii picture of this is given in Uie Sanskrit 
drama MiilaiUM^iihava. Detailed instiuctions of lliese practices are 
given in the ttnits known as Tanttas. Hence Tiutrikism is used as a 
gtrierol name for similar riluaLs which an? found in many religious sects. 
The Saiva Ki^ialikas and Kalamiikhas, for exampJe, followed sintilar 
rituals and practices, and they are found associated with the worship of 
many oUier goddesses. 

Taken at its Ik's!. Uie Tantriha doctrine, tiotfi In Hrahinanical 
n'ligions and Euddhism. is a degraded fonn of Voga. By worsliipping 
Sakti. Pmjna (Mahayanist goddess) or other goddesses, in the manner 
indicated above, it seeks to attain, in a supeniatnml manner, and in an 
irn.n?dihly short time, objects of either mfderiai iiuture (wealth, longevity, 
invulnerability, etc.), or spintual chantcUT (power of evoking Buddha 
or onion with some divinity even in this life), 

Some Taniras, however, indulge in Ifu’ories and practices which 
are revolting and tiorriblc. 


C VAfSnX-WlSM 

We have noted abi^ve the three basic elements of V'aishnavism, 
via. the original Bbagavata doctrine, the Panrliaratm s^’^tem, and the 
(iopatu (cenvherd) Krishna, culminating in the Radha-Krishiia cult. 
Dining the period under review' the Pancharatra first conics into 
pmmmcnt notice and is inter superseded by the third element. 

Blit the Panchnrntm system shows from the beginning the influence 
of die third clL-mcnt. The Vishnu Puriina, which is an important text 
of the system, conlains the detaifed stor^.' of covvherd ICrislma and liis 
youthful sports, T1ie most inifiartant dcvu]o;nuent of the system is the 
grow'ih of Pancharatra SathhiiSs which give a complete exposition of 
die foiihs, beliefs and practices of the ^'aish^avas. The traditional 
number of these Saiidiitas is toS, but nearly double tlmt number of 
texts arc nutued. Their date is uncertain, l>ut may be placed between 
A.D. tiioo and Suo, They show a considembEc influence of the Tdntrika 
element and lay stress on the ^kti of V'ishiju. Otherw'ist, they show 
a non uni dcvciopmenl uf the teaching formulated in the Nataj^niyn 
section of the HahabharatUt noted above. 

The Bhagauata Ptirdna ht^lds a new departure, It concentrates 
its attention almost solely on the cowherd-life of Krishna and dwells 
specially on his amorous sports with GopLs. Tliesu love-sports arc 
described in all their details, while in the later life of Kfish^a which wv 
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fmd in tht' Harivamsa afid IV^Anri: f^uranit ttipy anr hardly norirrd ai 
qJJ. Blit the most distinguishing feature ol the lihaRavata Puruita Li 
die c-xalted tone of bhakti or devotion whiili is displayed tlirougiMiul 
the work. Tlie fervenl emotkinalisiri which eliamclemcs nie<lia;va] 
\^^ish^lavi!Jn has its origin in this really great work. 

llto date of the Bhd^av&ta Piirdtin is iinrertain, but it is geiiunUly 
regarded as a kte work. Hie various dates siiggc.sted \Tiry from die 
seventh to die ninth tTtiiitry A.D. It must l>e noted, however, dial even 
the lihdgavata Purdna does not mention Katlha, thntigti it iiiidouht^xliy 
contained elements which tniglil easily give rise to this riilt. For, among 
tin- tjopis there was onr who T.v,-vi the special favourite of Krishna. But 
it is diffieiilt to say when this Jiadha luU aetually came into lieing. It 
was a W'cll-known thing tn Bengal by the time of Jayadeva, the Bengali 
poet, who composed his immortal Giia-fiooiiidu in the court of Laksliiiiai^ia 
Sena during tJie last quarter of the twelftii euiitury .A.Ih Riidlia is 
mentioned in the GupdiaAdpaiti Upa»iih(ui and Brdhmd’vaivarata 
Pttrdna. Bnt the dates of ihesf; W'orks an' not knonm and they may 
not Jx‘ earlier than the eleventh centiin,' A, B. A ruined temple, recently 
discovered at Ikliarpiir in Bengal, contains sculptured reprt'SentutioJLs 
of Kristiriii's life, and in one of thea*. Rrishiiii is ac'L-om;ianied by a 
fcntali;. 1 Ills has luxm taken to be a representation of Krishna and 
Radhil, hut dicru is no jxisitivc- evidence in support of it. Tilt' date of tiie 
Temples is also uncertain, hut it nijiy iK'loiig in the sixth or seventh 
cuntun- A.D. 

It is gt'dumily believed that die Rhu^atmd Pnrdm was wrillcn in 
South India, wnietliur this is true or not, there is no doubt that llie 
pure (levotionid ilemi-nl of Vaishnavbm Ihiurtsbed m the Tamil conntry. 
Thf most reninrkuble specimen of this is contained in the songs of du* 
famous Alvars. Tlifir number is tisu.iUy reckoned as twelve, and 
idlhough their dates arc unccrtiiin, they lusy be all pkicivl Ivtwcvtt 
liffli and twrdfth centurk's A.D, ITieir devuliunul songs, callwl 
Ptal>iit}ilha!>, writti'n ino^llj* in 1 amil, ar<' know'ii as ttie Vaishyavii Vedj, 
and their images nre worshipptid along with those of V'&hnu. 

Tint next great landmark in the history of Tamil k'aishnavbm is 
tlh; rise ol a school g( philfisophers known dcAnrvns. Nathamiini. 
the first of diese, tlourished afxmt the md of the tcntfi or the lieginning 
rif tht‘ eleventh cenltirj- ,A.B. He organired ijn- Sri-Vakiujavas. and 
Ijopularuttxl the cult to the masses by collecting the wmgs'of Alviirs. 
setting diem to Dravidian mvcsic, and having dieiti regularly sung in the 
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temples. Bxit he Nvas also a great thcoloKiiin and his sehtiol took up 
the task oi giving n pliilosophical baokgrovmd to the Vaish^%'a theories 
and fHiKls- Nalhitmutii was followt'd t>y diiee dcharyas, ilie last of 
whom, his grandsorj Vaniuniteharya. was a ga-at srholar. 

YritmiiuaeUarya was 5Uece*'(i«i liy liie famous Kamanuja (iiih cent. 
A.n,). His great hisk was lo put the a^ligion on a secure philosfiphical 
basis. The gn:at Aankarachirya's dn< tnnr (sf monism 
was a direct challenge to tfic cult of hhakti. Jf them is only one Aiisnlutf' 
Spirit, and all else is unreal, there is no scojh; for fle^'otlon of tlie snpa;mi; 
God by the imIiwduaJ, ftir the two are really one and the same. 
Kamamija set Op against it a fvill and i‘nticaJ expr^itfoii of the 
Viiishtd<iimlnx*aila or qualified tnonism first pn>ijminde<I by Vamuna- 
chaiyTi. H was based upon the Upunishads and tin* Hfiihtmsriir(t& and 
constnufl tin: Individual swuil hs an attrihiiti' of the stipremi* Sou] bill 
distinct from it. The Latter dw'ells iu llit- individual heart and run tlien;- 
fofe he an objiict of devotion. Ramanuja follows clnsely the tenets of 
the HhagtHJttd-Ciid in desirribing the mode of aitvaiion, but bis bhakti k 
not so tniii'h an imljounded Itwe os a coiiliniiuus Tueditation or nffUsand 
prescribed in the I’panisluids. Both in his [ihifo5*>phy and general 
practices, Ramanuja follows tixe orthodox Brahmanism. But hh. sect, 
krmwn as 5 ri-Vaishiiavas or Sn-SamiJradaya, Iras nothing to do with 
Gopila-Kmhiia. f.e. Krishna as a ixrwherd boy. On the other hand he 
recognizes Sri (Lakshmi), Bhu (earth) and Lila (sixtrt) as the consorts f>f 
\*islmu. 

*l’he philosophy of Ramanuja was further dtrvelo|.K;d by Mudhva 
<ir Aunudaththa (i3dt cent. A.D.t, the founder of amither s<K:t, He 
ct)nrei\*t’d Tfird as iUogethi;r ^listlnct from the individual spirit. He 
travelled all over India, fighting tht* phifosophicul rlorfrim?® of fiahkara 
and establishing the V'aishnava creed on a definite philosophical basis, 

Ramanuja lived hls early life in Kanehi. wliile Madhva’s activities 
were thiefiy confinetl to the westcni or Sbilabar coast. But iu bis 
old age Ramanuja \vas forced f>y the persecution of the Saiva t'hola 
king to take shelter vdth the Hoysuia king Vishruivarclhfina of Dora- 
samudm (Mysore). The Litter adopted Vaishnavism and his patronage 
counted a great deal for tlie success of the faith, 

Ramuiiuja followed more or less V^nsudevism of die old Pandiaritm 
system, rticognbing Viisiideva with his four xtyfikns, and his identitj* 
with Vkhnii and Narayaiia. But MaOliv-a ignored Vasudeva and lik 
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vyuhm and n?£«rmi 1o Ihc Supremir Spint mwstiy as Vishjju. Thus a 
general Vaishnavisni took the place of ihc old BliagaVuta sohoot, 

■JTie soul hem Vaishnavism laid little stress on the cowherd ekment 
of Krishna and aitogetliJr ignoml Kadha, Fat difTerent, however, was 
the case with Vaishtja^^'isiH in Noilliem India, whk'h was first put on a 
philosophical basis by Nimbarka who floiirbihcd after Kantiinuja, 
probably in the twelfth centiiiy A.D. His philosophy is a compromise 
bctw'een those of Rarnanujii and MiidJn'a, as he txrlievc^ GtxJ to be both 
identical and distijict from the individual spirit. Hut his chief difference 
from his predecessor Ramaniija lies in substituting the old and pure 
hhakti (devotion) for upisam (mt'ditiittou), and giving prominence to 
the elements of Kpshna and Rftdlia* Bom in the family of a Tailan^ 
Brahmaga in the South ('perhaps Bellary district), Kimlmrka lived in 
Vrindavan (near Mathura) and his sect, knoven as Sanaka'^ampruday^- 
flourishes in Nnrthtim Tiutia, 

Among ottuT .-iects stressing the worship of Kftdhl may In: nn'ntii'jTn*d 
the followers of Vishgusvaini, about whom, however, very little is known. 
Hi- dosejy follows the system of Matihva, but introduces the Riidlia 
di’meni. He may have precedt^ Nirnbarka. 

According to N'imlwrka Radha was the eiemal consort of Vishtju. 
was mcamated like him in \'rindavan, and became the wife of her lord. 
A further progress of the Kadha cull is found hi Jayadeva's f*ifu-CotNrt<f« 
where Radha is the mistress ntid not the wife of Krisliim. 

It may be noted that Nirnbarka only worshipped Kfishna and his 
consort to the exclusion of other gods. He thus discarded the 
iamucitchtiya doctrine followed by thtr ^ri-Vaislinavas, Madhvas, Vlshiju- 
sv’^mis, and generally by all the Bhagavatas, and iK.'canie n purol)' 
sectarian Vaislmava. 


I» Ml ttOK 'S SECTS 

In addition to the main sects hitherto di*wribt'd lhi*ri* wen- during 
the period under review minor sects w'ors1iip|nng varitnts other tkilies. 
Most of these are ossocLited with either Siva or Visbi^n. Thus Dnrgii. 
Oanapati ,'Uid Skrmda (Kartika). the consort and sons of Siva, were 
r(!gularly worship}>cd and had, an organUed following and a sectarian 
litemtun*. Simfliirly there were seels worshipping the Narasirhha and 
Rtma mcamations of Vtshnn. 

The worship ot Dharnia. was very much prevalent in Bengal and 
had an iinportani litcrjlure. h is tme^ to a Buddhist origin, tho secoud 
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mcinbcr of the Btiddhtisl Triratiia (Uuddha. Dharma and iiangha) beiDg 
convertL'd to a i-ilitiiu god. 

[*ar grcattT iififHirtaiRv aiiachisi (o tJit; oonticited with tht- 
worship of Brahitia and Sfirj'a. Bmhma. though Ttss Iniportant than 
\'ishriii or Siva, was the of a sect which is rtfcrml to in Qia 
MArkande-ya Puriim ajid the P&dtHa Purdm, There Ls a fajnoas tempie 
ol Bniluna U) JHtshkara, Jiiar .-Xjmcrc* 

(.)f tho vast \'edic panthron, Suiv'a alone formed die g^^d of a 
particular sect, and many iLiiipIts were orected fur his worship. TliU 
scorns to ho due to tiiror re3<i(i)T£. In the first piai'c the ^ayairhtnatttra, 
daily n-pcafixl |jy the Braliinins, kept alive the niemoty of the sim-god. 
Secondly, tiic orb nf the sun being daily visible, the idea of Iiis worship 
cunld not be dropped altugi iJicr. Furdter, dit- .Mugw of Pereb brought 
a e.iiU ol tUt sttn into IiKiiii alKiiit the tliird century of tho t'hnHtian eta. 
Tfif two stnfiittis mingh'd and saved the siin-go<) from the fate of the 
other V'etlic deities. .Many instrijitioiis dating from the tiiipta period 
refer to the worship of tiio sun-god and big temples wore erecited in his 
honour, 

V MEliIAMVAt. UK Mill CULT fMculliu 

T Ilf: luost outstanding f«:atm*c of the religious dovelojjmcj'ii after tlio 
Muslim compiost uf liulkt was Ihc fnrtJier progirrss ul the cult of Krishna 
and Hadha, leading, on ntie side, to gniiis practices of the Tanirika lyiM.-. 
and, on the other, to a high and sitlilinie fomi of Ihakti or t mot tonal ism. 

Hie cull was carried to its extreme form hy a Tailanga Brahmin 
named V^allahh.T whose activity fails in the first half of the sixteenth 
ceulUT)' A,0. His Vaishnavisnt centres ixnmd Kmhna, the beloved of 
the HopiSi, and his eternal conHon Itudlul, Elnbomtv ritiiaLs for tlic 
woislup of Kiislina and religions feasts iiiid festivals were fully 
developed—all marked by a spirit of sportive enjoyment, "nns. coupled 
with a Inincntahle Lick of spjritu.'il fervour and high tone of morality 
in the sect, seems to be the st^ernf of t(s great hold on the masses whtrsr 
ordinniy inclinations find in it a comfortalile rellgtniis smiiinti. One nf 
the distinguishing chiinwlrriatics of ihis sect i$ tlie oxalted fK>sitton of 
iJic giirri, or the spiritual guide, called the maharaja. God can only be 
worshipptul in thi? house or temple of die gorw. tc» whom tho devotMS 
are cnjfiined to surrender all their huiongtngs. The highest spintiuil 
obji'^'t is to join in the eternal sixuts of Krishna and Radha. The worldly 
life nflcTs no bar to this salvation, Tnic to this doctrine, tlio gurus 
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iiuirrit'd mifn .md led worldly lives. It is tio wonder that, in its 
de-gradwl form, this sect descended into a ^'ut^ar and disreputable bo<ly 
with loathsome practices, and made Vaishi^ivism a byword of 
The doctrine Iknirkbed mostl}’ antofig the nicicantllc cotnniutntks of 
Giijamt and Rajpiitana, though its bsinvful tdfccts spread (ar bc5'ond 
these limits. 

Bengal was saved fit^m this degradrd Form of Vaishnavism by tht: 
famous Chaitanya or Sri-Gaiirirteu {MPvt533 A.D,), a contcmporaiy 
of Vallabha. The elements of Radha and Krishi;]ia bad taken dwip root 
In its soil, as the songs of Jayadeva (laih cent, A.I>,) clearly show. Bui 
the merit of (ihailanva lies in the fiirt that lie elevated ttii; p^issions of 
thv cmiple to it high spiritual pltmc ,ind stressed the emotional at the 
l ost of thir ecrrimontal side of religion. His piety,, rlevotion aiul fen'oiir 
introduced a pure and spiritual element tn which offers a 

hnghl and relrf^hing ton trust to that [promulgated by Valla him; But 
llie ailTaclioriK of the latter prot'od too strong to nllow the spiritual apj^al 
of Chaitaiiya to fonu a permanent Ikosis ot popular Vaishtiavisio tn 
With lilt lapse of lime Radha has gaint-d mori* and more 
prominence and many degrading tdemenls rrrpi into Bengal 

Vaishim'isiii, Thi' extreme forms arc represented by the sects known 
as Karlahhafas (worshippers of or ««mj and' the Sahitihhdvtii, 

The ide.at of the malt- UiemlxTS of the latter is to olilHin the womanhurxl 
of Radha oven in the physical sense. 

The history ol religions tewches us an important Itsson. It is that 
any exagproted importance attached to tlie female clernent in ndigion, or 
the associadoQ of religion tvith amaroiis intrigues, *,*ven though iitspireti or 
prompted by tlie highest spirituu] motive and liackcd by mctaphysica^l 
interpretations, is sure to lead to the degradation of its followers. This is 
bc-st ill^micd by the fate of the ^kia and Radlta-Krislirja cults, 

It is refrMhing, theiefoiv. to turn to somr sects of VaLshnavism which 
roaliz<^d this trtith and gave a new tone to Ihe religion by avoiding thit 
fatal proceM. This was done by a lw\jtold means, tn the Maharashtra 
tuimtry Ratlin wiis rqikci.d by Rukmint, ihc lawful wife of Krishna, 
who plays all along a suiwrdinate r61e to her husband. Thu great 
preachers of this sect were Katndev (end of tlie L^th century' A.D,) and 
Tu^rapp (i^th cent.}, tlu* foundets of the popular form of Wishtjavism 
m Mara I ha country, Anothur mode, propounded by Ramanandu Itaih 
cent.) was to replace Kfishna and RadM bv RSnui and SitS. Titts 
w-aa further devdofied by hig famm» disciples, the chief among whom 
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were Kavlr trjth ccut. A.lJ.), Tufeidas (1532-1623 A.D,Ji, MiilukdSs 
{c. j6oo A.D.). Hilda (c, 1600 A.D.) aiid Rohidas. 

The telieion propoiindtiti by th<M« wiiii more chaste and pure. The' 
simpJe, Iwaiitiinl verses of Namdev, Tukaram. and die distiptes t>t 
Kamanuiida are full of piety and devotion and Ihey liave aiquired \\idf 
eeJebrity far iH^yorid stt,‘tarian limits. 

Iti addition to the piinliratioti iif the hkakii cult and its elevation to 
a high Kpirhtial level based on seeure foundations of morality, ttu^so 
Vaishtjava teachers together with Cltaitanv'a have made other notable 
contributions to tile cnlturo of tiie ivu^itarx^al age. Thtse may be snmtued 
up frn (l) preaching in vernacular wlticb tlitrcby got a great impetus: 
(3} ignoring the caste duititietioiia and admitting even the ]ow^^5^ castes 
to their fold; and (3) definitely rejecting rites and L-enmiouiiids as useless 
and laying stress on tlic morality and purity of the heart. Exrepiing 
Ratnauanda and Cliaifanya, the others carrii^I this last feature to an 
c.\treme form b}' discanrllng nltoget1ii;r the ivorship of images. 

Th^ chaKicteriatirs m-ed not be treated iti detail. The debt which 
Bengali, Hindi and iUrilfhi Jitcratun?s cuvv to these V'aishriava preachers 
is Iwi weil-known. As to tlli^ second, ii is interesting to recall that, of 
the chief disciples ol Kamlnandii who founded <l!ff(?rent schools, liavir 
is said to liave been a Muhajiiriiadaii weaver, Dadii w'as a cot ton-c lea jilt 
and Holiid^ was a leaUier-wxu'ktT. Rwjile of all classes aud castes, 
including Muhaniinadans, were taken into these sects, and thus began 
that levelling pTOces.s tlie cornpictfoii of which is stlU the aim and. alas, 
the despair of modern rcformcis. 

It will thus be seers that the socio-religious revolution skotcbtHl alwve 
follow^l dosfly the lines which marked that of the fifth century B.C. 
and culminated in Buddhism. Tlic only difTereiice is that emotionalism 
replaced ratioiiatism and a pious devotion to God trmk the plnre of the 
aitstere morality u£ the agnostic Buddliists. 

In a similar way, we muy notice the revival of the pure monotheistic 
doctrine of the Ufsinishads io die Sikh religion founded by >ran;ik 
{146^153^ A. I).). He invoked the one true Ciod. without any nami*, 
and withoul the mtemiedia ry of any prophet or incarnation. Numcnius 
Mahomets l>av»» there been." says Ju', "and multitudes of Biahmds. 
Vishnus and Sivas, but the chief of Lords is the one Lord, tlic true Name 
of Go(L" He discarded the V^xlas. Krishnu, saints and jitlgriiiiiiges^ 
and put faith in 01m sell-exislent Creator and Dcstreiwr who cannot be 
conceived in another fonn and whose tnie nature cannot lie expressed 
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in wflids. So far it has a wonderfo! aj^reenient with the Upankliadk 
d()ctrinc. Bui tJien diuiicd that fifjd can be comprchetuhid by 

knowledges or wisduiu, and instead of iricditatkwi he relied on faith and 
grace. Here we fnid tlie induencr of the hhukti cult which moulded ail 
religious thoughts of the age. Although Nanok deliberately [dacce] 
himself oiiftside the pole of Hindiiism, hbi doctrine, like that of Kattia- 
nanda and Chititanya. may la* looked npou as an aUempt to purify the 
hkakh rult on a tine dif!en?i)l from, but equally rooted in, the Hindu 
religion and philosophy of the past. IJke them be did away with caste 
distincuons and centunouLUs, and iiruarhed in vernacular. He also 
decried the worship of images. He was a more courageous re'torinfsr 
and went much fiiillier Hiau the other two, Tlic lesull w.is that his 
doctrines had never any great effccr upon the masses and was confined 
to the province of the Punjab where he tivi'd and preached. 

Aliliongh, Af. 1 iuive just said above, there is nothmg new in the 
special rhamcteristic features of these religious, including ee^en the 
i’Xt'lusion of the viorstup of images, and all of them may In' traced to 
arii:icnt Indian religious sv-stetas, still it Ls pofisibJe that the ndigion of 
Islam Stn-ed 33 a jxiteiit factor in leading to these developments. Ever 
smeo the th venth ceritun' A.TK Islam had hoeu jjrudually penetrating 
into India, and the politiral domination of Muhamnuidan dynasltcs since 
the thirteeutlt century A.D, led to a rapid mcranse of its'adherents in 
Northom Tndi^. Thir rlos** Tinrf mtirnatt^ coni^rl bvtu-qcn Hinduii^m and 
Lslam could not but afiect lioth the religions, and It is not perhaps a mere 
accident that from the foum-enth ccamry A.D the two characteristic 
features of Islam, the equality’ of miui and hatred of the worship of 
images, began (o influence the Vaiiitii.iav.a reformers. A more direct and 
Uioroiigh infiiicncL' of Islam may be traced in tht &event monotheisHc 
doctnnes of Nanak. It is also to he noted lh.tt tlu'so principles are almost 
ab^t m bomb India, precisely that part of tht country where the 
111 ueuce of ^lam wa.s the least. We cannot thus altogether Ignore the 
milue^e of klam in shaping the ruiigtous doctrines of Norfhern India 
and Maharashtra from the fourteenth century doum to the cud of the 
seventeenth, 


MODERN AGE ^ 


The eightrt-ndi cetituiy is similarly marked bv the imnact with 
r^ern Ihoiight which led to die rtiligioits reforms of the nineteentli 
century. It brought back the rationalism of the fifth century B,C. and 
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led Itt the faundiiiioi] iif iliif Bmlrinii Samaj (fncJudmi' I’mrihani Sauiij), 
the Sanidj and the Theosophttal Sociity. lowantf the close of 
the century flourished KaTnaJtrtahna ParanijUuuisa who sought to 
reconcile this rationalist doctrine with the emotionaJistn and ritualisric 
orthotioxy of the eiirJier age's on the of experience gained through 
spiritual ciUtUK. His disciple Swami V'ivekanaoda gave a definite shape 
to his catholic views, and hroadbased the ductriiH* on the Vedanta 
philosophy* He formulat«i the teachings of his Master as a definite 
creed and founded Uie great Ramkrishtia Mission which is now a potent 
forte not only in India, hut far beyond its tmundaries. It is powerfully 
moulding tlic Hinduism of the present day, and giving it a wide catholic 
cWacter* But its sphere of activity far transcends the narrow circle 
of Hinduism. By carrying to its logiral conclusion the Vedantic doctrine 
of the identitj' of man with God. it has esiafjUshcd the hiudamtuta) equality 
o tr^n On a secure basis* Coupled with its ciUier doctrine, that all 
religions, if truly followed, are but different waj-s to salvation, and there 
IS no inherent conihci lH:twi<en one religion and another. If Ims oUcred 
a solutimi of the most complicated problem of Uur day. To a liistorian. 
Its significance lies in ihc wonderful synthesis of the varied . uUnres of 
India—the phU(isii])hy ul ihe rpiiiiBhadB and Sankara is combined with 
the tliwstic licliefb, and the pursuit of the highest knowledge of alu^lraci 
pnnciplcs IS accompanied hy mcdiuniou and devotion. The ritiials of the 
I uranic religion arc performed with metjeubus care, hut it knows no 
distinction ol caste .md cri-cd .ind equally lionour^ not oiilv Buddha and 
thaitanya hut Christ, Muliaramad, Zoroa*stor and other founder of 
great religious sinsteins of the world* A great future lies fjtforc it. but 
It 15 as >'Ct too early to forestv or fonxiast ite ijllimate destiny. 


PROTO-INniAN Cl’LTL’RE 


The valley’s of the Jncliis and the Ganges have a claim to iriiTnomlity. 
Their eiianm sirike Ute eye in a series of suriirises. Meandering rivers 
make wide and lov€'Iy deloiirs. Kt-n* were the abodes of ancient peace 
and Ihe haunts ol V’edir singers. In the paradise ftf s^'ctling waves and 
overiiuiiging woods w’ero intcrc-ak of sylvan islets and bowtjy Imllows. 
Once ujxm a thne towers wen- bosonted high in the lofty trL<v$. At 
MohcnjijHlaro (he mourtds soar 70 fu. above the plain, over an area of 
240 acres. About 80 miles south lies Arari, when? tliere are deeper strata 
aw'aiting the sp;ide and shovel, and .joo miles north-east ts Harappa in 
tliG Ptinjalt. where mounds rifting to 65 ft. were first noticed in 1920. 
The culture was Iruced as far as Riipar in the AmWla district by itj32. 
Southward it 1 ms been jairsned as far dc>w'n as Limbdi in Kathiawa^. 
It is knoMm to have cxteudeci over the whole of fixe explored region of 
western Ilhidusian. from the submontane region of the Himalayas in 
the north ht the river Nanniida in the south. Just at the moment of 
writing (August, there appears good prospect of tracing this culture 

to its beginning in neolithic limes. 

Notices of some dclails appi*ared iix the annual Reports of the 
Arcbaological Survey rrtmj i(i2o-2j miwaids to TQ27-28. The rums of 
llarappa and Mohenjn-daro were ^“i^ted and atiTdied bv the present 
writer during Novembt-r. ittaS, and critical estimates publislK-d by him 
in the .trynjj Path (Jammy, 1030), and tfic ffalf-veatiy fournat of ihr 
Mysore Uaiversiiy (VoL Ill. Xn. 2). Those of Mohenjn-daro were 
published in detail by Sir Ji,»lui Marshall in 1031 [3 VoJs. ProbsthaTn, 
London}. ^The only additions to the subJcct-jnatttT since have been tlie 
Arebaoh^'iat Report for i(^2p (published in 1933) and the .VemmV 
on Sindh (published, 1933), The finds nre of ronsidembk* mfervst to 
siiidents of Indmu sociology anrl ti’Iigion. 

I Bim-uixns 

The largo edifice at Hamppfi contains two rows rd halls built on 
tlio same plan, with flwirs \vtM laid. The guntnil foundation widt is 
162 ft., and each of the halh is 57 ft. Iot^j, xhe larger halls are 17 ft. 
wide, and the ones alternating with Uxem. 3^ ft. There are steps 

Ifi^ding to oue of the larger halts from below, and on the aide? of the 
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halls art rytims or hooses. The atiwUcr halLs an? enclosed by buttiYsssea, 
ihe entrance being only b)' a slit on one side, llie walls aw of kiln<bunit 
clay, and tJic stouter ones aw g It. at the biise. Two brick-kilns have 
been unearthed, and numerous aTtirlcs of oiirtjienw'arc. Wedge-shaped 
bricks are used [Diind wells, and they nscmblc the aureole round the 
figures of the sun on the pots, Tlure are bath-rooms and an eiitKirate 
system of drainage. One huge drain at Mnhenjo-daro is 6 ft. high inside 
and is covered by projecting bricks fmm the sides, built in the fasJiion 
of an alcove. The bricks found in the latest levels arc similar to those 
uneartlicd at fir by Mr. Woolley. Economy is cff^'twl bv' the tise of 
sun-dried bricks, ivhich are in use in Sindh even to-day. mitigating the 
belt of tile sun. A.*i the e?rptorrittons go decfier down, the masonry' is 
seen to dvteriorait', and the houses decrease in sT/e. 

Vedk- evntlfiuce indicates that tlie cilit's of the Aryas were of brick 
(it/r/u^it), while those of the Asuras were of stone The Aryas 

liv(>d on the banks of rivets and hence the jireference for bund brick. 
Stone huildings were out of the qut'sboiu as settlements were frequently 
changed and the coimtri' was vast arid alluvial (contrast the conditioris 
of Egy|jt and South India). One of the texts of the Yajitt-VinliP even 
refers to the dismantling of a brick hall of the Ajy.^s by iherr encniifis. 
Thm- is evidencij of a similar brick-work and of an alcove in brick-work 
or " rrencSlation both in Mtsjpotaima aiid in Egypt. But die brirks 
of the Indus Valley arc straight-sidi^ (as in Egy^pt), while tlie Sumerians 
used |ilano-4:onvex bricks alioiii 3,(joo B,C. Recent excavations at 
Ererh. LTr and Kish have, hoW'ovtT. discloscKt much earlier strata there, 
when the buildings wert^ of small rt?ctangular bricks, not of unhandy 
plano-convex ones. Tlie bricks show no traces of straw or other binding 
material. Ihe underground cellars rcsemlde tltose of Mesopotamia, 
which afforded retreat in the summer months. Bui there are no Wths 
in Mesopotamia. From ccrdmic evidence, the sim-dric<l bricks are 
Ixrlieved to Ix' earlier than the Nal burials, and therefon? piv-Sumcrmn 
in date. L-shaped bricks are iitad to co\’i‘r up corners, and onlv otic 
such is found at Susa, twidently an importation irom the Indus Valley, 
The thick widls and the use of smi-buint bricks for the foundation and 
sides In walls appear to me to lie dear evidence of the anxiety- for 
ixoteetion against percolation and innndatioTj. This is also evidenced 
by the fact that the thresholds of houses arc considerably higher tlian 

^ f'rjt'IVffil IV. 5D-1D. 
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ihL* sire«t Icvei, DEingen fnuti flnmls aw ktn>wn iu the earliest books 
of tlie ^ig-Vedett anti one hymn of the ^ftvintb l) 0 <fk' recoitU tot ui« 
floods oJi the Ravi abated in Ksponse to the prawts of Vastshto- 

Village life is tvidenced by iOimyanR in from of bouses, tiur Uvnes 
btUwccn streets, brick-kilns and i^ottors* sliojis, Some of Uic narrow 
outer wrandahs would seem to indicate that the Indian dwsrs op'tiwl 
on the inside and not on tile vomndali as in Sumem. N’eiy few door- 
sockets have been found. Wr never find the shallow roveal wi the side 
of a wall for a door to abut against, which i!> A viry comnion totiire 
ill Smnnia, Tlieni a uo nvidLtice yet of city walls, as Ihcie tindoiihlKlly 
is in Sttmeriiin Kish, 'flu plain severe lacades and long bam walls, arc 
pnJike the panelled walls uf .Mi-y^politmia. I fie skies of IniiltUngs bicv 
ibe cardinal points frp. Kfuirt), wheiciis it is the corners thiit do so in 
Babylonia. 

Some of ibfM* elatxJTate ttliltcvs may really bt- temples- Hindu 
superstructures, wetv of W'ood, aiitl jX’risbt’d ait^^gellH■^, Marshall tiiinks 
tot to iinnsiially massive fcnmiLitions of striirturv XXX, nvarty lo ft. 
det^p with a solid bifillinK of crinfe brirk. presupposes a liigh snper- 
stmetuff. perhaps a corbelled Hishara over the central apartincni. 
Tliere are small q^uartets ranged sym metrically in a douhlc row ak’mgfiiilo 
it. Sinulatly the pillared halt in or 1- .'iica has its roof si.rpporti'fl on 
2Ci brick piers, disposal in four rows of five Tlic iloor was hitor 

dividixl tip by a number of narrow rmrklors or giingivtiys most of which 
Ue pandld north to soutli. Tlie chief seat was in the middle of tlm 
south side of the Irajl. As the idol is placed facing the east , the lienchisH 
and corridors were apt arcommodaliou for lire audicnct- at public 
worsliip. But no trace of any imngi.' or image-base has come to ns. Wi' 
may aisimie that the idols were also huiluoni-cl of w<huI or other jicttsh-' 
abfe maferial, as and ralhakaraSf eK[x?rls in woodwork, were, 

atone of i-.rati-tiiiu'ii, .accorded plact« in the ICitig's Cabimt in ancient 
India.* 

That the cult statues stoorl in chapds <pf sort is vaguely 

suggested by certain seals, on which a statue is depirLcd framiHl, it 
rvere, In a doorway made of die tdvailha tree, atjuiire nicJbns in the 
walls of two rooms in Moheiijo-daro giw this fKirtifin the look of ,t 
temple. The large halls of Harappa cannot be explained otheru'ise tlian 
as h.ilts of sacrifice or of congregational worship. The large of the 
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halls and tht rooms siitms to mh oiil lii« iissiimplion llmt lliesc may he 
mere rooms of worship in private houses as in am’ieiil Crcle, or small 
shrines as at Ur. We have an anulognc lather at Kish, where there 
are teitij^Jes and tpin|)l<‘'tort'ers hiiill of early pUiiio*cotivej( bricks, a hir^e 
open court for worshippers wdl provided tvith water, and a special 
shrine at the end of the court, UotiKrogatioriaJ worship is meUraied by 
the joint family system of the time with its partitions e’videncrd by ^sirty 
walls between houses and new walls by their side. Evidence of rounded 
street-comers possibly points out to pnKressions along the streets. 

II inTilAN FIIUTRES XSn nr.UUlSES 

The men have ihcir hands about their knees, in fignrlntiS of both 
HarapiMi and Mohciijo-daro. and some of diom have the irngn ho^jd. 
Til!.' Nafiia were serpent-W'nrshrpjJers, and U>i.‘y figure in a scrni.mythical 
way in eartv epic traditioni*. \\'’e find Ihern nrentioned as jx:oplfc 
connected with the Narmada, and their women tnanied by epic hrrm^ 
like Arjuna. in the MahtthhUrafa, and Kuski, son of tsri Kama. Their 
habitat is one of the seven regions of I’uranic: geography, and they had 
disjiersed along the coastal regions of the Indian ocean, and croswd over 
to Ceylon. They llave loft mcitiorials in piacc names—Nagercoil in the 
west, N’cgapatam on the east coast—and ore mentioned in the Ceylonese 
and in the earliest Suitli Indian Jiteratiirc and traditions. 
One of the figurta? on the seals is ctnsS'leggcrl in meditation, and has been 
rightly interiuxtod as an Indian god in pose. The jiijaatika ixistnre of 
the men (hands atwut the knec-iajwJ is described in one of the later 
V’cdic texts.' This may ix contmsttHl with the Smneriati iMsturc of the 
hiinds folded at the waist. The curious hiiU-kneeling position with the 
right kuce roisr^tl is that exactly used by the ffindiis to this day at tin 
riti!S to the miines. The hands rrst on the knees, between which a fold 
of a skirt-like garment is stretched fplate <y), ftgnres 4 to 61 . 

Another feature of interest is the dmpery in the tipayUa 
That tliLi was the prevailing mcxle is proved by figiires I to 3 in plate lOO, 
ivhere the left nrni and hand arc shapeless, being hidden bcncatli the 
shawl: but the right ones are bartf, ns the shawl pulses undtmeath. This 
mode ol wearing the toIxt was initiated in India hi the later Vodk age, 
Plate yS, figure 1 shows the Indian /ifuku (mark) at the centre of Ihe 
forohead! as well as the upnvUa awily thread), riate 105, figures 22 and 
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25 shti\v lilt; arraiigcj»c!nl ui llie hair Ut Itin.'i' (xiiL't, as d^scrilieii in Vwiic 
filiiahsin {IrikafHirda}, A loiig coil is woutnl nunti and round gii the 
tup nf the head: and there are two cods, one on oiiiierside. 'JlMire is 
a similar figuR' dug up at Harappa. showing that this is ch a rot t eristic. 
One of fhe fcinaJe figures U suckling her babe, another clasping 
soiueUiidg to Jier breast with the Idt hand, and a third is aj>i>arently 
ii goddess righting with a lion or a tiger. 1 here arc some slinilat figiires 
on Assyrian seals. Indian legend di^ribcs the fight of tlie goridcss 
I Jiirga Willi a demon liaving the form of a wild biifTalo (nwWs/m). The 
Indian female figures have iheir upjH'r arms covered \vith armltts right 
up to the shoulder, as is even now the fashioo with newly wedrlwl wnmen 
Ilf Sindh and Kiijputuna, The women aro semi-nudf. Figures of 

nudf women wero unknown in Ijulylonb lieforc the ojid of the third 
mtllenmum B.C, 


Mr. Mnckay rlrows altontion to the fiitt that the liutiiitii statiian' 
doos not resemble that of any other country. The eyes arc long and 
t^TTOw. not roiuid and lull, as in all Sumerhn shvhtary. The neck is 
' 1- forehead, low and rccetlLng, denrs not 

SS? ru^ Of intellect or bram-povver. There is no prognathism, no 
ohhpue iMongol) eye. The ndge of the nose is in a line with tlie fore¬ 
head, as m Greek statuary fmUike Sumerian). The ear is poorly 
icpie^mr^, unhke in iiarly Egypt or Siimerb, The arm is tiw thin 

or any with Hie upmr lip 
^aven ^ i:, Sumena. A closely rropjwd. and somefirnefi curK-^U-iird 

■» “ 

not nn the rfiott |«* pr„mm,„, „„d sewi. 

^ resitaibles the intxlern dhf>ti. Fillets as in nre- 
Sargonic graves arc of gold or silver or woven material in i«.i . 
a ganutmi was fRjquentlv worn from the wakt tbymH *> >^’>^114 

shawl under the right and over left shouSiT^^ 

'-'oded-np huir in place wore woni in Sumpri-i until 'ti * 
than at MohenjJaro. Traces ol l 

in the trefoils. found 

in. niijstnited in Volume 

the loin-band, an'd a g1rXVthJl^b''T down 

mcdalHons in front. The $ 
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are truly Indian« Tijt‘ buttucks are not unduly pronouneed as in cither 
counliiua (e.g. Egypt, sec yojir. Eg, Arch, for 1929. pi. IX* Bg. 2 ). Plate 
105, figure 30 clasps a suckUJig babe with imth anus, and was dUcovcrod 
H ft. below the sudace. Sir Aurel Stein picked up quite a shiiiLir figure 
at Mdii. llu^ have to be coiitrasted with plate 105, figure agi lor 
iustancc, which pix>ves its outlandisli character by Uie cxaggeratioii of 
the buttocks, not the thighs, and by its being singuiarly free fiom 
oroaraent. 

Xu tile museum at Atoheujo-daro the skeletons are dolichocephalic, 
but the skull from the Iractional burial and die marble and alabaster 
statues show a pronounced bnichytephaly. In one stratum—the B.J. 
site—a skull is dearly prognathous, the chin being prominctii and sharp- 
ongltxl. But these skulls arc ol uricertain dates. As Mr. Hargreaves 
observes, " The cettainty that these 14 skeletons are of a date sub^queiit 
to the decay of the bailding in which tlicy wxre recovered, assigns them 
to a period posterior to the abandonment of the later city.'* " Of die 
skelehil remains found in area HR only two can ivitli certainty be assumed 
to be true bttii'tb, vie. NoSh I and 3. and of tliese the former hjis no 
coiuiecdon with the Indus civilKation, mid the latter is seemingly of a 
date subsequent to die abandonment ol die courtyaid in which it was 
found." Of the lOO fractional burials at Harappa only one is con¬ 
temporary with those of Muhciiio-dart* and is assignable to the Liter 
period 111. It is later than the proto-historic period of our finds. 

All the methods of disposal of the dead found in llie relurs, with one 
or two others, are found described in tlie V'edic texts.* and in later non- 
Aryan traditions.* From ancient South Indian sites w'ore itneortlied long 
ago nojnerous urns like those of Harappa, in which skdeions wtro doubled 
up inside, iheir foreheads Inung bound with fillets of gold as at Mohenjo- 
daro. and with broiixc figures of tire dog and tlie btifialo near iliern. 
These dearly non-Aryan ums are now in the .Madras museum, The 
Dravido-BabyIonian sj-steni of presen’ing dead bodies Is mentioned in 
the Rantdyana. where some people are spoken of as mntapdh, and in 
the ancient Tamil works, the Puranamtru and the ManimekhaUL 

Ill. IMPLEMEXTS AND ORNAilENTS 

Tliese are of gold, silver, copper, lead and bronze. Broiize 
imploments, discovered in plenty', dismiss tlie mistukrn noikiii of India 
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having liad only a copper and not a bronze age. Shell bangles, coppr 
rings and bracclebi wen* found on the skolclons. Tiic Eviinglcs are hollow 
and lilk-d with shellac or joined with wax. t h) ;K>ine of them are two 
pin-holes at each side of tiie joint. These bracelets are unlike those of 
Syna and South Knssia. w’hich are peoiitiiiijlaj. Dr. Homcll ideiiUfit'd 
rnps and banglis of India among llie nilns of Siisa and Lngash. Con¬ 
nection \tith Miiioan cnilure appeam to be indicated bj' the incised 
marks and symbols on tfie prehistoric pottery imci'irlhcd at llvderabad. 
IridiEtn connthction W'ith Biibylmiia must hove beeii by sea as W'ell as bt' 
land. We have no Inuiiiui modificatiwi {suljslitntkm of h for s. for 
inslauce) in the naiiiir^i fi;r ajce atnl mnstiii, of (lie Aryan gods hgtiring 
m the h<jgliaz-keui iiiS4;iiptioijs, or of the peopio najited in the Tel*aJ- 
Aniama letters. The dJino-lingual island ol the Brahuis of Balurhistan 
also suggests connwLioji by Uie s<>a. Ttie knitting needk* are cylindrical, 
ojig and aharp-poiiileti, with eyes for the thread. Spinning and needle^ 
work are tveU-knovii-u Vodic occupations. Stone kidvus and crude 
scrapers were found along wiUv jewels in iMtljshrd gnld. fine paste and 
glazed taiimcc, white and blue, whereas the fdut colour did not find lavoiir 
with tfic Sumerians. 


Till Cupjjer and Bronze Age to which thi'se finds belong is Aiyun 
rather than Dravidian. The t opper Age in Kgj pt k that of the second 
city of Susa, contemporary* with lau* pre-dyiiastic times and wih the 
earliest Sumeriana of history. All the sniiilJ copper implements of the 
age ^ shafjtd on prototypes ol bone and stone. The tyjje of axe is 
certainly of Asiatic origin.' Its name p^akku (A'edie paraiu) shows its 
Indian origin. The axes of the first city of Susa arc independent of stone 
prgUnypes. and arc bormwals. Keai bronze was unknown in Mc^ 
poiimia; what was calii-d bronze there was an aJIov of lead, antimony 
and copper. The non-^\rj'an love of oriiamenl is entirely absent, and 
ttare an- no traces of decomtion in tiic buildings, Tlie dtsigns on lltc 
panned pottery are primitive and commonplace. The few human 
tmages in die round are arohaic and primitive. No copper implemeote 
iim..Tom_pamcd Irj- iron on^ have yrt bevn discovered in South India 
It tdic word for coptnjr is hhn^ the Sumerian urud and the Armenian 
tfrmr (ef. aUoy). It is gonemUy accepted among scholars that the 
^ gyptians got lfn?ir knowledge of copper-w-orking from the East, 
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Engraved scais w(’re found in thr rooms, and everywhere in the 
btiUs. They aie of variifl rnateTiils. few aiv of pottvr3\ some of 
steatite^ axid most of fine paste knoMTi as faience. Some of die earliest 
date, discovered ance 1927, arc evidoudy compartmenfs for hoiding 
amulcis which were folded smalK No tnte sealing Ims been foiirul hem, 
but the cJuy :iealitig of Vokha in Babylonia bears the humped bull and 
pictographs identical \^'ith ours, and at its back is some woven material. 
U probably rcprcsencs a bale froin India, Our seals which are 
rexrtangular in lonn have aualogues in the new finds at Kish, which are 
pro-^iiimccian. Prof. Langdon announced (he discovery" in the pre- 
Sumerian mins al KUh of a seal which Is rectangular in shape and 
covered willi piciogmphs “ quite similar to I he steals of the Indus V'alley." 
They differ from the Sumerian scaLs, which are i>f stone, cylindrical, and 
concave-sided, and are of white, red and black coloim^. <Jiir colours 
arc blue and green. The conical se^ab of Syria and the straight-sided 
ones of Egypt ate of later Babylonian rimes. 

The seals haw f«*n clalxiralely descrilwd by Mr. Markay in 
chapter zi, and profusely illustrated in the plates. They could he 
arranged hi chronological order along the lines alieady suggested by 
me in igjo.^ To tlie earliest period must lie assigned the square seals 
with no boss, inscribed on Imlh sides. Six arc mctangiilar, with plain 
tnacriptions and without animal devices. Two of tltt.'sc are of steatite, 
and two of pottery. Hit’ latter are wry umisiJiij material. Of these 
livelve, seven are pierced with a small hole to take a cord. Tw'o are 
very ihhi, Ix^ing o.rz inch thick, anti the hole of fliose pierced is o.t inch 
in diameter, bt>red from both sides of the seal. Tlie edges nf the lioles 
show no we.^r- In fact, they could not have been much used at all, as 
stOiLtite tends to split along the cleavage planes. The designs on them 
axe geometrical pattenvii, triangiiUr and quadrilateral. One of them 
shows a short-horned hull on the obvenxf. It is clear that th^ seals 
are gcncnrily connected with the potterj-. One of the earliest has the 
figure of a unicorn, which is really tlie side view- lA a bull or an antelope, 
and solar symlxib. It b R'corded in the report of the Arcluculogtcal 
Survey for rf> 25 -i 939 that this seal f i.zz sq. inch) was picked up In nne 
ot the earliest strata, staled bj' Sir John Marshall, Intermediate ill 
(graded from top to bottom). This stratum is lowirr than Interinediate 
* Sof. (LoiKltm* ig3* f- 
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n (4250 B.C.) '* hy a coDsidctable g^ap. averaging well over 4 ft" 
'■ Houses in it show marked efiects of tlowiing." " At that {wriod. too, 
the site must have liwn alt^mcloned for a cuiisidemble time. Portable 
objects me, therefore, rare at the lower levds." Now, Interiiiediaie JI 
is aiilerior |o [ntermedkte I. which from its data is itself piv-Satgoiiic 
(3000 B.C:.), Thus t!ic most modest estimate would yield llit hith 
tniilcnoinm B,C. for the level of Ititcnnediaic m to which the tsrdicst 
seals (so far known) btdong. 

To the nmet period Ixilung the tecta nguJur seals with perforated 
convex back, of which 64 have Jxicn found. Three gf these m* pottery 
seals, anil tlu-y conUcin no piciographs. That the engraving was 
pritmiive is gathered from the fact that the iuscnptiotjs on them were 
cut Iwfore the seals were baked. Seals of Hits class (e.g. No, 402) were 
pjckt-d up from the Hargreaves arci at a liigher level than those detailed 
m Uift previous paragraph—^ ft, below the surface. 

To this stage belong the seals witli dm perforated Imjss. Three of 
ihL-M mimd and considerably worn, xud the perforated boss is sub- 
^vtdrd by a poove. One of them (No. 576 HR surface level) rt^veals 
le stf«s/tAo sign and the proto-Elamite design of squares found in the 
i^arilcst peniHl of Susa (Susa J] and Baludiisfan. But the greatest 
maprily, mimbenng 32B, are square seals of varying thickness, of which 

siHMi collar 

425!! “‘^y (Voi. 1 . p. m as arc B.C. 
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Rtit in thcf next season tiie Siin'cy tsglUed cm a ntgtilar cylinder 
seal thick and very like prc-Sargonic. TJvesc strata nnist« thcrororc, be 
assigned to about 30UO H C, .As Mr. Mackay himself tcmaiks, " A 
cylinder seal very like pFe-S:irgonic indicates 3000 to 2750 B,C. for the 
upper strahi of Molienjo-daro." 

V OK TUIC SEALS 

TIk' animaJ figures on the seal form a v-ery mlerwting study. The 
sbort-bonicd bull with uc^k swathed in g;aTlands is of a Ic^pe found at 
Ur of the pre-Sargonic period by Mr^ Woolley. The rhinoceros ap^icars 
rarelyt and more often in tlic day model. It is rendered with fidelity, 
even Ut the wicked pjg-like eyv. The nniinal is conspicuons by its 
ahsenoL’ in Elam anti Mesopotamia. On the other hand, the lion is not 
on any of the seals, though it ap(H.’.m on tin- archaic seals of Klam and 
Sumcriii, and fnccjnenily at KLdi. The tiger is proved by its lieing 
striped and stands at a manger, as on the Telloh seal in the Louvre, 
and has its analogue in the hyaena and man ou the cylinder seal from 
Kish. The tiger and tlie crocodile represent the connect inn of ttie Indus 
icith tlie Gangelic Valley. The Lower Gatigetic region is the home of 
the tigvr. The crocodik' symboli/jfs the fjanges in works of art of 
historical times. It is possible, too, that die Ugiirr of the tortoise dial 
bus been discovered symtiolizes the Jiunna. So does (he pSpal tree, 
which is the tree of Eternity and the tn* of the folk in Vcdic 
Hie fish-e.iting gharial (gavial) appears on three seals and is pcciiliar to 
India. The elephant figures on 15 seals, though sparsely reprcseuled 
in the patten'. The antelope was tlir saca'd antnuil of the Aryas. On 
two seaJa it has a shmb in front, a very common motif on anbak 
Sumerian seals. Its short tail and riirling horns sho%v that ft resembles 
the unicorn, but has two horns. In fact die so-called Unicom has .sint'.e 
iieen found on a Harappa seal with two homs like those of the ox. Sir 
John Marshall now agrees that it k the animal in profile, whelSier ox or 
doer* which is alwa>'s represented with a single horn on Sumcri.an seals. 

But the most interesting unimuk on die seals are the hoose and the 
liumihxt bull. Tlie heavy wrinkled dewlap does not ap[Kur on the seals 
or on die pnittery' of Elam or Sumeria. but is found carv^ on the undiaic 
bitiimen ve^cls from Susa It, The coloured pottery' figure of a buH dis¬ 
covered by Herzfield in luiu and referred by him to the bronze period 
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nppcatsto haw a dch&ih* hump {lUusfrated Loadov iVevfSt June r, 1929, 
I'tgnre 24), 'file clay sealmi? ol Yokha (Rahvlooia) has tht.> humped 
bull and pictographs. Tlte animal appc^ai^ to be on a Itino^totib bas- 
mlid oi alxjui Gudca’s time (3400 U.t.). Jt is a common motif in ihe 
Mehi of lialticbistau, riie two-hornttl bull was an arrival in 

Surncria, where only one repirsentabon of ii has come to light—at Ti-Uoh. 
On the other hand, the bultalo is not known cast of the Indus, appears 
in wtsi Suidhian pottery, and profusely in the potteiy further west. 
The humped bull was unknown in an abonginuUy wild state, and the 
development of the hump was an Indian art, TIu' hump is dcscrilitd in 
numerous Vedic texts of tlie tenth book of the 

Remains of the horse arc found in the higher levels, and “ paucity 
m I he levels itiiiy lie dtte to the soil brimg impregnAt wl wit h 

salyel^." .Mackay’s rongh terracotta figurine of a horse was found at 
a deptli of Ii fi., along with camel-bone In S(> area. The animal is 
desenbed in tnunertm!^ Ijtig-Vetlic texts. Different kinds of horses were 
known and differrmUaird in the tahr Vedas. L'uigdon has read the 
idvogram for horse Kur) in archaic Siimcrnin of the fourth milton- 
niiim B.C, But die horse is an Importation into Stimnr and appears 
only m one of about .^ooo B.CV. In the tehlcts of Ifammurabi 

about aioo B.C., the horse was re-discovered as the ' asa of the liitls ‘ 
or thf ' ass of the i?ast.* though meantime it had travelled into Europe, 
in omenifiia was recently discovered a ^^prt=^cr^ tat ion of the horse of 
aUmt 2300 B,C, ft was carvad m amimr V»y neolithic inaTi in llm nmdffm 
ti of Dantaig and compares with Sumerian carving on Ixitit.* 

VI, SYwnoi,s on thk 

"'S' ‘"I""?**'’® >>•' sral' an' ihc whM-U and the 

>h 1 r" “ “?* “S’" “ in "» l»«nry 

?■*' only on on!- rida, 

’ ■ "nwiaii whMls have the raised hub tin boUi sides. We have 

».e ^the p«,e„. neete, iia.„ve.i 

Ti. -,ipi„ U I. H, to,,. „ ,.e„, Ocea., .„3, ^ 
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as wf fariier datR (about 3500 B.C*} the fotif-wlinelet] wagons 
pictimtd on mmsaie suindard at I'r,* and Mackay assigns to this date 
the wagotts and rhariots of pro-Sargomt: Kish. We have no atialt^e 
in Egj'pt tid tht Hyksos jjoriod (1800 B.C,), 

The sMastika figurtfs on several seals. In one (HK tin- obverse 
is an involved sign of irianglcs. In .mother (No. 576) diere is a design 
of stfuarts found in Susa and Baluchistin in the proto-Elamite or earliest 
peric^ of Susan culture. The s>'inUjt migrated from India to ail parts 
of die iinclent world. It is found on the pottery of Susa and Musyan. 
At Truy it is a motif decorating the spinning whorl. Dr. SeMiemann 
suggested the identity of the Greek triglyph with the cross, 

Evans records its presence in the pabce of Minoa in a simple foTm with 
curved arms, and in a con'tplcx form on an ivory of tlie third period 
in Early Minoan. In the Jiext periotl {the first of illidiUe Minnan) it 
.ipjX'ars on putlety first with the arms curved and later with straight 
arms. In Babylonia it has exactly the form in which it^ used in modern 
India/ In the earlicsL cuneiform (c. ^000 B.C.] it is in the form of a 
««£.< in a square, and dettoUs the sheep-h>lU. On the cylinder seal iti 
the Newell Collection (Clurago, 1934, p, 145) it .appears us X-siiuped 
design ” with loops at Its (our ends,” On a seal (No. 168, ibid A it 
looks like a hlaltesc cross. It is among the symbols at the temple of 
Karnak* and among the signs at Tdl-el-tlesy.' In Ihc latter it is merely 
a plus, and in the former it is surrounded by pellets exactly in ilie same 
way as in the ' Ujjaio symibol * on the early Indian coins. In auoient 
China there ts also a smaller .ann at right angles to each of the arms of 
the IndLin mtastika, and in Persia wt find a triangle at every end. 

VU. TIIE 6<‘RIPT 

The script on the seals is Lodian and Aryan. It is the earliest known 
form of llie Brahms alphabet, as opined by Prof. Langdon, The 
symbols and legends on punch-marked coia’J are its earliest dcsecTidaots. 
None of these signs can be shown to have a syllabic value. Smith and 
Gadd consider that parts of the body are hardly represenh-d. But there 
is dear evidence of the descent of pa from the pdda (foot), as marks 
for fingers, are found in llie figures. It appears, likely, loo, that the 

' p- SI. 

* Pftlkcr tf pt»I \it^^ 

* oilers EjiypUan Pblft 4J, 

•Qgdd: Grip* f»j Iht p. 175. 
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liitkT-forni is derived from the hand (/msto) hguriJi^ in the pititograplis. 
Anyway the neat monomentat fonns of the pictography indicate a long 
period of evolndon. 

Several attempts Imve b(,H;n madi? tn ujjmvd Ihc pirtographs. The 
tiidiest way thjd of Wiiddl.' It was hasetlon Sir John JTatshaU's earliest 
theory of the Indo-SumcTian origin of the caltme, and was foredoomed 
to failure. Xcxl came the view o( l.iid)gdrjn (1927) that the script has 
no tonutxtiori wilh Sumerian or pmiiKElainite signs, and that its 
ri'seiiihliniic 10 Egj'ptian pictoym/ihs ivoutd he suggestive hut for the 
pn.'senfe o( detached acix-rits distingiiLshing it from any of these systems. 
He holds that Huhler's llietirj’ of tin- origin of liie Brahml is entirely 
nnw'arranttd. As the I’hietitdans I'vnivi'd their script by- rhonsing signs 
from thr vast \'aTiety of Egyjitian piiiogtaphs, so did the Indians evolve 
the Hrahmi alphaltid by choosing the iiecessaTy sigin; from (he symbols 
found in proio^Indkm culture. If strata are to be distiiigihshed, Ihe 
inscriptions on the small s(onc rectangh's of Hamp[>a arc earlier than 
tUota- of Mohenjo-daro. flir itiysleiy* will probably be chured up by 
the t^ossible discovery ol bilingual legends in the course of the 
excavations. 


01 day tablets as in Meso[:iotamiii no traii has been found in the 
Indit-s Valley, The characters arc ingeniously modified by ihe addidem 
ui atceuLs. MlF^ikts and other oxpcdk-jiis. arc rombinifd in Ihc 

form of conjmicls. Small groups of strokes never exciji'dlng 12 have a 
phoiKitk instead of a numerical value, Tlie writing appears to be from 
ngUt to left and in cases iiko boiisttophedon (wffgnri or serpent-wiso), 
as m the Err-igiidi rock inscription of Asoka reccnllv dlwovered In Semtb 
India. All thc^- featnn>s strongly sogHcsl the pumly Indian character 
^Pran Xaih have recentl)- sought to connect 

l«i. Hta Qumlrrly. No rapkmation ran bo consklriotl saUs- 

"'“'""e "f «>■; acoonb, .ho di,critia.l 

adjuncts and the conjunct hr tier-forms. The ptcto^raulii. ficrinte an* 

fPOtt'^'Ty fragmeiiLs and cop^r tablet^! The 
^callid seals may not be seals at all, as no trace of ' sealine ' has 

n r ta T fmpmssions. As Mackay points 
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l>ark or leather folded small, more probtibiy in tiiin metallic sheets 
an which tahsinanic drsiwuigs an: carved at the present day. Several 
such hollow seals have been found since 1927* Many inscriptions end 
willi tile same sign if read from right lo left. 

The question has been niised, whj* was the superioritj’ of the cylinder 
over the stamp seal nol apprec-iated here? t! seems to me that this 
was due to die nature of the material us 4 :d. The square or fdrloiig 
setting suits tJit surface of the pitrchniHiit or papyrus, and we know that 
oblong surfaces iverc 5 dway.s piepand — whether on point leaf or on 
copjjor sheet — for wiithig on bi ihis country. The cj'linder suited the 
clay tablet of Mesofjotarnia. The cylinder tableb^—only five—found in 
India are of ivory, long and thin and nnperforatpd. They were ” no 
seals at all." 


VIll. CEUAMICS 

llie excavations of Nincvdi, in a rntPiind dug up 92 ft, to virgin soil, 
reveal five successive cultures going back to 5000 B.C. llie earliest is 
a coarse, plaiti, incised ware vvlitch is sucemhd by a hiiUianl thrce-coJoiir 
decoration on a varnished slip. Third comes tlie stage of infant 11m- 
burial, grey ^'amished pottery', seal unpressions with aiiimai drawings, 
loys and early examples of copper and bmniic. Fourthly, we have the 
Erech red ware and seal impres.srons of circa ^000 B.C, Liili-si ol all 
arc the wheel-itiadr [vdnttd jHittery, incised fiottery and Sumerian se.sl 
impression. 

'lire tombs of the city of Icpc (iaura antedate the royal tornlis of 
Ur and are of about 37^^ B.C, They contain plaques and combs ol 
ivory and beads of lapis lazuli^ gold and camelkn. Meso]jotamta in 
this age ivas connecter 1 with Anatolia and to die west itinl with 

Baluchistan to the east. Pottery of the jumtid Ur type carriirs Ihis to 
the fifth nuHennium B.C., die delicate egg-aheh painted pottery.' 

Woolley suggests the sequence in time. The early five warts ot 
Susa may be .assigned to about 4350 BX. The five wares of Musyaii 
and Td-cl-Of>eid betray dktorlious of the tramsitiuns from natural to 
geometric designs and belong, according to Fmnkfort, 10 a later stage 
(c. 4000 B,C.). Still later is the polychrome pottery of Kidi T, Susa II 
and ^fo^tll Syria, luitest of all atv the earliest remains al Ur. of Hlxuit 
3100 B.C, 

* r4M Tiififi. Lomlmi, May ph 
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C-tfrtein disrinrtive feamres uf Indian portion' hav<- !o bt studied so 
^ to amye at a typologicaj comparison yielding a chroiiologit:al sequence. 
i ne conili motif is found only on i>otteiy df Susa 1 . but not earlier, and 
this has Iweo dai^d B,C. 4250.* Tlie tlowing designs derived from plant- 
fomis are dBnnttivc of ihe pottery «f Sindli. Balwrlitstan and Sefstan. 
&g 7 ag border connect die Nal and Susaii [witer^’. HemisphcriciiJ amt 
^gular lyjrters occur rn Scistan and Sindh. SimilaritU'S to Sumerian 
are the ejcccption and notihe mle. Jat Jids like those of Sindh are fournl 
at Jamdet Nasr wiih jximred ware of 3500 B,C.. but not found outside 
India in any oiher period 

rix.-K is n. tliiii fin,' B-sre «, Siiiclli .is al Siw »r Sal or in Soislan 
is (ounT<^r*i* <l«<>ratioi,, and |iolys:hromu ware 

Kr JaTw of SiLsa I. Opinion has differed as 

iVlp^ln SSreT " of Sindh. Soma inodls 

r ^ laore-the (Klresplicrtail bordr,. for instance. It is 

o ” '* ® *■'■ 0 ® In-ads are lost. Tho 

at nL ““’’'"io-dare, hnl sithiT nay 

lapis tasuli uUffhi point w«.„rfs, huHt "* 

a«oXrz“reh:r«f tt-r-T,: 

Tha finds a, Ssistan show parallols to Anna I L Tnanlll T Ji 
IS related to Hinite potten- and the Am-iu Ill. Anau 11 

intruded iiiti> Mesopotamia' Thr fi t *^c- bamarra which 

Arewnian and S »» to odnarel 

common in Honan and nentre '^val motif of Seistun is 

amhseoloKkral context culmrc. The 

anoU „ Ihr n^SLd a“d SrrrTtS' 

and Ills reianuc Icthntqus wire spj^^iff^n^ ’** “t;'"'®molivts 

I^ereia. It suggests a rL'ntre of^iffnt-hiiia, Annenia and smrih-west 
Caspian. P.ohSu7i„^;;";5i“"J“,S^^^^^ and ttio 

lions have rcvniled polterv^arlli-r than ih o 

■ areaoaw a.,„. W v" , » . MohenjOMlare. Tho hull 
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pAtUm ocaiis here as Nai ancl further west. The (hm war^ of buff 
or light red clay witfi purely gt*oinetTic puttems^ mustiy rimless beakers 
and bowb, k Liclirome, in eontmsl to the polychrome of Nal, and is 
pos.sibly earlier. The pipiil anti lull] patterns occur cviJiyrvhere. Sir 
Aurel Stein has no doubt that Nal pottery' is later than dial of the Indus 
Valley. The tfiinness Bind details of decoration of N,iJ pottery bring it 
into hoe with that of Susa 1 , which is earlier than that of Jamdet Nasr. 
The last is itself prior to the pottery of pn-dynaatic Hgypt. Migmtitins 
from India westwards would best eKpbiu the known facts in Asiatic 
ceramics. 

" if Mr, Mackay is right in assigning the Nal ware to about 3000 
B, C-t the .Mehi and boralai wiirrs would go to the toiirih and fifth 
milieiinivtm B. C. and with them the Indus rrd-and-black pottery. This 
latter succeeded an earlier and different culture in Lower Sindh. 'Fbe 
pale and paly'chrome pottery possibly anU'dated the black and red 
throughout the Indus country/' 

IX THE CULTt-Tte—I'ROTO lNPJ.tN 

We tihall now consider the bearing of tfie finds oti tlie antiquity of 
tfidian culture, its origins and affiliations. It is first of all necessary' to 
warn the student of the dangers of an argirmca/mn ex siU’titia in regard 
to matteis antiquarian. It is the danger that led Sir John Marshall to 
christen tliii culture as ' Indo^uuirrian ' and later on as ' The Indus 
Civilkation.'* Non-existence of artifacts othi-r than in the brdus Valley 
was duo entirely to the fieculiar difficulties of finding suggestive mounds 
in the tlanges Valley and its compamtive ntiglei-t by the Arch^logkal 
Survey. 'J'tie implications of the finds strike .tny reader. ‘ITiere whs 
coniitt'don between India and Mesopotamia and other parts of the ancient 
cultured world, There was connection with liioutli India, from wlikh 
the pearl and couch materials idiould have come, aad wilh the W’cst coafit. 
whiith accotmls for the supply of camefian. Stime of the materials came 
from the region of the mr^eru Rajput States, Prom AmbaJa it is not 
a far ciy to tlie heart and centre of An'dvarta, the region of the Doab 
of the fiangt'S and tin? Jumna, and the lands further westwank to llie 
Sutlej where was the kisl course of the Sataavati river. TIte wide extent 
of the civilization, and its entirely Indian character deirtaiid our terming 
the period of eirca 5000 to 3100 B.C, os the pmtg-historic period of Indian 
culture. It is the Tretayuga of Puranic legendary liktory. 

‘ itffh. Sirr. tftfvtit ji- 75. 
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That it is Indian does not perniii of a doubt. In language of 
dll- Litcst Anrtufological Ke^pon {piililishetl S053}, *' Goddess in a pi(^J 
tiec. Yogi l^va and Tosctter of seven pifral leaves tend to give a stronger 
Indian than Western orientation to this ciiltare," The author of the 
latest ardin:nJi';gica] itieiiioir' in destTrihing the ceramics of Sindh feels 
constrained to say that ’* it is not easj’ to decide whether the migration 
started from the East or fiom the West." Details, architectural and 
other, help k deciding the issue. The patteni of bricit at Moherijo-dafO 
and llarappa is plane and never plai]fM;oiive.\, and its dimensiotis are 
inches. The variations from this standard are neither 
niimtrrous nor signiftcant. These arc the diiiicQsions retained for 
millennia in Indian tradition, as is pnjvoil by the gnmikdy ancicnl ti-xt 
of the Katya/la Hamhita. llie irefoi) psittern on the rr'be of statuary is 
the wi'IUloufwn tn/t'a leaf of India (Plate 98) and was copied in the 
Sumerian ' Bulls of Heaven.' The jar-cover (Plate 82, typo joJ 
appeared once at Janulot Nasr and disappeared through the ages, 
whereas it has persisted in India. Tlie ' Indus * implements of copper 
and bronze are verj' primitive—the blade-axes, for instance, as compared 
with the curvctl-edged saw of Srisr I. 

lire conundnnns propomidcd by llte author of the monirmciitul work 
on this civiUzatkii arv easily answered in tlie light of iruhsequent fin ds 
He htJd that the Vedas were igrronmt of city life, knew offensive weapons 
and defensive iron armour, did not mention fish as diet, knew tlie bom*, 
worslrippcd the cow' rather tluiit Uie bull, were anicoiiie, gave prommence 
not to die Mother-goddess and Siva but to Ute fire cult, and opposed 
pball^ worslnp. Bui Pischcl and Gcldner held that ftur and pura in 
tile Vedas tettamly refer to fenified cities, as tliey doubtless do in the 
Later Vc^c texts. The term for iron does not occur in the Rie^Vetia. 
Indra IS freqnvtiQy described as the brOI k Vcdic texts, and AgnI also in 
i^ny purges. In fact, the earliest pretorial lepresenfatton of Agnt in 
VedK' wrbography is as a bull with four horns, Defensive armour has 
U^en brought to light by Mr. Mackay. Figures of il,e horse have since 
been discovered There are some figures of the cow like those of hulls, 
on the piclograpks. koiiiAm is everywhere apparent, but so is it in the 
VodJC texte, as 1 have shown elsewhere with citaUou of numerous hymns ' 

r J? '*•' f'»* 'tat would bo inoou^toot uuO. 

uhat wo know oC anociit Indian ciiltllto tioin olber soiiices. • Th. hnee 
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projecling lolte of tiu^ ear ' ol was cf^ctainJy noi tu the 

rnitk-ness of the primitive artist's txmcepliiJii, as an arrhieotogist pula ft. 
It [leisists in the ear lobes. %videDcd to take in huge ear omanients of 
several pritnilive races in India in our own times. T 7 ie conch-slvdt and 
discus (cAif^rii) had ccfrmnnbl signiheunce attaclied (o them.' 

Tlic ago of the finds is that of the later Vedir texts. Srholara are 
agnHid that the earliest stratum of literature in existence is that imit>odird 
in books II to VII of the Rig^Vrdtt^ Tlii^se reveal familiarity' witli the 
Himalayan region. There is no reference to salt at all, though rock-salt 
abounds in the Punjab. The very first mention of salt-ground (Osha 
and llsha) ocairs in the texts not of the /fig-Ferfa, hut of the Yajtir- 
IVdrt. The heart and centre of Jirya dominion neflectt'd in these earliest 
books Is the region between the Himalayas and R;ijputuna, bounded by 
the upi>er course of the Ravi on the west and by the Ganges and Jumna 
, on the east. It is only in the tentli book of the Rig-Vedic hymns— 
accepted as chronologically the latest stratum—that the Punjab is dLsebsed 
dearly to the view. There is no mention, in the entire body of the 
hymns, of the numerous mouths of the Indus. The southward migr.a1ion 
to Sindh was not yet an accomplished fact. The home of the Aryan 
forces was north itnd oast of the Sutlej, a.': Sudas the Vedic hero had tlie 
river Jumna on his eastern frontier, and Sage Vasishtha describeii Uu- 
crossuiig of Uie rivers from the eastern side, commencing with the Sutlej 
ami going as far as the banks of the R.avi.^ 

Books 11 to V^^II of the Rig-lcJu ]xiJnt to a much earlier age tlian 
the epcfch of the finds—fifth and fourth milleumiim B.C. The finds are 
of Ihr age of bronae and copjxT imptemenls. but the Ris-Veda indicates 
the use of implements of bone and stone. I have detiiJed elsewhere 
the traces of tlie Stone Age in llie Vc^c texts.* Tlie fighting implements 
urffi and {Rig-Vfida f .md VJ) refer to sling-stones. Vajra was the 
club of stone. Dbishana is the sharpened ueolitli {svacihiti). The knife 
commonly used for cutting the sacrificial gra.ss was marie out of the rib 
of the horse, fuul was, therefore, known as pariu or fmtiu. Tlic 
axe used in cutting the trees and feUihg forests was known as ftaram 
from which the pUakku of Babylonia and la-brys of Crete have alike 
descended. 

* Th<j Rt^rli foi 19x472. 

* ni. XI 33* 

* ft/ the Pifih C&nffrtmce, 
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Secondly, hiunan figuxes in tin* finds aio draped in tUc (iptftdiEa 
tn<Kl(.> of India. Tltis mode of t>ing ihe robe is peculiar lo India» and 
M-as discovered here in tbe lalfir \>dic Age- flit robe jsisses roimd the 
up[icr left shoulder and is tucked iip after it passes under the right anil. 
In a later text /frafl. 1,2) of the Y^jur-Veda we find il dtiso-flied 
in detail: The Devas and Asiinis were at w'ar. Itie Asuras fell ujian 
the Deva forces in ovcrwhetmiiig niimbev^. The Devas then dis«;ovtn.'d 
this expedient for ovoicoming tliem. They found that sexual energy' 
was located in the loft half of thr liody of mnn. If it was tocalised and 
focuased, it coitld Iw transformed into power. Tins was die sm^t tht 
Drvas discovered. They marched into battle with an animal skin or a 
piece of cloth covering Ihcir h it side in the manner described al>ovc, 
Thus were iho enemies overcome. It is ink-resting thal> while the jRig- 
Veda (s full of references to shk-ldti and coats of mail, tlierc is no allusion 
to tile discovery or to the Kpmnta custom to which it led. In the entire 
tange of liig-Vcdic literature. 


Thirdly, the detaDs of the scK:ial picture revealijd in the finds accord 
with the age of the later Vedic texts. Hit* £arlh*goddcss appears in the 
find.s. She finds mention for Hit- first time m tlie latest Imok of the 
I^i^'Veda (X.tS). ^lere is no clear passage in tho Ifig-Veda showing 
animals associated wiih a god or goddess even as veldcie (un/imm). The 
otutoals which wo find portrayed around the divuic figure tin the seal 
have a paraDel in the four animals depicted aroimd the central ligon* 
o a god m the Yajur-Veda {Tait. Sam. V, 3.1). The animals on 
the seal arc the elephant, rhinoceros, crocodile, lion or tigor. and, in 
the text, the goat, slicep, tiger and Hon. 

The humped bull appears prominetiUy io ihe ruins. The Vedic 

TJu *<»*«&*- It occurs in five earliest boofe 

«t the ^tg-leda entirely in tlie sense of .1 mountab-iieak or a prominence 
{e.s^ kakubk panfaldndm in Rig-Vfda fV. J 0 . 4 -b Nor is there any otlier 
word denoting the hump in die earliest books f 1 [ to VlIJ of the J?iV-F*rde, 
ihe eoriiest referonce I find to kakuhh as denoting dm hump of the hull 

s I" (ifl/tiiAo gavdm : f^ig^Veda VIll. 30. iij and to 

ftiJAwf m the same sense m the tenth book.' 

The iig» appe^ on the seals, but the iinimal is conspicuous bv its 

tt in m tii **^*?**' numerous references to 

c other \ Pdas. A naga figure was uneaitlied at Moheiiio.daro 

‘ jo X. loa-J. 
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and Nigas arc lucntiont’d in die YajurA'fdii. Tlie bwinste nr cop])«:r 
Jaiifc (lahiiasvadhfti) appears first in tin; AUtarvit-Vcdflf as dn bangles 
and bracelets (found in the Indus V'alley) as indLspensabl*; items of 
women's JcwcUciy, 

It will lx; clear from the foregoing considerations that the finds at 
Mohenjo-daro twloiig to tlie later Vfdic period and tiiat pmciicaUy the 
whole of the Ui'g-Vt;dic hymns (except [vrhafjs the tcndi and latest 
bonk) is anterinr to the finds in date. I’he lower limit to the age of 
the Kig-V'edic hymns is, therefore, the fiflh milkinnium B.C. On the 
streiigdi of the astronomical data o| ilu* ^ig-Vala, I liave already shown 
that tin* anterior limit of the Ved;i lias to lx; puslied tti alKiiit ii.ooo B,C.' 

RKUtiniK 

Tlie religion disclosed by the Jintls shows a variety of grades and 
complexity of scK'iol life. The central ha 11 of Hatappa Is ptobiibly 
Jill evidence of a commnriat life of common sacrihees and public worsldp. 
Tite dimensions of bricks are practkally the some as those msed for the 
fire altar. The halls open into the rexims, thdr sides face the cardinal 
points, and an‘ of the borizemtat style of construction, 'i'he iinmeroiis 
figures of the goddess, the toy figures read as chesamcn ami remiiiding 
one of the sacrificial post, are pos-siWy rominders of tlie ritualistic teligion 
of the time. It M.,is not long ago tli.it ilte Arctiaiological Survey dis¬ 
covered a golden image of a goddess, at the Sflcrihcial mound of Lanriya 
Kandatigarh, in mins of alxuil tlie ninth cenfiny B,C. (Catabridge 
Hislary of India. Plate XI. figure 21 ), Tfie figure resembles in 
anatomical detail some of the llgtircs of the goddess on the seals. In 
the Madras musetim is a spct imen of an ancieni sacrificial jxjst of wood, 
and the central pillar to which the victun was tied resembles the 
' chessmen ' of the finds. 

But side by side witli the religion of ritualism was that of iconLsm. 
Till' transition from verbography U> iconograpliy in Vixlism may be 
olisiTVed ill \'arkms hymaseyenof the SarithiidJ fri f{,~V. il. 

33 . 5 . we find Uabltrub sukrebhiti pifnie which Pmf. Wilson 

trajislates thus: " Babhru shines w'ith golden ornanicJifs.''* So also in 
1.21.2 we have; indrdgni sumhkatd ttarak. which Prof. Wilson 

‘ ^^ryun Path, AprSli 10.1 

* S« mf pipers mnd Tml iht /nut. Ai^ Sttf^ fw rot? ami lOiS, 

AJ»(j niy urdcln ** l^rlmiu til Hindu fcDoKun ” in this Imtian QitutltrSy, CdJttnlti 
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tiniisbtcs into “ Decorate Iiitlm and Ayiii with oniniiiL’iil^" In 
ft.-F. III. 4,5 itfip^ias is cxplaint'd by Pitif. Roth as ‘ adomctl by men ‘ 
and hy Prof. Wilson as ’ of sensible shapes,' R.-V, It. 35.8 speaks of 
litKlta as white-complcxioned fshiifirfteb wJikh, taken along with 
himnyaUi U. 33.9J, might sit^csl our taking nripc^m as ' Imvtng 

the form of men,’ 


Dr, BoUensou tfiscovered a reference to images of M:mtU in 
/f.*l , 52. 15: nu tnanv«nit tshatU devAn achchka- —" to the gods of 

these (inpges) (the MamtsJ.” Eshum in tho pissagc seems to refer to 
someihim; cnncrcte which could be rwititccl lo on the sp«it Again in 
fi.-F- IV 24, 10 wc have rcfetence to an image of India which was to 
be hirc-d out for a rent of ten cows, and which whs to be retiirmxt after 
list?. Tliis ib tire earliest passage which definitely suggests the first idea 
of an Indm festival. It ia apparently referred'to in I. 10. r: 

hraiiinrTnns ^atakraia udvamiam iva yeutire — ” Worshippers held 
dit‘e aloft <is it w'ere (on) a ptile." 'iTie clearest evidence I find is 
in the Alhunm-Vetia VT^I. 3.1; SvavA lanva tanGrn airavata (of which 
there is a vnmmt in Tad. Sotii, J, 7.12)—" W'iHi your own body enter 

another body,” The reference here could only lie to concrcto representa¬ 
tions of gods. 


iu>mo elabomtiou of konographic detail may lie detected in various 
passages. India is conspicuous for his §ipra as he is referred to in 
omenotis places as suSipra and hin'^pra, (R.-F. I, 9.3 and V'l, 20.6). 
5i^« most ptohably means the nose as in ^?.-F, V. 45,6. where Matiu b 
iwul to have ovcreouie the vimipra .' noseless ' peo(des. U. peoples whose 
iwsai ndge was not prominent. The invisible wind-god fVSvid is 
as (’ of pleasing appearance *). which could otilv 

that Vayn images were made to locik beautiful. The term 
aarjtlv^u (A^vim) 13 found b the Boghaz-keui mscription. and appe-im 

terni T?'** eptlbcte of the twin-gods. Yaska explains the 

as «^Mkap,mnvau. At any rate hr thinks that uasa/yn » derived 
ftom niwa {ftc nose). The ptotninenl nasality of these Aryan gods 
to be indicated here. Vanina is conapiriioiw as btbhrnd drdtim 
nnyavaiM— w^ng a golden armour. ” Tlie indjvidtrality of Riwlra 
^ nnt inM ^ epithets (ft.-F, T Tryo,«fe„ft. (V-F, V^H 

59^^). Knthvasm and Ptmkin {TaiL Sam. IV, The Vedic fivmiier 
now refers to one now to another, of these altrilutr.. the 
which makes up tlic concrete representation of the god. 
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Alufig with this anthrofwmoqjhism there was tire development of 
aymboiiim, each deity being regarded as possessed ot stnicturai details 
corresponding to the known functions he exercised* Taking Agm for 
instance, we find ihis description of the god in /f.-T. 58.3 (cf* R-V. 

1 . 31.4 and 13) : " Four*honied is this great bnil, three-footed, two-headed 
and with four hands. Bound in three places he mats aloud/' Tiie 
hvnin is found again in the MahiinarSyana Ufaai&had of the VajuT^ 
Vtda.. As regards the other popular god Lidra, we find his itmnderbolt 
mentioiietl ill i- 100,t8and A*.-!'. II. 12.10. while raiy. iom. iV, 4T 
describes it yuktogrdvd. ' made of stone.' Wc liavc concrete evidence 
that these passages eitfier describe or at any tutt siigge&t icotjugraphic 
details. There is a sculpture of Agni conufsponditig to the abtwe 
descripbon in die Chidambaram temple/ and die figure of India with 
the v<i;>a in the Samatb museum/ 

Ilje representations on Uie seals, and the obfwrts in the mund liave, 
therefore, to be carefully considered, Some were gaiin^mcii, some 
talismans or amulclsj hut others were objects of cult worship, liing- 
stones had some cultural, fetish or nuigicjil significance, as in similar 
onus, dug up at Taxila milkimb luier r there are nude figures of a 
goddess of fertility tngnived inside the central bole. Sr>mo were 
baclyllic and some ‘ phallic * stones. It must, however, be remembered 
that Barth does not see ' phallus ' in tlic /irigu: " Tln'rit is nothing 
indetent in the form of the figures. In appliance tliey are pure 
symbols, in no respect images, as W'c meet with elsewhere, in Italo- 
Git'cian antiquity, for iiislance/' The Htiga represents proli:ibly tlie 
enp and red used in ancient times for genera ting fire by friction. Even 
the Babylonians venerated the ftTe-stick as the ' rod of light-' 

Some symbols represent tJic syticretLim of Koomorphic cults. One 
seal has a human-faced goat or mm; anoliier is more composite including 
a bull face also. On scab 37S, 380 and 3S1 are foinis composite of lam 
or goat, bull, elephant and man, A parallel is in tlic human headed 
lions of Mesopotamia and in the Sumerian Eabani who is halt man, half 
bull. The man-lion or Naiasimhu incarnation of Vishnu b the prototype 
nt this idea in Puranic literature. 

Tlie pipal tree figures on several scab. It is the tree of Eternity 
in the Ve^c and the trtte of Wisdom in Buddhist tenSis. On seal no. 387 
the tree Is bebveen the jugate heads of two antelopes. It is sometimes 

^ tl. KriiEiTi!ii Sultry L 

* tk§ AfiiitfiiFrt* No. 2^, jrS. 
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coj]V6iitionaUzcd into the form of an areh stirmnnEled b3' leaves ^ in wliicli 
the deitv is framed, as if standing in a shitnc tPL. XII. fig. i8). Vedio 
literature represents the tire of Ktemiiy^ as having its nxita on high and 
its brandiEs spreading downwards. Its leaves are the light contained 
in Holy Writ, and the goddess of Wisdom emorgc!S Uierefrora. Thu 
saej^ cedar of tfie ChaJdKins is likewise the tree of Lite, and the name 
ot !u, the god of Wisdom, was stippoiivd to fie written on its iHire. Both 
are represented alike, Imt llie cedar was not native to Ur and went 
probably from India. 

in an objimg sealing from Hurapfia tXII. raj a nude female fignw 
IS depicted upside dimii witii legs ajHitt nml a phint tsatiing from tier 

wotofa. Till* TKiAhim U finm 4 \. __ 



~ ™ LiLi- uujui iVHVi ui UR- ^lupuL m wnscJi i\ luliis- 

^ucs from her neck (instead of womb), Evideinly it is praitriU or the 
Eartii which E dtscribetj hs uttann or faeing vipward in die Jaior Vedic 
tt^ts and as firngimn or cn^tive principle iTmL Aran. 111). later 
Zlioh t3TM; of figure wears a sort of hood over hi^r head and a scries of 
n ■ or Uingucs^ and lias a gr£>tt^]ite face, caYtrnions eyes and 
distorted mouth. It has no emaciated UhIj’ or lolling tongue bit! tntiv 
lie a fordgn counterpart of the goddiss Kali. ' 

On one seal is a cross-legged figure of a deitv on u tablet of blue 
aience witli Mga wcu^hipiicrt to right .iiid left pjpal knaves over 
he hgnre. J]w posc^ b B„ddha-Iikc {{^adnui^ana), and one of thi- 
ttgs th dangling. Another shows twin heads of atUelope springing from 

^ f*ght4 with n 

hoD ^ibly Durga. A fourth is Unit of tlic goddess of llic lamp at 

■ appa, whose cars are extended so as In serve as cavities for holding 
^ ofl for the wick on each side. Such Dipalakaluni figures (but holding 
Uic oil ui hand) appear m the metal work of India in later iLies. 

Plate Ml. figure r? shows a tlirce-faced god seated on a low Indian 
throne id yog«, wulh legs bent doiihk beneath him. heel to li«-l .md 

on to knees. From wmt to shoulder to amis are covnred with baTuiIte 

w. ^riiisrrdT"^ 

^ •’”«»'<> to life 
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Ihe throne arc- two dccr, bom& turned tn the centre. On the top is an 
inscripticit) in seven tetters. The attitude is vviiat is kitciwn as padmasiana. 
Kor the hums of the god. lliose of tin* bison are tisi'rl. Ward assures 
iiB that fht! Iiiscin was nevvr found in .MesoptJtamb and on the setil 
eylniders of westein Asia. 

Thr symliulisui ot tour ujihnaLs round a ceninil diviiu.- hgitre is 
expressed verbograpbienUy in tile Yajur-Vetta. We tuive the goat, 
sheep, %CT and lion round the cemrvil figure of Pumsha/ ITie goat ts 
the vehicie of iVgiii, llu- elepharii of hidni. rlu- hc}ii of TJurga. and the 
tinffulo of Yama, 1 lic bone ii[ the rltinoceros Ls soiiietinivs buried near 
a fidd to make the crests gmw. Hie tliree-headt-d aniiiud figured on 
seal 382 is a combiTiation of the bison, nnicom uiid ibex, it may tn; 
taken as representing die Yedic triiid of Agni, Vayu and Adilya (rire. 
Wind and Sun). The bst as Riidra has his tlienuniorphic represciita- 
tinj] in die where hr is conipari.^ to a tierce anttii^ resting 

on his haunches, in the attitude of leaping on bis prey. The second is 
always syinlxibsEed by the ibex, and llu: first by the bull. The conception 
was evidently copied by the Greeks, as the thrrt'-eyed Zeus at Argos 
was explained as lord of the sky, sea and earth. Here is a contrast 
witJi Cf la Idea, W'liere E:i. Hau-Kiua and Ana were the ' vast souls ‘ of 
the sea, eartli and sky, but there ivas no attviiipl at unification into a 
single syncretism. 

Side by side with t!j<>se cravings tor something definite and concrete, 
were attempts at spintiial attuiiuinent and retilixattnn of the Infinite. 
The yngH: prartices, make the lift of the spiril real even to those who 
arc incapable of insight, tine marble statuette has the liead, neck and 
body quite erect, and half'Shut eyes fixt-d on the lip of llie nose. 
Artoliun is dra|>ed in iJie upavita lasluun with a broad belt of doth 
passing over thi- left shoulder and under bis right iirm. His .dmwl has 
rosettes having ihe form of the bilva leaf, the rnost sacred material for 
worstup in the Siva cult. Hie Naga woreldppers on each side of the 
deity referred to ,'iIjovc are in a ktierding attitude, with their hands lifted 
up in prayer. Evidently their gods were not hidden aloft in the eternal 
snows or seized in the darkness of mountain dofifes. They dwedt in 
iJiG heart of tnan, which llie false gods lould not penctriite, and restored 
hannooy in the soul. The philosophy of the age crystallized in the 
discipline known later as brahtnacharya:* Sexual self-restraint is in 

* Tmitirlyu Sfifkhif^ V. 

* bee my fiiijutii Vnii. T, Qi. Sec xi. 
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evidence In the urdhva medhra reprcsentatifin of Siva on the seal. Ii 
IS not phiiaic o^es but Iht-ir conquest that ronstituled the essence q( 
rebgJot] the time, (t is not without significance that the icon of lh« 
goddess (J'ig. l3 of FI. XJI} has seven otlter goddesses standing below 
in a row. It is the theme of Uie Chanel HajAaiart that the seven 
symboJtze dte conquest of the powers of lire flesh—lust, anger, greed, 
pride, jealousy, infatuation and igTiomnce, The victory’ of the goddess 
vvas after these purifi.'d eneigfes had entered into her spirit and she was 
single and entire. 

The rdJgion of the age then show's evidence already of die Indian 
gemus m the direction of syncretism and sj-ntbesk, of sublunadori and 
tniiisvaluadon of values. The icons described above give ample evidence 
ol syncremm. it was by sjmlitsis ihat liidian jswples (A the timr 
found a common patiElieoiu The gods were possibly independent tribal 
deitjis, as several gods in Vedic texts represent shades of the samr 
ph\'sical plieiiomeijfm. The faces of deities ore dissimilar al Mohenjm 
daro, and are probably portraits of godlings or sttbordinate gods and 
goddesses. Ihere was a Jx-nehcent Hcnothckm in India, Each com- 
nuinity held ite factor in the divine conception as Utat of Uu' highest 
v-alue, while tolerating and intcgmling the nlher factors, Urns (he way 
was pro%^ tor a benevolent and comprehensive monotheism, as con¬ 
tinu'd With Ihe occlusive predominance of a (iod of gods io otiier 
reiigions. V\li<n njen suffered frotn the torment of the unkuerwn. they 
sought preteHttion b Shamanism, an ‘ organkt'd anirnkm ' asaricwtivj 
with sr^tvoy magic and bodk-s of exorrists, TlmT re^liginn as in rimldca 
h"; whole range of manS pJiysicai, naturel and psychk' 

^ of 'll e “i' i in iiirtetest 

^ of the amt were canonize.! in the stUl later Ailtanta-Veda. 

flo^ relative ago as compared with tile language of prayer 

hymns to brigbU frrentny powers of nature, the latter liad ^ed 

hkX« known to us, Man tmeuSed 

and i1,„ j„ner recesses of the heart. He 
^agnized the service oi totemkm in etmbling savagerv to abolish 
^m^mty and esmbludi exogamy. There is hardly txi evidence in 
our ^ds of oti^lic worship, indecent ugly symbcilsf bloody sacrific^ 
drunkenness and dancing to lewd ^uinoTt ^ i j 
reoresPfUe ,n . * , “ bronze dancing girl rather 

wdeK- when it prostitution, a safety-valve for 

*J passed from polygamy to monogamy. Her face and limbs 
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express the realistic altandou charscteristic ol her class, but her expression 
is one of disdain and her eyes are half-closed (Plate XCIV, hgtues 6 
to 8), But the dog and the pig in man die hard, Hence the conception 
of Siva as urdhua-reia^, the ideal of society in upairita and hrahinacharya 
“Upholding chastity and continence as cardinal virtui;s. Hie passions 
Eiover about tuin, like wild animals baulked of their prey, hut he is 
undisturbed in serenity and siKrituut contemplation. Such emphasis on 
personaj religion prevented mythology from corrupting and clouding 
the essential piincipies of religion, and its as{)ecLs, cithical and ontological. 



SOITH INDlAx\ CLXTITRE; ITS rONTfUBimON TO INDIAN 
flVlLIZATtON AND KEIJGION 

India (Ottt'ndine trfim thf HiifinJayds iwuthwards into thn sta may 
conveniently be n^fiartlLd, for uwmy purposes, in two ports, India proper 
or Hindustan and peoiirsiiiar India. Of iliese two bmitd divtstons, 
^x'niitsuLir India has lieeii rei'ogiiized as geoJofpcalty oider, while 
Hindustan proper in cojuparisofi Is more rt?t:eiit. 'nii; exisicnre of nmii 
in conswjucTice may be inuch earlier in the lunner than in llu* latter. 
Evidence of the exbsti'ncc of p:ihe4i1jdii( mmi is evti‘iisiviir and widespread 
in iKiiinsnbr India, 'Die e^ccavntions at AdiLlinnalJur in the TinnevdIy 
District ate clearly in fa\'our of this eon elusion. Trorn the VGstl^tS of 
palieolithir man we ccme to ihtjse of thi: iieolilhir by n eompanitively 
loti^ mtervaj. wlii'li has W {{eofogisT.s .md iiJithroixdogists to suspeil 
ncH^ltlhic man In (ndin niity not huvi- bttsn ihn of the 

palaxilithit,, although there is no direct livideucc tu supjKjrl n di'tinile 
Ihttjry of sefwratioii iKtwwn the one and the other. That there was 
comparntively long intfiyal may fa- tircrepted as u fart. From the 
neolithic to the pre-historir or pintf»-hist»rir man, there sct'ms to have 
bwti rm jKisitive etndence of a. break of coiilfouitv. Hence wi- itijv take 
It that mill) tvas in existence here h, South India frmn neolithic' times 
rontitnionsly. It is getieniUy admitttjd on evidt'nre that neolitlik man 
pa^Gd, m South India, from the ase of jpolished stone to that of Iron, 
«hnc (I) the conr^ponding peritnl in Norihcm India the transition setnw 

In .T- " lo copper and later to incm. Since the introduc- 

non of iron, man has conimued without any hjrak in South Indfo. 

. *“ "’'..’“'“r?* •*"'"* "■'■ f""* '>">» 'he his'-"!' "I Indian 

rM S ? '>y "‘“I »l»ln of modem India,. 

Ar>a.,md. and it b«. thnmfon-, 

Anpins. 'Vhos.- cnlture has 
^TOIdy tak«n poss^ioa ,rf thi- „( in fact tV olh.-. 

I^on, of dK The remains Ilf palrolithic man are. found in s,ra, 

quantilj. 1^ tell to „„„ ^ ^ to lhfc 

’ L'" “fn-ndanw and distrilmtai ovar centres t i Mo 

thcrebj. mdicalmg thal. in |hc naolilhia .aqo. Simib India «as fai, y 
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occupit'd by man, and he has cont!nui;d to be there ea-cr since. 
The arc 1 geological rctiiauis that have cotne doMTi to os do itot give us 
any voty climridira of tin* ]):irti(;nlar ethnical group to which South Indian 
man can be afjcritnfd. The problem is complicated to some extent 
by the loose use of tlio name Dravidian. ‘ Dravidimt * is essentially a 
liiiguktic term and is used in regard to a group of laiigtiages. It Ls a wi'lU 
known lad that jKJtiple SfK^king a language are not necessarily of (uie 
and ilu- same dhtucul group, and therefore it would be misleading to 
speak of the Dravidians as though the term indicated a partlculiir race 
of fieoptc. We have, however, to use it. since it has been brought into 
such use- blit il may l>p borne in mind that it is not scientilicatly comet. 
The most recent anthropological investigations have failed to give us an 
idea of the chainrter of the earliest inhabitant of Southern Turfiri 
WTicther he belonged to the Australian group or to the other wcU-kunwn 
- primitive groups of India, such as the Negrito, the proceiis of mixing— 
mkcr^enulton, ns it is culled—that has liecn going on, is so great that 
it would be difhcnll to distover from the preseut^ay people the etlmicol 
group which inhabited this region in the far off antiquity. It may how¬ 
ever lie taken tlwt there w'ere perhajis two groiii>s of people* otju civilixed 
and the other miirh less so in the Soutli, as in fact elsewheic also, the 
latter group still persisting in the various backward and unrc'clatmcd 
groups of people that still inhabit India, while there was a group of a 
different chamder. which had atLiint-d a much higher degree of clvilizu- 
tion. ft is this group of IIravidi.an-speaking [XKipJc that possibly 
cfuistitoted a distinct racial unit, and attainerd u comparath^cly high dtjgrce 
of civilization Iwifore the Aryan advonl, Wluui iiUimately the Aryan 
immigration into South India did take place, many elements of the native 
dvilization must have foimd eutr>- into the civili/ation that ultimately 
developed into the Imliuri civiliration of to-day, When, llierofore. w*- 
speak of the contribution of South India to fiidLin clilbire, we mean 
those elements of civilixalion which got to be incorpomted into the complex 
dvtlhuiijon of our times. 

South India, the Far South as it may be colled from tin- p«nt of 
view of the cultural cemre of An*an India. wa.s occupied during the 
periorl of hkioiy' by Dravtdiim-sp'aking pwiplBS, the most prominent 
among them hdng tlie Tamil-sjleaking portion possessing a titeratnre 
which goes back to a comporativety old period, perhaps the oldest period 
among die Diuvidian languages, VVTieii we say the oldest and speak 
of the age of Tamil literature, we are far. far from the hcgiunings of 
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tbir m-f ;md 1(5 aiHiin.*, ami .in; artiially dt'uHng with an adx'nnrrrd people 
witji nJl till' frkrncnti of rrviM/.!inori tliat an; the in<;vitabl(! toticomibinis 
of a cultured moe. ft would be radur ilifTicult to estimate when ttiis 
Ctillure began and wlint its i'HTly dt;iX'ltipnH;iJLSr wem. But wt ure able 
to understand and apptrt.''C)ate in [nil this cnilture embodded in its oldt^st 


littrniurei which tiikcs us ixmiiridcrstbiie way buck fiotn inodern timus. 
rhe best period of tins culture perhaps lies in llu> centuries on either 
side of die C.hrislian era, ajiil fiuiy roughly be marked off as extending 
from the Ix'ginnuig oi the Mauryatt age to the tennination of the Andhra 
perttKl of Intlian history proper, liuhiuig ourselves purely from the 
information furnished by this hculy of literamre^ we find snu'lety urganijted 
somewhat in thr following fushioii. It did (K>t consist of only one class 
or ca-sle of people, us is sometJmes asserted i>erhaps with tnorc emotion 
than reason. Tlie most ijni>ortant class of couixe eoruUsterl nf fhost- 
wfjo were cither liiiccdy engaged in the tilliug of the soil or tleix ndrd 
upon the soil indin;ctly. They rtinsliliiti'd the main bulk of what might 
i^cll thr called South Indian society. Below them were various 
marked off already, being labourers, ]>erhaps in agrinitture which must 
have licen tliem m now, tlic most prorninenl ituliistty'. Tlierc were 
iindotiUtedly siibsidiat)' industries such as weaving. It is doubtful 
whether a sejMrate class of pciople wnaongagwl in that industry'* pi^diahly 
not, ^ Olher industries, such as that of Ihc- ciirpentcr or the amilb, were 
ceriatnly the work of people spcrially set ajjurt for them. Tour grouiis^ 
of agrivultumi luboiireis (iCmlLs) aiv mriihomd, who pt-rimjis constituted 
bulk of what have come down to us as the dejircsstd i laisses of to-day; 
Patiari, Pupaiyjm, TudivJin and Kadaiaban. AH these w'eri- alike en¬ 
gaged as farmers, ami are sfMkwi of as the Iwst rjf that class. Wc come 
upon stray referaicts 10 other classes, of people as well, a predatory edass 
named Malarar. somi-timcs d(sicrilx;d as warriors also, who wxru 
accustomed to plum stones in token of Uh>sc that died irj fighting, and 
to celetiratc fi^tivivLs m their htmoiir by euting and drinking a riuc-bn-w 
as beer. They were otherwise a temlili- jx-st of the highways, and am 
spoken of on one occasion as not even £p.mng the Bi^.nuna going on 
im ambassadomd errand, whu^. pc-r^u was genemlly regarrl,:d as sacrexi 
^mre are roltmncto to other groups of pt-oplc described as Nagas sea- 
i>topb or (ishennen viiriotLs names^a class of people ItK>ked 
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In a society so foniictL Ihe Braitmann came !n as an irntnigtant- He 
natunJly kept aloof from the rest of people and soon seeured for Jiiniself 
a much respected posJlioii of sublimity, chiefly act^mred by his chametea" 
arid ieaniing, and was looked upni as ii benefactor t>f society' Ihrouith 
painstaking bboitr of his own. When later people U^an t<» describe 
dif society foniially. tliey made the specific reference that South Indkn 
staiety was composed of the Bryimania and only one other class^-tbe; 
Siidra. the itUcrvcning two classes being regarded as not having been* 
there, 't his is notwithstanding the fact that in certain claiiSt^ of litera' 
lurc w'e still find flic mlers assimilating themselves to and actively 
associating their dynastic naimis widi tliose of the W'ulUkiiovin Sfiiya- 
varhiki and Cliandrnvath^ of Hit* An'an chissificnUon. In spite of tiie 
alKcnct of these, society is licscribecl as falling into die kind of uii 
organization as the Aryan North, and in this case it is frankly said, by.' 
those res|wnsible for cfiissifying, that dm four classes or vania& weruj 
unknown in this region. But still society may lie regarded as liaving 
been ronstitiitetl like that of Aryan India by throwing the one cjxiss of 
people into groups according to their occupations. That is how they 
get to be divUied. Wliile elsewhere vve tind that the sckcl familu!s who 
became rulers of extensive areas and came to be regardtid as kings are 
still considered as betonging to tlic same class as the whole of die inbalr- 
itanis engaged ui agriculture. The main core of society w ith which we 
began is dcscrihcHl in two groups, those dial plough the land and culti¬ 
vate it constimting the large bulk, and those that get others lo do il 
for their own benefit, a comparatively small select class. From among 
die biter came the kingly families who were pennitted to take girls from 
the other class in marriage and not give girls io totunt, a principle wi-11- 
known to Aryan sodety, have nowhere a foil account of the.' 

various divisions or sections into which society was actually divided,- 
but from iucidciU.'iI refcrcuces we can gather this. Land-ow'ncis and 
agriculturists, who may fjc said to belong to the same ethnical group, 
were followed by tin* other groups andudittg the hunter-folk as a sepanitc 
group. So there would be the various classes of agricultutaJ bboitrem 
so-callerl, the N^as perhaps widi various occupations, the lislier-folk, 
the hunter-folk who might perlmps be equated wuth the Malavar, though 
they are sometimes described as a separate class, die Malavar with the 
two occupations of hunting and robbing on the highway, down to rfiank* 
cullers and professioual people like that. We are able to see here thei 
rudiments of the caste system ns it obtains in India lo-day, as distinct’ 
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from the narnairama oi Aij‘;in society, which seems almost to 

pjcsopptKe one ethnic group falling inlo four classes liy one divisioii 
i^nil beiug divided imo four serAiuns on the principlt various slagi^ 
of life. This last, the dfMwa. ^vas applied only to the Brilimapa group, 
anti its far as known mstaiitrcs go, llie Kshatriya as a caste seems to 
tm\e eonje into it also; but institices of tlic oilier two classes in the third 
and fourth asramas —the life of the hermit and the Tnonk“ar6 not met 
with so Ottcu, Iht other Aryan division was professedly on the luisis 
of colour, mit nece^rily actual physical colour, though the remote 
origin may have been that, as rcprr^mied by particular colours. 

Tlic various classes sccni to have Uveti a life of their own as distinct 
from that of the others. Each liad its own occupation to engage in, 
ncttaui welUknuirti privileges to enjoy, and otlierwise iottrfvreil hut litUe 
in the similar life of other classes. In the matter of intcrditiltig and 
intermarriage, e;ich group scetns to have had its own rules or pmetires. 
Tlii'm is no evidence of any effort at the impesing of customs and habits 
from above, or of demands for as^tnihitjon from brlow, Such assimiia- 
tion as iheie was—and them has bten a considerable amount of it— 
carne as a result of good example set by tn^ople for whose leiiming and 
conduct of life Uiere was a certain amount of general respect. 

.Al^ari from agriciiltorr, the other ocettpations known are cattle- 
rearing, weaving, fishing for i^^rls and chank and working in the latter, 
trade and commerce. Cattle-rearing seems to have been the CM^iipation 
of n class distinct from the agriculturisls, Hm latter had to maintain 
a certaiji nuinth-r of herds of cattle for tlieir own purposes; but this ivas 
fMily sulisidiary to agriculture. Cattle, gcnemlly cows and sheep, with a 
few additions among whicli the horse is coospicuous by its absence, were 
rcan^d by a distinct class, taken mil getiemliy to hiU-slopcs for purposes 
of grazing in seasons of agriciilliire, and imougltl l>ack to village settle- 
nivnts only in the ofi seasons. It is ihe dairy produce that w'os of value, 
but herds of cattle were also prized sometimes for suppl],dng valuable* 
manure- Tlic occupation of weaving was mojrtly in cotton, and the* 
weaving was of fine counts as well as the ordinary ones. The Sooth 
Indian weaver's tiime for Tonalin'weaving seems to have been well' 
established as far back as the bteinning of the Christian cm. Soint* kinds! 
of Cotton stuff are said to have been so fine that they w'cte sjiokcn of as 
a web of woven wind or the vafKiur of boiling milk. In regard to metal, 
it has alrvndy been stated that iron was known. Gold was available in 
plcntj’ as being carried duivn by the sands of thf river Kavi-ri. !t is this] 
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fc^Ltuic that gave die name Ponnl to the river, a name familiar and 
mlicit affected in litenture. Bnt the people seem to have gone beyond 
i-ollecling golil fixnn sands. V\'e come across referenctss [o gold veins 
being seen on die surface In ttie rocks of the Western Ghats. There 
proltably tvas mining of gold, us old working of .1 distanl age kavr ticen 
discovered in South India by gt^ilogists. Salt uiidonbtL'dJy was manu¬ 
factured, bnt tiicrc is no reference to common salt being mined- Copper 
semus to have been known early, as we come upou references to comjiara- 
dveiy* tine sheets of copper engraved with representations of sylvan and 
other scenes. Inlay work in 1^ 013’ is alsci referred to in die same context. 
The occupation of fishing seems to liave been largely prevalent. Tlierc 
!>eems to have tfeeu a special dass of people engaged in it. Apart from 
fresti water ftsliing for i^lible tlsh. Tisiiiug seems to have been an occupa¬ 
tion among the coast people principally for pearl, chank and coral, all 
of whicli hud montioi). There arc id^ indubitable references to their 
being finely workctl into various articles of valtte. and therefore Uiey may 
be regarded as uommcrciai products and must have been manufactured 
as such. Tish-curing seems to have been know’n. and cured fish was 
ngiim an a Elide of trade. 

Tlicre seems to have been a considerable volume of Internal trade, 
wliich probably was generally by barter. Perhaps we may not be 
warranted in stating tliat c^ins were unknown, though extensive use of 
Koman coins, when ovetscas trade developed to tltc extent of large 
exports to the Roman Empire, might wamnt that inference. There 
must liave been other mediums of exchange, because overseas trade 
seemi;; to liavc liceu common, and there .-ire unmistakable rcfcnmccs to 
Indian sliipping going great distances and importing varioEis commodi' 
ties from the East as far as the coastal frontiers of the Chinese Empire. 
The ivbote of this rould not have been on the principle of b.irier. in 
regard to internal trade, turtcr seetns to have been the usual method, 
ns we have a graphic description of salt-hiden carts trudging along the 
trunk roads from the coast almost across tlie peninsula, returning after 
selling away all the salt, but laden with ihe articles obtained in exchange, 
the princip'il ot which seems to hax'U been paddy; but oilier imidi 
prized commodities, such as even some of ihe spicts of the Wcslcm 
Ghats, seem to have formed part of them. Articles of export seem 
to hsive comprised agricultural products of India as now, pearls, products 
from mines such as gold and predotes gems like bury] and diamond, 
valuable w(Kxt like sandalwood, a product of the country', and idoes-ivood 
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imported from dsevvheicv cotton goods, particularly the finer muslins, 
and mudi else that could Ite niejitloncd. The volume of trade seems 
Irt hitve tiecn so great as to iil>!airh jiioh' than half ibc eastern import 
trade of the Koman fLmpmrj and in\'olvrd the Impoitatrori of min and 
specie to a large ajiioutit. The uiforiTiatiori dial is gairuti from Roman 
and Greek writers is confirmed by the Tamil poctns of tlie age, which 
descrilTc graphically ships of foreigners coining up the river, bringing 
gold for payment and earning away Inst cad pepper and spices. tlK" 
products of the Western Ghats. I'hLs reference U in particular to the 
uestem port of Kratiganur, up the enwk of wJtkh Yavana. shipn 
(prob^ibly foreign shiiw of any dcscrtptii.ui, not neit-ssarily Grei^k) sailed 
for articles of value, carrjing quantities of gold, probably gold coin 
for payment in letum. Such extensive ccmiinercc is evidence of a 
prosperous tountiy witli a teeming population under a fairly widl ordt'ind 
government, giving assnmtjce of ihe degnet! of peace which is the nbsohitc 
pre-rtfijuisite of a flourishing coinmeiro. The }.Krpu]atioii must have 
consisted of different cia.sses and castes of people, as the Indian ptp iila , 
tioii has always been. Then- h n<‘ indication in any of the avathible 
sources, indigeiums or foreign, of any tiisonltr worth meittioning in 
society. Life scenvs to have been orderly and [icaccful, nnd people 
seem to have enjoyed plenty generally. Times of distress were not un¬ 
known. hut were tided over by human clTort, a-s wc have some few 
refemncps to continuous famines, which brought about devastation in. 
the countiy-. ' 

In regard to reJigton and social life, p«>pk scorn to have reidhiod 
the fundamental and chametoristii- dilTercncts and hud from the 
lieguining reconciled themselves to (he idea of ‘ live and let live,* 
genemll^'. Religious fanaticism leading to disiurbatiecs seems to have 
b<?cn absent, though religioiis convjttiou.s of j^eopk- and the forms of 
worship varied from the planting of atones to the dead and the prosecu- 
tion of Worship by festivals tti which drinking, dancing and amusements 
of that kind entered largely at one end. to various other forms culminal* 
ing ill the refinemiTits of Vedk philosophy and religion at the other, 
rhere were apparently many different tonus of wuruhip lietwatm these 
two extremes, and the w'oishipjieni seem to have conducted thomscives 
in a apiril of complck tolerance. In this body of literature;, we already 
liavc references to Siva, more or less associated with the aspect of destruc^* 
tion, as in later hmes. Vishnu and VKhtju-worslup were already** knovrn. 
as Baladcva and Kfishi^ are rfikrred to separately as two distinct beings 
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to ho won5hij>(Kd. Thvrc is a simDar reference to SMbrahmanya, as he 
is cnliccl ini the B<mtb. the Skaiicbi or Karttikoya of lUe North. Thise 
four an: dcstnbed as ihc main or imncii>al gods of worship as dbtinct 
from a number ot minor dcitii-i, worshipped each in its own iKirticnlar 
way. 

This ci\dlrtatii>ri. a mere ontfUie of which is all that could l>e given 
above, prevailed in the Tamil country, which for dial period may have 
cxtendMl as far north as the Krishna, practically along the east coast 
front wUetr the river Ttmgabhadra meets it, and ive may have to follow 
the coumt of ihe Ttmgabhadra straight westwards lo the coast. To l>e 
more accurate, the line has to be drawn a little less than a degree to 
the soutit of this on the eastern side. The earliest sites when? this 
civilizatton tJourishod are the three famous capitals and a few sea-ports 
corresjxmding lo them. At the dawn of the Christian ent, therefore, 
Kanchf. die itiodcm Conjeevetarn, would be one centre with Mahabali- 
puxam perhaps as its port. Soutit of it Uraiyur. the capital of the Chola 
coimtiy’. near TrichinoprOy. and a great ovtisutis trade centre like 
ICiivcripirtam al the mouth of the river Kaveri. would Ijc otiiers, Kor 
the rStjdya coiintiy of Madura, a port of the souib'Cast somewhert* 
near the* present Tuticorin, and along the west coast, Kranganur at the 
head of a citM'k^perhaps a [wrt—and iJie capital itself vvere centres of 
this cultore. 

hi this period, which may perhaps n'giirded as the golden agi- 
of Tatnil culture. %»'« alrt^dy find much evidence ot contact wiih tht; 
North, We see the Ar>*ari Brahmana in Ihe Tamil country iti an 
established position at the head of society, and, outside of it, much 
resiK-cted and looked up to for variotts pur]Tosi:s, How Jar hack w<: 
should gti for lire beginnings of this contact is not so easy to sctllc from 
(hi! material be fort* us. We tuay have to go a few centuries earlier, 
but ihcm can- fte no manner of doubt thut the [nfluem'c of Aiy'an culture 
was in full swing already in the iJt-riod of A^rka. In the age to which 
luelong clnsdcal works of Tamil, geoeraJiy colled Sahgam works, apart 
from the general evidence of Aryan and Sanskiil influences, there is 
evidence of the immignmt Jainbun and even of Buddhism, jiltliough in 
die days of A^ka this region was known as being outside the bomidaries 
of the Miiiiryan empire. Notwithatanding the existence of the fearsome 
foTL'sl-region in the Dcccjui extending from the KrLslina northwards at 
least to near the northern borders of the Nizam's rhiminfona, there 
seems to have been a roadway along the west coast, perhaps the easier 
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oiii% and aiiothcT along the cast coast as well- TUc evidviiti’t oi ikw 
soiithem immigraliou is coofirmcd by (he odds and ends of iidarmaticjii 
Uifl-l we get alxnit. Sosilli India hi Satiskiit iilemtni^, llien^foTT: we tnay ' 
lake it tbit! Iherc was a considenible iJp|x>rtiinity for cotiiact between 
the two cnJtnrts, and cons^Kjiicnily iberc is n^uch evidence of Ibb cultural 
contact in the Ii!^^ralure itBcIf. Thh contact w'itb Ihe alien Awiii culture ' 
of the North seems (o have had the effect of ejuickening the growth of ’ 
Dra^Hdian culture as a wholcj but the influence is more visible in tlut 
development of Tamil lilcratiLTc* 1( y tliis contact really that gives 
character to the developnient of southern cuUunir even within the fold 
of Sanskrit Utenitnriv Ihc hnpress i*f which could be seen even at tliia 
distance of \\mt\ The induence has been mntjjta!. ajid notwithstanding 
its rorondite character, iherc is much even in SansUoit nilture whh‘h h 
traceiiblo fo tliis Dra vidian contact. It vvouSd» howevtr* lie difficult to 
truce what y Dravidian and W'hat is Atyim in the complex thing that 
gel's by the namr ot Umdu culture in South India. We Mihail newrlhcte^^ 
rnakt^ an attempt to trace this mutual inflttence as far as w^e may with 
tfie means at oar dispoiiaL 


Aq-an pcnctratifln through the doiihlc Jrojititu* of tljc Vindliya 
Mountains and the is'itmiada Ie gciit-rally regardts] ag ImWng taken 
place as catly as the dat/s of tht; Aiiareyii Brdhmana, alKiiit 8i00 B,X1« 
Having regard to the character of this immigration! it could not have 
\iwn a rapid process, nor could it have taken place at one sfirp. One 
hears of kinedoms like Vidarbha and A^uaka in llie far north. Bvyond 
tliat the way of easy advance into the South seems to have beiai bloVkcd 
by the forest-regton of Dan<?iika. While wo could tiaco Ac>-an setac- 
tneiiL': round this fonst country on the norhfi and west, the advance 
R«»At liavc laasn compamtivcly slow fartlier stpiithwards, as tin- iirinciaal 
hne of advimte seems to have Ix^n alojig the west coast. Our knowledge 
of this southern region, as gathered from Panini (7th amtoiy BC^ 

‘considerably when we come to the 

sKoacl ccphlty B.C M itfaeiKB k) Killdii alnaJv ns n gkaiika 

eflfiT i.'n ‘ 1 ^ I"**’ ''“'■W *»kc u> to the oxtti^ 

torato nllhonsh Ihc dnte ot Un.. bonk fe still ;> mnttor (or dicuns!™ ^ 

™>. thcrcfoic, ukc u Utt, Aryan India had a considerable knr^lcd^. 
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of the South hy tfic liiiie wc come 1 o the age i>f Asoka who n?feni in 
his edicts to the South in terms liiut imply a (lelmile knowledge of the 
political <ltvis)ons of this far off region. In the i.5tli !?ock lidici Asoka 
speaks of lus liotninions almost in three compartmetits ; Northern India, 
the part wljit li constitiitwl the t'mpire proiXT, lollowed along its s^nitheni 
frontier i>y a trail of di-jiendent StafeSj next followed by Stains which 
ivere on Uis fnmtU'rs and indepcjident of Ids antUority. Of these last 
he certEiinly refers lo the w'elhknowii kingdoms of the South bygiimiiig 
with the Chota, which tlien sc^etTis to have t»e<'n the nearest U* his 
frontier, liven follows the raudya, and next tvhat he calls Keralapiitra," 
followed bj' it kitifidoin, not yet idi-ntiiied Iveyond dis|>nte, known ns 
Satiyapntm. Tins exldlats a considerable knowledge of the South, and 
Anoka's official infnniwnts must have had a fairly acouraie knowledge 
of the political divisions «f Sni)lh'~rn India, Wliiit is mom. lio inakeii 
live stiilemenl that these soiitlvern kings were his neighbours, and his 
efforts at the propagation of the gtMul life inb* this region h.vd m lx 
through the supfvort of the rulers, vvho are- placed on a footing siinilat 
to lliose of the five (Vavana or Greekj kings of the West, among whom 
he mentions the five who succcediKl to live empire of Ah.‘xaiider, forming at 
the time five separate kingdoms. W’e may, therefore, take it that Buddliisni 
had penetrated into IhLs regiim peajcefally, anil there were Buddhists 
already in the land of the laniils, W'c come upon a fevi' ndcrerX'ts in 
live Tamil classics of the Sangain age, where there ate vinmistakablc 
references to llic (ains specifically. VVe may lake it, theiefon'. tlial 
where the PnranJinrtni poem tUiistrahve of " ihe victorious Briihvnat^va 
{Parppana-vdhai^ refers to his success in dLspvitatkm over the followers 
of Ollier religions resembling the Vaidtka, the reference priniiixdly 

to he to tht?sc Protestant systems in relation bo the Brahmaiiism of thost- 
days. So sn spite of the comp-irativoly meagre infomi.ntion we have 
of die Aryan advent into tlvc Soiilb. there is little doubt that it is IUl- 
votaries of Sanskritic culiuie, Brahmin, Buddhist and jain, that clline 
in and made selllemonts in this region. They could live peacefully .md 
piiTSiie their religioiK pnictkes unmolested by the people, apart from 
whom, though as fomimg part of their society, they manageil to live- 
Such mllnencf! as they e,\erei 5 ed upon Tainil society was the tnthnmcf 
more of example lhaii of compulsion by authority. There may haw 
been peisuasion by leaching, but, from what wo are alik- ic) glean, the 
teaching seems to have Iveen resttvcti'd lo those w-ho sought it and were 
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prcpamj to RintltT liim si-n ii-t--* (u the teacher and lead the iifr which 
j| iiivolvcfl. It ujiitd have been at the very best In nespeci pf a com- 
patativejy small number. But the tnflttuticc nf a good life and the 
example that it set up prcKiucin] changes gradiiiilty, which alter a period 
oi time amounted perhaps to complote ntvoluiion in ideas. We have 

indication of this in various references, dinret and indin.-ct, in thb body 
of literaturf, ^ 


Apart from secular Ufp, (Ik- dcvrlopment of ideas and the IhR'wing 
OUT of m^litiiiioris in giving effect to these ideas stiow an rquntly «:lear 
icorgiiruf^itiEHi of wdety. which, while it takes note of iJie exi'iting state 
of things m die new sitmoundmgs. would j^tiJI make an effort to assimilate 
IWO sj^^tcins to one other. As one example we mav cite tint, in the 
matter of vaiytUrama^Aharind as it was known among the Arv-ans. 
en. iiDf^ny iti lajnil ^:iety cotT^spiruJing to either vmn^t cir 
tfma. though we may not he justified in saying that It had no such 
1 of "'sn'" or colour, phj^ical colour, 

o different seorifms 

reeiri m th T ^f'^^encus in thk body of Uteratiire. in 

regard to the asrawa (stages of life), thurc do not appear to have been 

that tlicro was nothing in Ihe Tamil socictv to answer to the ascetir life 

^ t ™ s:r- ^ o«^ -- 

Ih. facB »f II,, cMe a^.lL '* i«iacd bv 

rally is n.^„m,l a, dfccnssins Hi, ^obk^rfe"L“I“"'hoHly «hal 
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From tlie times, social orgnniziiti on seems to so rue extent 

to have depended ujwn. or at any rate, been jfrcatly influenced by 
the practice of reUgiem. rarticolar forms of belief, and i|)oeially 
developed ^'nns of worship, nmke for separate gnnipiiigs and give to 
the grrjujis a mure pnmouiircd ijidividnality. Therefore to tlie com¬ 
plicated groups that <ilready existed a new principle of grouping was 
added. By the very nature of the case, ihey lud to live and let live, 
and tliose tiiat were tesponsilik for the muinlenatire of order in societj* 
had to see to it that the principle of mutual toleration was follower] to tlie 
fiiJk-si extern. Ttie divkiom, Uierefore, flourished untnoIesttTl by the 
existence rd otlior divkioti;*, and t-iich gitnio made its progress according 
to its opiwrtunities, not wnafTcctwi by the other gr<mi>s in whose midst 
it had to live, but tree Irom any pressute by a fiat of authority or otiier- 
w'ise. So die Buddhist lived hk life unirmlcsted by otbirrs, as did the 
Jain as also the Brahtnann, wtiilo the body of societj' w';ts infliieticed by 
all those alike impiTi'eptibly. The one or tiie other of these var^'ing 
systems could attain a position of itJlluciice according as the main bod>' 
of society professed Umt. The pirticular pt^n^uasioii that the rnlers 
foUowed had consldcrabk' influence ii|JOti society, but it was not that 
ol cornpukioti by authority, or even pressure of number. So in point 
of religion. South Indian society enjoyed freedom, and South Indian 
rulers were as content as their norttiL-m neighbours with playing the 
pari of a garden-watch, who lets ail the ganlon-produce grow in it 
unmolested by tiic external destructive agents—rcgulatirtg, as far as 
possible, that one part of it or one group of society did not grow up to 
be a disturbing factor to tJit others. In a .state of society where the 
voLirics of differrrnt religions, whatever their convictions, are confined to 
increasing their clientele only by subtle influences and b\' open pre,icliing 
or persuasion, the influence from the cfleci gets naturally a great deal 
modified by die established practices and even the cxbting convietions 
of the vast liody of society, so that devclopnient in religion mdicatts a 
gradual change, the tesuJtatit of the two conjoining in flu one es. Importiiut 
features crecii into the general system, which may have originally 
biren die practice of the mass ol die population as well os that of the 
sekrt group whose inOuence gets to dominate society comparativeJy 
early. We seem almost to see dint thi* Ary’an system was in Soiiih India 
the fire-culi that is found to have been in the North—tfic cult which 
finds its fnlfi^t description in the Brahmanas. But that does nor e.xclude 
the c.xistence simultaneously of either tlie inquiring spirit or speculation. 
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botli nt whtth Wf find In tlu' Upiiiibliktds, In the vciy Upiinishads we 
iitt'iii to dufcover twy Jines of thnught—one adviiuciog fmoi an esacting 
life of Realistic pcrfoniiaiicts gnidtuitly to a higher system of thought, 
culmiiiafing in the altaitunenl of saJv'ation. This Implies in the finil part 
of it tlje keeping ot the sarjeid lire, and the Bralinuti^a is given a special 
character as one iliat maintains the fire and benehts society liy the 
coiiseijiient timely bnogiiig iii ot rain. Sifiv by sidf with this ihiTi 
iccras to have bce;j a system wbiirli Itxiked itjxm thc^ devotions to the 
coinplirated fitual of fire oblations ot various kinds as Ixdug mijif!cesiia.ry, 
If 1I01 iLseiess, .mtl thr IranJ^fenitig of t inphaiiis from that to the gfXKi life, 
as m the case of the Buddhist ami llu' .lain, or to a liff of devotion It. a 
{wraonoj (j{«! and siervici lo Him in forms wliiih would make the inter- 
vcutioEt of the sacrificial riiuaj sTtperflitous, 

This last (cauire of doV(itii>tial religion, or tihakti, aeeitii to rctiih 
Jack to times luitoiof to ihf Aryan advent, ^Tenti(m has already been 
rimdL* of early refere.iicis to the hmr gods, who have the special diitv 
of prutettioii of the universe: ' ^iva-Nilakantha,' eipialied wilii the gral 
ol tlpaili or dnstniction; ihtn the Wliite One of the ploughshare and 
tbt: palmyra Hag.' generally equated with Baladeva or BularaTtia, the 
eUler hrcither of Krishna: the next is ' the Bine One with Ihe eagle 
fGariidaJ Ifag identihahlc with Vishnu or mom speeificallv KrishiiLi, as 
til tins class of Uteratme generally; and tastlv, ' the Huh-r on’ thK lCtephant 
vvidi tile dag of Urn ptracock.' uientifivd wttii Skaiida. gimcrally named 
in Taniil Muniha, often rehmixl to in Tamil othmrise as I’ijiaiyar tlm 
son. or pnncc. Ihtse are descriljed as gods previous to lime, which. 

the lamils, is the peculiar ftaiure of the notiem of a gral. 
m Umil .mhmited by rime/ Tln-se xrr- ftniml mentioned in a pramt 
by ^;ikki^lr in an t-norl to desnibo a Ghera chief and his extraoitlinar%- 
power Tlie miinner of ihe description ol these would cive the anoea?* 
ance of these lieing THr^mliarly Tamil geni., not withstanding the fJ^^res 
'flL-nlical with the Aryan g,.ds with whom lliev are 
acmaUy cquated-not merely m this p.irticiilar p«^m, but in olhem of 
ihis age whi-re the cli-scnphon is much moi^ elaborate and the details 
given show more ronclusivdy that they ar^? actuaJJy the An-an eod-s 

»hctli,r Ita i*,, undtriyiog ih. ^ tracrabic to li^ 

iUTT' *"* “> far 08 thry iti^S 

i mgs, gooa and bad, intervening m man’s aflnirs for 
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good or for t-vil, <irtd citp<ihk' ol being pro{>jtiutc‘d tiUn giving n'llef or 
doing positives good. I hia i^nts lo nton' or less the rehgtous outlook 
:itiil the general view ol the relation between man and god. There is 
evidence oi surli a kind of nuliou ia the artifacts discovcied in die 
excavations at Mohenju-dam. where azticics IteHting witnci^ to worship 
ot various kintts have U-en unearthed. The worship of trees and of 
vurioiis otlier forms of the su^wntatural, and even repniieiiTations more 
or less rescinhUiig $iva or Ktiilra in certain aspects, seem to lie m evideiice 
in representatioijs on seals and other talismank objects. So the geneml 
idea of a sup*ruaUirat being ca|Kihle of doing great harm, and, if prop]* 
tinted in due torm, ixjuaily ratjable of great iieiiehccnce^ seems to ha^'e 
been at the root of early religious notions of the more civilized inhahitants 
of India born time immenioriai. The dcsciiption of those who opposed 
Aryan adv4U>c« in the Veda seems to tally with tills general notion of 
the rGligitms culture of the people already inhabiting India over vast 
areas. W^hile, therefore, devotion to a deity and propitiatioti lot 
inducing hhi goodwill for bujuunity seems tu have been futidamenhd 
alike to Aryan as wdl as non-Aryan systems, the niethi:)d of propitiation, 
liowever, secerns to have differed, and, in the last resort and in its ultimate 
develapmeiit. the diflerence of metliod seems tu have |)ersisted, while 
till fuiidameutal principle seems to liave uudergone a process of 
assimilation. Brahmanistn itst-lf seems lo have undergone modification 
when it Imd to meet the religious uwcls of a wider clienUtie Hum a com* 
pnnitively small and compart coriimunity of the Brabmana alone or even 
of the Aiy^ans, In this transformation, the uncompromising jnskteiice 
ii]»>n the correct {Xirformatice of the elaliorale riliuds of sacrifices seems 
more or less relaxed for others thun the dKl, and alternative courses 
of a mudi less exacting character iiru siif^ested for the atULUimeut of 
ultimate salvation—a salvation no less valuable than tliat attainable 
othenvise. but gradually rising in importance till it came even to b; 
asserted as even more efficacious than the other. This alternative com^e 
partakes laigel>' of the character of the practices which obtained 
acceptance and were widely in vogue in later times. It is this gradual rise 
into un[.x>rtaiu:e of the iKUion of a personal Gotl, and the devotion and 
seri'ice of individuals to Him as a means of attaining salvation by grace, 
that unnsfomis the Bralunariism of old into the Hinduism of modem 
times. It is a development hi Brahmanism analogous in character to 
the transformation of the leaching of 110? Buddha, Ihe haste principle 
of which is the attainment of nirvana for oneself and by one’s f>wn 
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E*x<.^rtiDTi&, fiubiequently widcDod into tlu^ dix:tnne of saving iind sorvk e 
which changed rhe mdi\4diialistk Bttdcthism (Hinay&na) of the founder 
into the service of hufjianity CMaiiayiliibim} of Liter times. A similar^ 
thougti sutiUer. change cnuld liti noticed even in Jainism, In nli c'ases 
the cause of tin- cininge is tJir expansion of the religion to take hi a wider 
and more varif;d conconrse of people into its fold and provide tor their 
religious needs. While, therefore, ihc doctTinc of hhakfi an formulan-d 
in these various schouU took the form o) aclnnl Arj’an leaching, tlie 
uiidcrlyiirg principle and even the genera I tnelhod nmy iwudt hack to 
far earlier times, and even to a mom primitive state of society. Hence 
perhaps it is that later writers, even Paiiranika writers, give to Soulli 
India tlie credit uf itimigumtitig the Jorm of reiigkm in whidi tlie doininut- 
ing ptfiiidple is a pt.-isoriaJ God iiiteresUd in human wolfare, and devotion 
Itr Him l>y prayer and service of various kinds. In fart this bhakU is 
said to have originaicd in the Dravida country, passing irutn Ihcrt* into 
the Marapia country, iUid fr«tii Uieie ultirmttdy to Itic Gangetir Doah 
round the legiori of Muttra, overspreading the wlioie of Hindustan from 
Ihitl as ibt centre. That is the description tovmd in the Pinima Punma, 
and. not without mention perhaps etk-where, rti,av be said lu Iw fairly 
true, historkally, of Vaishijavism and its oiitspjriad, though in regard to 
llie other school of Hinduism, i.c. Saivism, tho leainres of this 
development are ntit so dearly marked. But in both alike, there has 
been unmistakable intCTchanKe of ideas from time to lime Ix-twet-n the 
North and South, making a clear demareation of origins a matter of 
considcnalik difficuily. So imtdi, however, is dear that in the centuries 
following the age n:fletu-d in the so-called Sangam lileiatiire, there is in 
South India a definite .'ind rapid development of the more dovotioruilistic 
systems of V'aisbjjavism and ^vbm. the two protnineni forms of modem 
Hilidtiisilti- 

Politically the age is coincident with the ascendanev f»f tfie Pallavas 
ruling from Kaodii, already famous as a great seat’of Briihinanicnl 
leamitig. rhe peculiar cnltun^ of the HaUavas, ns lar us we could 
distinguish it, stems to have been iiorihem to begin with, and it is lltls 
ver>’ direct contact of tlic North and South that swims to have been 
fruitful in the pmductbn alike of the great votaries of the religkm of 
hhuklt and coniiequentiy the great efflorescence of bhakti UkTaturc. ficrth 
ofihi: Vaishnavas find of thebaivjis* Thi: Tev^^am mid tfu- Tirtivachakam 
nf the Saivas, and the PtabatidhAm literature of the Alvars of the 
Vaishijavas alike belong to this age. So in South India, the period of 
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PuiJava dumiii^incc fxiUticaUy is iht- age preeminently of the school of 
bhakU nnd of the tninsference of BmJmmiisjn into tlie Hinduism oi the 
Vai&h^va amt Saiva of later tim«s, Tl^is ogo is remarki'ihlc for the 
chaitge to (he m«Jem of ev<;n Tamil litemtun- fHin' and simple. The 
old classical liitirature called the Songam litemtnic gives place, as it were, 
to the more modern forms of it. The tvorks of Manikkivichakar. the 
works of the Tevdrutn byjtinere and their followers, the writings of the 
Ajvars arc all of a class. There are other works bejides, which in their 
form and character are similar to them. iTie Tirtunandiram of TirumlJilar 
also falls ijito that class. Apart from IIh* religions litprafure. pitjiniaent 
ejcamples of secular literature could also be menfkmtd. Works like the. 
Pdndi'Kavai recently brought to notice, Penindevanar's Bharafav^iibe 
and Nandikalambaham of about the Same ago are shining examples. 
I'here ma}- have lx?en many innio, which have not come to our notice. 
Hie full rfHoRTifcence of this class of literature belongs to ilu' period 
comiuGiiring from the fniirth century after Chri-st. The religious 
literature refernxl to above in Itoth sc^tiores, Vaishnavism and &iJvisni 
alike, gives evidence of the dt-vdopment of the Agamas which lie 
at the root of temple*worship, w'bich is a direct produci of the religion 
of the bhakti school. Once the recognition of a peraon.'il God Ix^cnmes 
a cardinal point of reltginii, and .’dong with it a congregational 
worship, forms of worship and their norms wrnild come into existence, 
and prescriptions for lx>th W'oiild J>f the necessary pnxliict of 
any systematization that mighi follow a cotLsequenc^e, The deity in 
tin* ahstrart has first to be conceived of in some form suitable lor 
intervention in humiin affairs. The mental conception pcrhajis haR 
tf» lie transformed into physical forms for the unitutiated, and finiises of 
worship should be built and provided for these to attract the votaries to 
go there and worship in common. Therefore the wliole Agama 
literature, whether it bt' Saiva or Vaishnava. which came fjito existence 
to fulfil this need is ast'ribable to this age. Tcmple-worahip Iwcomes the 
proniinent feahire of religion. Temples have to be constnicted. and tlod 
lias to bo installed in them in Ihe shape of images of varbiis kinds, and 
worship pnsttribed lit forms suitable to the conception of die deity in 
regard to them. VV^orks bearing on liiese Agamas. Imth VaLshnava and 
Saiva. count up to more than l2o. The prindpHi ones .amiing tliese 
surely go back to the commencement of this period, and authority for 
them could be found, going back to far anterior tiinna, in Vedic iitorature 
itself. Tlierc again the question w'ould arise how much of lliis is really 
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Vtdic iri dmraclw and what is mi-Vedio. It ivould ln> a matter of givai 
diliaailty to st.'jxiiat€ the eitments and tlLutnguisli tht two. Without 
pnff into the minutiae of ILl^ qm-stiori it tuny fairly ho stated that this 
IS about as miu li of a comtiound of tho Prr-Atyaii and die Aiy’ati as 
anything The Arjainzatioii may bo rogardt'd as t’ssoniiaSly a 

prtH^ ot adaptation, as soim? of tbr olL-muiits wore of roui^ peculiarly 
0 Aiyaii diameter Some of thnn are <^ua\ly distinctly frarcaLk- to 
pre-Ar\^n. Hus am lx- donu more or k^ss readily in rcsrxcl of 

t^speet of the North would bt* pi-rliape im>ft difliL-uft. 

All this ixnod of the devdojutumt of HindtiKm was also a period 
of a more or 1^ similar devdoimiofit and activity in the oilier ramotus 
of Uie land, jatnism and Buddhism. There is ex'ideuce of mtidi eonteii- 
tifjji and disputation, of which ilim- is considerabk evidence, T he Slate 
and Its ruler were early regarded as srnnething dktinct, and whatever 
the pr^oiial p*>niuasir>n of the ruler, his individual reltgion w-as not 
elevated to the posiUon of a State religion. This podtbn gave nn occasion 
jir any attempt at unity, or even ujiifoniiity m point of relitititi, and 

porsceution. Soch stpiahbles 
j .. *! of religinn then.- were, utre only contciitioDS bctiveen 
individuals and ^lup of individuals generally.’ and mlent of Slates 
genmlly «c«pi(^ the position of eniinem judges, whose tiositjcn at die 
wufbhLn^'^ dcmaiidt-d *<.ir m,i,„ai„i„(! <ir*r ».id prlvi-mine ll**.- 

liilimrn* ' oiiel pcriods «Ikh onr ol tlio contoiiding 

«t^h JrrLr,'®'?' “8'“™' f" o'"f-vo an a*aa,lancy 

prosdytiMn or compulsion in matters of conviction. Though one uaJi 

"Pr - 

iR't-duinofitoowfi rouisein resixJoni'^ ? H 
il was pursued so Ttm tn 

in various dep^rtm^ of ^ H 7^' 

aepamnenfe of human activity. Rulers adoptctl the same 
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prineiplf vwn In maltcrv of aduiinwtratioii. and thk jn’^riod provi'd to 
he a pcrio<l of devdopmnU ol loral administrative inslit»tie ns, whieh 
came utlimately to provide a prfpular self-govtming ,‘igeilCi' tiiat regulated 
social and pnUUc life to siieli a bii;e extejtl that it made the work of 
goveminenl fmtn a jiartimlar ctTnlre less onerous and more satisfactory 
Snob contml govenimojit as existed busied IbJolf actively in the lield of 
ordinary admiJifsiration. in the work of^ regnlaticjii and supitvision, tin.- 
acHiai work of dirttl adraiiiistnition being carried on by the people 
ihem&jlvre. 'iliisiij.'steiii reached its tnilniinaLion in the period immediately 
following- We have ample material, more or less rtH;;enlly brought 
to light, from which it would be pjssihle to constntrl a fairly full piHure 
of tile syalem of adinitiistriition as if obmined ntsarly from the tenth 
111 the fifteenth i:eiitiiry. ’rhe ad mil list native sviitem that ubtaini>d is a 
reflection of the geneml aclivities of the socith" as a whole. Fmiii the 
point o[ vieiv of gcneml culture, Uierefore, the period may I'c- regarded 
.as one of great developriienl. Religion coining in for a similar course 
of constriK tive treatment, we find at tlie enrJ of the ^xirtod religion well 
defuicd and organised in particTilar forms for devotion jind practical 
worship by jjarLicnlar groujis. Where an effort at sj’^tomatiitBtinn takes 
place, the very net ot defimtHin introduces a cGrtain amoiini of uarrovr- 
nesSj and this idujws itself in the features of “icejarianism that follow. 
Each group advances its position and holds itself as distinct fnam llie 
surrounding groups and sets up a practice of its owd in matters of relig¬ 
ion t but happily, notwithstanding the sttlTness of tiie division that 
sectarianism iiitr^uced, there seems to have been suflir.ieiit ffllow-ftidiiig 
among the [HKiple generally for tile common interests of society to hold 
religious sectarianism in control at the point w^herc it rniglit interfere with 
the common gowl of sotdety. To a great extent this feature may be 
ascribed to tlie maintenance of a goveniment alive to tlie need of peace 
among the groups for normal development, and to its iirsistence upon 
peaceful pursuit even of religions contdetions. On llic whole society 
seems lo have been making great progress, and die social orgiinization 
itself took die form of an oiganutation for assured fieace. Provision w.as 
made for the growth of prospt^rity, ,tnd facilities existed for the devolop- 
menl of commerce anti wealth. The ground was thus well laid for the 
coining in of a tnoro genend or imperial organumtion which would bring 
under one control a vast extent of countiy with but hnpi-Tfectly and 
inadequately developed means of communication, compan-d with those of 
modem tinu^s. Hence the three or four centuries following this happened 
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to be i pfritxi of the CboUi Empire, whiuh ocrupied aU the plain portion 
of pcJikisular India, the pLttectu porlioa in its riim being held by a more 
or less similarly organbt^ politiiral power, and the eontention between 
tltese two great orgariisuitions forms a feature of this period. These were 
often at war, and then* was a considerable amount of destniction that 
war naturally produced. Bui there again the do[iiiija.tiDg notion that 
the iiievital>le enJ should lie confuted within narrow limits po'vatltid. 
While armies {Xtssed up and down in the coiinie of in^’asions and ixmiitur- 
Inx'usions, ihc work of destruetjon \i‘as confined to a rnmiinuin. there 
being well understood regulations impoping limits upon the destruction 
of person and property. This pjivwi the way for the organkalion fjf 
Ihe Vijayanagar Empire, winch marks the grand tlimacterit: (»f Hindu 
organisation on a comparatively wide scale, that prevented the onrush 
of the alien civilization of the Mtiliammadans. thus saving Houdi India 
from the thorough revolutionj Ixith in material and moral life, of 
the people of tlds n^gion as a whok. This Empire- nialntniued its {tusition 
as guardian of the South for more than three centuncs and conseni’ed 
Hindu civilization in vis tiottnal natural growth, 

Agamic Stvivism and Agamic Valshravism are already In clear 
evidence in the writings of the Alvar? and of the Adiyare. which gu into 
runth detail in regard to forms of iniages and their nuides of worship, 
tn the conrse of this n^organization of Bra h mail ism, the need for contro- 
verting the rival faiths of Buddhism and Jaitiistn would be necess,nT>', 
the more so, if either or both of them hapiiencd to occupy a pasilion ol 
inflnetice in society because of a large dientek or of iiifliientia) [>aln,inage. 
We can easily point lo the existence of <:ither, and one featun; of this 
rising inftuonce at least of jaittism clearly had the result of fostering the 
growth of literature Iwth Samskrit atid vemacnlar, as in the case of tht* 
Hindu development. Tlie periods of their prominence differed slightly, 
but the course of their progress is similar. Hi the literattirc of the period 
we hear unmistakably of the i:ontentions and sipiabbics of the sects of 
which the Buddha hirnseif is said to have complained at the outset of 
his career as a teacher. Thrse often lake Uu- form f>f challenge ^nd 
cclun^^'r^’haI!flnge, which soiuetimcii assuniL- uncompromising forms, and 
lliLs hits Iwen bid holt! of as ir^-ideuce of jjcrseculjou in the cause of 
religion. The challenge generally tttok (he fonn of an invitatiort to 
controvert fundamental principles of religion, sometimes cvem of simph; 
argumenbitiotu tin- iwriy defeated undertaking normally either to become 
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a convert or to cut off his head. often it was a chailunge of indi- 

viduals; soruvtliues it happened to Iw a challenge between groups. As far 
as the evidence goes, wliatever these jK'opU; might have done left to 
ihemselveSj, they were not iiti left by ihe riiters, whft saw" to it that the 
exireniii penalty was not exacted. While, thcrefoPe, w'o might come 
ujxin loud shtfcments of deadly challenge, the evidence in a few' prominent 
cases makes it clear that du-se were not alinu'cd ht be worked out to the 
extreme consequence. But from this contention of religion there sprang 
up die need for dehnition and regular categuHcaJ logical state-merits of 
tenets uti the ojiu sidit, and provuled the nieaus on the other for tlie regular 
formation of wh;it might well he described as a &C‘clariaii religion. At 
the end of the period we aie in the ftiU tide >if sectariatiism of one idrtti 
ur an other. In Uxe covjisi: of this the need was felt for compamtive 
studies lu seek authority in sup|wrt of dot Irilies. and for strtting thetn 
out in a form ready to he pul fonvard to lx- chaUeiiged and provetl. Tlw 
course of this fortnulalion is already clearly in evidemre in du: wt^rks 
of the Adiyars and the Alvais. One feaiiire which the V'aishnava litera¬ 
ture deve)»tH‘d peculiarly is die systematic *^fforl at retoiitilialion of ihe 
teachings of the Vedic religion with those of the .Alvars—the hhaklas 
par excHlr-ttcc. This was the case with the Prahafidhttfu as a whole, 
and the TiTuvayttti/li of Namm^var was regarded as the rendi-ring of 
the Vedii iMf in TiiniiU so that tJie edge was removed altogether in the 
.antithesis (>etW'ecn the two, This puTtiruLir Ajvar came to be praistd 
by great writers of Tamil as one that had done the Wdas into lamil. 
Uliat was mnn.‘ imjxniiiat Ihan this is a publication of a series of 
ehtiK»ralL* cotnmentunes, VyakltyHnas us the_Sf are caliK'd, writings in a 
language eomjKhiinded of Sanskrit and Tamil, and constituting a six-iiial 
cLiss of Manipravajitm literiiture* I'lns class of works, which in their 
presc'nt form Ixlonged to Ihe period following the lifeiiine of the gr«it 
Vaishj.«ava teacher Kaniatruju, is already iii germ during that ixnriixl. 
This spirit of coinproinisc tctl I he Vuisliiluva Brithmanii and llie noii-. 
Btulrmatm alike to work together to a gn:at extent. In resped: of iSaiva 
Utoratum the aiitUheris remoint'd. and the tieachiiigs of isanloira and those 
of the Adi^’ars had to pursue each its course separately. This, combitied 
with tlie radically different character of Ihe teurhings, made Ihe 
antagotiisru moio .ind more acute mstead of being bridged over, :is in 
the other case. In the Aalva sects, tliercfore, the object of thcTr anathema 
has become the Advnitin, and ex^^c^ml' ^livnsm IfKiks upon the Vaiahnava 
sects with far greater forbearance: nay more, it would rt’^ognLae them 
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as groups ior attiiining saJvali<m, only ont- degm* lusss so than 

llie particular form Saivism would rcccimmcnd. Tlii& courst of dovulop- 
mcnt Itjd to thu lonnatioii of tenets and of setits, and from the cornminiC^J- 
mcju of the thirteenth century onw'arcU religious disputes came to be 
cominoit iiul so much between the rivai systems of Hinduistn on the one 
side and Jainism and linddhLstu on the otht-r as among the rival sects 
ihenvK'lves, particularly between the sects of Vaishnavistn and Saivism. 
Tlie general Ixwly of dtese worked together to a consideiabk- eitient, but 
the extrenie sects in cither proved much more uncompromising. 

It was in tile coiirsi' of tltts kind of religiotcs development that ilic 
Muhammadan invasion broke in with all the confusion that it brought 
in its train, nu- icuuoelaslio tendencies of tlw early ^luharnmiiiLin 
invaders iitade Noiili Ittrliii no lunger the peaceful honu- h>r the safe 
pursuit of Bmhmaribini. There seems to have been a considerable inllux 
of Brahmins southwards, bringing with them certain peculiar develop¬ 
ments of Br^matiisiu its then priiclbiiid in Northern India. The gerier.d 
change that came over the South stfl-uns equally In have coiuii over tin- 
Nurth as m-il: anil in a [rarticular stage of this development Tantrikism. 
which ma}' lx: regarded as somewhat of a debasexi form of Siiktaism, 
wliich again is only a rigorous form of one aspect of &iivLini, developed 
the wurship of a Supreme Goddess in one form or another. Tlivrc Itiis 
Ixx'ti a corresfionding devclopmem in the South as well of the PL^upaht 
ami KapMika sects, whose successors are also heard of as living niurc or 
less votaries of a more rigorous form of Saivism. 'Che culmination t‘f 
tliis form of Saivism is what beaime Vlia-Saivism, of which there soetm 
to liave been two varietkSj a milder and a more auslerv one. But e%'(;n 
the fiostere fumt here did tint develop the features ptx'Uliar to Tantrikism* 
In the form diey attaluEd in the eleventh century, the b:iicliings of tin* 
bhakli ‘khot:il seen) to have attained so w'ide an acceptibility that they 
prtBStxi lieyond the liinit.'i ol ScJUtlt India into the thx'caii mid Niirthcrri 
India, as summafized in geuenil h:rms in the Fadina Purduff, and iJiev 
developed their own fiartyuhir forms in botli these places. The Vfnr- 
^ivam (Lingayatism) is a development which had its most popular field 
in the Deccan. Valshipivism po^ed from the Soulli and centred round 
Pandhorpur in the Maiatlia countiy'i. and found a convenient centre 
in the region of Muttra, hallowed as tlic birthplace of Krishna. In the 
period immediately following the Muhjiinmjirlan invasions, when Ihe 
dang of arms gave place to a more settled administration even of the 
foreigners, the sects developed more definitely In the face of the niwv 
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onemv-lslaniism. RamaiiMida and Us ioUowtts c^i^ed 
iiTL s^esstuUy »hal in th. age from li.e t.vclfth to the ^teenth 
tcLurv the sects o^l the hfmkti Scliool took Ure form of the VaiS^a^t 
in S’orthem fjidii .^.th pcailmr dc.'otion to iuo of 

VishJ^ii. Kama and retained his holil chu-lly thmujh 

die \moii 5 Hindi Katmlyunu of Tulasidas m Hmdu^Jun P’>1^^- 
Krishna exercised greater fascination both in Gnjarat under Vallabh. 

in B-ngaJ under Chaitanya. as m fact to a large extent 

in the jiamtha comitn- as well. But die extreme Utm a 

may be held to have ouhnmated In the teachings of GnTii Naiiak, and 

its iater devt-lupmeiit i n Lhf modem Sikh Ism . 

One siiccial Urature of Sikhism, as in fact ol other ^milar s^term 
of latter-day Hinduism, is the social inhibition against idolatry as U ls 

usually called. All Jay f 

the worship of idols, which is only one fmTtk ular form < _ g 

obiection to what is generally called Agamic ternplo-wor^Jnp. 
oh eclion to woi^bip in temples uiuler the regular 

the various Aganias assumed imi)orla.ice at a parUcular ix^ruxl of ixU^oi s 
development in South India as well, and it marks the priod when his 
worship reaeliLil its luglu«il development and called for a 
from those relorming spirits who ptot«;tL^ agamst its 
hems and exclusions. The chief exponents of thi. ^ 

called Siddlias. who bid emphasis upon per^mal i^ligion of 
kind as of the highist iinjxjrtauce. and naturally when ihat ide g _ 
vogue. lempie-woTship .tiid all that it involved became sapeiHumis 
movement it. this diirclion goes back to pretty easily Uuie. «,d ihe^ 
wcit' who (jrou*sied against the grwil impoilance that ^ ^ 

attached to forms of woreliip. as it wen? Passages ^ 

such an curly writer us TirumuUr, but this sect grew m importance about 
Ihi' same tinic when temple-worship assumed the greati^t importance m 
society, 'nm protirst generally took the following form; ' 11 
to roam about seeking Gfxi in temples ut«l images, and tTavelluig to the 
holy places. Your God is within you. and wluit us essential is to learn 
to TCidUe that." ITiis feature of protest against tlie forms of w-urship 
ntescribfd in mediicval Hinduism belongs as much to the boiiih. t>u 
received greater emphasis in the North owing to the special 
of the localify. U. tl'e advent of Islam as a religion m ^ctxc. 
niough it is apt to be regarded as quite distinct and therefore a sepamte 
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fojfii of itiJigiun as m Sikfiism» it is striciiy noLSo;^ nor is ii unknown 
in rhy South, ^vlierc ifie peculiar drcumshLriciss of NortJu'm liulhi siilnio- 
(jucttt to Liie csUhlLfthiiU'nt of MuhuiniiiiLdat) rule did not exist. Its 
L'xisii’ivce in the South can tje account^ for only as a development from 
the older systems of this protest, uf whkh die most sitikiiig jUustration 
is iurnished by the Buddbiani and Jainism of tfie uriginatais. It is 
almost an echo of this that we find among the SUtaa (Tamil for Siddhas) 
of the South, the Virasaivas of the llecciiii. and the followers of vaiJoiis 
teachers hegiiuihig with Kavir and Nanak in the North, The rtiost 
attracdvi' feulutic of lljis teaching lies in its general pmlesl n giiin ^i t caste, 
atici in the actual intriKlnction of cerlaiii reforms in society, the 
abolitiun of nastc being by for the most prominent, vVboUtkm of twtb 
caste and lemple-wgrship would remove just the two fe«itoies that 
Lt/nsiitufid the peculiarity of die Hindu society of Medheval India. These 
movements were started at various ctntTts aiid were carrieti forward by 
die pmadiings of various teachen!. E;ich one of Ibese teitdiers w-as 
vildmately raised to tht rank of a prophet, Tltcy bad each thew fJay 
and came to be absorbed, as sevend of their predecessors had been, 
in the general fold of Hindu societj' and Hindu ttarhing, Whem some 
of ibeiie atluined the greatest success owing to the iieculiar local 
cimumstanas, they continued to remain more or lesa sejiaratf icets of 
the geijtinil Hindu smaety. as in the ease of the fslklis ami the Lingavals, 
Notwithataiidhig their distinct fJiaraeter, the}- licciune Hitiduisted 
sufficiently to be regarded more or less as sections or castes tif the Hindus 
and no mote. Tliis course of development gives dear indication that 
notwithstanding the multihitlinous changes, bistoricaJ and otherwise, that 
came over India, Hmdubiiii remained alive, respjiidijig to the changes 
from time to time in various ways and various degrees, only ultimately 
to ahsorb them all and still maihtain its character as a society with 
distinct trait of its own. 

The movement has not ceased, and die urt]jacl of the Cfiriatiau West 
dtmng the last four cennmes. with its more recent developments, Ts 
gating a new stir m S{«:iety. such as ii has not experienced before 
Ixi^usc of the thoroueWy diaiigcd circtmistances of ilio new economic 
order and the mdtisiriai civiliration of llie twentieth cuntury. What the 
ulbtnate response of Hindu socie^ to this new irnpacl wAJ Ih*, |t is now 
too early to say with any amount of lertainty. 




HINDI' CULTURE AND GREATP:R INDIA 

I 

It has btt-'n said quJic tniJy. * Ht kij«w 5 not EngJaiul who only 
Eiiiglond knows.' Tlic centre is seen in its tnn.' besiting fmm the 
circtmiference: anti th« force of an action is ganged by tlie reaction. 
The culture rjf India lias been one of llw great civilizing and huniaiiizing 
factors evolved by man. For the greater part of a irulleniuuni, the 
spiritual life of the larger part of Asw meant mainly its rrjstponst: to the 
call of the eternal ideas di^o^'ered, systeitmtized and humanized by tlte 
sages and saints of ancient India. India wa.s a ci^'ili3!illg force in inany 
backward parts of Asia, no doubt. /,7u<fe Ciff'/ii'afWcti, India the 
c.ivQizer,' is indeed a httiug opiihet for Mother Indiai from after the 
s>’Uthesi.s of Hindu niliure alMmt the Wgimmig of die first rmUoiuiium 
B.C. dowm to the closing cenluries of the first [nillcmnum A.C, For 
during thig period we witness the riiltutal uiiificaliou of Tnctia, going on 
simultaneously wTdi die cuUuml expatisioti of India into Crylon mid 
Burma, into Siam, Cambodia and Cocltin China in TndO'China. into 
Malaya and Indonesia, and, to a Luge ejrteut. into Afghanistan and 
Turkistai) in Central Asia ; and w'c note also tlie transfoniuilion of China 
and Korea ami Japan tiirough dieir contact with the spintna! forces 
from India. But India—that is. the Hindu culture of India—was not 
a civitizilig force merely. With many Ixickward racifS of Asjai social 
order and organLisation of a supi^rior t 3 qje, as well as arts and emits 
and fcncml training of the mtellect, seem to have dawned for the first 
lime with the advent of tlie mercluiiit and the Brahmana missionary from 
India ki the centurii.’ii precwling Christ, ami probably also preceding 
Buddha, it was not a mere material uplift Uiut was brouglit to Iluae 
backward peoples—Austro-Asia tic aiid Austronesian in Indo-China atid 
Indonesia, Imnian and Uml-Altaii; in Central and Nortlieni Asia, and 
TibetO’Chincse in Tibet, Bunna and Siiini, Not only were tlioir dormant 
intellectual and other powers qnir.kenc<] to life at the touch of the magic 
wand of the mind and work of India, but they wen? enabled to atUiin 
the fulfilment of tJiose powers witliout any hindrance, without Ihe 
impositinri of an alien mentality which woiikl riot or could not take into 
consideration and treat s^rnipatheticaHy the Isisic racial mind .md the 
iu(7jV'u of ruciul emotions and attitudes. For Hindu civilization Itself is 
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1>rcM(d-hased on n spirit of linnri<my ititd inrlosiveiti.'ss wlitrh do«s not 
regard anything human as usscnualty alien or repugnant cither to man 
or to God; and this basic charity of the Hindu mind hrouglit self-nspect 
with dvilitiation to the peoples inside and outside the gcc^raphical 
of India who came in (ouch with its vivifying influence and brougiit 
their own contrihntions to make it richer and more unEvetsai, while 
dicy themselves parT]ci[>ated to Ihe deeper and widor L'fe presented by 
it. Assimilation, and iioi suppression by an official type, w*as the key- 
note to Hindu ciiltursl cxpiusbn: and hence its achievement was 
something more than that of a mere force of mafeiiaf dvilwation or 
civitfred organization. This is quite apart from iJic service rendered by 
Hindu cdliire. in bringing to the riLitiona its own spiritual idcaLs and 
v^dites. In the case of an ancient and highly niUurcd people like the 
Cliint:se (who side by side with the Indians formed the other great 
rivilizing force in Asia), contact with Indian ihought gave the fmIdling 
touch in the formation and in the Itighcsl exprc.ssion of their cultun^ 
[tuddhism brought home U* this gifttd race ihe nix'esstty of going Into the 
fimdamcntal questions of existence and of endeavour. This was done 
in a way which, would have dclight<bd the soul of Lao-tze, whom the 
matter-of-fact Confudus could not understand and who knew' that his 
vision of thi' Tao svas too much For his simple'fnindt'rl and essentially 
practical cotittmporaries. 

Wlierever it wnnt, Indian phil<»ophy and culture came not to 
destroy, but to fulhl. It came like the life-giving min, not like the 
burning wand or the kllUng blight, Wc cannot help feeling sad at the 
destniction of MeKican, Centml American and Peruvian cutliims by the 
greed, the superstition and the fanaticism of Catholic Spiiia. To any 
one endowed with imagination and setKibility, the Spanish cotjqiie^ 
presents tteelf as nothing hut a catastrophe without a single rolieving 
feature—abolition of human sacrifice alone excepted, bnt tJiis was more 
than coonterbalanced by peonage, by slawiy and by the Liquisition, 
with llieir atteiidani degradation of the people, when the point of view 
of the Aztecs, the Mav-as and other American peoples is considered; 
contact with the ' higher cuUurc * of Spain has meant a gradual degmda- 
titin of these highly gifted peoples, from which only recently they seoiti 
to be emerging—thanks to their mvn innate power of resistanre and U) 
the spirit of the limes. WTiat was last, or wantonly destroyed, in the 
process of fitting native American life to the Kotnan Catholic metiT:djtv 
and to the Koman Catholic attitude, was irrevocably lost to humanity. 



CULTURE Ai\‘D C.REATKR USDiA 8o 

We <;a.ri C(iv!y wistfully look back to Vtexicjiii, M-ijn aud Peruvian cultures 
at thtir liigbi.'st. and fed sad at bumamty being denied a unifjuf enrich¬ 
ment of itself, by the possibility of these oulhires developing vdong their 
own lines to higher heights, being taken from them for ever. A Mexico 
or a Peru without the f^jjaniards—who wonkl legret it ? But can we 
contemplate a Java and a Siam, a Ciiina Md a Japan, without the 
richness of life and expi'riencc, and the astonishing effliorescence of their 
minds and sjnrite manifesting iLwlf in literaliire and an and ritual, which 
contact with India brmight aticivit? We hear of an American-Indian 
tenaisaaJict' among the submerged native tsetiple of Mexico, wliich even 
seeks 1o insial Qucixalcoall and Tiiioc and other pre-Christian Mexican 
ddries in ttie plate of the Roman Cilholic saiiita imported by the 
Spaniards, and which finds its prx-Cortesian religious fm-our with much 
of the <dd ritual of dancing and special oHeruigs, making a Mexican and 
a uatiimal mothiT-goddiiss out of Mar\'. the mother of Christ, at the 
shrine of tluadaiuite Hidalgo. And we note the U.S.A. Amencans and 
others expressing their .s 3 mipathy for this lieUitcd atternpl at racia ^ - 
realization—to sec and experience the vrorld td <h>d and man in their 
agtMjId racial wav, and not ui the superimposed Christian or Roniiiii 
('„a»holic way whiJh sought only to destroy without earing to miderstand. 
Bill who could think of a Java witiimit tjie IVayang shadow-plays and 
the dancc-plitys which have the MahdbbdTata and Rftmdyana stones for 
thiiir themes, and of a Stain without Buddhism, of a (,hina without Jier 
great medieval art which b a reflex of Buddhism, and oi a Japan without 
Amida and Kwannon—xAmitahha Buddha and Avalokitcsvaxa? The 
only parallel is that of Cliristianity in Europe—and Christianity succeeded 
only because it was forced to adopt assiniiiation and not wholes,rie 
destruction as a means of propagation, although it svoiild never officially 
acknowledge the fad. 

IT 

!i is easy to understand cultures spreading in the wake of iroiiqufSt 
or commerce. The spread of Hindu culture in Indo-Chlna and Indonesia 
certainly began thrx/ugh rommercbl relations liehvcen India and thi^ 
lands. These commercial relations, it has b«:n presiimi^, were anterior 
to the formation of Hindu culture in India. By the fusion of pre-A^'au 
{Dmvidian and Austric] elements with the newly arrivi^ .^ryan, Hindu 
culture (taking * Hindu ' in its broad sons*; of ancient Indbn, including 
Brahtnairical, Buddhistic and Jaina and other forms of It) evolved, in 
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tile ionn in whkh wc find in the ITpjwr Gaiigts VaUey some time before 
the closing centuries of tl^e miliennhim B.C> The L'lngnngo of the 
Aiyiin became the vehicle of this ctjUtire, and its outward arganiitation 
was also Aryan. This culliirc was carried to the otitlying lands of 
Indo-Chuia and IndotiesFa and to Omlnil Asia as a sort of overliow 
from India, as s most natural Ibfng, and in the earlier singes prol»al)ly 
there n'as not much consejous effort in it. And yet the spread «f Hindu 
culture was not like the operation of some blind natural force or uncon- 
scimt-s inertia which had its course because tficre was no serious opposition 
anjTS’bert!, UV know of ojipositions, in China for instance. Others 
tUiTr 'vere, doubtless, but wt- have no records, hot there is bound to 
happen the reaction of conservative elements among any pt^opk- to new 
forces from far away. But lliere are aniirle indicatiuns that tiios* who 
Iniilt up llte Hindu culture in Indiu itnd IJh>si‘ who helfiod to disseminate 
it abroad were Tnov<sd in their efforts Ity a lonscious will and wenr 
iinfK'llcd by a well-imdcrstood spiritual urge to the hinds beyond, to 
carry' die message of the good life and of the realization of the highest 
good tliat they' had found out through a deliberate quest on liu* soil of 
India. The fouridations of Hindu religimis thought may go to Aryan 
anthrotiomorphisni or non-Aryan animism: the pnja as a ceremony 
might be in origin a fertility cult, or a form of sympalhutic m.agic; biit 
the spiritual diameter given to them tTnnsforined them into new things, 
and made them Hintht. The Hindu religion and nil time that was bom in 
Indi.'i icas Ijont tinder a great inspiration, the life-giving force of which 
is still flowing with its writers of immortality. With the rise of this 
composite euitum in India came inti* I>eing thi’ highest wealth of India 
in the iralni of Ihought^ie Upanishids, Buddhistic phitosophy, and 
Hindu theism and bhakti cults-—and the Indian sense of sacredness of 
all life on which Buddhism and Jaitikm and most later forms of 
Hrahnmnkai gave the greatest emphasis; and few things in the storchmise 
of man s wisdom and man s thought can be mentioned as approaching 
tin* sublimity of these ideas, and the profundity of these philosophical 
speculations npon the nature of being, Tlie wisdom, the intdh'rtuaJ 
quest and the selfKliscipliiu- of the Briihmana iningh.'d with the ail-em¬ 
bracing compassion and the active charity of the Buddhist sramana, 
and these wen* as refreshing streams for the prehed soul of nrntj over a 
great part of .Asia. The sense of kinship witli humanity a.s a whole 
{vasudhaiva. kufitmhakam) and the yearning for the happiness and 
salvation of all men formed a great impetus and inspiration to send 
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forth the Buddhist uud d^e Brubminia teachers witli the mess^e of the 
ris/iis and the Jinas into distant and inaccessible land&. This unpetm 
and inspiration sent them noi only to the lands of the East along the w«y 
ot Ihe sea knovvTi to the of India for ages, to make one with India 

the Jforis and the Khnicre. the Chams, the later Biirtnesc and Smne^. 
and the Indonesians of Malay-a, Sumatra. Ja\'a, Bidi and Borneo, by 
conquering their hearts and tlu'ir iinagluaiion with their Brahmana and 
Buddhist philosophy and loa-; Imt it also urged them on beyond the 
dinkult and danperons snow-covered moil ritaiii* passes of the nora-wes 
into the lands of the &ikys, of the Sulikas (Sogdiana)< of Kii^tiina 
(Khotaii). Ilf Kucha; and mlo Tilx't. into Ahihii-Chiiia, or China, and 
into distant Korea, and pri'^bably also to Japan, U \s‘as in ^iis waj at 
ancient India obtained for herself the means for the reahKation « baiih. 
and having obtained Si she. in a spirit of jojdul iKirticipation. followed 
the paths into countries known and unknown and pave of her t^snre 
to the nations. Ttiis dissemination, from India uito the lands of Greater 
India, of high spirittial ideal's and values, as well as oi ads and science, 
could not bill have been deliheratt*. and the result of a willing co-opmtton 
between the teachers and the taught- 

For the teachers did not come there ns members ot an alien ru 
race, with iiiitural advantages by virtue of their superior iHisititm. rim 
Brahmana and tiie came with tiic Indian iii^clwnt conimundv , 

and although here and them some adventurer might insimiate hiinselt as 
a power in the land, by marriago into an exalted family and by conse¬ 
quent luingling in local politics, the bulk of the people mcluding the 
upjier rlasst* \vt«re cs&ctitiaUv native or kjcuL Tntiiaji Lbo^ight 

and culture si>reud in this way; It was not in the wake of a world- 
couqnerine king who carried at tlie head of hi^ legions ftre aod sword 
and barbarities and suaerings hmiURL-rable. India never inade hei^U 
manifest to the outside world in the person of a worid^liaker Uke 
Alexander or Julius Ciusar, Attib or Mahmud of Gha^i. C-huieui Kiian 
<Jt Timur, Her digvijaya or world-couqnest was die conquest of truth 
and Law—tlie dharmtt-vijaya which was the ideal of Asoka, tlie great^t 
and truest Hindu king of history*. Herein lies the eternal gloj ' 

It is the evidence of history- that tdls us that it was the tmnible bhikkftu 
dressed in his gatmenl of sewn rags, and the BraUmapa with a scanty 
loinHloth or. him. who came to China ato Cambmha. 
hidden under the ashes.' to sjicak in the Indian way. and camed (i> ttiese 
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and Oiher peoples ibe spirit of India. In lliis way through thtir 
eijikavours a true ilagtia Iiuiitt, a Gnrafcr India, a matt?ri:)l and spiritual 
projection ol India, was created, 

I-'or all those Itidious who w-ant once more to bring back to life the 
latent or dying forces of tlit-ir o\m people, the history of this Greater 
India ,is an achicvenient of the Indian spirii should att as an nplifting 
and a coiiipttlling inspiration. The study of an old achievement of India 
in which are prestail the consdems will and intelkct of the Indians of old 
can only be expected to give us, rutxieTii Indians, a new coinage and a 
new Jiopc, anti a fresh desire for action, after it has filM us with a due 
hinniJity in a sense of oiir present unworthini-ss. Fortiinatdy for out- 
selves, the attention of thoitghtfiil Indians has lieen drawn in this 
direction. 


m 

From the report of the Chinese envoy Chang K‘ien to Central Asia, 
it is char that commetcial contact between India and China was already 
established in the second ceiitur>' B.C, Buddhism is said to have Iwen 
uffidally received in China in the fust centutv A.C., and it was 
nourishing even before that in Ceiitial Asia, ' Definite iufonnation 
about the establishment ol Indian connwUions In Indo-China and 
Indonesia Is some two tiiousand years old, Afghanistan racially and 
cnltundly was largely a part of India. Non-Indian pc'oples like the 
Sa^Sp tiw the Sogdiajis—ttiree Iranian p^MpJadvs of Ccutrrtl 

Asia, the ancient Kucharts, or rokharians, an Indo-lturopr^aii iteopk 
of the northern valley ol Chinese Turkistaii, now extinct; the Turks 
and the Mongols, the Tibotans and some other connected Mongoloid 
^ups: these received thiur religion, an :uid literature from Buddhist 
I^ia, The same n,itjg happened to the Austio-A^mtic j^eoplei; of South- 
Ipistern Asia—ihe Mous of Burma and South Siam, the Khmem of 
t ambodiii and lire Cliams of Champa; and to the Alalav or Indont <;iaii 

iT'* Lombok, Bore'eo, a-tel>« arid 

the 1 hiljppini^. China, Korea and Japan, although not a part of whut 
can l>e desen^d as the Greater Indb of Asia. M in ttoc with the 
spintnaJ attitude of India when lhe>- Kdiiph^d Buddhism, and graduallv 
a^uiu at . It and enriched it with their own contribiitious of faith and 
philosophy^ art and hterature. The present occasion Is not suitable for 
chromelmg and descnbmg facts and events: but one may mentfou that 
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oil tbt.- a.rtistic sMt, Bamyon and Hadda in Afghanisviaii i tixo many 
ruiiKtl citiirs and monasterits in Serindia—aiicient Central Asui; 
Tnn Hiiatig on the froiilifrs of China: the many temples and monaster^ 
iu China. Korea and Japan: and the Atianda Pagoda ami other Buddhist 
temples of BuriDii: the marvels of Siamese Buddhist aiehitccture; 
Angkor and other rums in Cjimbodia and Cliampa: Dieng. Botohudur, 
Piamhanan^ Fanataran and oUiL-r temples and teniple^groiips in java 
and Bali; lliese are imperishable monuments of du* working of the Indiarr 
fipirit on Ute artistic side, working in periect ums<m with the souls of 
the various peoples, unique empire was built up—an empire sharing 
not in a common political life tinder a susserain, but in a common cultural 
:md spiritual life in a commonwealth of free peoples* The empire that 
India built ovt-rseas and overland was conquered by the piety and the 
siririlual energy of her sages and monks, and it was a dhaTtna-rajya—o^ 
glorious empire of which the guiding principle was Mtarma or religious 
trulture unci rightt.'ousness, 

IV 

W'e find an echo of the glorj' Buddhist and Hindu world of 

Asia in the remains of art and architecture in Central Asia, Afglianis^, 
itido'Chitia and Indonesia, and in China, Korea and Japan- The 
aiitoimts of till* Chincst; pi!grim& to ludm like Tsang and I-tsmg. 

the pcHitrv of Uie T'ang and subsequent epoclis of China, the Buddhist 
iileraiiire^ of Japan and China, and the literatures of Java. Bah. Maluya. 
Siam. Cambodia and Burma bear ample testimony lo the working of 
the spirit of India over the greater piirt of ^\si:i, How great a place 
India of old was able lo urquire for her lore ?,nd for her wisdom m Hie 
mind and spirit of the pctipl^ outside India, becomes amply clear 
thmngh a 'I'isit to Buddhist China or Japan and to Siam and Java and 
other lands. Indian philosophy and the Indian attihide to life and die 
world amiiiKi and to tin:* fun«iimentflU of cxLstt^ricf* and Q\m^ [tidian 
ways, have become accepted Jind assitnilated in a miinoer that is startling 
at its sudden revelation of the mainsprings of action gliding many strange 
and far away peoples. At a Chinese Buddhist monastirry in Singapore, 
after taking a vegetarian meal at the refectory of the inonasterj', we 
were ushered to a courtyard beside the refectory hall ,ind offered water 
to rinse our mouths. A smalt thing this, but this idea of saucha-oi 
l^ersonal cleanliness—we did not fmd persisting anywhere outeiilc? of a 
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Buddhist nionnsten,'. Wc are remiDded ol the anxiety of the Chine^ 
tnivelUT Msiiig to tnake Ids Buddhist compatriots adopt aJl that India 
had to teach in tliis matter, despite liLs pirtriotism which we apprr^ciate 
ajid with which can s>'nipatliizt:. The- pwple of the idamis of the 
Indian Archipelago—Sumatra, java and Bali, have been cut off from 
iht* «U)ther-l»od oi Iivdia es-cr since ihe Turkish conquest of onr country 
in the Iwdflii ceiituiy. Bail, as tin.” easteminost outpost of Hindu 
cnltuiv. seems to liave lost dirtcl toucJi wltlTi India even tiarlier. TliC 
Hinduism oi Bali is a mixture of genuine Indian Hindu notions and 
ihu original Balinese (Indonesiani world of ideas and practices. The 
people have made a [xirt of Ihdr iHring tlm marvellous. Ills spectiicuiar 
and the magical side of popular Hinduism. Stories fmin the Piiranas, 
the Ramdya^a and the MahahUarah, new adaptions or modifications 
of Indian hdddha aJid other rites, are tiicre in all their glory. ‘File 
people have j>rcst!T\''ed and rkiboiaUxi, along l^ni^s unknovi-ii to India, 
the ritualistic side of Hinduism. Oiitwurdly, it would sefirn as if only 
the e.\lemats of Hindutsin in its pageantry of drama and ritual had 
Uicir appeal for this people. J 3 ut a closer acquaintance with some 
intellechuiLs dispelhxl the notion, and shotvod how wondcTfiilh’ ns^ponsive 
has been the Indonesian soul 1<> the fimdamenlals of life posi^d by the 
Indian sages, it was at the little town of Katatig Asem in ILastcm 
Bali ifwt Rabindranath Tagore was staying, in die end of August. 1927, 
as the guest of die local Slede^hoitdcr or Princo. die Anak Agin-ng Bagbes 
Djtlantiki and I was privileged to be there wilti him as a memlKT of his 
party. Knowing that liiese things would be of interest to the Balinese 
Hindus, 1 had taken with me a set of pujd paraphem,alia and other 
articles connected with the Hiridu faith and its ritual. T had to spend a 
whole morning and an afternoon, talking (Uirougli the kind offices of 
Dutch frieuds inte^reting lor nsf to the Padandai, or Brahmana priests 
.ittiiched to the Prince's house, of things of inlErest for them arid for us. 
I denionstTuted the entire ritual of our puja; 1 reptakHl the manfra.<i we 
use: 1 hiuidfd round slides of Indian templis (n« lantf-ni wiis available 
to sfiow them projvrly), and I tiad to answer their questions on topics 
of social tnterest, and on srdddlm. on afancha and other rnarters. lire 
Prince, a highly intelligent man who had written an interesting litlje 
pampldet in Roman Malay on the Huidulsm of B,ili, heard and saw 
oveiythiiig, and occasionally mti-rposed his questions. After a most 
tnlenesting day spent in this way, when the evening shades were dosing 
on the pavilion adjoining a tank where this gathering was lidrl, the 
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PriiH'tT abmptly asked mt' a fjiJtstion: ‘ Enough of llm gods, and irdddha^ 
and or worsliip of thf; gods, and social order, tell me, what 

should U-. man's aim and ideal in life? ’ lliis question indeed was quite 
startling in its seriousness and its depth, and was not at uU expended by 
me: we were taught to lieheve dial the Indonesian mind was but touched 
On die surface by the Hindu w'ave, and that it w"as magic and pagemtiy 
mther than philosophy and thought that had their appeal for it, 1 was 
both surpriswl and pleased at this question, after our long and desultory 
talk and demonstration on the externals of religion. I asked die Fnnrc, 
however, thmiigli the Dutch friend who was interpreting, to j,rive his 
own answer to this question Tuit by liirn; and he said dial the gods 
and the woiship and otiicr things were only secondirj- midteni—the 
proper aim of inan’s life should 1 h' to strive for nirvana. And the last 
words of die Frince. in his Balinese pronunciation of the language 

(which is the Hindiwhmi of fndoiicsia), is still ringing in my ca«; 
Dewa-dewa Hdak apa, nirwana ' dm gods do not matter, mrvana 

is the sole thing/ 1 w'as indeed filled with w'onder and pleasure when 
I saw how in far distant Malayasia the fundamental message of our 
culture—that the quest of nirvana or moftrftu is the sttmmum borntm of 
life—had pcrsLMcd in the conscionsm-ss of die petiple, alUvoueli they are 
cut off from India for over a diousaml years. I.nter on I mL'iilionRd 
to Kabindranath the Prince’-^i question and his own reply: and ^ too 
was very pleased to hear it all He said to me; " lliese iJCople belong 

to the Malay race—and their mentality is probably different from that 
of the average Indian, os also their attitude to life; it is quite hkely that 
thev felt attracted primarily by the spectacular side of Hindu culture, 
and were intlucnced by oiif art and out legends; but from the way 
the StMouder spoke, it is quite dear that the spintnal m^ge of our 
land has l>een received by them pmpcrly, and m the right spint . arid 
indeed if it had not been so, thev would not have clung so tenaciously 
to their Hindu religion and culture in spite <>f such tremendous counter- 
influenees from their environment.’* Aftr-r our tom in Bali and java 
was finfeliGd* Rabindranath compisod a most beiiiitiful |XJom m\ ilail- in 
which he depicts India as a princely lover wandering in some qui^t and 
meeting Bali, the princess of a dislant island; and in 
moved to write the following lines at ihe above*menlJoncd and ot^ 
iinexfxMled Ttfvelations of the deeper spiritual impiiLses of Bahfieio 
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When on the next day, on the top of the baniboo giove, the 

youthful Dawn 

Awoke at the rosy caress of the young Sun, 

In silence i came out and stood in the open of Ihy courtyard: 

I' gave my ear and listened— 

Somewhere tliou wert repeating in a low voice 

The manfra that brings uisdoiii and awakening, which thou didst 

receive in thy ear— 

The message that dkpi'ls ignoninctr, which both of us once read 

together. 

Thinking of the feet of the Great Vogl. and foiding our paims in 

worship,” 

This ignorance-dispelling message taught hy the Great Yog'—Siva 
or Buddha—India has taken to the wx>rld outside, and the nations have 
received that message into their heart, and sung it in unison witli India. 
This has been the great work of India—of Hindu ciiftura—in Greater 
India and in other lands. Tins is far more than any material dvUuation 
that she might have inspired abroad. 

it be given to India to realize that message once again in her 
life, so that she can serve humanity in her old way once more, as its 
helyana-milrat as its friend and fellow in tbo tpiest of the highest good^ 


THE HINDU KINGDOMS OF INDOCHINA AND JAVA 

Recent discoveries in the Indus and Ravi vallej^ point to a cl;^ 
connection between the prehLsloric dvilbsation of North-western India 
and the cultures of Elam, Sumer, Cyprus and Crete, Southern and 
Easfi^tn India too sceiu to have lieen in close toui’Ii from very remote 
limes with Tndo-Chiiia and other ctmntrics of South-eastern Asia. 
Prof. Sylvain U’vi. m his Pre^Aryan d Pre-Dravidien dans VItide, gives 
ample evidenre fmm linguritic, cultural and even jxtIiticHil dato of intimate 
relations in prehistoric times between the people inhabiting the western 
and the eastern coast of the Bay of Benga!. He concludes, ' ‘ The 
moveinent which carried the Indian colonization tow'aids the Far East, 
probably about the beginning of the Christian era. was fer from inaugu¬ 
rating a new' route,*^ Thus, during the liist two thousand years, 
" adventurers, merchants and missionaries profited by the technical 
progress of navigation and followed, under better conditions of comfort 
and efficiency, the wtiv traced from time imilicmoriaj by the marniers 
of another mcr (Mon-Khmerl, whom Aryan India rlcspised as savage’s." 

Wc shall, however, in this short iJitper confine ourselves to 
spread of Indian culture: in Indo-Chinai Javn, Sumatra, etc., during 
the pi^riod for whicii we have recorded history, liiiddhist jAlohn stories 
men turn itirrciranl ships from Benares and Cham|ia (Bhagalpur) sailing 
down the Ganges into the open sea and tht:u steering their counw towards 
5ii\'artta-bhumi. the El Doradft of Indian adventures, by which name 
were meant generally the coimtnes situated to the east of the Bay ol 
Bengal. Kautilya. in hk ArthasAstra. refers to Suvarna-ku^vTika, pro¬ 
bably a place in Sumatra, as a country of rare and preciciiLS products. 
In the Hamdyana there are allusions to the Kiratas who liii-ed on the 
Arakan Coast on the liPights of ^fount Mandaju (the region of Kirrhadia 
and Mont Makindros in rtolcmy's Geography) and to Yavadvipa (Java). 

CAumnirA 

It is about the first t'enUy A,D.. however, that we are on Urra 
linns. At this stage, what was at first ]jrrhaps only commercial 
coursc Was folloAved by political inllucitce, From C hinesd Imperia 
annak wc learn that the queen of Fti-nan (early Chinese name tor 
Southern Cambodia) after a naval battle submitted to Kuundinya, who 
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cnine with a bow pTesentcd to him by u grrd. Kti’inti^nya oiarritKl tin? 
native queen, and* as she had no elotbing. gave her dotbes. In a 
Chatnpa (Antmm) inscription of 65S A.D,^ something like the same story 
is told in cannection with the founding of Bhavapura, the capital of 
Kainbuja ^Cambodia); " It was there that Kamjdinya, the greatest 
id Br4iim,inas. planted the jav’clin which ho had rfxeived from A.<vat- 
ttiaroan, the son of Droga. TJicre was a daughter 0! the N 5 ga king of 
the name of Soma who founded a royal race on this ijartli. The great 
Brahmana KauodiiA'a married her for the accnmplislimeiit of the ritis/’ 
Fallava tradition loo tells us tliat the legendary ancestor of the 
Pallava kin^* Skandaiisihya* was the offspring of A^vatthaman, the soJi 
of Drotia* and the dangliter of a Naga, We shoxJd also note that the 
earliest Sanskrit inscriptions of Indo’China ns wcJl as of Java ajid Borneo 
are in the Pallava Grantha script, and that the royal title of the monan hs 
ill the inscriptions of all these countries (Ginilxtdia* Annam, Bonico* 
Java, etc.,) is Varman—^the title borne by the l^allava sovereigns ol 
Karidil. As Ih-of. Ccedes says, '' TIic CaintuHiian legend of the Nari 
brings us Irack to tiie Piillav.i court." One of ilic eariJcol and moat 
iinportatii waves of emignition {leaving aside ninviiments nf prehistoric 
times) must have come from this Togion of Soutliem India. 


FUNAS 

The time of Kaimdiuya's arrival in Pu-nan {South Cambodfa) 
cannot be later than the first century A.D. as far as we can calculate 
from the dates of the reigns of Iiis successors as given in Cbinrisu 
chrouides. Some of tiiese nilcrs of Fu-nan were powerful monarchs 
and forced the neighbrniring kingdoms to become vassal States, One of 
these vas^U States was the kingdom of Toim-sicn—flic Chinese name for 
a realm '* which on its western side loudierl India," hi this depeiidtmcy 
of Fu-flaij '■ mom than a thousand Bmhmnn.'is of India reside. The 
people follow their doctrines and give them their daughters in marriage. 
They read their sacred books day and night." 

One of the monarchs of Fu-nrm, wliotn we know only by the Chinr^e 
version of his name, FaLD-otian, sent art embassy to Indiii. This embassv 
took mre than a year to readi the capital of India, prolKibly Palaliputm. 
The ' king of India * was very much surprised to see these men from 
the shores of the furthest s<as, Aftnr showing them the mtcriiir of his 
kingdom he sent them back with two pereoRs from his own court witli 
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uti offtriiig of presents to Ihu kios of I'u^iuLDi. VS lica the cnibossy 
retunKxl with the two [ivdiiio tJiivoyJi {cifco 245 A.D.), two Cbintsc 
envoys hjikppeDcd to be at the eofirt of hu-nati. Tlve Chintz iieard froui 
the Indian envoys about India: “ Ihat is a country when; the law of 
Buddha prospere. The i»opIe Uiere arts slraighttocwaid and the laud 
is very fertile > The title of the ft tug is Misou-ltiit ^Chiiisse for Muru^du ?J* 
Tlie capital has a double enclosure of raTni>arts. Streams and sourct’S 
water-supply are divided into a large uumtier of wniiding canals which 
tjow into tin; ditches under the wails fd the city ami tlienec into a great 
stream (Ganges f). The palaces and temples are adorned witli sculp¬ 
tured and engraved decorations. In the streets, the tuarkets, etc,, one 
bears Ixdk of joyous sound, sees rich driisscs and smells fiagmot flowers. 
The merehants come there by land and sea and assemble in^ great 
nunilM^r and offer for sate jctvels and alt the objects of lu.'tun' which the 
hi^rt can desire. To the right and left there are great kingdoms (^here 
die Chinese versions of Kapilavastu, Srivastl. etc., are given). Several 
kingdoms, even tliough situated at gre-^t dwtaiices from Imlia, obey the 
If tin; tliey consider this kingdom to be situated in the centre of the 

universe.'' 

l*rof- Sylvain Levi Ix-tieves that the Chinese name Meoudun eor- 
resixinds to Miiruni|a and lie quote a Jaiiia work which names Patuliputni 
as liie residence of Murvuula rHjds. According to I he Kayw fitrana too 
a hfuruntki dynasty ruled in India for 35^ years. 

TWO SEW issoiirrioNs 

The (‘hinese chronicles were our only source of iuformation about 
Fu-nan till 1031, wlieti M. Ccedes deciphered two insciiptions, one 
Vai&h^avaaiid the other Buddhist as regards subjecCnuder. uhich may 
safely be attributed to this Fu-nan period of Cambodian history. The 
first inscription of a royal prince GunavaTman, is closely related on 
account of the archaic nuture of its writing to certain inscriptions of 
BometJ. Champa and Java, which have boon accepted as bt-Jonging to 
the fourtJi or early fifth century A D- by cpigraphists. In fact, the 
script is of a reach earHer type than that of tile mscripOons of Bhavavire- 
raan [the earliest known hitherto in Cambodia), whi<rh belong to me 
middle of the sixth century A.D. Again the second iiiscriptio^n imntions 
by name two kings whom Chinese chronicles describe as the lost tw* 
iimnarclis of Fu-nan, and this m.«cnptifm on piitcograptucal gnnmds 
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to belong to 4 latpr date (early uxth century) than the firet inscrip¬ 
tion, which, therefore, should tw attributed to probably the first half of 
the fifth centuiy A.D, 

Ihe fotroductoiy iiiies of the first inscription have fieen loo tniirh 
damtgod to be legible. But io tlit second half of it we are told that 
Gunavamiaiij son of the king (name illegible) had csmbliahed on tins 
earth the impress of the feet of Bhagavan. (>0 the eighth day. IhLs only 
object, conscciatiTd by Brahinonas well versed in the Vedas, Upavedus 
and Vedangas. was proclaimed by learned sages throughout the world 
os Chakrabrthasvainin. In the concluding stanzas it is slated that oil 
that liad licen donated in Bhagavau by Gunavaimm should be at the 
tlLsposaJ of all pious hhUgavaia^, and that tW rjniA«/ma (nobli: soul) who 
would carefully look after tlio prufR-ny of the god wuutcj attain the 
supreme bliss of risknu-foitu, 

Tliis recently deciphered iiLScriptioxi, supposed to belong to the finil 
half of the fifth centupr A,D., is the earliest of inscriptions hitherto 
discovered in Cambodia. About the same period we leanj from a 
Chinese chronkic that a stscond Kaundiiiya arrived in Fit-nan. 
" Kaun4in>'a. a Brahtnana from India, heard a sujieriiatuml voice calling 
to him, You must go and reign in t*U"ijan.' Kauudinya rejoiced in Ids 
heart and reached a country which was to tlio South (of t'u-nan). When 
the people of Fu-nan hi-ard of bun. the whole kingdom was stirred whli 
joy; they camr; to him and chose him king. He changed ail the laws 
and regulatkms according to hidbn tiadiiions.*’ Thus the Chinese 
historian describes the process of Indbnization of this distant realm of 
Indo-China. 

From CZhincse annals again wib leum that a king whose personal 
name was Jayavarman arid whost- family name was Kaundinya, .sent 
as envoy to the Imperial court of China an fndian itionk Shkyu 
Xapsena tn A.D, This monk, on arriving at the Chinrae capital, 
sAKi that the cuit of the god MaihcSvara jiuuiifdied in his couiitry^ 
gf>d had his perpetual abode on Mount Motaji. where auspiciruis trci"S 
grew ill great abundance. From tliis ajicrcd place the might of the god 
descended on the earth and all the people were quiet. Tlie Empcrtir of 
f^hina, according to the Chlnwie historian, replied: " Yes. Mahesvaru 
t^iifests his luarvellcuis power and confers his gifts on Fu-uan. TlvotiKb 
are accounts of a foreign country, I praise Uicm from far off with pr(^- 
found Sliortty afterwards an Imperial order was issued from the 

Chinese capital conferring the title of " General of tlie pneifi^d South 
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King of FiMian " on Kainidinya Jayavarman, " who and his antestore 
tjoin gonenttion to giJOL’nition had govemw) tlit* disitinl coiiniries of the 

South." 

U was during the reign of Jayavarman that two Buddhist monks 
of Fu-nati. Sahghabhara and Mondra, went to tliiiia and by ofder of 
the Einj>cror translated Buddhist texts into Chines*.'. i. ► 

The second of Uie Sanshril inficripljonSj already mentionoil ^ having 
rctcntly clLseovered. belongs to the reign of Kvidrjivamiaii. the 
suci-cssor ol Xvavamiaji. It begins with an invocation to the Hu^lm 
’■ whose conijwssionate mind is devoted to the good of othei^. Then 
fofjDWs tt eulogy of King KiidTavatman, *’ a unique creation of the 
Creator *’ Afn-r this is niuntioiied that King Jayavarman. father of 
King Rmltavartnan. appointed as inspector of royal property^ thestm of 
a pious Br^mana. The concbirfing portion is t*adly damaged and is 

ThU inscription, nferring to Kudravarmaii and lus predee^r 
Jayavnnnan, Ls to lx- attributed to the first IwH of die sixth century* A.I>,. 

Cliintise histori^iiis mention RtidraViirnian as r^igimip in \ ~ 

Soon after this Fu-nan wras conquemi by its vassal Slate C hen-la 
fChinese name for KambujaJ. Thk tiappcncd atx*«t the niiddle of the 
sixth rcntm>' A.l).. iind from ihii; ]jeriod begins a long succe^on of 
Sanskrit and Khmer (the Cambodian vernacular) inscriptions whieb now- 
take the plat*' of Ihi- Chiin^' chronicles as oor source of infonnabon 

regarding Knmbuja {Caml>odial.‘ . , , - i 

Thus fell Fn-nan. prolwbly the earliest of the Indinnizcd kingdoms 
in Indo-Cliinn. We know it only by its Chinese name and till very* 
recentlv all our information about it w-as dt^rh'ed solely from Ctuiiese 
semrres Now wr know from the two Sanskrit inscriptions decipher'd 
hi i03r that Vaislinavism as well as Bmldliism nourished side by side 
with the cult ot Siva in this realm. Indeed, according to the Chbicse 
Iniveiler l-Tsing, w ho describes til is country at the end of die wveiith 
century A-D.. " the law of Buddha prospered and expanded (in !*u-nan). 
But at the p^nt time a ivicked king lias completely destroyed it and 
them are no mon; monks." The king belonged to tlie new dynasty of 
Bhav.^vartnan of Kambuja and all these moimrchs wen? staunch wor- 

.shippers of Siva, 

' Ktmbdja (Clilnrw Cheo Ul mlijbl Ijaw t(w%iiuJlv miant «ily Unr flnrtlir™ ^ 

tJf Ittcf Ihr toll uJ ii ^ tl« -Iwjfc af 

i* Ibc- i:uru|3viinUH) fonu ftf Saiwlm fHimr KAinf-qjn^lw IwMl «l Mnjl-u fuW Kluu 
n tiifi nAttw? o\ the rfjtimi ^ vrtfimxBk* ut ttrf ^mntry. 
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BHxWAVAHMAN f>b KAMUt'JA 

BiuLVavamiafi »nd hi$ siuxessor Mahundtaviimtan. Ihe conqucruni 
of Fn-ivan, weio mrliko moiianJvs and their inscriptions also breathe a 
u-axlike spirit. Kainbuja epijjrapliy shows {'enemlly a synutietry and 
elegant ftneh rarely foiiiitl in JndLiti ioseriptians, and tbc literary 
skill sltown in some of them k of a high mider. Here arc a few passages 
from an inscripttoti in faultless Sanskrit describing Bhavavarman's 
campaigns: " The dust raised by his (die Iving'sJ arniy, settling down on 

llu! ciH?t^ks of the women <it the eiitniw, from whidi all (hromtiems Fiad 

vanidicd (on account of mourning), looked like sandal powder.H.iving 

first conquernd the ocean-girdled earth by force, in his administration 
he ronqiiered it a second time by his kind forbeiiranee/' 

Another inscription of this reign mentions King Bhavavarman's 
sister^ who was, like a sctiond Arutidhait, tlie devoted wifu of a le<iri)ed 
Brahnmi.ia, Sormsarmaii. Her bitsihand, tho Uisi^riptiou tells ns, urrangiid 
for a daily rodtation of iJie lUindyana and the ,lf«i/wfdr4r<i/(i anti a 
Parana (which is iiot named), W'e .iro also told that this royal princess 
had 3 son (Hiranyavarman) with the Kshafriya Uilt) of V'artrum. So 
Imre a Kshatriya princess « murried to a litahmana and the otlspring is 
a Kahatrsya. The infiition of liie dady recitation ot the gioat epics of 
Indm in a ^xth century Carubodkn inscriptiou is also noteworthy. 

A vm\3JTir lN\'oCATlON 

Bhavavannan's inscriptions liear no dates. The earliest dated 
mscription belongs to the reign of hk brother and succtssor ilfahendru' 
varnuiu and k of die year 52 O ot the Saka era (604 ATJ.) Hic Saka 
era is used throughout in Kamtmja epigraphy and the dates are usually 
expn^d by symbolic wtuds, c-g, in Ihk purticular inscription by the 
iirro\\-s (5). the heavenly twins ( 2 } and the rasas (6). i>. 526 , In India 
such word-minicrals are used hi mseriptions ftoni the eighth, rather 
from die ninlli ceiituty^ So from Uiis point of view this Kambuia 
inscription is of unique interest as being tlie earliest in Sanskrit epigraphy 
to eJtprcss dates by synibolk words. Ttie Vcdantic invocation with 
whicii it begins is also remarkable: '■ He whom, by tlie coustaiit 
practice of meditation and a peaceful frame of miml, the wise feel as 
being ctiihrojird in ihdr hearts...the bner light, whom they worship, 
desirous of attainhig the Paiama-Brahmu, The practice of ascdkbni’ 
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of tilt Bludy of scfiptures and of satrifiocs, if devote to Him, puiciires 
Tcstilts Ixivond description, not only for thost^ who an- atUithed to the 
frnit of those pieties, btil also for those iUjo have renoiuiccd the fniil 
of action.*./' 

An Inscription of the reign of I^anavarman, the son and succeawr 
of Maficndravarman, refers to the consecratitin of an image in '^^hich 
Ihf bodies of Siva ind Vishnu arc joined together luilf and tiaff. The 
cult of Hari-Har.i secins to have been ppiiJar in Kamhnja, as there am 
many images of the comlnned deities still eitisting. 

KAWnf'J \ 1>* TllK glfillTH eENTi-'av 

Kaiiibiija history^ during tiif grealnr |jarl of the eighth century- is a 
lihiuk and. as we team from Chinese sources, anaR-lucal conditions 
prvvai)«l as Ihc coiuitrv wfis split np into two Stoli-s. We. however, 
possess an interesting account by ;ui Arab merchant SnJayman of a raid 
on Kambuja (the Arabs call it by its name in llu' vemacubr khmcrl by 
the Maharaja of Zaba], Zabaj is the Arabic version of the name 
Srivijaya^i iKiwerftil kingdom of huuialra. The king of Khim-r winch 
b descrilxxl iis a tflutitry singularly free from drink and ditoaudier>\ 
was jealous of the power and prestige of Ihc MaMraja of Zabaj and 
diidared In public that lie wished to see the Maharaja's head on a plate. 
The news reachi-d the ear of tlic Mahirtija in his distant island kingdom. 
He at oiicc prepared a thousand ships and. before the king of Khmer 
could suspect anything, reached the month of the river leading to t o 
capital. The king of Kbrntr was captured and siimmoturd Iwtom lljc 
Mahamja, wlui told Iiim lliaf hi- would not molest the iJeopk of Khmer, 
but would avenge himself by scedng the head of the Khmer monamli on 
a phite. So the king of Khmer w^iis Iwhcaded and tlie MahSraia rctmTutl 
to his isliind. Sulayman ends his narrative hy stating that wheii tte 
icFri g of India and die Emp<!ror of China heard of all this, the Maiiaraja 
of Ztibitj rose in tbeSr estimiilion. 

JAYAVABMAX tt 

Witli the accession of Jayuvannan II {802 A.D.) the unity of 
Kambuja ts motored and a briiliant epoch is nshettkl in. llmre k a 
very imporfcml inscription, partly in Sanskrit and partly m Khmer 
which gives the htstoO' of a family, the heads of which held the post of 
High Priest id the mabn for itey'eral i cniuries ami often wieldivl immenfie 
power- In thus inscription U stntwl that His Majesty Parameivam {the 
posthumous title of Jayavannan IIJ came limn Java to rergn and made 
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the vc-nerable SjvuknivaJya the rDyal pmohit^t (priest). Tlteii u Braliiiuma 
Hir.>j)yac1ama, vct5C-d in the science of magic, aimc from Janapadii, 
because His Majesty had mviind Iiiin to dmw up a ritual so that 
Kambttja-de£a might n<» longer Ixr dependent on Java, and that ttiere 
might be in the kingdom a chakra\*{nHn sovereign. The Brahmatyi 
compiled a ritpal according to the and consecrated. Devaraja 

(the king of the gods). Tltr Brahma^ (Himnyadania) recited the 
VinaMka. the Nayottara, the Samuuthat and the Sitesfhhfida froili begin¬ 
ning to eml, so that they could ttc wrinen down, and then he taught 
SivakaivaljTJ these texts. These four texts, arrording Ui this inscription, 
were the four faces of * Tujnbimt.' And Hiranyadama taught Siv^tkai* 
valya how to cairj' r)n the ritual uf Devaraja. His Majesti' vow'ed to 
emplo3’ tmly the family of Sivakaivalya to celebrate the cult of iTevuraja, 
The god resided in all the capitals, w'here the kings took him, in the 
capacity of the jimtec-tor of the realm, during the reigns td siu cossive 
sovereigns, 

Tljcse extracts from the Inscriptions of the High Prit^t raise some 
impoitant questions, Whai wus this Java from which place laya' 
vufman H came to reign in Ranibuja ? It is probably- not the island 
of but firivijaya in Sumalra (called l>y the Araiks Zabaj), which 
at this time held Ccrtlral Java under its sivay, We have alrcadj' a'ferrtd 
to the raid of the Maharaja of ZatKij (i&rivijaya) on Kambuja. So 
Jayayarmiiji came at first as u poitfigf- of the Ssiih.'ndra mcmarchs of 
Srivija>*a to nile over ('.ambodia, but later rpn cut of! all connection with 
the sttsentin power. Indeed, the inscription informs us. lie invited 
Hiranj-adama to draw up a rituid so that Kaiiibuj'a might no longer be 
dej^ndent on Jax.-a (Siivijavn). Mahajr-una buddhism was the State 
religion of ^rivijaya, and it swms that Javav-armati 11 also profesiu-d 
thLs religion in the beghming. But with his adoption of the new cult 
taught by H^nyadama he apparently gave up SdahaySna doctrines rvs 
implying political dependence on a ffneign country. 

AlxHit the new cult inltoduced by Hiranyadama, I ventured to 
suggest seven years ago that it was a Tlntrikji form of fkiivinm, and 
thai .wtiug the Tantras of die Vishnukranta region (f-vtimding from 
Bengal to Chittagong) tlie naim^ of a'veral Tantrika texts resemble 
closely the titli-sof three of the te.vts taught by that Brahinmia to tbr tirel 
High Priest of Devnraja. Since then my esteemed ftiend Dr. P. (I 
Bagchi has been able to trace three out of the tour texts mentioned in 
the Cambodian inscription in the Nepal Durbar iJbraiy. In aw 
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firahma-yamata thrtf of the- tif-Kb. Nayotiara^ Samtnoha. and 
citheda, arc refem-d tn as bsuing from thf^ left current (ystwflirorrtsj- The 
last ^nis to be identit:aJ with the fayadratha-yarnaia, of 

whidi a copy wists in Nepal. A^v** and Uiiara Sutras 
constitviting Nayvtlara} form a part of llni Nii^ivasa-tattva-samktd in 
the Nepal Library. The fourth te.vt I'VMfljfita scents to have Ixieri a 
supplement to llic Javadratha-ydnfaia. .\n(l all tliese Tatitras were of 
North Indiait origin. ' Tnmburu. L>r. Rigchi suggests, may have im-n 
an emanation of Aira himself, who communttaleU the four texts through 
tm four montiis* 

Javavarman 11 nol only introduced Tantrika Salvjsra, he iS ah^ 
rcprcscmed in the inscriptions as a great builder, who built tltrce ® 

one after another, ,4U these capitals were located near 
(Tonie Sap), which region from this time becomes the political centie 

of the Kambiija kingrlom. 

A NEW DYSASTV 

Shortly after the death of Jayavarraan a new dynasty rose to power. 
'I'he genealogy of tlic first monarch of this dynasty. Iiidravamian. Ilia* 
nianv odier genealogies of distingtiished poisons in Kambuja, ts 
raat^Tchiil in character (/.c. laying more stress on the mother .s side 
than on the side of tlw father). With this ruler also seems to be^ the 
practice of the deification of aticestoni and their identtficahon with Siva 
and VUhnu (m tJie case of men) and with Diirga {in the ca.se of women]. 
Posthumous Ullcs of kings indicating that they had gone to tlie heaveiw 
of tlicir ishia-devatds such as Sivaloka. Vishniiloka. Nirvinapada begin 
about this time. 


YAfiOV ARMAN 

The most illustrious sovereign of this dynasty is Yainvarman 
(fi«0-oio A D.) who has cetebiatcfl liis name in m-iny inscriptions ^d 
in his new capital, the famous Angkor ITiom (Nagam Dhama). Iltc 
most noteworthy of his inscriptions arc digmphir.. i.t. they Ifie 
same text in two scripts. One of the scripts re of ixuith Indian (1 aliav a) 
origm and all tlie Kambuja inscriptions (except these digraphic 
inscriptions] arc in this script. But the^ ottier script is ^ 

Cambodian epigraphy and belongs to the Nagari class of North fiidiim 
alphabets. As regarfs general aspect, the letters are not broad as m 

11—14 
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Dcvanagan", but iong, vcrtkal and angular as in Bengali, Moreover tlie 
£-Mra ( O is in these inscriptiotis of Ya^vatman a curve placed to 
the left of the consonam just like the Bengali ftc) and not on the 
top of the consonant ;is in Nagari ( % = AtfJ. Such a script is U) be hmnd 
also in the inscriptioiis of the Srivijaya rulcra of Sumatra. These 
Srivijaya. monarchs were ardent Mahayana BuddhtstSj and I linve sug* 
grstwl in my book Indhn Cultnrat /w;fiie«ctf <m CiTHihorfifl that they got 
both the Mahayana cult and Uib North Indian script from Piila Bengal. 
And we know that in the time of Jayavarman II there were close 
relations betw'cen Karabuja and Srf’v'ijaya^ so that this Northern senpt 
in Ya^tvarman's inscriptions may have come from Bengal I’lVi ftrivijaya. 

About the subject-matter of these inscriptions we can only say here 
tliat they contain interesting inforniatiorj about the mil's and regulations 
of Saiva, Voishiiava and Buddhist alramai (hcinnltages), iiud that they 
stiow an intimate knowlirigc of tlie works of Gunadb^n, ^iiiruta, 
Valsyajr'ana, Mayura. Pitivamstma, etc. Even obsenre names in 
San^rit literature like Sura, BluTnakji, and Yi^Mrsha are also cited in 
these Cambodian in.se riptions, which belong lo ttic i losing yearn of ilte 
ninth CL-ntury A.D. 


ANGKOn 

The inscription of the High Priests of Devarajii (it the 

presiding deity of Kambnja) states that His Majesty Parama^ivaloka 
(ilie posthumous name of Yaiovanuau) founded the cijt>’ of Yasodltara- 
pura (Angkor Ttiom, for centuries the capital of Cami>odia), and that 
he brought Ik-varaja to this new cajMtal. It pnx'eeda to say that tticn 
the king constructed the Central THount, and that the High Priest 
(Vatnash'u.) consecrated the Holy lift^a (1.)evaruja) iosido the Cetitral 
Mount. Till recently tlie Central Mount was identified with the great 
tower of the Bayou, Uie magnificent Siva temple rlommating the capital. 
From very recent researehes it apiwars that the liayon was built not at 
the end of the ninth cenluty A.U., but um-ards tint rluse of the twelfth 
century A.D. The Central Mount of the inscription is now Fiuppos€?d 
to t»e the Vimatiaka^a (skyrioiver), a pyramid-shaped temple in the 
courtyard of the royal tvilace which was crosvned in the palmy da VS of 
Cambodia with a vvoodan tower of sple-udid diisagn. In sliort. Yaio- 
dbanipnra (Angkor) was one of die greatest and most artistic cities of 
the world id llic Middle Ages. 
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RISE OF BUOOBtSM 

Towards the dose ot Uie teoth century, in the rcigo oi Jayaw 
pifin V, the Iasi but one of the house of Ya^varmait, Buddliisin 
seems to have made great progress in Cambodia. In an inscniilion of 
Kirtpaoditu, tlic Jiuddliist nuoisier ol this monarch, we tniU: ^ m 
(KirtiiiunOita) lighted again tlte torch o£ the true b\v, die sastra 
tW/iyoL-jYiAagfl and others, which the sins of the world had cxtin^isfied. 
He brnUKht from forEign lands a large nimibcr of books on phUosophy 
and treatises like the commentary ot the Taltvas<it)isr^ika so that their 
study might spread/' 'ITie books nieiitioned are wdl-known Maliayana 

W'oriU. 

SORYAVARAIAN 1 

The Qirone of Kambuja now’ passes to a distant rdadon, die son of 
the king of Nagara, Sri Dharmaraja (Ugor, in die Malay 1 enuismla), 
who ascends the Kamlnija throne with die title of huryavammn I. An 
inscription thus records die overthrow of the dynasty of Ya^vurman* 
*' There was a king Sri Sdrvavannan Imm of the solar race who^i reign 

rommenced in ^ 

(commentaries) of Falahjali, Iiis hands are die kavyi^s (qjicsJ, li» six 
organs of sense are the six systems of pliikistipliy. and the Dharmasa^tras 

coiistitote his head.His valour is to be jodged from this that dns sage 

(mtrnO has won in battle the kingdom from a kmg who was sitnounded 
by other princes/’ It was in the reign of this warlike mod^ ttort 
Siam (Dviravatt) was annexed to tlie £eaJm of Kanibuja. Tlie new 
ruler was a fervent Buddhist, as his posthumous name of Nirva^iapada 
citjarly iodicates. But the that the king was liuddhist did not inter¬ 
fere with the official cult of Devarija. which went on as before. 

Survavanoan's successor Sadayadihravarman 11 is the lart monoreh 
meotioired in the inscription of the Bigh Priesls. which covers the ponod 
from die reign of Jayavarman II to this mgn {802 to 1052 ^D.}. 
learn from the ixindudiug jjortinn of diis ecclesiastical record that the 
king learned from tlic High Priest Jayendrapandita, ^^tronomy. 
mathematics, grammar, the Dharmaiistras, etc. He celetotcd also the 
dikiktts (rites of initiafioti) coiiiraetidng witit the ^>d tin; 

brahmavafna. and he perfonned the accordnig to vrah 

guhya. Vrah is a Khmer word meamng great, and this vrah g^ihya or 
great secret was probably a Tantrika. dikslm. 
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ANCHOR VAT 

Anollipr dynastic change took plact: towards the end of the eleven tli 
century A,D, It is novi almost certain that the most famoos temple of 
Camliodia, the Vishnu shrine of Angkor Vat, Was built during the idgn 
of SuTyavatman II of this dynasty. It sectna that the credit of being 
[tie designer of one of the mtst wonderful buildings of the world belongs 
to the last of tlie great BrsJmianos of Kambuja, Divakaiapan^ita, the 

of Suryavarnian II as well as of two of his predecessor. 

When the French naturalist Henri Mouhot rediscovered Angkor Vat 
in jS6o, wondfir*struck at th# unexpected sight of the colossal temple in 
the midst of a dense jungle, he w'role that it was the most wonderfiLl 
:i;tnjchiFe in the world, the like of which Grtjeee or Rome had never 
built. 

.\ngkor Vat (Nagura Vat or City Temple) is at a distance of about 
a mile from the Capital (Angkor Th(»m or Kagara Dhama}^ ttiid, not 
l>eing cramped within a town, everything here is on a grand sctdc. Tlic 
moiit surrounding it on all sides may well be c alln j a lake, and the 
rectangular stone wall enclosing the temple is miles in kiigtli. From 
the entrance there is a superb perspn^ctive of the great shrine rising in 
three terraces one above the other. The central tower, crowning the 
main shrine, rises 213 feet above the ground kvel. There are tluee 
galleries, one in each terrace, and the first gallery is adorned with 
splendid Iws-reliefs depicting court scenes and scenes from the 
Rdmaya^, MahSbhdratat and Hariva^itt. A point to he noted is the 
predoniioant part given to Vishnu and his Kama and Krishna incarna¬ 
tions. Brief Khmer inscriptions in the court scenes refer to His Majesty 
ParamavislujiiJoka, which is prol^bly tlie posthumous tide of Survu- 
vnrttmn 11 , Angkor Vat, begun during his reign, tuay have beoa 
completed after his death. 


JAVAVARMAN Vtt 

We should now conclude our hasty survey of the glorious annals 
of Karabuja with a brief sketch of the caroer of Jayavannan VII* the 
bst of the grand mmmrchs of Cambodia. New light has been thrown 
on his early life by the recent discoveries of the great French savant 
M. Cwdes. After the death of his father Dharanlndravannan II, ft 
seems that Jayavarman, for some reason or otlier, could not obtain 
ixvssessiftn of the throne, which pa.ssed to Yasovarman II, Jayavarman 
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had to live a liie of exUe in Chajnpa (Anoam), while his Jayarajadevt 
Hhe daughter of a Brahmana) lived the life of an ascetic in Kambuja. A 
badly damaged inscription lelti tis of tlie tupas of the princess, of her 
i‘iiiaciati?d limbsj of her tresses convertL’d into jata, and the tears 
sited for her absent lord* The news of a conspiracy against the king 
reaching the eiirs of Jayavarman, he hurried back from Champa. But 
he came too late 1o save Vasovarman II frojn the usurper Tiibhuvan- 
adiiyavarmaii (a bhrilya or official of the late king) wlio now seked the 
throne. Jayavarman quietly bided his time, and the opportunity came 
when the king of Champa invadtii Kambuja and slew the osurper 
(1177 A.D.). After four years of atiairhy jayavarman was crowned in 

ii8r A,D. 

The vicissitude's of his life- taught both Jayayarman VI 1 and hk 
qiicen javarajadevi a new outlook on hfe which is retlected in theyn- 
scriptiona’ of this reign. One hundred and two hospital (jrnjfyafaftfj 
were built in the different provinces, and evcr>’ year provisions and 
medicine were supplied to these hospitals from the royal rnagazines. 
The list of articles iucludes, l)csidi« provisions, honey. pippaR. ajowati. 
nutmegs, kahara (alkalis), camphor, ankced, cardamoms, cloves, 
deodar, asafoetida. garlic, a paste of ten toots, and i960 bcx« ot 
medicine for piles. In tlie hospital inscriptions tht- king prodauiis: 

Tht physical pain of mui Ixjcatne in ftit (tht* king) a jxim of Uttf son 
and WHS more painful to me than to the actual invalids,^ for it is the 
Hiifferme of Hit- State whkh maki^s the suffering of the kings, and not 
their own pain," All these ins*'riptions are reverently dedicated 10 
Buddha— and the kmg and the queen were Ixith 
tievoted adherents of MaMyana. The tjueen-motber, according to the 
custrun of apotheosis in t^mlwKlia, was supposftd to be identiried with 
Prainlpammita. 

Javavarman VII was aUo a great roiiqiieror. Both from Cambodi^ 
and from Chmt*sc sources we Icaro that Cbnm[iH as well as F*cgu (m 
Burma) were annexed to Kambuja . Considerable portions of the Malay 
Bcninsula also acknowledged the sway of Jayavaruun V II. 

He W'iis also a great builder. The Bayon {Vaijayanta). next to 
Angkor Vat the greatest temple in Cainbodm. is now attnbuted to hun. 
It was originally a Buddlust shrine, but later on it was converted mto 

a temple of Siva. 
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COKCUUSiOK 


It was in this period that Kambuja was at the pinoaelc of her 
gloi^'. At the end of llie thirteenth century A.l>- Chinese tiuvcUcis 
still speak of Kainbuja as a land of fabtilous wealth. But Siamese 
inroads were aJa*ady working havoc in the western regions oi Uic realm. 
Sanskrit inscriptions, though becoming less and less freenicnt and less 
^wlisltfid, continue in the fourtcentli centun’. Caught Ijctwccn the two 
lues of Siamese and Aunamite onslaughts (the Atmaniitos having over- 
tluown the Hindiui»;d kingdom of Chaiiipaj, tho Kliiiier kings Idl Angkor 
and retired into tlie intetior. Pcrpettial wars alllicted flic country, which 
by this time had lost all its fornier glory. 


W^e have seen how thoroughly the realm of Kambitja (Cambodia) 
was Hinduijscd. Inscription after itLScription, in iJegant Sanskrit, bears 
witness to Uu? study by Catnbadtitn princes and scholars of the Vedas, 
the epics of Valmiki and the gnuninar of I’anini, the six sy«tttims 

of pbilosophyj etc. Libraries are mentioned W'elLstoc,kcd with many 
different kinds of books on all the ^^istras. Even obscure narmw in 
^nskru biemnire occur in King YasovarmQn'a inscriptioiis. Cambodian 
law still b^ llu- impress of Hindu law. What is parlkularlv nritd- 
worthy IS dial every phase of Indian culture and religion is reflected it 
witliout much delay, in Uie intdkcfuaj and rdigious life of this 
distant count^^ across Uic I may conclude this section bv pointing 

kimrdoiiit*iJ^t\^T'^ biflmncc (cspccmlly from (he BuIJava 

kingdom) to have been predommaiH. but lak-r on North Indian 

^*^'’1!,“".“’ I’^ *" to have 

played a leading rtile In the Indiamstuiion of Indo-China. 


javA AND SUiUATltA 

Yavadvipa (Java) is mentioned in the where Sueriva 

out searchn^ pirties in quest of Sita, SugTiTL.'thc ally of' HlJna 
bLlSfnw the fourtli lx.k Ui7itincm^ 

Caog« ."nd il ‘Bn.wZ t 

-'"'f \ t«crip.™T 

toaam; " Wrl, Jl «in,c to (hf 

^1b _«v« ia„6,to,„., y».,d w."l; 
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Even if this passage in tbo f*e ft Iftler interpoiiitiotii it 

could iicil have been inseriicd later thaiv die first ccntiirj'' A,Di For ft 
Buddhist work fotltai'ns a passago wliich. as I^rof. Sylvain Levi has 
shnicn, follows closely* the digi>atniitut (desciiplioii of the route), in the 
RAntayana. This work* on which Aivaghttslm wrote a coniint-ntaiy. 
cannot he ascriliod to a poiiod later llian the fust centurj- A.D. 

iholcnty in his Geography tlins liescribcs fava: " Libadiou, wlitdi 
ineuns ' llii? isle of barley.' is aufd to be of extraordinary fertility and 
produces plenty of gold.” S<p Plolimy knew the meaning of the 
Sanskrit name Vavadvljisi of the island. He was an nstronomer of 
Alexandria, and his work can Vh* assigned io the middle of tlic second 
century A.D. 

Again, as Prof. Sylvain Uht lins shown [Eiuiks Asialiqnet 11. 
pji. tff.J, tlic Niddem, ft commenlary (not lattr than the third centuo' 
•A.l.").) on the Pdli limldhht CanttH, gives a list of plarrt wUicli a navi¬ 
gator might visit while sailing along the east coast of ihc Bay of Bengal, 
ill tiiLs list we find tlie mention of Java -and Snnnitri among the ttamts 
of sea-side lotailities in Bunna and Malay r'lminsula-^imr of ihi^m with 
curious designations* remlthscenf of Sindlxid's adventures, such as 
fifthku-pntha (u place which can only be climbed with the help of spikes). 
Chiiatm-path.1 (where umbrellas wtre to he used as ijarachntes for 
getting down), Sakumi-pallift (to which hirds sem- as guides), etc. 

Clun(?sc chronicles also mention a king of Java, the Chinese version 
of whose name seems to indicate the purely Indian name of Dcvavarcian, 
w’ho sent an embassy to (^hina in 132 A.U., and received from the 
Chintz Emperor a golden se-tl .'ind a violet ribbon. 

The Kirliest Sfiiiskril inscriplians come from Western Java, are 
vMitten in the script knowni as Pallava (Jranthii, atid thongh not dated, 
can be a.ssigned on ac«)unt of their archaic diaracter to early fifth 
centurv A.D. Tliese epigraphical rcctjrds tell os ot Puranavarman, lord 
of Tanima-nagara (near modern Batavia in Western Java), compajc 
thi’ fnot-prlnts of liiis king with thcise of V’Ubmi. and refer to the 
construction of two canals Chandrabhftgft and Gomuti. Tuttitnii is the 
indigenous name for indigo. 

In 411 A,D. Fa-Hien reached West Java from Leylon on his way 
to China, The pioas pilgrim states that in java there were many 
Btiihmimas. but Buddhists were nol of sufheient importance (0 be worth 
mentioning. 
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Shortly after this In 433 A.D, Qu^vannan, a, piince of Kaahnur 
who had become a Buddhl^ monk, preached Buddhkm in Java before 
he proceeded to China. Both Fa-Hlen and GlTnavaiman menltoo trading 
vessels, full of Hindu merdiatits, plying between Java and China. 

Towards the end of the sixth centuiy A.D. Western Java seems 
to have been deserted, perhafis on aceounl of volcanic eruptions, and 
Ceatial Java rose into pmminence. It is in Central Java that wc fintl 
the first dated inscription—the Janggal inscription of the vtar 654 
(733 A.DJ 1 1 is Saiva in lone arid it mentions Kuiiiara-kunja^ 
Agastji'a's airama (hermitage) in South India, The Dinaya inscription 
(760 A,D.l records the consecration of an image of Maharshi Agastya. 
A much later inscription (863 A.D.) written not in Sanskrit but in Kavi 
(old Javanese), refers to the descendants of Agasiya as having settled 
in the island of Java. Apfiarcnily the cult of Agastj’a was prevalent 
in Java in diis period. Was it a ’remnant of old traditions of Agasri-a 
himself having left India for foreign shores as the pioneer of Hindu 
colonizing activities ? Legends of Agastya representing him as humbling 
the V’indhyas and drinking up the sea may tie interpreted as recording 
the tradition of a ^historical personajge who led the way in the Aryanizii- 
tion of South India and in the tidianizatioo of Java anil perfiajK other 
distant foreign lands. 

In the latter pari of the eighth century Central Java was annexed 
to the t^tiine kingdom of Sririjaya in Sumatra. The Sailcodni dy-nasty 
cif iitivtjaya professed klahayana Buddhism. Indeed, a Malay inscription 
of a Srivijaya monarch dated 606 Aaka em (684 A.D,) is the eariiesl 
evidence of the existence of Mahayatia Buddhism in Sumatra. Java or 
Indo-Chiiia. In this inscription King Jay-an^a of Srivijaya iis« tenns 
whuih belong to the \ajrayaiia. Now the Vajrayaiia school devcloppil 
principally in Bengal about the middle of the seventh century. Saraha 
the first guru of this school, was for a time the head of the famous in.sti* 
?^akndii. Anafigavajra, another well-known writer of 
Bud Just Tantnka texts, was one of the sons of Gopak, the founder of 
the Pala dynasty of Bengal. Indeed the latter writer must h^ve been 
a contemporary of thus Sumatran monarch Jai'ana4a It h reallv 
wonderfu how rapljy a new doctrine, rising Into prommcnce in India' 
spreaj almost ^tdlaneoiLsty ui realms so distant ,is thk island kingdom. 

Y a Sailendra monaith of Srivijaj^a has been found 

at ^san m Central Ja^ c^e^ratmg the bmlding of a temple of 
Tara (a Mahayana deily) in 778 A.D., in honour of the roval gurl A 
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noteworthy feature is that tlie Kalasati inscriptioti is not in Ihe ttsuiil 
PallavA Grantlva seript of South IndUi* but in North Indian characters, 
which Dr. K. G. IJhandarkar descnbeU in iSSg as almost cxaciiy like 
those of a ninth century inscription fotinil near Nalanda. 

Some 3^rs ago I venttiied to say lliat the first appearance of 
Mabayana doctrines in the Anihipelago and the use of a North Indian 
script seemed to go hand in hand. I stiggested then that both 
Mahayantsm and this script I'otild liave come only from the Palas of 
Bc-ngal and Magadha, All lliis Ijas lueen roiifirnicd now by recent dis¬ 
coveries. In the inscription of KeUirak (Central Java), svritlen in the North 
Iniiian script, vve am tf>Id that fh^^ RsLjaguru. coming from Gaii^dvipa 
(Bengal) to " purify willi the holy dust of his feet ** the ^ilendra ruler 
of Central Java, coiukxnites tlie image of MiinjiL^ri (7S3 A-D,). 1 i^y 
also refer In this conneefion to the Nllauda copper-plate of I'fevapala, 
whii’-h meurions Balaputra, son of Tara, daughter of Dharniasetu, the 
overlord of Suvarnadvipa (Suinatr,i), as the donor of a tnonasten.' at 
Nalanda, 

Indeed, a Dutch scholar Dr, Stutterhciuit after a close study of the 
iiiscriptkuis of the Siivijaya rulers in Java and of the NalaudiL ireicrij>- 
tion, comes to the conduaion that it was after the marriage of Tara, the 
daughter of King Dharmapiihi of Bengal, with the SailcJidm tnonarch 
who built the temple of TarS at Kalasan, that Malia^’amsui was first 
iirtrodnccd into Java. Dr, Stutterheim also beUeves lhal the Pn.Ui king 
Dharmap^ was the gww as well as the fathor-m-Iaw' of liic Siivijaya 
ruler. This is far-fetched. We have already seen front the old Malay 
inscription of Srivijaya diat Vajmyaua was already known in Sumatra 
in 684 A.D. It could have come only from Bengal visiting Java. Thus, 
without dragging ih King Dliarmajjdla, we can point to as the 

source of the MaJiayaxui and Tanliayana cults in Java and Sumatra. 

Borahwlnr, the most wonderful Buddhist atupa in tlie world, was 
ronstructed by order of Hie Mahai’iaiiist kings of Srh'tjaya. It is a whole 
hill carved into a stupa. ITie wonderful bas-relieis on tiie galleiy wnlJs 
arc based on tlie LaHla-VisUtrat and the Mahay^a legends are presented 
in such a way by the arrists as to give the faithful, while getting up from 
the lower to tlie upper gailcries, the impression Uiat they were also 
ascending spirihially. The plain unadorned work on the upper terraces 
is in striking contrast to the rich decoration so lavishly applied to the 
lower storii-s of the edifice, 
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llA 

By tilt latter half oE tluc math eentiJly A.fJ- Centml Java sccins 
to have been won bade En>ta the Buddhist rulers of ^vijaya. by Hindu 
princes. To this period belong the artistic reliefs depicting Ramayana 
scenes on die walls of the Siva temple at rrainbomTi. In tlio first 
scene the gods, led by a nshi, invoke Vishnu, who is redining on Sesha 
Naga and drifting on the sea. to come to the help of auHering humanity 
oppressed liy Ravat^. The last scene is the building of die bridge, 
probably the story was continued on the walls of the ndgbltouring 
Brahma temple, which Is now in riiiiis. The Javanese artist does not 
always follow the Rdmayana- —on several points he sticks to local l^niii 
legends. But nowhere else, whether in India, Cambodia, or Siam, arc 
the exploits of Itama depicted in so truly artistic a way. Tlje Javanesis, 
converted to Islam more than three centuries ago. still throng the temple 
with offering of incense and (lowm. indeed the Rdmdyana is still a 
living force in Java. For the Javanese masses even of to-day, Kama 
and the Pat>d<Jvas are national heroes bom and brought up in the isle 
Ilf I Poppet shows (irayang or shadow-show I, representing scenes 
from the /?xii«flynnrt and the Mabdbhdratn, arc still the most popular of 
entertainments, whether in the palaces of Juvaaesc princes or in the 
humble abodes of the poor. 

Early in tiie tenth century Central java w‘as deserted and llu* scienn 
sltita to East Java. The great Erlangga, who vihs enthnmed in 
1035 A.D., is a fomantic figure among the nioimnchs of East Java, and 
Kavi litenitiircs flmtrishetl during bis reign. The Mafuiblidrula and 
probably the Rimdyana also were rendered into Kavi, Tin* kingdom 
of Kcdiri. a jwrt of Erlangga's dottiinions, ruled by a branch of his 
family, was distingukhed hy a galaxy of brilliant poets who adorned 
the royal court. It was in Kediri in the first haif of the twelfth cenliirv 
tliat impoilant literary works in Knvi, Krishndyana. Bhdrata Yiuidhd, 
etc., were composed. 

Early in the thirteenth rentury this ilhistHous dynasty of Kcfliri 
sitccumljcd to the madtinations of a remarkable adventurer Ken Arok 
This utterly unscrupulous peisan. witlj the help of a Btahmana who came 
from India to as^ lum m his infamous career, waded through blood 
to tin? throne of Slngasari, which became the moat powerful State in East 
Java in this The beautiful image of rrajiiat«ramtta, one nf 

t^ ^ms of indo-Javanese sculptm', h probably the statue of Kco 
Arok s queen, a peerless beauty whoue hand he won by methods ol 
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blood and Iron* The Javanese chronicle PararatQn gives us a brilltant 
pen-portrait of this monarcli. 

Kfitanagani (1268-12^2 A.D,), one til his successors, was an adept 
in Tantrika. practices {pmcha-makata etc.) and was adored as Sim- 
Buddha. His son-in-law \'ijaya lepulscd the Ctiinese troops sctit by die 
Emperor Kublai Khan for die conquest of Java. Then he founded tlw 
kingdom of Majapahit (Javanese for h'AvaAikUi or bitter * be!Paring 
the rule of liis daughter, Jayavisbnuvardhani, and her sou Hayam 
Wuruk, in the latter half of the fourteentli centuiy, Maja[>iihit became 
a might}' JTiiiritiiDE ctuprre ruling over all the islands in this region 
(Sumatra. Bali and portions of New Guinea* the Philipphie Islands and 
Borneo) as well as places in the Malay Peninsula like Singaporo and 
Kedah. Then; was a very ij()werful navy under able adniirals 
niaftfriitr). 

In the Nagarakfitd^ama. a chronicle composed by the court poet 
Prapaiicha of King Hayam Wuruk, we have a glowing desenption of 
the capital Majapahit, ^ A Mantiayana te;<t* Kamohayanikan. throws 
couaideniblc liglit on die religion of this periotl-wluch was a ciinons 
blend of Saiva and Buddhist dodrinus. both highly tinged with 
Tantrikism. Indeed the inscriptions of a Sumatran prince Adityavarn^ 
of this period refer to mystic rites perforoicd in ^«iasdl^^Is (eiemation 
grounds) and ckakro cereinonits. All this reiuiuds us of the Tantrayana 
prevalent in Faia Bengal. 

The decline of Majapahit was veo’ rapid during the fifteenth ceniut}'. 
Meanwhile Islam was rapidly advancing in power in the Malay PenuwtiJa 
and in the .Archipelago. In 1513 Albuquerque still mentions u Hindu 
king as the suzerain of Java. Very soon afU*r this the last Hindu ruler 
of Java was swept away by the rising tide of Muslim conquest. It is 
only in Bali that Hinduism still survives. 



A SOirrHERLY WAVE OF HINDU CULTURE 


I 

Ln iLc evolution of our cukutc fancy has pbyed no small part. 
Touched with tlie wand of iinaginatior), verities thaL expressed in purely 
abstract ternu, would liave appealed only to persons of intellect, have 
fascination for even undeveloped minds. By weaving the sun's 
rays into the web of mortal existence, reLIgion lias been rendered so vital 
and vitalizing .that it has driven every other impulse—every Other passion 
—Lnlo a position of swjtwiarj' (and, srjmetimcs, of noj importance. 

The process of giving a concept coipoieality, dressing it in gay>|iued 
garments and decking it with scintillating ornaments—of making object- 
ivity the tiandmaidcn of subjectivity—has facilitated the spread of our 
culture to otlicr lands and among other peoples. Their fancy captured 
by our imagery has wandered into our thought-realm and finding sus¬ 
tenance through the senses for the soul, has chosen to dwell in Unit realm. 


II 


Hero is a single illustiation of the working of this process; 

Woven into (he fabric of our cnlture is the concept Unit a soul is 
given a tenement thToiigU which to realize the Soul of al! (Faramatimin) 

torj/Sf absorption in that Soul. The 

world lias lb fa^uiahons, however. It deflects the entity from its true 

u ^ ** ''*'*'* tangent, again at another* 

Comes a time when it wcanes of all tliis wanderinE- 4 r oosdblv it k 

fortunate m luting and receiving guidance from a noblor^tMoes 

at the 

fathers ami of the Sinhalese of to-day. ^ i-anka of our 

Well lielow (he point where dm ifiaai i:,„. k * . 

the Kalu^GadgS (black—really brown-Ca^^i^iF^ * k “»''*aids. 
round the neck of Sagara. known to ^*^ 7 ? 

I., h., q„«. for ler fovrd on, 
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lofty region that constitutL's Ceylon's con?) and has become roily with 
tile copper-cobured earth over whbh she has run. hurling dott-n baniei^ 
that stood in her way or. if they were beyond her strengtli, curving round 
them. Once she has embmeed her beloved, all mud is washed from her 

and she ccasiss to bo Kiilu. , j * 

The scene is enchanting. Palms kden with golden lmed nuts ran 
the river-banks and the roadside. Their long, fem-like Ironds, now 
gently stirred by the breeac and again thraslied by the rising wind, Iwnd 
the shafts fired" bv Siiiya (the sun-godJ and join them witli shade in a 
iMjwitchmg pattern, whoUy beyond the imitative skill of the ni<»t cunning 
emftstnan to reproduce. Trillkms of tender grrati paddy stalks sway 
bsickw'artls or forsvards in obedience to the caprice^ of Vayu (tlie wind- 
god), in fields edged with stout-barked trees bearing fruit half-hidden 
among the vividly tinlnd leaves. Here and there survives the bush with 
a multiplicity of bmnehes that yield the cinnamon of commerces spice 
so prized in Europe before the discovery of the cold-storage process that 
it dragged to the Island men from many countries on that Coatuient, 
eager to secure the monopoly of that commodity. High above lli(!m 
grows in sjwts, usually in isokhri splendour, one or axmlher variety of 
/feus r^Ugiout. gracious in the gift of shade to the wayfarer driven by 
Suiyu to seek aUellei. 


IV 

CK'cr the tw'O arms of the river bridges have been built to connect 
the islet with land to the north and to the south. A steady stream of 
foot and vehicular traffic flows over them from or towards a town of 
sonu; im^iortance—Kalutara, or the port of KIlvi (Ganga). This nainc 
is modyrn. In olden days the place was known as Velapuram—the 
pUTtxm (town) of liie vcl (javelin). Eike a luminous finger-post set at 
the bead of a lane otherwise lost in darkness, this name throws a search¬ 
light into a region filled with gloom. Rmuid the spot upon whidi the 
sctdeniwit arose, a ficree battle raged, at a time beyond the ken of any 
historian, in wliich a javelm endowed with invincibility decided the issue. 

This javelin was of miraculous origin—so the tradition goes. It was 
plucked by a goddess (Pirvali) from her own ^n. Daoght^^r of the 
Spirit of the Mountain (Mena) and the Kmg of the Moimtaii^ (Himavat), 
she had been wooed and won by the god of 

forces of involution—fotoos dread m themsMves but a prelude to rebirth 
—^regeneration. 
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With this wreapoij sh« bad arnii.'d ;i Isd to wliom aJre was dta;ply 
attached. Of mx’stic birth was he* Out of a spring wt'Uiiig up in Uttara- 
kha^ida (the abode of the gods in Xonhem India), five btilies had tTnefged, 
fully fomted as from a womau's womb. To suckle them milk flowed 
from the bieasts of seven dListe mountain^inaids (Knttikas). 

Stirred by maternal erstasy, the goddess gathered them up in her 
arms and pressed them to her breast with such force that their little bodies 
became stuck together. The five-faced child received the name of 
" Skanda ” (joined together). 

Grown to manhood. Skanda journeyod to the point where the two- 
araied Kalu-tianga merges herself iu tiie Indian Ocean. Tlie region 
was then—miflemiiuitLs ago — infested with the enemies uf the 

gods. So mighty w-as dieir diief tiiat even the lord over cloud-land 
(Indnii did not dare to disobey his decrees. was over it! work for 

liim sweeping his palace; Agni keeping his kettles boiling; and Vanina 
(itie water-god) iirigaiing his fields. 

A.H Skanda iieured the outskirts of that kiitgdotn he halted, 

to give him the opjxirtunity to avoid bloodshed by ceasing to tyrannize 
over the gods. The demon was, however, vain of his resources, and 
coiilcmptuonsiy sent hack Ihc* tmvtjy bearing the message dictated by 
A fine sense of chivalry. 

The combat took place along the banks of the Kalu-Gafiga. The 
ffswrfl could not withstand tlie mighi of the juvidin-armed warrior from 
UttarakhaijtJa. The twin slrranis ran with blooil and even tfte CK'cati 
was tingetl red. 


V 

After freeing the gods from the demon’s tyranny, Skanrb set his 
face soutliwards. He voyaged along the t:oa.st in a l>oat carved oitt of 
a block of alone, using bis v^t as a paddle. To tlie son of tlic most potent 
of gods, all things were poariblc. 

When the craft touched Ceylon's most sotJthcrly point, he got mil. 
Since it could serv-c him no further, it dropped of ib own weight to tlie 
bottom of die sea. 

Skimda had not proceeded many paces when he saw a jewd-eiicrusted 
gold tmial over a temple and knew tluit he was in Devendraintram, since 
corrupted inhi Dondra. some six degrees north of the Equator. He offered 
worship to Vishnu -his father s compeer—enshrined there and contiiiiiL*d 
his journey Inland. 



A SOl-Tf/^/iLY WAVE 0 /*' W/A'i>P CVLl URE ri(> 

A little wuy beyond Uiis sactcd city he came upon a forest tliat stem^ 
to sttetcli io the licart of ilic Island. Nature fiinctiom^ there with 
amazing vifiour. Thu tangle of undergru^-th she prodiiced pro^ 
against 'intmsion except by beasts pmtecltd witli hides specially created 

to resist the thrust of twig and ihc prick of thorn. 

Supremely indifTfrent as to whether man saw her haiidiwork or not. 
or. if he did, \vhat he ihought of it. she went ahead with a th^oretive 
scheme of Jier owti, She twisted round trec-trunhs creepers that hung 
like huge jute rojies, vinitirig one with another m bonr^ of kins up. n 
daces slic variegated itu- cfTect by spreading over tlnur Imilts a eJosth 
neJiTof fcaf ».Kl Ste had a. h«r cbo« an al.,K«. 

endless diversitv of green tints, hd only quanliues of ^^her hucs. 

With a dub here and there of white or yellow or red, she produced u 

^'^''^Pnsbing his vaxv into the Uunost recesses of die iiingle. Skanda cam.- 
«,Hm a glade through which meandered a >1™ 

aJ the Manik*r.ahga. In summer, when the bn^ere, ^ ^ 

sun. had aeciuired an insaliabk lliinsi. « Id LX-r on 

a she^i of glistening, silveo^ «ind slrekhed ever fariitcr 
i-itluTside Trees growing close to one another nliove dense bni^hwo^. 
bent over it in a gabani endeavour to protect the p.dlucKl water from the 

secirchmg rays of the Ikry orb, 

Hevond die glade, at either end of U rose 
magnituilc but geully moulded and gracefully cui^ed, as tf the Umne 
tVulcr'B hand bad lingered lovingly over thm when he was r«tuw mg 
them out. The brown reck, stnmgely bate from haw, to l«.p, 
iu places, through the haze of greenery, addid a m.vstic tomrh to tht 

scene of entrancing beauty. „ . i n 

Here and there in ibis jade PanMhso water liad colU-cted in depres- 

Sions. Before drought, with its hoi, passionate bristth, courted it. Its 
surface was gav w-ith n profnsitut of pink and white looses. 

Above blossoms and through the branches, the wind soughed, sighed 
or sliriekcd. as, in sportive imwKl, it scaled its gamut of notes, 

VI 

mile the war-grxl lay in the trw-shade near the bank of the Manik- 
Gafiga more ahioep than awake, in the entmiK-ing yet rej^seM atm^- 
phere hTs ^r caught the lilt of a song. Somnolence took wings He 
beheld, at some distance from him. a lovely lass gracing kmc by tlie 
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rivulet's fringe. Believing herself unseen and unheard, she trilled with 
an abandon that sent a thrill through even,- cell of hla thoroughly relaxed 
frame. 

Noise made by a calf gamboling on the leaf-strewn sward made ht!r 
look in the direction in whitJj Skanda lay enthralJcd with her mien and 
music. Instantly she lost her heart to him. How could a mortal maid 
resist the dashing beauty of the ivar-gtid ? 

Followed a day of rapture for VaJiannua—as the Ceylonese Tamils 
resp-ctfuliy cal] the t ow maiden—^and Iier wan, as she took Skanda to 
be. But as the goMaf (time for the cows to return from gruzitig) came, 
she insisted upon quilting his side and returning to her people, who, she 
told him, lived in a clearing near-by and mijst be kept in ignorance of 
hia ptest-nce, lest they should disapprove of their love and forbid it. No 
amount of coa.xin.g could induce her to tarry after sun-down. 

Her absence during the night made her lover ail the more eager for 
the mom to appear. He would watch from the top of the hill command¬ 
ing a view of the clearance until he saw her driving the cattle before her. 
Then he would dash down so as to tn- able to meet her tlie moment she 
entered the woods and the thick green curtain hid lilro and her securely 
from prying eyes. 


VU 

Love, uriLonstscinted by priest, no matter how discreetly made, 
cannot for long remain an Inviolable secret. Some one from the sctilts 
meiit in the clearing chanced upon the tw-ain in the glade. Tlie news 
was carried to Valiajmna’s people. They were scandalized at her 
behaviour. Of a suspicious nature, they feared the woret and were ready 
enough to consent to the union. She and her man (iis she conttniicd (o 
take him to be) appropriated, for their home, a tavern in (he loftiest of 
the hills overlooking the stream. It is stili to be seen by .myufie who 
takes the trouble to clamber to the crest. 

^ WTicn the imitter was reported to the Rajut it transplnrd that 
Valiamma was no common cow-girl. She was, on tiie contrary, ;i 
princess of the blood royal—in fact, the only daughter of the chief of 
the VeddalLs the pre-Aryan and pre-lamilian occupants of the Isle, 
lielievcd, for lack of more exact information, to be the alturigincs td the 
Island. 

WTicn her horoscope was cast immedtately after her birth, men who 
dauned that their science (or 'A-asit only an art?) enabled them to peer 
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inlfj llie futuic, cxpresstil dismay. Thw saw trouble lor the bstby giri 
and her family. 

A youth would come fitun bej'ond tlic sea, they pn>di<‘,tcd, aiwi slu* 
wnuld find il (rni^ossiblc to resist His charais. She would thus be 
wTvneheci away fitun her people—lost to them irretrievably. 

The Chief's cmmstdlors soon ( oncfKrli’d a scheme to dical the hales. 
So, at least, they clajiTied. m their overw^iung pride. They advis*^ His 
Majesty to publish tbe news llimu^hoiit his forest-kingdom that the infant 
liad dietl. then to smuggle her out of die palticc and have her brought 
up by a lowly but bmsty couple as their own diitighter. 

The suitors who come a<omting to a fuilace, they pointcd out, 
hanker for gold in addition to a fair bride. None of them would trouble 
to woo a princess disguised as a cow girl. 

All their precautions, however, proved useless. Hie Fates refused 
to lie cheated. Skanda came. The moment she Wheld him she was 
hb, (0 do with as he liketi. 

Her lord, in turn, coned for her— mgs and all. As if to confound 
the sotrfhsavers, he did not evince the lea«'t desire to r^^lllrn willi^ her to 
the land of his birth Nor cotild he be iiersuatied ev<m to n^ide with lu r. 
after her birth was acknowledged, in lier father's |.>ala.co. or in a re¬ 
splendent itiiinsion that the Chief offered to luiiid for llietu. He loved 
the sylvan splendour spread alumt the stream where he bad firet met his 
wond-nvinph far too well to he parted fruni it. With the cavern as their 
home, affording them wide views of Urn jimgle streti^ing almost to liie 
verge of the Bay of Bengal, they sctUid down to an idyllic life. 

VTII 

Meanwhile, back in India, the war-god's consort— Dcvaniaitiina (to 
use her TamiliJWid name), pr*md daughter of the impatienay 

awaitc.'d Skanda's return. So did Parvati. 

When news was carried to them of Skanda's infatuation for the 
Lafikdoese lady, effort w.as made to remind him of his conjugal vows. 
Siiowy-haircfj, sliaggy-browed sages were sent ni>on that mission. 

Prayers and protests were, however, in vairi. Skanda could not 
bear to tear himself away from Vali-amma's side even for a moment. 

After a time a pleniptitenlbiy from India suixwideil in effecting a 
corapronu&e. He mdiiced the war-god to consent to spend a few weeks 
each ycfir in India with Dcvaniamma. on lire express condition that he 

II— If) 
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would be at perfect liberty to basten back lo Valamma whenever bo so 
desired. 


The past echoes through Ujesc tradhioiis—^the past that is inaudibic 
to the histonan with the acutest hearing. The muffled sound of footfalls 
of our adventurt'is lo Ceylon’s west coast is conveyed lo our cms. Aliovc 
that sound'rises the clangour of resistance offered to them by people tn 
possession of the soil marr-hing towards that uplifted core from the hidden 
recesses of which die Kalu^Gadga leaps into light and life. The noise 
of the clash of arms dies down. and. in its stead, the strains of music that 
soothe the senses and sustain the soul are heard. 

Not merely melody, but syniphoiiy. Elements that, unreconciled 
one to the other, might have produced discord are combined with 
consummate skill. The harmony evolved out of the indigenous (or, at 
any rate, pre-HinduJ notes blended with those brought from India rises 
heavenward and with it human nature that theretofore was too gtoM to 
soar. 


THE REGIONAL AND UNCUISTIC STRUCTURE OF INDIA 


Hinduism k the culture of Hindusthun, nothing more. iioOimg 
All the various sects ot Hinduism, and all tlie religious sj'Slcim thai^d 
shelter iu its bosom, have this fachu m contmon that each one 
accepts Hind (India) as its sacred laud—the a We of its gods and g(«J- 
the country of ils lirA/jiis. the oi ite saints, ht^roes und martyrs, 

[is devahhiinti pttnyabhiimi and karmabhum. 

Nature designed our coiintty in a mW of poetry. Ttie Hmmlayas 
and the cogiiate ranges make half its circuniference; the other u »s 
compledsi by the ocean* The vast country within these bonndare^ has 
four natural divtaions: (l) the mouniamous borderland, [z} the iinilh 
Indian plain. (3) the Vin<lhyan sy'stem and (4) Deccan. ^ ^ 


THE tHLK>^iAKr;errJC PLAIN 

The vast plain of Nortltcm India stretching along the outskii^ of 
the Him a lavas and watered by twu t^iighty river systems, o w ic \ l ic 
Indus and the Ganges are the leading memhers. forms tlie 
most important natural division of our countty-. One of the most feitik 
plains on the earth, it is also out- ol those regions where man hist eJtiwn- 
mented in domesticating animals and cultivating plants and civilization 

Gret manifested itself. . , ■* r.irt;i:t« 

This cradle of Aiyavartk dvilizaboD. on account of its very fertiUty. 

must have been a vast expaust; of primaeval forest when Aryan colonies 
W appeared in it like islands in a sea. Stories of the disinng of that 
ariguud forest are still preserved in our most ancient tradition. 

A narrow ridge of a muwlain. on w*hich now stands the central 
church of Simb. b, at one point in tiio Hlmabyas, all that dividre the 
watere of tlie J umna from those of the Sutlej. As the two nvem debouch 
into the plains, the hangar (dry upland) of Rnnikshetre leading mto the 
wastes of Rajputana continues to divert them into different dirocUona. 
splitting the grrat alluvial plain into two. This explains the strntcgiral 
significance of Kurukshetra. Dividing this bdngar l^tween kkadaj 
(alluvial plain) of the Jumna and that of the Sutlej, the following six 
sub-divisions of the north Indian plain can casUy be seen; (i) the valley 

of the lower Indus or the province of Sindh, with its northward extension, 
the narrow plain of Kachchi Gandava which juts oui wedge-like between 
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thp Sulcmiifi and the KhiiUtar rangns, (2) the Punjab or the knd of the 
Jive feeders of the Indus. (3) the upper Gangetic valli!y, where the course 
of the Ganges is south-east. (4J Uie middle Gangetic vaUey^ where the 
river flows in ati easterly direction^ (5! the lower valleys of the Ganges 
and the lirahtJViputra witii the valley of the fjiinna projecting eastwards 
into the iKuder-moiintains, quite like Kachchi Gatidava at iiie otJier end 
of the plain, (6) die isolated upper valley of tJic Bmhmapuha ijclw^-n 
Urn Himalayas ami the Garo and Khast hills. 


THE VjjtftiHVAN SVSTEll 

As the Jimina and die Ganges proceed eastward, they are joined 
by a number of streams, dmining the scries oi plateaus wdiich buttress 
die great Gangetir plain on the south. Thesi,* pbleauf. fonii the Vindliyu- 
mekltala [girdli j or the Vindhyan system, the southern boundary of 
whicJi is irKlicated by the valley of the Tapti and the upper courses of 
iho Vanihft. die Vvnganga, the Mahauadi .lud the Rrahnuini. At its 
ivtjstem extremity the Vindhyan system turns north-east in the form of 
the famous Aravali (anglirized as AravaJli) range, 'fhe solitaiy valley 
of the Luni and the sources of the Suvariiarekha and the fhimodar mark 
the wt.'stem arid eastern boimdatics of ihe system. 

Thr rivers Narniadii and Sone. l>otli originating in tht heights of the 
Maikal range, and going in oiipostte directions, cut the Vindhyan system 
into two blocks, ITie northern block contprijii-s die Aravaia range, tlu- 
Malwa plateau and the Bhanrcr. Patuia and Kaimor ranges* wliile the 
southern is made up of tht- Satpum, die GavDgarh* the Mahadev, tlio 
Maikfil. die Hazaribag and the Kajmahal raiiges. Hindu fieographers 
of ancicni India divided the whole system into three ranges. The western 
TKtTtion of the Tiorthern block, from which issue tlie rivora fnim Bunas 
to Betwa, they called the Pariyatra range; ite eastern portion which 
grves birth to die rivers Dluisan, Kiyan (Ken). Tons, dc,, and touches 
tile (Tanges at Chmiar was the Viudliya proper; while the whole of Uie 
southi-rn block wh»'h js diainMl by the rivers Tapti, Vengjiiign. Mahimadi 
and Bditarani was their Riksbu range.' 

The soft alluvial plain of Gujarat is a pari neither of Northoni India 
nor of The South, wliBc it lias been intimately ronnectEd with ihe ViridJivan 
Kirh with the sea-borne trade of its ports, it has often twen 
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protected from the northern conqiiercrs by the Vindhyan barrier. Of 
Iho Vindhyan sj-stem piopcr, eastward from Gujarat, die following terri¬ 
torial divisions arc to be marked; (l) Rajputana, that is, the eoiuitry 
around Ujc Afavala anil to the west of iho Clmmbal, including the desert to 
ite west, L-allrtl Thar in Sindhi atwl Dhiit in Rajaslh;ini: (2) the palMr or 
plateau of Maiwa, cottiprising the upper ChaitibaJ and Sindh valleys, the 
middle Xaimada vidlcv and the eastern }Tortinn of tiur Siitpuri taiige up 
to Bulb an pur; {3) Bundelkhand-cum-Gondwana, comprising the valleys 
of the Betua, the Dhasati and die Kiyan. thti upper N'armadii valley 
and the Jiiksha range from PachmaTht In Aniarkantak. with the river 
Tons as its easttjn boundary- {^) Baghdkliatid-CMwr-Clihattisgiirh, Le, 
tile valley of the Stme where it from west to cast, and the upptT 

Malianadi valley overlooked by Mt- Amarkantik; (5) Jtiarkhaiid or 
Chhota Nagpur. i.t\ the castemmnsi i^rtion of the Vtndhyan sy^item up 
to Mt. Partsrtith. 

Tilt platf^u of Ranchi, foming tlic southern i>ortion of Chhota 
Nagpur, is connected b)' a tiivirovv tiirck witJi the hills of Mayurbliaiij and 
Kcndujhar (miS'Spelt in English as Keonjluir) wherein lie the soutces of 
the river Baitarein. As the Baitarani was considered to spring from the 
Kiksha range-, these hills, according to the notmii of Hifidu geographers, 
txdongod to that range. The ntndems take them as [>iirf of the Lasleni 
Ghats. 


TItE DPCfVN 

The triangular country Ui the soatli of the Vindhyas is the Decc^. 
It is a plateau, liuttressed all sides by ranges ot liilJs, and hloping 
eastwards, as Is evident from ilu: t otnsc of iti rivers. Us two sides are 
fringed by fertili; plains fomimg the roaste. The western coast is 
extremely" tmrrow. witli an average brcadtlt of forty mDcs. It is called 
Konkan m its riorthem twiiion, where the high ix^aks of the Sohyadri or 
the Wtatem Ghats rise abniplls' above it te great heights, llu! Sahyadri 
range runs southwards in an unbroken chain up to the Nilgiri, rising in 
its southern course ami throwing ;i mimber of long arms eastwards, which 
form the watersheds between the different streams of the Gndavan and 

the Krishna systems, _ 

Ttie so-called Eiistem Ghats do not form a continuous range like the 
Salryadri. It consists of at least two mcmbeis; Mahendra and Malaya 
Ttie Mahendra range compriises alt the hills between the Mahanadi and 
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the CiOtUvan. The whole 5>’stem to tlie south of the iCn'shita would seem 
to hiivre been included m the Mntii)ra rdTigUj malaya being a SanskritiKcd 
form of the Ilravidi:in mulai, meaning a tnoutttaiu. The notlhenunost 
jwrtion of thti sy^dem the KaUiitnaliU or Srf Pari'ata washed by the 
Krishnii to its north and the N> Pennar {Va^-PaJimarii) to its south. 
The middle portion begins to the sfuith of the latter river and running 
south-west ejids in flic Xilgiri plateau, where it effects a junctiou witli 
Uio Saliyadri. The third portion rises after the gap of Palghat and nms 
right tip to the Cape Knmart {Cotnorinf. These trans-Kaveri Malayas, 
viz. till- AnamnJai and the F^lamabi (Cardamom hills) seem to have been 
the Malavci proper.* Hindu geographers countwl four hfala^^s, the 
ffuirtii being the moiuitain of Ceylon,* Whetbier thi* other thrii'e corivif- 
poiid with thir yxirtions pist referred lo. I cannot at present say. But 
that the Hahiyn w'as also considered to ix" one range is apparent from the 
Vayn Parana.^ 

Here tht' mountains of the Iiidian peninsula are enumerated in Lite 
tmditionaJ Indiari way. viz. starting from the cast and proceeding south¬ 
ward, etc, Of the seven ranges mentioned, one. viz. the Suktiman, still 
remains miidcutiried, I have proposed* its idcniiftcation with the plateau 
of the river Musi, which is thu only mountainous system isolated from 
the three ranges ewering the whole of Soothem Jiidb, viz. the Mahondra, 
the Midayii rtnd the Suliya, and which fits in tfic order of cniiineraiion 
followed in the il»ka as lying hetw'een tlie Sahya and die Riksha ranges, 
it is to l>c noted th.it the list of the kula-parvalai does not include the 
Himakya and its cognate systems, which have been distiitgiiishixl fioin 
the former as mafytuiii-pttrxiatat^ i.c. the boidor-mountains.* 

The peninsular India with its three (or, if we include the Suktlnuin, 
four) mountain ranges may lie divided inUi the following territorial units t 
fi) the valley of Uie Mahanadi and the territoiy around the Mahcndra 
range; (3) the lower valleys and deltas of the G^avari and the Krishna 
along w ith llm Musi plateau and the district of the Naikmolai hilU: (3) the 
catchmetit-area of the Godai»ari up to its junction with tile Veii^dnga 
and of the upper Krishna, i.t. Urn whole area of the eastern ridges of 
Urn Sahyildri plus the Vaidha-Venganga doai>: (4) the synclinal plateau 
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of Mlfsort* between thcr southern Sahj'fiflri and Uie Malaya range; (gj the 
east coast to the south of the Vada-Painnara along the spurs of the 
Malaya range, plus the cntiTi* country to the south of Palghat: and (6) 
.the island of Ceylon which is a part of India. 

The middle Krishna valley divides Siouth India into two halves. 
Coitped up bcftwecn the eastern ridges of Sahyiidri, llte Myw^re plateau, 
the NaUamolai lulLs and the Musi plateau, the Krishna at its junction witli 
the Timgalrhadra finds its eounso almost obsPTJcted. and cuts a itassage 
to the sea form mg a deep gorge along the Nall.amahi rouge, kuovw as 
the Patolaganga. These valleys of the hvin rivers arc the KiinJishetra 
of Southern Indu, Looked at from this point of view, MaMrashlm » 
its Afgh.'inbtan and the Tamil coast, its Gangelic valley, 

THF. WIMAI.AYA ANI> tT> CiXlNATE RANGES 

Our northern borderland is fomutl by the Himalaya. The term is 
sprs-ifieally used for that chain of high mountains, the highest in the 
world and covered with eternal snow, which begins with the Nanp 
Parvat in the west and whose further course eastward is reprt^mted by 
stK’Ii altitudes as Nunkun. Bandarpnnchh. Kedarnath, Kandadcvi, 
nhaulgiri. Gosainthan, Gauri-Sankar. Everest. Kanchanjaneba and 
Chumlari. The muge has tlie shape of a swonl with it.s hilt towards the 
west. Its westeni boundary is tlic Indus and its eastern Ijoumlaiy i5 
genemlly taken to tie tin: Brahmaputra. But the high line of altilutle by 
which it is characterized docjs not extend eastward so far as the Brahma¬ 
putra; it comes to a close to the west of the Subansiri. 

From the plain of Northern India to lliis snow-line we are led by two 
smaller ranges running parallel to the great Himalaya range throughout 
its coiiiSe and acting as its steps. These are the lesser Himaiuj'u and 
the sub-Himalaya ranges, tlie former exemplified: by such mountains as 
the Harmuk and the PLr-Fantsal in Kashmir, the Dhauladhar in Kangta, 
tin? Nag Tiliba in Garhwal and the Mahabharat tangp in Nepal, ind the 
latter by the Sivalak (Sewalifc) lulls, the pundwa and the Churiachauki 
ranges. The idea of the three parallel ranges is common knowledge in 
our Himalayan districts. In our ancient literdture they arc styled 
autorgiVt, huhirgiri and Hpagbi.* There are a numbtr ol raiig<» 
supporting the Himalaya on the uorthero side. In our ancient tcrmi- 
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nology, we may faB these tbi? avaih^mhUag^rit' of the HitruJaya. Th<i 
mMt tinpoilanl; of thisic have lietn chtisfcntftl in modem himjinoloijy 
as the Ladakh and the Kalbs ninges and mn parallel to the Himalaya 
almost along its vholc coutse* The former arising toivarris the righi 
of the Indus and of the riilgit, and crossing the Indus twice, runs 
along its right haitk in the district of Ladakh, dividing its waters 
from tlitme of its trit3iit.iry, the Shyok, then again crossing it at its 
jtiiictjon with the GartjiJig. and allowing a passage to the Sutlej 
(properly. Saibjh danks Ihr valley of the Brahmaputni along ib right 
hank, iinii] It joins the ]lim,tl,tya at Chimilari. It fomis the watershed 
between the Bnihmapulm and the upper tributaries of the Ghaghra. the 
Gandak and the Kosi, ITie Kailas range has received its name from 
Ml. Kailas which is its ecnlml hgtiru. H runs along the north of the 
Brahmaputra and of the Indiia after its jomition with the Gartang, and 
is emsst'd by the ShjNjk, Thi^ro is yet another range of rmamtiiins 
hotw-een the Himalaya ami the Ladakh range, mnning from the river 
Zanskar (a sontheni tributary of Uie Indus) up to the Ghaghra. wltcrc it 
joins the Himalaya It has Kiin named the Zanskar range, ft acts as 
a wateishcil between the Indus and the Sutlej, and between the lattor 
and the (Ranges. The sourr<*s of the Ganges arc in it, and Mt. Kamet is 
a member of thh range* Tlic famous valley of BadarikaSrani lies at the 
foot of this range on die oilier side of the Himahiyu. llie Ilimulaya with 
die l,;Kbkh ;ind Kailas ranges fonm tlie southern bulwark of Tsang- 
Thang. the great plateau Tibet, which is shouldered on its northeni 
side by the Kiiin Lnn. At its western end the two sets of moutitains are 
drawTi near each other, and the Karakoram range with tb mighty gbcicre 
comes in between (he I wo. Hn- Karakorain with the Hindukush 
also tnakes the southern bulwark of the Pamire. The Raskam Dary-a. 
the river Sita of the ancient Hindus, is the dividing line K-twinm the 
Karakoram and the Kiun Lun as also between ilie plateaus of Tibet and 
tlie Pamirsi- 

When? is (he Iwundary line between India and Tibet ? Tlie sources 
of tJic Ganges, according to Indian tradition, mark the iiortheni bmriidary 
of India/ Ain-ording to modem coiireption, the soiuccs of die Ganges 
are in llu* Zanskar range. lakitig this range as simply a repetition of 
the great Himalayan range, wc may take the latter as, broadly sfieaking, 
the northern border luie of our country, 
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. niE HIMALAYAN VAU.EYS 

Th(! Hiin^ilaya ciii:I<is<!S wiUiin its raiiKCS sonic of tlic In£^st [tiLturt- 
sqnt- valleyjj of tin; world, whicli w'O shall now bri«!ly siin'cy: 

.4, THE A'JSHW/H timVP 

Btdnw Manga Parval. and Ijetween thi: Uuitis and the Krishriagaiiga- 
Jhclam fprojxifly, >hLim), Hip wt^ltnunosl districl ol Uic Himalaya, 
is Hazara, tlio Urasa of the Sanskrit cLiSsics, 

The drciiilons upper valley of the V.vath, the Kashmiri name of tlie 
Vilnsti or jhelam. is the famous vale'of Kasliinir, FiDin the great 
Himalaya, Iwyond the 501111:1*5 of the Krishiiaganga, sprouts a lesser 
range which proceeding westward finally turns south, rjividirig all the 
w;iy (he wateis id the Krislmaganga from those of the Vyath- Tlicsc ait 
the Hannuk (HanmiiikiitaJ and K-ijuag inoumains. Another range 
marked by Mt. Ainartuith braiu hes off from the gnrat Itimulaya □ little 
further east, proceMis due south and encircling the sources of the 
turns wbert' jl ii?co_PE*d tlic l^ir l^anlsiil range (P^iich-iiLtdhiifH)* 

These numiJlaina of (he ltfss<T Himalaya surround the valley of Kashmir 
on all sides, making it a panidi^se on earth. 

The valley of Krislinagangn to the north of Ute Harntuk range and 
lit the foot of the great Hhiiakya is not included in Kashmir proia:r, U 
is a part of Daradadesa, of which we shiiU S]>eak later. 

The A mu math range it drained on its t^stcni side l»y the river 
Maruv'andVan, the Vedic Martidvridha, which joins tlie Chinali at 
Kashtwar (Kusthavaia). Both Ntaruvardvan and Kashtwar valleys are 
Kaabraifion in race und l^gnage. 

The sub-moTiulainoii*i countiy between the Jhebim nnd the Cbmab 
thi^ AbbisaXii, and between the Latter river and the RavL Uara'a* 

ITarvabhisara is a fiimoiis group in our classics. Abhisura is now called 
Chhibhai ,ind iiidudi's Pimch (Ikmotea), Rujauri (Rajapud) and 
Bhlmbliar States, The modem name for Darva is flugar, the home of 
the sturdy' Dogras, and its capital is Jammu. Above Dugur country’ is 
tlif western end of niraulatilisr, another range of the I«sor Himalaya. 
Bciwc'vn Hugar and Kashtwar, to the north of Hhaoladhar, is the viilley 
of Bhadrava iBhadrivvaka^), the easternmost dwtrict of KoslTinir. 

», KdKGRi TO liAffAUR 

Till' Dhaulndliar range is the central figure in tlie wfcoiut group of 
Himabyan valleys. Sprouting from the grrat Himalaya to the left of 
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thc^ Sutlej at the Mun:e of the Tom, it nins up to the Chinab, allowing 
the Sutlej, the Byas and the Kavi to cut gorges Uirough it. Hie sub- 
mountainous country below it and between the rivers Ravi and Byas is 
Kangm, which along with the Sutlej-Byas dodb formed the ancient 
Trigartn country- The upper fringe of the doah consists of two {xirallel 
ranges of low hills, the Sivulak and the Solasingi, whose valley's make 
the district of Hoshiaipur, and the State of Bilaspur (alias Kahliir), as 
also the State of Nalgarh to the left of the Sutlej. Between th« Sulasingi 
and the Dhauladhar the valley of the Byas is called Mandi, and that ot 
the Sutlej, Suket. 

Tlic upper valleys of the Chinab and the Ravi lie between the 
Dhauladhar and tlic great Himahiya. llif Chinab above Kashtwar U 
still known by its Sanskrit name Chandiabhag^. Its valley as also the 
valleys of its two original contributarics. the Bhagd and the Cbandrii. 
make the tErritories of Pangi and Labul. The upper valley of the I^avj 
is Chandra. 

From the source of the Chandra at Bara-Lacha pass, the great 
Himalayan range runs almost due south, like a sword Ending l}cyoncl 
its hilt, until it reaches the gorge of the Sutlej. 

In its tap, at the sources of the Byas, lies the valley of Knllu, The 
other side of the Himalayan range hero is drained by the river Spiti, 
whose left is aU along flanked by tJie Zaiiskar range. The Spiti vsilley 
opens in the upper valley of the Sutlej, emailed Kanaiir, which, as I have 
showTi dsowhere, is the ancient Kinnaradi^J The lower Iwimdary of 
Kanaur k Dhauladhar, and the upper, the Zanskar range, while the 
great Himalayan range runs across it. 

From Kashmir to Kanaitr, along the Indian border on the other side 
of the Himalaya, in the valley of the Indus are Tibetan districts— 
Ladakh, Zanskar, Rupshn, Hanle. ChumufU and Huge, fiuge is the 
westernmost of Ihc tiircc districLs of Nari, the pro\miw with Mt. Kaibs 
and Kanasarovar in ib ccnttfi, which runs along the Indian iHirtleT east¬ 
wards up to the north of .Muktinath, 

C. teVOffTMAL TO KUMAVff 

Below Kanuai, between the Sutlej and the Toni?, are four small 
territories; Kyontlial, Jobbal, Baghaf and Samiaur. By Kyonthal wc 
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mean the territoi>‘ of the Kyonlhali dialect, and so od. The city of SimLi 
is die centre of Kyonthal. 'ITie higblands beyond the Tods are known 
as Jnunsar-Bawar; amongst tlie sub-HlmiiULyafl valleys bdow Uieni, that 

of Dvlira-Dim is ibe most famous. 

Further cast, ihc whole territorj' drained by the tributj^es of die 
Ganges, ftom the Bhagirathi to the Piridiir, is Garhwai. 1 e is the most 
hallowed of all of India's sacred lands, and contains some of our holiest 
lArlhas. The mala stream of the Ganges is not Bliagirathi. but Alaka- 
nanda, and a* each of its junctions with other streams there is a Piayaga. 
<^ing upstream along this sedes of PmyagHS, one reacfnJS Joshimath in 
the heart of ihc great Himalayan range, where the twin original contii- 
biitarivSr of the sacred river, Vislmuganga and Dhauliganga, unite their 
crystal watere. At tlie head of the valley of Vishnugnnga is situated 
Badarika^ram. 

To die cast of Garhwal is Kumaun or Kurmaclmla. It comprises 
tile valleys of the Ramganga and its tributaty. the Kosi, as also the 
valley of the Sarju which flows into the Kab- Mis. Trisula, Dunagirt 
and Ntiiidadevi form its crown- It is a district of picUtresejue lakes, and 
through it lies tlic diriJCt route to Mt. Kailas and the Matiasa f^ke. In 
the beauty of its scciwiy, the fertility of its soil and the intelligence of 
its sons, it is quite a match for Kaslimir, 

' D, .VSPAL 

Tlic catchmcnt-arwi of the Ghaghra in die Himalaya adjoins that of 
the Ganges. The river Kali or Sarada, a trilnitar>f of tlic Ghaghra, fonm 
the dividing line between Kumaun and the State of Nepal. From this 
iinu up to Ml. Dliaulgiii is the western onc-^uatter of tliat State which 
they i:all Baisi, i.c. the district of twenty-two rajas. It is all traversed 
by the main streams of the Ghaghra. From Dbaulgiri up to Gosainthau 
is the catchTnenl-area of the Gondak, which the Nepalese call Sapta- 
gandaki. It contains sucli important places as Pidpa and Gorkha, the 
latter of which has given its name to the race that now roles the State. 
The various streams of the Ghaghra and the Gandak have their sources 
lieyond the Himalay^a in the Ladakh range. In the lians-Himalayan 
vallej* of the Kali-Gandak k situated the firtha of Muklinath, which B 
considered as sacred as Atuarnath in Kaskmir, or Kedamath and Badri- 
nath in Garhwal. 

Beyond the Saptagandaki is the valley of Nepal proper with its three 
ancient tos\iis of Kathmandu, Bhatgaon and Pafan* It b tlie valley of 
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a. minor rfver B£igraati» witb its tv?o tribiitari<^, the Vistinnmnti and the 
Manohara. which tficet thotr junction here. Like Kashmir, it is a sinall 
platn surrovmded tiy high mountains on all sides, hut its area is only oiic- 
Jifth of that of Kasliniir. 

The oastemmost district of the State of Nepal, up to Mt. Kanchan- 
jangha, is Saptakau^iki, j.ci. the catchmeni'area of the river Kosf. Like 
th(‘ Ghtighm and the Gandak, tlie Kosi also luts its sources beyond ttie 
Himalaya, and the valk*}^ of its streams lead up to the Tsatig pro\*incc 
of Tiltet, which mns ^long the Indian border to the east of Nari. 

r.. THE EASTEKH SECT I m 

The Hiuuilaya etist of Kanrlianjangha drained into the Brahma¬ 
putra. And the great Himalayan range here Itencis a little northward in 
the Ilia liner of the edge of :i sword. The valley of the Tkta, immediately 
adjniiiing Saptakauiikl to Its east, is Sikkirn. At its lower end is 
Diirjeeling, the Dorje-ling or thniidcrlidll dty&h of the Tibetans. Further 
east, the valleys of the rivers Torsa (Amochhd), Kaidak fChInchhu), 
Sankosh and jilanas, all originating in the great Himalayan range, are 
included in the State of Bhutan. Great military and eomimirria] signifi¬ 
cance attaches to the vallt-y of the Torsa, also call«! Damn fiinglicntcd 
as (.hutnhi) valley, as through it iiin.s the modem highway to Lhasa and 
Shigartse. it leads to a point hclow’ the Himalayan range, just op|x>siie 
which from the other side descends die rivet Nyang, w'hose vtdley la 
commantlvd by the- lowm of Gyantse, From Gyantse, thcTO ate routes 
for Shigurtse and Lhasa, riit' ancient highroads to Tibet run along the 
Trisuli-fiiiiidak and Sun-Kosi. 

In the up^wr valley of the Sankoah, k aituak'd Piuvakha, the capital 
of Bhutan. The vidky of ttie eastommoat trilnitary of the Manas k 
I’owaiig or Mouyul. Beyond 1 owang arp trilul temtorics of four Tibeto- 
Burman pcopli:: (t) Akas or Ankas, (2j Daflas. {3) Mirk, who inhabit 
the Subiinstri valley, lind Almrs, who dwell along the southeni coutra^ 
of the Brahmaputra, and witli Mirk fomj mie trilxi, and (4) the Mishniis 
who live in tin- valley of the Lohit. 

THE NORTH.EASTKKN hfKmtlCB 

From the left of the Subansiri, a range of mmmtuina tiangs over 
tlie plain of Assam as it slrctihes eastwards up to the Lohit. From Oiu 
cast of the fojhit vallny. an aim of this range extends souih-w-^st; ibis 
is the Namkiti range. The Batkoi Hills and tlte Naga HilLs are but a»t 
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of ffic Fimo oticircling ths valley of Assaro on thoee 

siifes. Het'tt'peTi the NaBii Hills of the iKjrtler and tiic Hills t>l tlie 

Lutenort there is a descent markcct hy the valleys of tJie rivers Kapili 
and Dhanasiri. Our border-line runs along the spiirs of the Namklu, 
Patkoi and Niigit ranges, ijenelrates the hills Qf Miiiii’piiT to a tiistance* 
and tlien piDCeediiig along die Lushai and Cbatgaoii (t-hittiigong) Hills 
toadies die sea. The Indian Luigtinge and race have [teneliatcd lo some 
extent into the iiills of Manipur, Tripura and Chatgaon. Otherwise, 
there are no Indian territorira inside the moiintains of the north-east 
tiorder. whose wrateni sloiieji fonn onr boundary' linc. 

THE MOFl'tyAeHSTERX rROMTEJl 
. 4 . COf WTKV .Ititi nOWJW 

We fixed the tiorlheru toundiiry of India aiujig the snow-line of the 
Hiitiakya- With reforence, however, to die weslemmost portion of the 
niiige, we have got to modify that statement. 

At Ute extreniu wtst of the great Himalayan range, rises Mt. Nanga 
Parvat. (jutng along Ihc anticlitial of the HiniaLtya taslwards, wo reach, 
forty miles before the next cmitienco, Mt. Sunk mi, a sudden falJ. Hi is 
is Zojila or Zojt Pass,’ a great gt-ographical and ethnic landmark. It is 
from Iu.‘re tfiat the Harmiik mtige forniing the ^ilhem boider-line of 
Kashmir branches off from the great Hiniahiyal it is at this point again 
that the soulh-Gastem boundar>’ of the Datada country meets die sonlh- 
western boundary of Tibet. 

Tile Damdas (anglicised into Dard) aw an Indiiin nice, speaking an 
Aryan language and inhabiting this laud from lime imiiieinorbh The 
province of Kashmir is itself Dardic. i.e. its race and Language beloilg to 
llie D.'irxiic branch ot die Aryan family, and Dartlic influence has been 
traced in the wlioh: of north-western India as well as in the Himalaya 
excepting Its frastemmost section. We have seen diat the Krislmagaiiga 
v.ilUsy at the foot of die great Hirnalai'an range belongs to Darada, but 
the Uamda selUemeiiLs extend far beyond to the Indus vaJley across die 
Hitiiabyan oud Lidjikh ranges, and to tin- tillgit and Hunja vallc]^ 
across tile Indus. It follows that the northern lioundary' Uiic of India 
dtK'S not proce^id along the summit of the great Himab3';iii range Iwyond 
Zojtlii. From lliat point, die present boundaty line of Djiradti country 
goes north-east up to Khaltsc, in the dodb of the Indus and die Shyok. 
whence it turns westward along thu I.adakh range. To its north, lietwccn 

* U in Tiitciiili iTirjihJ II JatUsL 
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the Ladakh and Kailas ranges, is Bolor w Balti—the Liikh Butun iir Little 
Tibet qf the Kaslniiitis. Encircling it along its southern and western 
sides, our lioundEiry line again turns due norlh opposite the (ort of Buiiji 
in Jhe first southern bend of lli« Indus, and crossing the river, ascends 
the Htmja valley until tt^strikes the eastern edge ot Uie Hiudukush at 
Taghdumbash Pamir, It then proceeds westwards along the Hindu kusb 
to include the valleys of Yasin. Mastuclt and Giigit. 

Bolor is now Tibetan m speech, but Dardic in race." Tlio Tiitetans 
occupied it in tlic eighth century of the Christian era, when it Wiis wholly 
Indian. 

Tlie old bnundaiy line of Danidistan, it would seem, went right into 
the Sliyok valley, and moimliug Karakarant Pass descended along tin* 
valley of the Sita until it touched Taghditmbosh Pamir, The latter is 
the meeiing-poiiit of three great mountain ranges. The Biudukiish here 
joins its eastern edge with the western edge of the Karakonun, and from 
this point the meridioual range of Sarikol proceeds northwards. 

a. THF. tl'K.VTiyi.V (ilfitiflAKA. KAAttKAK AXD KAPfSA 

Pjirallel (o the Indus, to the west of it, run the rivers Swat (Suvastu), 
Panjkora (tiaurl) ;md Kuiiut, trilmtaiies of the river Kabul. Their lower 
valleys fonn the western luilf of the aiuiciit country of Gandhara, tlie 
eastern hall lying below llra^ between tlte Indus and the Jitekin, Tliv 
Ehiradn country and Gandharu an- thus links between the ds-Indiis and 
the tranS'Indus Indian territories. The valleys of tiic Indus, Swat and 
Panjkoia higher up are called Kohistan; tliat of the Kunar, Chltml or 
Kashkar. This may be our auclcnt Raraskora country,* J ust above Chitral 
in the Hindukush range is Dorah Pass. From Dorah westward along 
the a.riii of the Hiudukiisli up to Khawak Pass and from the Kimar wesb 
ward ttp to the rivi:r Alishang, l>oundcd towards the south by the river 
Kabul, U the country of modem Kafttistau, tlic andcat Kapiia, whose 
capital KapiSi u'as famous In our ancient tuslfuy since the age tA Paiuiii. 
'flje valley of tlic Alfshang’s junction with the Kabul is Lamghan, the 
anciimt Lamj^aka, a district of Kapik. 

(T. rifC PAMtnS AJfO ByUfAKSflAN 

Parallel to the Sankol, all along ite eastern cour^, is another range, 
Kandar or Kashgar. This system of twofold meridional ranges is Ihe 
axis of the plateau of the Pamits, and is drained easlw^ard into liie Tarim 

■ Frarttlt*! " A LAiVfniafIP'MAp fli W«l Tiln-t," J.A.S.B. pt, i, pp, ,(>, ^ 
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and westward into the Oxus. The valfoys of the various strrams of the 
two rivers, especially of the latter, descending in tortuous slopes through 
picturesque scenery frotn the top of die Ssirikol, are culled Pamirs- The 
eastern boundary' of the sj>3tcm is the river Sita, and the wx'Stem, the 
great northward bend of the Oxus or A1>*i*P3nja, as it is callcsi hcsrc. 
Just a little before the tiorthem end of this northward Iwnd, a stream 
called Aksu or Aksab joins the Ab-i-Panja. as dw^ anolhcr stri'am with 
the name of Waksh a little lower down. The name W'aksh is reminiscent 
of the San-skrit name of the river, Vankshu* There are other streams 
and Valiev'S also which retain tlic name, o.g. Wakhan, Alt-iAVakhan, 
and Painh-iAVakhan. It was in the dodb of t!ie Wakshah :tnd the 
Aksab. the Haittal of the Persians and the Khuttal of Arab gcogrepheTS. 
that ICalkLasa made E^aghn defeat the Huiias. 

The Pamirs are uiba1jitt?d by an Ar>’iin race, the Tajiks, who have 
held their own in spite gf centuries of Himir, TurkLih and Mongol 
invasions. The language they speak is called Ghalclia. Tlicir northern 
boundaty is just the same doSh of the Aksii and the Woksh. 

To ilie west of tbtf Pamirs, tn thr great bend of the Oxiis, along the 
niirthcrn slofjes of the Hindukiish, and to the east of thr river Kiindiw 
is the counlty of Radakshan. West of Badakshan In the same system 
is Balkb, the Bakhdiu or Bakhtri of the ancient franians, tlie Vihtika of 
our own classics. Badakshan is quite like the Pamirs in natural scenciy 
and is inhabited by the same race, I have shown it elBcwhere that 
Pamir-Badakshan is the Kamboja jmapada of our forefathers.* who 
knew the country since the later Vedic age Kamboja-Valdika is a 
familiar group in the MAhabhSfotQ-t and Gandham-lCainboja in the Dttli 
Canon. In the second century B.C, and later, an Ary'an Irilic from the 
Tarim valley, (he Tukharas, Invaded Kamboja. and gave it their name. 
Badakshan has bU recently fjecn known os Tiikharistan. wliich appella¬ 
tion included courrtrics so far away as B<ilor. Balkh or Vahlika, thirugh 
uue of the most ancient .Aryun eountries. has now turned I'lirkish In 
spccclti 

D. TiiK AFGHAS CQVffTRY 

Prom Taghdumbash Pamir, the Hindttktish range goes in n souili- 
west direction up to Bamiau, west of Kabul. Practically, the same range 
extends westwards as far a.^ Herat, under the name of Koh-i-Bnl>a and 
Band-i-Balm. The Hindukiish-BaiidT-Balw system is the pivot of the 

■ !¥«!. f*A. Oritut. Canf., pp. irt S-J JTWwttbftfiwi. pp. *V? ‘11 IHttrsilfm 
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Arj^hn.» plateau. It is the tlparishiicnu of the aricienl Iraithitis, the 
Paropiinbius of the GTcdcs. 

Where the Hindukush joins its sliontdcrs widi Kohi-i-Baba, a ereat 
watershed, is fomied, From this kcy-jxjiiit in the Af^jhaii plateau, the 
Kithiil, the Hehiiand^ the Hiirinicl ntid tin- Ktmdua tuke their waters in 
different diieetions. Not far from its source, the Kabul is joined hy 
another stream, the Punishir* spriri^iiif' up from n side of the same water- 
shtd. ll ts formed of two small streams, the Cihriduind and the Panjshir, 
boih coming from opjxisite dia'ctions along the spurs of the Hindukush, 
arvfl making a junction at Chiinkar. The sotirce of the (ihorband almost 
approaches tfiiit of the Baminn, whose valley indicates the wtsterm end 
of the Hindukush, atid is not itself far retndvi.-il from the source of tlie 
K-iliul. Tlie Bamian is it small stream joining the durkhub. The latter 
with the Anrbnth washi's the very same ridijcs of the Hindukush towards 
the north whose southern face is wsishcd by the tihorband and the 
l'aii|shir. li pours its waters into the Kutithu, to Ik- It^l t'lnally into the 
Os ns. It is evident ihiit the tmifit convemimt highway's frmn the Omus 
hasin over the Hindukush into Lndia nn- those which ascend the nmuntain 
from the vallcrj'S of the Andarafr, the Surkhab and the B;]jniaJi and 
discend into those of the Panjshir. the Chorbimd and the Kabul. This 
waterebed between Lbe Oxus and the Indus sjfstcms is thus the m-ck of 
the Afghan plateau, 

Going westward, the Koh-i-Baba throws a number of long ridges 
towards the south-west, which form watcrsbetls between the various 
streams of the Helmand. and between that river and the Farahnid, Kext 
in importance to the I jiarisbapna range, and within the cinuiit foriticd 
by that range and its southern ridjijes. is Mt. Safed Koh. which also ]\ns> 
extended its two arms in the same direction in thu same mianner, 'Hu' 
longer une of these serves as watershed iH-twecn the Heliwand and the 
Indus. The smaJl but significant Kliwaja-Amariui mnge between 
Kandahar and Queha is also in line with these ridges, 

Tlu m is u third system of mountains making the south-easlem fringe 
of the Afghan hintedand. The Suleman, with the parallel Shinehar 
range at its Iwtck aud the Toba-Kakar range still fiirlher west, is a triple 
system, which cnrlosts a large district within its fold, fonning the nix-j: 
of the triangle of the Afghan platc^au. The Suleman ami the Shmghar. 
after ninning a long distance north to south, end in south-westerly curves 
The Toba and Kakar range has a s.w.w, dircrlion from the very start’ 
The triple system, however, does not make any important watershed— a 
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numlxT of streams i:fther cut through or iimke a detour uf it tv briug 
their quotas into the Indus. 

To the nortti of the Batid'-I-BalM. pacallfl to it and acifug like its 
steps^ are Ifjtt’or ranges—Koh-i-Changar in the <;Lslom and 

Band-i-Turkistan in the west, ^^’’ithm them and the slopes «f tlie Biind-i- 
Balia are fon!J^^d syiielinal pliin^aus—iJie western one bcini? the f:iinoU5 
['irozkohi, or Karjistan, Towards the slopes of Koh-i-Ctiaiigar is aiiother 
such plateau, whose northern edge is .Vft, Elburz, 'llie 5 iO|vsi «t Band-i- 
Ttirkislan arc formed by tlic srmd’hills of Choi. Below Eibiirr. and C hoi 
are the alluvial plains of the Tashkurghan, the Batkh and the ft.xns. 

The highroad mnning along the spurs of the .Afghan hills that joias 
Herat to ICandahar and Kandahar to Holan Pass, marks the souUi-western 
txmndar^- of the Afghan hinterland. Its eastern boundary line ^sn goes 
along the spurs of hills until it reaches the north of Safed Kuh. Its 
northern boundary is indicated by due northem slnjics of the ftifed Koli. 
the upper valley of the river Kabul lutyond its jimctioti with the Alisliang, 
and of Its Iribiitaiy, the Panjshir. and across die Hindukush, the norlhcnj 
wlge^line of the plateaus towards the slopes of the Bjiiid4-Bal»a- Large 
districts c>f the real Afghan coimtr)' arc now included irt the British pro¬ 
vinces of liaJcK'.histan and the Korth-western FointifT Province. On the 
other hand, the present Independent Shite of Afghanistan includes the 
tcrrilorjfof Sistan, which may well l>clong to Tran. This pant, however, 
wc may ronsidor later, when we enme to discuss the ethnic asjiect of the 
issue, 

E. -iyD L4S ffEL-l 

To the south of the Khwaja-Amnn and BoLin Pjlss, are Kalat high¬ 
lands, from whose southern e^e the Khirthar and l-lalar ranges extend 
towards the sea. Within these ranevs are the vallevs of that* parnllt-l 
nvors flowing nortli to soath—the Hab, the Pundi ;md the Hingnl, which 
kirm small alluvial plains at tlicir mouths. The valley of the Purali 
with its chief city BcIh is called Las Bela. In the \-aJU-y of the Hingnl 
is ttie ancient tirlka Hingulaja,' still visited by Hindu pilgrims from 
Karachi. 

These highlands iind valleys are now mdudinl in Uu* province of 
Balochistan. whltrli Is a misJeadiiig name, Tlio real home of the BaWh 
race lies westward. The qutjsh'on will Ihj cronsidered fuJJ^’ in n later 

^ P (VaAga’fSjJ I^i) lufvlii- (Sj LPvanainln), 
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section. TliP traditioDa] hontidarv' line of our eountiy mns tmtn Khwafa- 
Ainrari along the vv'csteni slopes of the Kalat upland and the Hingol 
valley to Ras (cape) Malan. where it strikes the sea. 

THE J.A.NAPAPAS OR XArJON I.A|Stfi 

We have so far been surveying the territarii^ of India majniy from 
a geographiral point of view. i.f. how (latun: has disigned them. For 
a proper understaTiding of our country, however, we have also to <;oti&ider 
llu! nattor »3 that ipliabited liiese territoci<‘s and fnatlc them their owm, and 
lit>w their settlements affected them. 

The Indian people, as we find them to-day, are composi?d mainly of 
two races, the Aryan and the ]>ravidi3ii, with a finvonr of two minor 
races, the so-caDed Austtic and the Tilkfto-Bnrman. Out of every 
huodrad pecsoiis of real India as delimiti-d above, uhoui seventy'Six spiwk 
an .^ryan, and about twenty^one a Dm vidian language, Of the rctnairH 
ing thna: per cent, a little less than half speak an AiJstric '* and a little 
more than half a Tibetn-Burman tongue. language Is not always a 
rt-lialile criterion of race; still the pttipondwmnc.e or otherwise of a racers 
bngUitge in a countty is certainly an index of its intluence. 

Chief amongst the Indian contmuntHes belonging to the Anstric ” 
race aro the Santhals, the Mundas, the Sabaras—all inhabiting scattered 
pmglo-tracts of the eastern Vindhyas. die K basis of the Rhasi Hills, and 
the Nicobarese of the Nicobar or Nakkavara Islands. They have uo 
large cqndnutuis tracts belonging excSusivcli' to them, and no literary 
language. 

The Saxiskrit word kirSia is an exact synonyrm of the modem Titielo- 
Bunuan.^ The Kiratas or Tibeto-Bunn,in3 belong to our omihern 
and north-eastern frontier tracts. Tlie Himalayan valleys east of Sikkim 
are exclusively peopled by thorn; these valleys are only geographically 
a part of India, Large numbers of Rirata p€'ople. however, have beim 
absorbed in die popidation of eastern India and speak some Aryan 
language, Bengali or Assamese. 

AH the literary langnagcs current in fndia to-day are either Aryan or 
Dravidian. The whole of Nrurhern India, north-western and north¬ 
eastern portions of the Tkican, and Ceylon are .Aryan in spetxrh. Alwmt 
a dojcTi cognate languages are spoken in thin targe tract. The nst of 
the Heccail is divided lietwcMi four inajor Dravidiar) languages: Tamil, 
Tdiigu, Kannada and Malayalain. All the languages of India, whettu’r 
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ArvEm or Dravidian, use one nnd the same alpbabel (except tliat some 
bngiiagcs of the north-west have adopted the Pensiun characters as well). 
The Indian iilphalwt is ,'\ry!Ut iri oright, and lias also tiwn adopted hy 
languages outside India such as 1 ilsetao, BtinmsH.’ and Siamese. Tile 
vocabularies of the Dr a vidian as well as these Greater-Indian bnguag^ 
also hitve l>een strongly infiuencwl by Sanskrit and Pali. Apparently, it 
was due to the efforls of thu A^an settlers iti lliesc lands that iheir 
spticches were first reduced to writing. 

Tile race that hits most. impK-ssed India's history and civiIi/.ation is 
the Aryan. ITiu Aryus entered India in the third millennium BX. and 
frtiide IhLs country their home—Aryavarla or the abode of the Atj^as. 
Their wicial organi7.ation at the dmc was tribal; they were divided 
aroonest a number of tribes or ;uwaj, as they called them. A history 
of tile expansion oI these tribes and their gradual occtipatioii «>£ the whole 
of Kortliem India as also a part of the Deccan has l^n traced from 
the records preserved in our Puranos. The territory in which a jatui 
had settled came to be known as its jampaiia. ^d as time went on. 
birtli or dojuicUe in a funiipdA& began to bo considered a greater bond 
than the original kinship of the tribe. Thus out of the origin^ janns or 
tribcfi were evolved jtttmpadns or nations, tlie tribal State or ydifu-ru/yn* 
os they called it, givine place to fdHepada'rdjya or national lerritoruil 
State. Bv amaigamation, cooqtttiSt and other means, some of the originaJ 
janapadas later developed ioio mahd-jauapadas, and we hear of si.xtw!n 
of suclr gJX’Ut nations in the ag« of tlic Buddha. There foUtiwcd a jieriml 
of a chatuftmiA-rdiya. u kitigdoin embracing tlie four ends^ of India, 
vlx. ilic all-India empire of the Mauiyos extending from Kamlioja to 
the frontiers of the TamiJ land. By thb time the A^'aniaatioti of the 
whole of India induding Ceylon had been compldc, and the Indian 
colonkatiou of Further India and Serindia begun. TTiough Aryas had 
grafted their colonics in the SouUi, 

con^dered more sacred. By the third ceiituiy' of the Christian era, 
however, after tlic repeated ^vav^^s of Aryan immigration had imtridati.‘d 
the South, the whole of India, as Bbaratavarshu, came to be consideretl 
a sacred land coveted of the gods, and Bhamti prajd or Indbti ix-ople 
and not the .^ryas alone, the leading people of the earth.' The Kaveri 
became as sacred as the Guogt's, and Kaiichi became a rival of Benares 
and Ayodhva. 

* It f‘S“ A.D. to jSrt \.lh) hy K. P .o«|, J-p, Hi- 
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TbrougUoul Uib pcfiexl, iiiid up to iduAi' of the uiieiont uge, 
t. 540 A..C., titougli the idfiit of an alJ-Iudiu empin; and a feeling to 
rifgord aU Aryos or [jidians as. one ijcople v^err; aJwa>^ therv, and tiic 
struggle for empire incesStUit. the rajv^ip/iiia'pa LriritLisin c<!»iitiiiued to r emain 
strong and activu, and tin; lovo tif thr- dJiferont nationals for ihdr own 
jampaAas amif, In the Mautyu t>eriod, df-xT^dng another's janapaAa 
w;is a rauKe for libel.* 


However, from a lati-r point of view, even the nmha-jmupAiias of 
the sixth teJitury B.C. comprised smulJ areas, *' The ancients weit not 
great cnJiyiJerors, ” dedarert an author of tlic seventh centurj' " for 

hi a small area ot land they had a aurnber of kiitgs."* By thr dose ol 
the aacJeni age, ht^wevei, tlir jtinapttdai had grown sudidently in sistf, 
and in die Middle Ages they c^imc to In; almost wltat wc find them 
t«-fhiy. 

Tilt* iingtiisric snrvty of liidk has revealed 11 very inturesting fact. 
The areas of Indian dialect.>i ;md laiignages us they arc found to-day 
(.'oiresiKirid in a striking manner with iju- ancient or tnediacviil janapadas, 
or jan<ipQda^mngh}U\;i (federations of joHUpadas). To take on example, 
wn have a famous group of fampadas, vhi, KuruksJielra. MaLsya, Pail- 
diila and Samsena, dtscrilKd in the .Uanusmtili* (c, 150 B.C,). Now. 
of tlu'se janapittiaii, KiinikslivtT;i corrcspoiids to the urea of modern 
Bangaru diatect, Muteya to that of Mewati and Ahinvati, north 
l^ihchalu to that of Khaii Boli, soiiih BaiichaU to that of Kananji. and 
SOnstara to Ihui of Braja-bhaklia, the aggregate representing the area 
of iiuufern western Hindi language minus tliat of one of its dialects. 
Buijdeli. i.ff. the whole area of western Hindi so far as it lies in the North 
Indian plaiu. Tliis shows a sur^-ival of India's nation-units through the 
long jKrfod.^ of her national ixiralysis and political dependency. And 
with die new revival of our age, there are signs of Uie srlf-conwdonBness 
of those nation-units nsisserting itself and finding a new exptt^Son You 
caiuiot coll them sitn]jly ■■ lingnistic provinces." Tliev an: not’pmv- 
incts. but nation-lands, comsiionding in most cases, but not alwas's 
to Imgtnstic divisions. Each of them, again, has most probably evolved 
Its owTi ethruc typo bom out of the mixture of ihc Aryan and Hravidian 
and oUier minor races m varying proportfous. Tliey liave grown oat of 

uih±m a atp^akkA, pp. -If,.*, e.-iB , „ , 

BullHRlOn lt«!Tt cited «nit dlxctHWil. - 3 JiS. 97 Sj, (^betc *11 buUm 
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lilt; whok ctl India. Vou Cjinnot have n tnte idea ai Indut's pa.st 

hi^itaty and culture withnut a proper nndcrstandijig of these niembcis of 
Indian fednraijon. 'Hit rL'geni'ratioti and future devdnpmciil of our 
counlij' are mdissoIuUy (xHind witJt the dclf-rcalization of iliese jatta- 
padas. It is, therefore, nei;«is*io' Ix»tb for the student of Indian history 
and ciiltvire ajid for the slalesTiian working (or India's \TOlfnTe to have an 
accurate cunception of India's lution-lands: 

TirE tlVE on }(;VrtOSAL 20NJLS OF LMJIA 

We have considered the four natural divisioiia of oor country and 
their Aulr*d)visions. Our forefatlH-is had a sj.'steni of dividing the coiiniiy 
inlo five Jicuufii, and for aii ethnic and linguistic survey of it—for a study 
of its races and nations—that classification la veiy useful. KajHsekhiini 
(c. 900 A.C.) calls tllcse divisions the live sihaias of Indiathey are the 
five liulles of the Chinese pilgrim Yuan CUwang (Hiuen Tsang): all the 
digiiijayas (conc)uestsj described by our clasdcal pcn;ts arc airaugC'd 
necurUing to this fivefold division. In fact, this grouping of all of India s 
uatiojis hi five lones is a fundamcuital idea tbroughont our past history. 
The proviUL-ial dLstribulioii of the ^Taurya Kiupirc conformed to these 
xiutes, and in the $atuvabana (200 B.C.—2ix) A.C.) and later jreriods (he 
political powers gtnigglitig for supremacy were often ideiitifiwJ willi 
particular swnc^/ 

The five Kones are; Madhyade&i or the tniddk* country^, the East, 
the South, the West arvd the North. According to the Buddhist tVanya 
(third centur\' B.C.) Madhyadc*^ extended from Ttiancsar in the west to 
the town of Knjangula (niotlem Kankjtd in Sonthal PergHnas) and tlie 
river SahlavatT (the Salai of ('lihota Nagpur) in the east, and from the 
Himalaya to the river Narmada. Falanjalt (c, 17^^ B.C.) following 
aacieiit Dbarmafiitras . fixers Katakavaiia or the black forest (of Sauthal 
Targanas) as tlic eastern limit of Madhyadt;^a. Liter, however, this 
iKtunckry was shifted to Prsiyaga or Bi narftj, nnd Bihar was iiu htdi d in 
tlic East. The westernmost dialect of the Bhoj[iuri Inuguage of western 
Biluir is still stA'Ied Piirhi. as the pnrva or the east of the Miidhyadcsa 
people bi-gins with the area of tJiat dialect. On the other hand, ihc 
modcni Nepalese, with whom madkes and madbesid (an inhabitant of 
the middle country] arc still terms of daily use, include the whole of Bihar 
in Ihc middle country. Tlie western limit of Madhy.adesa was. according 

* KiTt'viipniHMlmfri, pj>. 
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to Patanjali and Dhartnasttiran. VmaSana or Adat&, i,e“. llui piac« wlivrc 
iliii Siiraawnti diKippcais in ihc desert, Raja&fkhaTa dtjfutes the wc.'sitt^rii 
countries as thctsc to tbe west of Di:v;isab}in« a place nut yet idcntitied» 
hut injost pir>bcil>ly in the loiigitudc* of Vina^na. i.e, 74' 50' E. The 
Ultampatha or the north is defined by the same author as the country 
U> the north of I'nlhildaka. i.t. the modem Pihowa oti the Sarsuti, which 
LH 29* 58^ N, li we iiiteiprel ’ north of Prilhiidaka ' as north of the 
latitude 30', the nimniiig of tliii i^iassification would Ire inueh dearer. 
For the coimtries to the west of 74 3 ti^ Ih^-'V sre to the mirth of the 
30' N, will Ire induded in llttirapatha, and so the countries to die east 
of Benares and tiorth of the 30* N. I tic countries which we now' call 
north'western were thus always sty ted as northern by our forefutluTS. 

/ THE HiMJll ZONE 

Wliat was Madliyadc^ or ftlaUbyainai^ijala of the airdcnts is roughly 
the Hindi Zone of our days. With the exception ol Bengal and Assam 
in the east, and Gujarat, Sindh, and the Punjab iii the west and north* 
west, all the provinces of the North Indian plain and of the Vindhyan 
system, os the Hitmlayan districts from ChaniUi to Kurnttun, tiavc 
accepted Hindi as their language of education, titenitiire and lulturc. 
Now% tills central sujiie is roughly the same :is tin: Mathiyadeii of out 
forefathers. 

To the modem student of Indiim linguistics, Hindi is a very ini-oiiven- 
lent term. It is derived from Hiwiavi —a term hy which the ^fuhilmImtdaJl 
foreigner iiu‘4tnt the liinguage of the Hindus or Indians. But all Indians 
did not speak one iangnage, and the teim Hmdavi might have signified 
a numlicr of speeches different from eacli other, so long as their difference 
was ntd marked. But tlie confusion IS not only a confusion of terms, 
to thf? scientist it ajypears to lx* a confusion of practice as well ; here- he 
finds hiinself conFronttd with a situation which is difficult to explain. 
Bihar or the area of the Hihari spcccli is one nation-land; for wlicthcr 
BQiarj is to be considered a variety of Hindi or not, there b no (guestioii- 
ing the fart tlml the three dialects of Hihari, vit: Bhujpuri, Magtihi and 
Mftithili, an* intimateiy conntuted inter se, and form one group. Bhojpiiri 
is the speech of the ancient Malla and Kast ;Vina/tdrfin:. Magalii Unit of 
ancient Magadha. and Jlaithili of ancient Mithiia or Tirhut as iho of the 
ancient Afiga country, i.e, Mutiger {Monghyr) and Bhagalpur. Originally 
these dialfrcts wfere cqiifincd to die dbtiic'ts of the Gangetic plain only, but 
in the mediaeval and modem ages, they have extended souiliwanls into 
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Ihc Vindhyan vallej’s and annexed practically the whote of Chhota NaeP'ir. 
i'tom Gaya Magalii has extjended southward and taken poftscssion of the 
iiorthrm one of the twr» platcnns of Chhota Nagpur, i.e. HaKaribag, And 
from Shahahad, by way of l^alamu (PaUnuiii), Bhojpuri has t'\u-iielt*d 
to tile southern of the two plateaus, i.c. Ranchi, A tiutnWr of nlxu iginnt 
“ Austiic " Of Dravidian speccljcs in that hilly region have thus been 
submerge! in this hood of Aryan languages and sutmuntletl like islands. 
The tsastenmvost portion of the Hindi country both in the Garigotic valUy 
and in the Vindhyan s.vstem thus forms the land of Bihar, tl is n* Ixr 
noted tlurt about lioJf die area of the Hhcijpuri dialect is now under the 
jurisdiction of the so^alled I'nitod Provinces, 

There is another large land in tho Hindi aone whose s^iccch Ls taken 
as a varietv of Hindi by tlie ordinaiy educated people of J'^orth India* 
hut whk h the philologist has marked as a separate language. Tliis is 
Rajasthan, the hitid of the Rajasthani language, t.e. rougtily what is 
Rajputann to*day phis Malwa. Of the dialects which have hetui 
os Bhili, on aceoiuit of some featiixes coirunon to all of them, the mitjority 
lx’lung to the groups Mewari and Maivi, and a few to Gujarati. The 
two former liave to he included in Rajasthitn. 

Deductuig Bihar and Rajasthan and leaving aside the Htuialav’on 
valleys, the rrst oE the Hindi ;!Otie belongs to two hiuguagi’S, wliioh have 
Ix't’n called western Hindi and easteni Hindi. The fonuer has five 
dialects: Bangaru, Khan BuH, Braja-bhakha, Kauauji and Bundeli; 
while the latter has thrre; Avadhi, BagheU and Chhottisgarhi. Tlie 
dialects Mewah and Ahirvati are formed by a mixture of Braja-bhakha 
and Kangam respectively, with Rajasthan;. The names w'cstcrn and 
eastern Hindi would indicate as if the speeches were dialects of one 
language. For from it: as tlie study of Indian Unguistits has disclosed, 
they are not only different languages hut iH'long to diffenrnt sub branchy's 
of the Inclo-ATyati branch of the famil3’ of Aryan languages. Tlie 
western Kindi along with Rajasthani, Punjabi and Gujiiratt, makes the 
central group of the inner sn^branch (the only other group in the sub- 
branch being that of Pahari languages of the Himalaya). ^^liilL- the 
eastern Hindi Is :i sult-brancli b^’ itself—the mediate siil>-hninrh, TIic 
liK!rH.A.T3ran langunges of further east, west and north-west belong to the 
outer sub-branch. The name eastern Hindi is being applied to the 
language for want of a lirtter name. Wc can avoid this confusion if wc 
restrict the nmne Hindi to what is called m’Slem Hindi now, and find 
another name for the language of Avadh aud Oibatltsgicrli. As ixrth 
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Avatih and ChhutHsgafh, had tho ancient name let tis call this 

tangimge Ko^'Ui. 

Tiao litierary dialect of Hindi ts Khaii Boli. As a vomaciilar, it ts 
the speech of ^fI?^aSll fMeernt) and Rohilkhand divisions and of Amhala 
district“tlie anfieni north Paflchala and Snighna conntTitiS, It is this 
dialect which oLaims to have reccivEd to*day the proud position of India's 
un tjriiuil language, and which is the language of education and mltrirc 
not only in the areas of adjorning languages like Rajasthani and Kosali. 
blit also in distanit lands like Bihar. From a practical point of ^new, 
this is an impirtant fact. For this shows that all the observation!; of the 
ling uist notwithstanding, the jimctieal difference of these speeclies from 
one another Ls vei>r .small. 

From u geographical point of vie>v, .Avadb and Allahabad, i.c, 
territories of Avadhi dialect, have more in common with the upper 
Ganga-Jiimmi doah than with Baghelkhand and Chhati^arh; and 
similarly the upin'r dmb h rnon* intimately connected with .Avadh ami 
Allahabad than with Bundelkhaiid, Rnndolkhand. Baghclkhand, 
Cbhatisgarh and Gondwana are all coiiipafatively inorlem names denoting 
different pjirts of the ancient laml of Chedt. which we may now di fine 
as the territory c>f the dialects Bnndeli, Bagbeli and Chiiattisgarhi. It 
conies to this that, comhlning the areas of the two hinguages Hindi and 
Kolali into our, mid taking out of It all tlinl comes within the Vindhyan 
system, wc have the bnd of Chedi. The rest is also one land, which 
has been the heart of India throughout its history, and which is commonly 
known a.s Hindiufthan. when that word is used in ite narrow suzoue. We 
may now define it as the Sand covering the areas of the dinliccls Bangani, 
Khari Boll, Braja-bhakba. Kanaiiji and Avadhi. The Mewad-Ahirvati 
area may now go with Rajastlian, as boili die diitleets have a Rajasthani 
base. To avoid Ihf confusion which nuiy bt' caused by die uhc of Hit 
word Hindusthan in this twitow sense, we may call it by another sig- 
Tiiticant name, nhich origmaJly belonged tii its major part, and which is 
still a li\’ing name—Aritarvedi (vernacular fonn. Ankirvrvi). Raj;uk'khar:r, 
quoting earlier authorities, defines Atitarvedl as the land " from Vina^a 
to Prayaga and Ijetwcim the Ganges and the Jumna. 

Evidently the Inst sentened » not to l»e taken lltcrsiliy. as Vitiaiiima is 
a long way to the west of the (iaiiya- fumna doab~ It simply means Ihu 
valleys of the twin rivers, 

*Of. Cit.. II, 
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A%‘adh, in tliP o[unbn of niinny% should rio( bo Incliuled in Aniarv«l. 
If so, Allahabad, Bagholkhand afid Chhiittisj^rh should go wtfli it, tho 
whole* area of Ko^ali forming one unit. Avadhi and Bagheli are really 
one dialect, bearing two names in two lerrilories. 

Let it l>e tinted that tlie two kinds, Antat^'ctl and t^htrdi (or the 
three, Anttirved* Buiidclkhand and Ko^la) tnelitde betWicen tlirm almost 
Ibc whole of the present I' P,, less the Bho]'puri aiea. the whole of the 
Central India Agency except [wrlions which bolnng to RajaslUani, and 
the (,'ontra] Provinci!i: minus its Marat hi-speaking distrirts. Hesidis:, 
Ambala division of the !*unjab, less Kharar and Koixir tibsils of Ambala 
district, with tiie contiguous parts ol tlu* Phulkian Slatiis, Patiala. Nablta 
and Jiiid, belongs to .^ntarved. 

TIIF. |LACTJ:n>i 7X3SE 

lln* eastem zone three nation-lands: Orissa, Bengal and Assam. 
Ori^ Ls the area of Hriya language and Bengal, of Bengjili, 

The boundaries of Orissa have of late been the subject of tinich <Ib- 
cussiim. An imporianl error of tnitlook has been conspicuons in these 
discussions, and has so far gone witJioul a protest. Most of the disputed 
Ixirdefs of Orissa are peopleri by alxiriginal comrniinitips, Dravidwn or 
Mtiiida. None of these, however, can form a large confiTmoiis 
independent nation-land. Their territories arc being absorbed in the 
riviliEed Arytiii or Dravitlian languages near abeuit them. \Mitle com¬ 
puting the iiercentage of Oriyt-speaking popuLilioii in any dtspuM 
arva. the claims of Oriya an? to be measured only against the lU'ighlxmr- 
hig civilm^d languages, i.c, Bt'ogali. Bihari, Ka^li, Marathi and Telugo. 
Tlte nation-land of Orissji includes, besides Orissa division of the province 
of Bihar and Orissa. Singhbnm district (minus Dalbhum snb-division) of 
Chhota Nagpur, a portion of Medinipur (Midnapur) distrief, a [lortion of 
Katpur district of the Central Provinces, and the States lying between 
Raipur and Orissa diviston, Ganjam district, Jaipur agency of Vlzaga- 
p. I tarn Jiud the nortJi-east portion of Bastar. 

The only point to lie noted with reference to BctigalE is that a imitdirr 
of Bengali-speaking districls are not included in the present province of 
Bengal. Tlicy arc, in Chhota Nagpur, Dalbbum sub-division of Singh- 
bhiim district and Manbhum district minus Jharia-Dhanl>ad area: in 
Bihar, the eastern portion of Santlial Parganas, and the jxirlion of Pumea 
district which k to the east of the Mahananda: in Assam, the westeni 
portion of Goalpara district and the Surraa Valley, j,e. the districts of 

II—ig 
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Srihiitta (Syihet) and Kachhar (Cachur). The Cf.iro Hilh, Uioiigh 
inhabited by a Tibeto-Bomian connminity, the Badas, are surrounded 
by the Bengali language, and hence diev ani to be incladcd in Bengxil- 

Prom die sckndhc point of view the Assainesc language miihiiig 
but a dialect of Bengali. It belongs to the valley of the Bmlimapntiii. 
The southern and south-eastern bordeni of that valley arc iohabiUrd by 
the Lohitie or Assam^BuroKsn branch of the Kirata race. P'omierly the 
whole of nortb-eosttni India Ixdongett tit them, but now Bengali and 
Assemf-se have thrust two big wodges into the valleys of Surma and 
Brahmaputra, isolating and cutting off from their base a numWr of 
Kimta tracts, such as Gam Hills, tin? Badii-spcaking jyipiilaliitn of 
Goalpara and Kaiiirup districts wdiich in ict^r numbtTtd two per cent, 
of the total, Majul; island in Sibssigar, and Madhupotr forest on the 
t>ordcrs of Dacca and Mymetisingh. There are other tracts on die Ijorder 
which the two Aryan Languages haw [Mmctratcd, but which liavu not 
b«:n completely eueireled by them. Titus BimgaJi has pcnotnitied into 
Tripura (Tippera) Hills, and a dialect of Assann^ in Manipur. 'Ilie 
total number of J.ohitic spiakcts within tltc giiOgraphica] borders of India 
was i5.;;o lakhs iu 1921. Of tlicm almut one quarter luclonged to Bimgal 
and thu rest to Assam. The total number of .A^iamm'^pesking fieopk' 
w'os in the same year 17,37 takhs. 

T«E ^HUTnERN ZTiXE 

The snuUxrm »onc has six nationTarids; five heltmging to the 
peninsula and being the areas of Marathi, Tclugn. Kannada, Tamil and 
Malayalam, and the abrtb the island of Sihihahi or Coy Ion. The northum 
I>art of Coylfjti is Tamil-speaking, the langtuige i>f the rest is Sitihalesir. 
Marathi and Sinhalese are Aryan hingtmgi^, the other four hmgnages 
belong to the lihavidtan family. 1 be areas of these languages rtiughTy 
canfoTTO to the natuiwl divisions of the country noted atiove, Mnmthi 
occupies ri triangle in the north-wcstmi |>art of the pumnsiiia. TowanU 
iiorth-e^t, where its border runs along those of MMavi (Rajasthani), 
Bundeli (Hindi), Chhiittisgarhi (Ko&ili), and Oriyn. there has bfren much 
obscurity owing to the presence of the aboriginni Gotidi. In tlm gn^ater 
portion of the State of Bastar, within the of the Indravati and the 
Sabari, k spoken a dialect named Halabi, which was virtually an orphan 
til] recently. The Marathas considered it a dialect of ChhatLsgarhi. and 
the aihiitisgarhis calhrf it a dialect of Marathi. Sir Gi-orge Grierson, tlie 
Director of the Linguistic Survey of India, found it to be a mixture of 
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Lhc tu‘o, v^'itb a base. To its nortb-caat io the same State is 

another dialect, Bhatri, uhit’h has been found to liave an Oriya base, 
though owing to its nearness to Marathi it is written in Nagart clutracters. 
The boundaries of Chedi, Mahaiastitia. Orissa and Andhra have thus 
been found to be contiguous to oujdr oilier, and there is now no aboriginal 
si»ei'cli bolding any indqjendenl htiffor tract beh^'oen. 

The areas of Andhra or Telangana, Karnataka, Tainilnad and Kerala 
are markrd by the extents of their languages whicii arc well known, 
Tuliiiiad and Kodugti {* Coorg ') being parts of Karnataka, as these 
speeches are dialects of C^anarese, and Lakkadiven or Laccadive islands 
going with Kerala. The whole of the Slate of falls within thi? 

tiguiidades of Karnataka. Ttte State of Hydembad is a most iinnatnral 
pheiiomiumn, holding within it portions of three nation-lands, Maha¬ 
rashtra, Kanvabika and Telangana. on all of which it tries lo tnrjXJse a 
language bckmging to none. 

Tlie googiuphical and historical unity of the Island of Ceylon is such 
that in spite of its northern portion being Tamil in speech, it is one 
country. Minikoi and Malatlivett or Maldive islands are Sinhak^ in 
speech and hence belong to Ceylon, 

*^THE WESTBHN 7.0SE 

Rajpiitana having been included in Hindi zone, only two lands 
Tvniaiti in tiu western wme, 1 hese are Gujarat anti hindh, the lands of 
Gujarati and Sindhi languages, Kachchh, betwocn the two, is tnore 
intiiuately connecletl witli Gujarat than with Sindli. Its sp«!cch Ls a 
mixture of Gujarati and Sindhi. but with a Sindlii base. Still the 
Kadudjhis have adopted Gujarati as their language of education and 
cultute. The reasou for it is rather interesting to note. Sindhi was 
tedui cd to writing only about seventy years ago. Tlicre was a discus¬ 
sion at llio lime as to which clwracters it should be vrritttn in. Sindhi 
Brahmins were familiar with Xiigari characters, and they used, and still 
use, Nitgari characters for Uieir language. But the Amil community' of 
Sindh, who, as their name indicates, formed the efa^ from which gov¬ 
ernment scri'anta were chiefly m-niitcd, arid, by the bye, ate one of the 
most intL'Ucctual and cnligbfent^d communities of India, were accustomed 
to Persian, and owing to ihib' partiality for it, Arabic script came to be 
adopted for the language. Arabie-Sin^i as it is called now is the court 
language as well as the language of erhication in flic province. But the 
adoption of Arabic script cut off Sindh not only from Kachchh but from 
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tlic whole of lodiaii litcaraturo, It lias become an ioiellectaal 

desert isoUitbd from the past and present literdry life of tlie rest of India, 
ft is no w'onder that study of banskrit is almost unknow'n in Siudht and 
liu- highly iiitelleclual cuiumuruties of die land have not produced a single 
(‘iTiinnit suident of its ow-n history' during tlic last stivonty years, Sindlii 
literature has not develoj^ied t>i:yond the elemcnhiry stage. 

To returo to our subject of enquiry, we have to note that die rral 
bin] uf Sindh is bigger Unin llu? prc-senl province beating that name, A 
diahK:l of Sindlii callid Lasi is spoken in the valley nf Purali beyond the 
Khirtlnir. which forms the Slate of l.aii Bcb, Similarly. Kachchl 
Gandava. thoirgh now included in Balochistari, is gt-ographlcally. ethni- 
tally and lilstorically a jKirl of Sindh. Wv shall consider the mattei 
more fully iti i:oime«:tiori with the liorder la mb. 

THE Ni^RTtT WltSTT-TlN ZONE 

\VV have only one land in the phihis of the iioilh'western zone—the 
Piinjah or the land of the five rivers, The modem linguistic survcjmrs of 
indki liavn tourid tw'o languages in the Punjab — the intern one llicy call 
Punjabi, which they count in the inner sufj-bmtR’h of the Tiido-Aryan 
bfigiutges: the wt'slem erne they havi* found to iH.loiig to the outer sut>- 
hjiiiich, and to be more akin to Sittdhi than to Pimjahi. This rnodem 
language of the home of Pfinini. Kaulilyi and Vasubtmdliu has no 
liieraiure whatsoever, and an Eiiglbh missitmaiy. forty years ago. 
dmsteiiid it as l.aiilub. The word, which literally means " in the 
prfxess of descending or setting/’ and hence the direction of the setting 
sun, t.e. the wisst, was aymtrolically applied in English to denote the 
language of die western Punjab; it has been blindly copied by Indian 
atitbors since thi-n. Had they camd to look into its import, they would 
have found it a most ridiculous appellation for a language. The present 
writer, whose niothcr-tongiie it is, has proposed to call the language 
Hiiidki. a name tiome by four oiil of its five dtakets, and which reallv 
means the language of Smdbii rtumlry, i.r, of the middle Indus valley.' 

In spite of this scientific distinction about the language's of the Punjab, 
the unity of the land, geographically, eilmically ami hLsIorically, is lieyond 
question. Md tlic two bngtiagcs, Uiough belonging to different snb- 
limni;]n!S, aUogelhor sliade off so imixjreeptibly into each other that it b 
cxlTwncly difficult to find Ihoir boundary line. This has been explained 
as due to the presence of a Dardic ulomfi'nt in Ijofh of them. The i^unjab 

^ ffMi’dIaf-ArSiMi, |»p, 
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is liun tlie land of both Punjabi and Hindki« (be bfans-Indus districts now 
tadiidfd ill the North* WTsf [’ronlier Provinct* bcJongingj since the Vcdic 
age, to the Punjab, And Ambala clivtsiun^ lacked on to the eastctti 
border of tJie present province of i'unjab, has (except die talisils Kharar 
and Ro^iarj no oiganic connection with it. (Jf tht- moimiainoiK tmcLS 
luljoining the land, we sliall speak prt-sr-ntly, 

TfIK <iy TUK WjHI.iKli StuL'NTAlNS 

A. rnn iVESTESN irovfi—1_4S ftirL4. AVIl-ir R.U.<}UilSlAS 

At the w'cstern cxtreniify of the India of the Britisli lies thr province 
of Balochistan, Tlie iiaJiie would suggest llial it is the land of the Ha loch 
rave, From thiif pohii of view ilu- province is an artihciiil ereation 
liciiring a delusive name. For its mutb-eastcni [Hirtion—^Quetta, 7 .\io\* 
and Lorafal—is geographically, cllinically, llufinisticHtlly arnl hislorically, 
a part of tin- Afghan plateau. It is llie cradle of tho Pathan race and 
the home of its purest and noblest stink. Tin: \vc?slem portion of the 
sjoiithcrn half of the so-calFd Balwhistun is really the land of the BalocU, 
but that is not the whole of it, its major portion lying in Iron. It is to 
die wt^t of the Hingol, the traditional bomidaiy of India, and hence we 
have not coitsidiTed It as a part of Itidia. Tlie Baloclis came into this 
1‘tiuntty from Kurdistan in the eleventh rentiiiy A.C,, and in tin- sixU'cnth 
they crcssiid lUc borders of India and p;issing over the valleys «f the 
Hingo!, the Pnrali and the Hah and the biglilamis of Kulai, setdod down 
on the txirders o/ the Punjab and iiiiTidh. The llooti of the Baloch emi¬ 
gration having passppd over. Las Bi'la and Kalal still mmain what they 
wore, l,as liela is die hoiiic of Lasi Rajputs and Jats. whose language 
w Stndlti, ITie Baltadii-speaking population in die State numlK>rcd less 
than une-third in 1921. Kalat is the land of die Brituii, a rate present* 
ing a peculiar plicnomenon in this part of niir cnuntiy, Thi^' speak a 
Iltaviiimn language, which, like flondi, is without any literature. Their 
tenitoiy is small and Ixirrcn, wilh :i density of [topulatiaii from i to 15 
per cent, per square mile. And being tmisily nomadic, iHl- Brail uLs in 
large numbers ivinter in Sindh, They cannot form a sepiirate tiatron- 
hiful. KiiUl may be an adjunct to Uie land ot Sindh, which imcircles 
ii on two sides. 

We tiave yet to consider the problem of the Baloch jx.ipulatioii settled 
on the borders of the Punjab and Sindh, Cut oft by KaJat highlands 
from their home, they are fast being alisorliod in the aulochllioiious 
Sindhis and Hindkis, B+‘ing Aryruii by race, they have not effected any 
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1:l^•'tnge ill tlit etUak uytture of the two lands. Their principal stltlemcnt 
now is in the strip of coniiiT>' extending from Botan Pass StH and 
Kaehchi Gandava to the southern end of Sulemaii and Shinghar ranges, 
which is know'n after tlie names of tlieir tribes as Marri and Bitgti conntty. 
Bolan is a part of Kalal, nnd in inai its Balochi population outxnjtnb*;ried 
the Braluii by a small majority. Tlio number of Sindhi sptakere in 
Kachcht Gandiva was more than double that of Ihe Balothi speakers. 
Midway between ttie two. in Sihi, the BaJotrhi speakers fftnned the major¬ 
ity. And from Sibi eastw-ard, Mirri and Bugii eoirntry is exchwively a 
aalocli irncl. ft is the real BaJochUtiui on this side of our border, But 
its |X)puIation U nf.madic, with a density of 5 U. to per square mile. To 
Uieir north, along tiic western borrler of the Stilentnn range, Barkhan 
tahsil of the Britldi Balochistan is jMtoplcd b>' the Kindki-speaking 
Khetmns. Along the Suleman ratigu^ on the borders of Di;ra-Ghazi-Khan 
and Dcra-lsmail-Khan districls, there has beuti a Bjdoch strip separating 
the area of Hiudki from that of Pashto. It is, however. Ea.st tieing 
absorW in Hindki. In the southern portion of Kulachi tahsil of Dcru- 
Ismail-Khan, ihete were a number of Balochi-spoakers in iqoi. By 
iqti, how'cver. they hud all adopted Hindki. 

7Yf£ ftfoffTry-fr^srtKV 

(i) The Afghan country: 

Bolan and Sibi aro die traditkmril southern bmmdatka of die Afghan 
country. The dfetrirts of Quetta-Bishin, Lomlai and Zhob in the 
present province of Balorhiatan, and the tribal areas known as 
Wariristan, Kurram, AEridi-Tirab. and Mohamaod coiintry in the 
Nonh-wtsl Frontier Province fonn really British .Afghanistan. The 
Afghans as a race are a link bettveeii India and Iran, and si> is thdr 
comitrv. In history, however, they have been connected more with 
India than with Iran—llie Pukthas or Paths ns were onr: of die tribes 
that opposed the passage of the Rig-Vedic king Sudas on the Ravi,' 
Ttic upper valley of the Helmund and the Hindiikiisli range have tlirough- 
tml ancient and mediaeval bistorj* been taken as the beginnirtg of India. 
The Afghans speak a language caJled Pashto or Pakbto. They do not 
call tlieiiiselves Afghans, but Pashtans or Pakhtans, from which has 
been derived oar word Bathan, The word .Afghan we find frrst used by 
Varahamihira (sixth century A.C.) in the form .Avaga^a.* But whetlier 

■ VII. fS. 7 . 

* XI, ftrf XVI, 37. 
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I tie u-ortl moans simply a Pa than, or denott'S all tlic jjeople of Afghan¬ 
istan. is not dear, Rir Afg^liantstan is not inhabketi by PatliariK alont^ 
The Pushto langnuge octtjpies only tfio Boutheni and the eastern portion 
of tht> tout(tr]i% The population of Afghanistan inrlndes other people 
also, chief among whom are Tajiks, They speak either a dialed of 
Persian or Ghulchi, and the Pa than? rail llxein Parshvans, The Tajiks 
or Panriwans are the dixscetidanls of the anrtent Kiirnluija,santl Tnkhams. 
The races other than the l‘'athans and the Parsiwatis wIki inhabit 
Afghanistan, such as the descendants of the Huns, die Turks and the 
Mongols who invaded the country at various times, arc lemjionny 
disturbing factors. They are being absorbed in the two princSi>:il races 
of the land, and should not confuse our vision. To a Pathan, .Mghari* 
istan is the land of Palhans and Parsiwans. 1 define it as the Paktha* 
Kamboja counir)% U»e land of the Patharcs, Kambojas and TukbantS 
races which iu hlsfor}* have been most intuniitcly connected with Itidin. 

Sislan, Iht; ancient Sakasthaim, is not a pirt of n-id Paktha- 
Katntioja cotuitiy; it belongs to Iran, Herat is die common factor 
between Imn and Afghanistan, having greater roiimvtion with the former. 
Balkh ha.c now become Turkish In population and spewh. But with 
FenfKskohi to its south, Afghanistan has an ancient connection. A Jaigc 
iwrt of the Kamhoja (Ghalcha) ctnintry in Pamirs is now im Viulid tn 
U-S.S-R, Tlic province of Kafiristan now included in the Afghan king- 
dom is not an organic part of the Afghan country* To the south of 
t,amghan, in thi- vidley of the Kabul, between the river and the spurs 
of llie Sufed Koh is a small tract now knoivn us NTngratiar, It is the 
ancient Nagaraliara, and lias greali?r connections with Kafiristao or 
Kapiia than with the .Afghan land. A tuimlmr of Afghan tribes emigratt^i 
into the ancient (westeml Gandharu country' to die north of Kiilml, and 
even mo Hazara to the east of the Indus in the sixteenth century A.C, 
But these lands have very ancient cnr>ius:tiori,s widr the Punjab* 

(u) Kapi^-Kashtnii't 

Tire diah!cts of Kafiristtin, Chitml, Kohlstan. Hardislan and Kashniir 
make one branch of the .Aryan famili^tbe l>ardic. Kashmiri is its 
only tnenilxir which lias a Uterdture. Their tracts form one cifiitiguoiis 
bnd, Kashmir being connected with Kafiristaii through KoJiLstan and 
Kaslikir. 

(iiJ) The Punjab’s portion: 
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llic prraent district of Hniari with tlic lower valley of Krishnaganga 
formed the ^rkar of Pakhli in Moghal times. The tract belongs to the 
Punjab^ its language being Hindki. The same is the case with the ancient 
Dan'Sbhts^, the language of AbliLsam, modem ChhibhaU l»emg Hindkh 
and that of Darva, mc^em Diigar, Punjabi. The Punjab furtlLer mciudea 
in ib tract Kongm, to the east of which it just penetrates into higher 
inoiintiuns. Its upper houndarj' furllter proceeds to include Hosliiarpiir, 
Kaliiur arid, to tlit' east of llie Sntlej, Nalgarh, whciac it advances to 
strike llir source of tlie Ghagghar, and turns along that river in the plains. 
Tlic sub-mountainous counlry^ Ivlow Mtindi, Suket, Kyonthal and Baghnt 
thus fonns part of the Punjab, 

C. THE UIDOtE ZOUE 

The middle I'one in the HimaU^'a extends castw'ards from ('hamba 
to the eastern boundary' of .Vcpal Sbite. The language of Uiese tracts 
is Pahari—a member of the inner sub-btanch, very much akin to 
Rajasthani. Hie dialects to^tongiug to eouutrios from Chainba to Javmsar 
make western Pubari, those of Garhwal and Kumaim, middle Ihihari. 
and those of Ncjial. eastern Pabari. I^xccpllng the Gorakliali language 
of Mepal, also called I\irx.Titiya and Khaskura, none ot thesr* sjN!tH!hcs is 
usetl as ihr medium of ednaition. tliat wrvke being everywhere vnlfustid 
to Hindi as in Rajtisthan. KoSala and Biliar. 

The valley of Ke^iat and the Saptakau^ik! irac i to its cast came under 
the Gorkha mlc late in the eighteenth century. TIiu State of Ni pal. as 
at pr€«nt constituted, contains a number of autwbthonoiis Kimtn com¬ 
munities. the most important and dvilked among them being the Mewars 
of Ncp.il TOllcy proper. The Gurkhas have fast tmified tiie whole StoU'. 
imposing their ianguage upon it, Tire Nowar men have all become 
hitinguol, and tluir women understand Par\'atiy«. if lliey cannot sp<Hik it. 
.^nd the Gorkha population and language :4rc fast invading the 
neighlxiuring Sikkim, which i.s viiTiiuIly becoming a pari of NcjmJ. 

The Gorkhaa. before 1S14. had brought under tiidr mk all the 
Himalayan districts from Sikkim to the border of Kangra. They all 
really form one land, having unity of Lingnage and uniformity of life. 

D. THE EASTEkE ZONE 

The Himalayan districts to the east of Sikkim^Domo valley, Bhutan 
and tile twrth-A^m tnbal torritorics^are sD TIbotan. Thov belong to 
Lhokha or the southern province of Tibet. Only gyographicallv tiitv 
an? (Kiri of India. - 7 
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Filgritnngf to sacTi'd placus forms i^n imptulant item of tlo- spiritual 
rlisciplme of the people of alnKJSt all religions in ihr world. Tlie JoJlowrjrs 
of every rellgiari look upon certain plac^es as specially holy, .tiitl it is the 
ambdiort of their life to vUil tb<tse places at least oni;c in their tifetime. 
WTiul places are considtrrul holy and why so, driwnds r>j) the t^mipera' 
iiient of the pt'ople of diffen'Ht religions; hnt theiv is no religion, Ihe 
htllowoTs of which do not consider partic:iihtr plact^s with ijarticular 
uiioeiatioDS as the springs of inspiration in their religions life. Whal 
doubt Es there llial if a Buddhist poos to Bodh*(*ay:i and actrs the iscal 
miller the when* Bmldlm altainod his imaginELlimj will 

Ik* stirred iip and bis thonghts will soar alxne all worldly things iuid give 
him an ini]x;ltis to aspire after the hight'sl goal of bunmn life ? .A ( hristian 
deviitcc, vi.siljng Jr^nissieiti, will find his love for Christ much rn?>ie 
dt***prjn‘d ; for nK tlie incidents «f the life of Ji'siis associated with liuit 
place will lx* strongly recaJlcd to his mind. In fact .my nmn lielonging 
to any rcltgiorj, on visiting svirh holy places, will find a new emrent of 
I bought TXtshing to lits mind, the religions value of which w’iU nui Ite 
negligible. 

Though people of evcij- religion have got their prticiilar places of 
pilgrimage, it may perhaps l>c said without any fear of contradiction that 
tlur Hindus have hi ilieir trrrdit tire largest number of such holy places. 
From the Himalayas to Cape Comorin ami from Dwarlta to Kauinip, 
there am thousands of phices which are considered sacred by the jwoplo 
of all India without distinction of caste or creed. And if & devotee makes 
.1 tour through the coimlty on fool, every three hours he is likrrly to fmd 
himsdf in a place which will stimulate his religious feelings. India bi’ing 
pre-eminently a n-Iigious country, it is no wonder that every care has 
Irccn taken from hoary antiquity to keep abhute tlit* flm of spiritusil 
consciousness in Ihe minds of die people tbtnugh these means, fl wculd 
indeed be difRcnlt to trace the cause of importance of many holy fil.rct^ 
nmnd which have grown innumerable legends and traditions with tlie 
rolling of ages. But this may be said as a general rule that every place 
now mositliircd holy was found to have something ass^iated with i1, 
which was likely to serve as an incentive to religious feelings. 

II—20 
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It is really a striking phenomenon that, of all places, the Himalayan 
legion has been consideied most suitable for spiritual practices in all 
ages. In its silent retreats anybody will find his diougltts automatically 
composed, and free Irom worldly cares and anxietiesT and thal may be 
one of the reasons why the Uttarakhatld^ rov-en^d with a 

network of prominent places of pilgrimage from time Immemorial. W'e 
find one tempiL- at Badrinarayan, another at ftedamatb, a cave at 
Amamath. and so on. which draw crowds of pilgrims every >‘ear fnnti 
all parts of India. The Lord Himself say's in the Gild, 01 the 
mountains i am the Himiilayas.'' Attracted by their inspiring grandeur, 
many people irom time Immemorial have Ijoen resorting to their caves 
and forest rttu-afs to solve the riddle of life. This in fact is the alxitie 
of fitva. What a multitude of sacred associations is there in the name 
of the Himalayas! Why is India so very rvligioiiR? One repiiid: Because 
India has got the Himalayas. Take away the Hinuilayas and the 
Ganges, and the religioiis history of India tlwindlt^s into Insignifirance, 

with Ihr Hftnulay'as, so with the Ganges. Innvimcrable sjiints and 
sages have perfomicd austerities on her banks and attained realbsatioD, 
and this has made her holy in llte eyes of tin* Hindfis. (Tfumtless arc 
the people who, beginmne fmm the Vedic age right up to the present 
time, have actually* realized Truth on her sacred banks. So it is tluit 
the Ganges has got the largest number of lirihas on her batiks. t'orupaTt’d 
with any other river in the whole of India. 

There are persons who consider pilgrimage in India to be die rtsuU 
of the animistic colouring of the popular mind, and thereby try to 
minimize the imjiortauce of the {daces of pilgrimage. But a deeper 
reflection Mies the abor.'e assumption and riiakes it clear that it is the 
natural beauty of particular places and the religious inspiration which 
*fhty give that have rendered them holy in the eyes of the pilgrirm. 
i Indeed the spiritual genius of tlic Indians has never fail«i U» utilize every 
place of fuse mating beauty and grandeur as a perennial source of inspi^ 
ration affording supreme pCcice and consolation to the care-worn hearts 
of the ^people. Cape Comorin, the beauty-spot at the southcrumost end 
of India ^whcrc the land merges iu the s’asi, iofinite ocean, has become 
the favourite seat of the Divine Maiden, Stmilarly, the majestic Ijcaoty 
of Eilom has made it a holy place ceiitnty after century, and the Hindus, 
Buddhisls and Jains all alike have been attracted by it, IndtN'ri the 
l^tHj'of a place is to the Indian mind a call to the soul from Go<l. 
Sister Nivedjta has rightly observed that quite different w^nild have been 
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iJie valuadoD of Nia gar a by humanity if it had been situated on tho 
Canges. Instead of fashionable picnics and railway pleasure-trips, there 
would have been an unceasing onrush of worshipping crowds from the 
different parts of India; magnihcent sanchurries would have adorned the 
place and conunanded tlie homage of milijoiis of pilgrims, instead of its. 
mighty forces Inking ham^sed to the chariot of hutnan udlity, and pe<rplc 
Aoutd have rushed to die place to satisfy their spiritual hunger* Tliis 
tact alone clearly demonstrates what a great difteieiico there is in the 
oudook on life in India and in oilier countries. 

In ancient India there were many ffiTuiiKtsf where fiahii used to live* 
far aw'ay from the haunts of men* in solitude, devoting their time 
in sjnrilual culture, They would natumlly draw persons of a religious 
fitttnu or mind, wlio wnuld now and then go to them for guidance and 
advice. Those dsrufmis in course of time became places of pilgrimage 
to a wide circle of people. And as traditions began to grow' round these 
places, tiicy became more and more important. Theru are even now 
places which are associated with some fisAr or other* 

‘na: study of the V'edas was limited to selected classes of people. 
But in the epic period attempts were made to popularize reJigioa among 
ihe ma^es. This indirectly gave an impetus towarchs increasing tlic 
number of places w'hich were cofisidered holy. All the places associalcd 
with die life and activities of l^ma* Krislma and other such mighty 
souls, fitacame sacred in the ejns of fjeople. Similar was the case with 
thost' places wdneh had some contiectiori with any inddent jiarratiri in 
the i'lirapas. As Hinduism began to spread through its cultural comiuest 
or its assimilation of thenborignal tribes, the number of sects in Hinduisrii 
began to increase. And every sect began to regard the places connect'd 
with the name of its founder as holy* and so they became in time pl.ices 
of pijgriniagt'. Gradually these became objects of reverence to the people 
of other sects also, on account of the innatt catholic spirit of Hinduism, 
and thiLS by losing Uieir sectarian character, they received wide recog- 
oidon. In course of time the same place was considcid lioly by the 
Hindus, the Buddhists and the Jains alike. As a result of this there is no 
narrowness or exclusiveness, but a spirit of disinterested sharing* of com¬ 
munity of life and cnjoyttient- Besides, India, early in her history’* 
attracted migrations, and became the home of man>' races, cults and 
cultiinjs. living in concord, without seeking overlordship or raufual exter- 
minaiioti. she tjecame tlie chosen home of diversity and different S(,>i:ml 
^atems. Other national systems foimded on dUferenf principles exclude 
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lilt' p<>££ibility of such radical diversities and they break down in die 
attempt to unify them. But India’s culture did not present any such 
difficulty. That is why she has been uptly called 'the epiloint' of the 
world.’ Verily, tndia is a league of tiaticns in miniature. 

The decadent [.leritid of Buddhism saw ihe growtli of a laurgir numlitr 
of rites and rituals within the fold ol BitddliLsm itself, and that had its 
indirect effect on the Ifttidu snrieti'. With itie risr? of tfu' .Mahayuna / 
sehfjol of Buddhism, iniagc inuship was largely in vog^ic amongst the 
Hindus. Thus arose the necessity' of building totnjJes for worship. 
And oveiy place wtiure a big sanctuary was linQt and wofship was , 
pitTformtij w ith gorgimis ceremonials, began (r> attract crowds of {X'oplt!, 
and it l>ecaTne a place of pilgrimage tn the following generations. (.>1 
the pilgritrts who nsfiitt'd to sucli places, some perhaps tx'iiame fanintis 
for their exemplary religions life, or were regarded as nuri uf rcultr.atitm, 
and tins fact iricrea.<a.d the tm|)tniam'e uf lliosij fairtrcukr places. ^L'Jny 
ri£:h persons considered it a great act of nierit to build temples for the 
worship of their chostai del tic's, and ihty naturally warded to ImOd thrtn 
hi llieir own lucalLt}*, Ttiis spirit accounts for die fact thul <‘vcry villagt- 
in India lias one ur more temples uf iu. own. Atid srimc of these temples } 
receive wide atteidion. if they have any inspiring tradition, legend or 
associating connected with tfiem. 

All the above factun^ have cuntrihnted to the growth of s<t innny 
places of pilgrimage tlmnighotit liidLi, wliich in their tnoi have played 
itn imfiorlant part in the rvligiotis life of the nation. 

Sonnj arc of opinion Ihat Hinduism derived the idea of pilgrimage 
trum the l'tud(lliist&. It might lx* that the Bndcthist roaming 

over Ihe country gave a stimiilns to the Hindus also to visit tin* j^lace? 
considerid iioly by them, but llie gerna of the idea can be tnnretl to .* 
much earlier period. Even in Ihe Aiiauyo liratmmna [VIl. 33,3) then- 
is a passagii encoimiging the idea of pilgrimage. It nins thus: ’’ There 
is no hapjiiness for him who does not travel; living in die society of men, 
the best man often becomes a sinner; [ntlrj is the friend of the traveller, t 
Therefore., wanrltr.* In rhe Mahaltkara/a also Ihcre is a descriptioii of 
a large uumljer of firlhas wliirfi Yiidlmthira vLnted, and they cover an 
an-a extending from the Himalayas to the iknitli beyond the'Viridhvas 
Actording to Mr. M 15 , Havell, there existed in India lemples dedicated 
to Brahma. Vision or Siva even before the .Mahayana sclnwl of Buddhism 
gave an impetus to image worship. And if it be so, they must have 
attracted worshipper from far and near. 
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Whatever mi^ht be the origm end the histon' of the growth of 
pilgnirngG in tiidia, it cannot lx? gainseid that die inilueiice it has exer- 
cisf'd on her n^igtoiu and nationuJ tife has been fer-roaching. And it 
s|>caka highly of the spiritual Ixnt ot the Iiulinn mind that tht places of 
pilgrimage exisiijif^ on tier soil have never ceased to draw huge crowtis 
of people. Tlte numlior of pilgrints who visit Gaya is. aoeording to one 
.mth(mt3^ about a lakh jjor year. Thrive times is tlx mimlwr ol those 
who vLsit Furi or Benan:*. At Pandharpnr in Maharashtra, the iem[)k 
of V'ithiiba draw's about one and a half lakh of p%nm3 tm sfxciat CMxa- 
dons. Neiifier idlii curiosity nor blijiid Faith can account for (his imit^uc 
[iliL-nomeiion. lotr most of thi^ pilgrims have to luidertake long journey's 
invoKing much ph>'sica) dLscottiforf and heavy expends. Wltaievcr the 
sct'ptk's may say, it is an imdiniablc fact that a visit to Furi or Briiidalian 
rouses in the hearts of Ihe devoli-es a sweel joy of religious emotioo. 

Although the scrijituies ditclare that mental discipliiur and interrut 1 
purificatioii have more or less tlie same effect as pilgrimage to holy places, 
thu populiir miiid attnclies special value to ihe latter and coiisidtrs it an 
important jmiiI of our's religious life. Even fattioiis splints are n-porlrtl 
to lurve gone to sacred places for spiritual practices in the Iwlief tlta! 
tlicir eflorts will be crowned with success with grtaler ease in sncJi places. 
Tliey ItHiked ujjim the places of pilgrimagt' from a |wint of view quite 
different fn>m that nt the lustoriatis or the iiiitiquariaiis, Thiw Sankara 
had some of his reuJjiuvtiona at Benares, ('haitaitya U'-va found die 
image of Jaganuatlm at J’uri so vorj' living that he was about to embraee 
the tleily. Ramdls saw die vision of Ramachatidni at lilt- tompk of 
Faiidharjuir. TuLsula^ had his reiUUatipiis at Clutrfikut. Sri Kama- 
krishna saw many wonderful visions at Dakshitieswar, Benarts. 
Bi'indabun and other holy places. Even at tho present time, when one 
lunrs of 30 many abuses in tlie places of pilgrimage, luauy people on 
visiting them derive wonderful Jnsplntlion and testify to their infltiencr 
*ui thi’ir minds. The modern sctcntirically miudetj tiieii may find it 
difficult to expUiu these phenomeiiii, but the fact is that in all (trikas it 
is not what » .seen with the naked eye, but the hoary association rhat 
counts. So it is that wltiie tneii of .'t ceflain lempcTaim-nt notice only 
the abuses tliat have crept into these places, the s.'iints and pious devotees' 
find rejigi(nt.s inspiration on visiting dicm; w'hcre die scepticjj sec oitly 
storiL- and marble, the devotees feel the loiich of divine lift;. No explana- 
htm regarding these can Ijc given which will convince a doubling mind. 
Hut it is a fundamental condition of knowledge that one should keep an 
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open (tittid and take facts as they are> tbough one cannot explain them 
through the intellect, 

Jn ;Lny ense. pilgrimage forms a vital futictioii of Hindu religion. A 
monotonous life of routine often dulls the religious fervour in many. In 
such casTiS a visit to holy places gives a fresh sthnulus, especially as it 
brings tliem into contact with many devout minds ;ind hi:l[}s to awaken 
a S3nnpathetit' rtssjionse in them. When pilgrimage is done on; fool to 
Badrinamyim or Amaniath^ one meets with countless pilgruns whose 
devotion and love lor God cannot but make a deep irapression even 
on a sceptical mind. 

Pilgrimage is one of the causes that have conlribnted to the catholicity 
<)1 HinduLsm: for through it people ol different religious pt;rsuasions get 
an 4ip|X)rlimity to mix intimately with om* anutltcr and begin to appre¬ 
ciate the VTiliie and tieauty of one another's creed. There are soon- 
sacred places in India where many sects of Hinduism are represented, 
and all the temples located there am visited by pilgdjns without any 
distinction of crewl or siict. Thu.s Benares with its two thoiwand 
sanctuaries and half a million images is a standing parlinmerit of religious 
sects of ancient and modem India. Is there any doubt, then, that as 
a result of a visit to places like these, one's mind will 1^.' broadened and 
narrow vk'^vs of life will be changed? .At Puri the rigaur of orthndoxv 
is completely loosened, and i>eopIe cat with one another forgetting oil 
distinction.'; of caste. 

Pilgrimage has been one of the important factors of educiition to the 
Hindiw. It servis the same purpose, if not better, to the Indians a.s a 
continental lour does to the ELurapeans, It affords an opjiortunlty to 
the people living even in distant villages to know India as a whdln.’and 
also its different manners and customs. Fonnerly, when pilgritniige was 
tmdcrlaken on foot, the opportunity was greater. Even those women 
who do not geiuTdlly sdr mil of their homes, obsi>rve freedom from 
ronventioRs when on a pilgrimage. This has a great educative influ wice 
upon Iheh* lives, 

Mriny pbces of pilgrimage developed into gre-dt seats of leamirtg. 
People, when in holy places, like to acejuire an, additional mijrii bv acts 
of philanthropy, and some of thdr money is spent in encouraging 
learning. It is thus that Benares, the spiritual capital of India, became 
the gKjatest scat of feanimg, and it has kept up the fame till now, En 
every important holy place there are sarfovrafas (free kitchens^ dharma- 
ifUa* and other institutions, where the poor are fed. the needy are Imlped, 
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and indigent students iire maintniticd. They aw an cfEective lefutiition 
of the charge that the Indians have no civic consciousiicss. 

Many holy places have grown into centres of great coiamercial 
activity. 11 is bnt nataral that in a place where there h a continuous 
stream of pilgrims throttghout the yeari there will lie a great opjjortunity 
for coimnertiiil enterprise•. It is thus that places like Benares, i*uri ami 
Amritsar luive specialiKcd in particular industries like silk, shawl, ^ 
brass ware, etc. 

Archittreture, sculpture and painting received ample encouragement 
from pilgrimage. Even ttulay there may be seen a large niimtar of 
temples throughout the length ,'ind breadth of the coumr^-, from the 
interior of the Himalayas to tlic remotest part of Southern India, wlucli 
are important not only for their beauty but also for their design and 
I'onccptioft. Temples in Uidia may rightly be said to represent pbilowjphy 
in brick and stone, and temple^ worship was in a way responsible for the 
great development of sculpture and painting. 

One of the greatest services the tiisritution of pilgrimage Juts tendered 
to India as a whole U that it iias impressed upon all jKople her fiinda- 
mentat unity in the midst of apparent tliver^ity. It is through this 
institution of pilgrimage that the country as an alistractiou hiis become 
irajisformed into a vivid and visible rcaJitj’. And as a result, all I'itrts 
of the country are deemed cijiially sacred and are objects of equal r<)nceTn 
to the devolves. Tlie irUgioiis imagination of the Indian nation has, 
indeed, utilrwd every spot of beauty in the vast country, which it has a1 
once declared holy and endowed with a temple, shrine, or some religious 
symbol like a piece of hallowed stone, or even a tree. The Hindu's 
pilgrimage to the eternal smows of the Him.ilayaSt the depths of forests, 
the palm-clad sea-sborcs, the hidden soiirres of rivers, or their tnoiiths 
and conducnces is in fact the natural outcome of his religious emotion 
and has ever served as on incentivn to subjectivity, meditation and the 
growth of a sense of the coitnfry's underlying unitj-: There might be 
differuut castes in India, but they all followed the inspiration of the same 
scriptures; there might be different dialects, but to all people Sanskrit 
was a sacred language. Persons might be separated by long distances— 1 
some living far away In toe Himalayas and some in the extreme south of 
the ptjninsnla—but their hearts pulsated with the same hopes and aspira¬ 
tions: they had the same gods to worship, the same goal to aspire after. 

Ewn in the Vedic age we find that there was a consolidated attempt 
to keep the people united through the bond of the same culture. When 
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the Aryuna were confined to the Nortlt. thi-if river hymns wfre IJinitcd 
to the rivers of the Pitnjab,. Hut when witli the pitwess of tJme ihr wav*: 
of Aryfiii tultiir? rcjvrhfxl the farihest i‘nd of India in the South, the 
riveni of that region were included in tlie hymns, as Hie folhiw'ing trivof:ii- 
li'on tesiifius: '* Oh yedahga, Yiiriiuna, Godavurf, Sarasvati. Niirmiida. 
Sindhn and Kiiverf, eonie mid ahide in this water (offered hv 
1 hits all the rivers of the North; and the Soiitli w'erc invoked on saered 
occasions, and tJie vision of one nnilctl India whh I'vnjttred ttjv Indore the 
liimds of the devolcf'S through those pniycTS, The same thing was clone 
tiith regard to the mountains also. In the Staiidhha^ata are named ‘seveii 
mrMmtams winch arc siipjxBed to \k sacred, vi?,. the Kahtitoka, Vmdh>-ii. 
liahyu, K uni lira, Sfalaj’a, liri-Pan^ita and Pariyatm, and they are 
spread pmctically ovi't the whole of Jridiu. Similarly', there arc seven 
sacred places oi both Xortli and Soutli—Ayodhya, Miiltru, Unttlwar, 
Benares. Conjci:vt'ram, Ujjain iind Dwnrkti—which an? looWisJ iiffon as 
possessing the [^wer to grant salvation to niic who visits them- Natural]V 
the Hindus visiting those places would toe) how the whnlt* of India wa.*, 
one m them. A irn-nt s^ rv'ice towards tmiiing all tlte Hindus hy » romiiHjn T 
religtous and cultunl iiniscionsncss was dunn t>y SkiAkaracharya when In- 
established four sacred monasteriL's in four •-.\lreme jxnnls of India, viz, 
Badrinara^tm. Ranieswar. Dwarka and Puri, Similarly, there were / 
singled out fentrsaerr-d lakes—Hindu, Pampa. Narayana and Matiasa, in 
the east, south, tvest north respectively* And it would not U* wrong 
to assume that the priiieipk' underlying the chtiice is mon: or tc^s to ]e.id 
the nia.sscs out of their homes, tbiir villages and pnjvinces on all-India 
tours of pilgrimage, so that they may know their country in all its parts 
iind get into touch with their jx'opk*, A spirit of ijationaJUm nattimny 
sprapg from this gcogntphiral knowledge of the countrj’ as a whole, 
UttdiT the peculiar religious ^tom that obtains in India, the somhemer 
wiU feel as nmch longing for Bcoares as a nurthonutr for Setulmndha 
(Ratticsw.ir), ,'U3d both will Iwvv a common longing for Dwarka mid 
Jagannalh. Nortli and South. East and West meet m tlie ctnlmic*- of a 
religious life that transcends the narraxv hotintUriw of place, sect or 
creed. It us m this way that Hinduism, xvhile deepening the Bpiritual 
lottsciuusiiess tif Its tolhns'crs, has always fostered a st^nse of ^i>litLiritv 
iimong tltcm ihroogh a lively sense of the motlier country, xvhirh gnuitB 

the whole of It as a unit despite the vtistness of its si;-*, and its continental 
vanety. 
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From tinie to time a great impetus ivas given to pilgrimage by the 
prophets and other towering religjous peisonaltiies. &ihkara, Chaitanya 
and otiicf such spiritual giants of the land left a deep and permanent 
impression wherever they went. Thus Chaitanya's influence ran tw 
traced even to-day in the South, and Sankara is as much worshipped in 
the North as in bis own place of birth. 

MaUis or leiigiotis fairs are quite akin to pilgrimage as regards their 
purpose and ulilitj'. They are iugWy useful from the stindpolnt of 
n'ligion, of natioimJ <iolidiirity and of economics* Tliey tonstihilc. in 
short, parliaments of religion* shifting universities, and have literf iicrvitig 
the purpose of iiatkjnal exhibitions of arte and crafts. The origin of 
md&s is veiled in obscurity, but their effect has been phenomenal and 
abiding. It is not art exaggeration to say that some of the mret imixulaiil 
welas like the kurtthha-mH& have grown to be all^lnffia institulioiis, but 
there are otlieis wliich are provincial in their character or arc limited 
tt> smaller nreas. Many villages also witness occasional sittingR of mtias 
which rreale ronsiderablt* itilerrat amongst the (>ix>ple of tlio localify. 
Fven in the interior of the Himala^'os one may see iftttfns held rrnind 
about Siime important local temple, which promote the religious fw'ling 
of thi- people aud indirectly stirnuhte iodustrv-. Sometimes they arc held 
on llio hanks of riv^m* which have got some sai red association* In many 
fairs there can be seen wandering ascetics who give religious discouiacs 
to the people lhal assemble oa the occasion. Melds perhaps originated 
from the religious impulse of piou.s people, and the busint^ssmen after¬ 
wards added to them the featunb of a market. 

The most important of the in India, the k(imbk&~meld, has 

sfill preserved its glory as a groat relt|^ous institution* It is uminly an 
institution of SAttnyifsitts and wandering ascetics, and it is this largo 
concourse of monks of diverse orders, that draws millions of religions- 
niimlcd men from all jjarts of the country. 

The four impcirtaiil places of pilgrimage, via. Hardwar, .Mlaluibad. 
Uijam and Nasik, where it is held at tegular mlt-rvals. bird a s]KH:ial 
s.'inctiiy to tJic gathering. There is no dchnitc organization btdrind it; 
still thou-sands of monks^-some of whom have perhaps lived for years in 
sotiUirle. far away from the haunts of pcojde—assemble! theio. Naturally, 
the roligions feelings of all India are deeply stinrtl on such octasioas, 
and those who meet in the meld have a splendid opportunity to discuss 
religious problems. By a fl>'mg visit to the places of pilgrimage, |x;ojple may 
not always get a chance to meet persons with whom they can intimatcli' 
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tiilk cm reli^ous subjects, but in the mda Iheit is n greater possibUitj' of 
their finding men who are qualified to quench their religious Ihinrt* The 
very memory' of such a vast gathering of religious persons serves as a 
stiinulus to owaken in the minds of the pilgrims a deep religious consciousr 
nessj even though they may be eiigrossvd in worldly pursuits. The 
AHwihAn-mfJn is held every three years, probably to keep up the religmua 
enlbiisiasm of the people and to prevent them fnnu falling into a life cjf 
stagnation. 

Thus the importance of pilgrimago and religious fairs iit tho culiuml 
evolution of the Indian people can hardly be overestimated. From time 
imjucmorial they have txren woven into the ve^ texture of our national 
being and have served to mould our destinies in some form or other at 
every stage of our corporate growth. These indigeaous institutions, 
which have pit?served the spiritual aspirations of the prciplc arid stimulated 
in the Indian mind a deep-seated love for the country in spile of her 
ma nif Ti H divetaitics, should always receive a due measure of encourage¬ 
ment from the nligious-minded people of India. In short, h is tlicse 
religions institutions that constitute the very l»ed-rock of our synthetic 
OQtlcfok and of our lofty splrihial idealism. The greater the numlier of 
such holy places, die better for us: for they serve as a great incentive to 
our religious life and contribute to tlie growth of our national and cultural 
solidarity. 
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Di'lRODlJtTfJRV—THK tl>EAl^ 


TTic Indian social institutinns have been bixlied forth by the iiidhiJ) 
vkw.ol the meaiting and purpose ol lUe—^by the Indian ideals. As 
contrasted with the modern Europe;in idetd of ii/e vi'liich is etbicaJ* the 
In dian idcfli may bo churacteilzed as spjritttcU< as. it centres round tlie 
welfare of the soul. That irum possesses a soul which is immortal, that 
hM life runs through an etumaJ course of existence, was recognised at 
a very early period of the evolution of Indian tiivJJis^atiou. This was 
elaborated in tht: Lipanisbad portion of the Veda, but Ute mdimiints 
may be traced back to the Kig-Vedic bymus. Various hymns in the 
final book of the ihe Puruska SUklu (X.go), the 

Sukiu (X. 1*9), the ZJet-i frtUfu (X. 125), and olhere—speak of the 
Universal Spirit a niTnating alt ermtson, of the Supreme Soul wliicii not 
only aniinaUa Ute universe, but is manfover present m man, in ail 
animate and inanimate cffab'mi, diversified in various forros, and 
carryiitg tliem through proccssi^ of repealed birtlis and deaths, through 
dissolution and renovation. But even in the very first book of the 
{i-ib4)* we find erK^uiries about the Supreme Spirit and the 
individual soul: “ Who has seen the primeval being at the rime of 
his being bom? Wlial is iliat endowed with substance wliich the 
imsubstarttial sustains ? From earth axe the breath and blood, but 
where is the soul? WTio wfll repair U> the sage to ask this?''' (1.164,4). 
In this hjmm also wc meet w’ith several verses round which centre many 
discussions in the Upanishads: for exampk*. the veree comparing tht* 
vital and die Supreme Spirit to two birds: *' Two eagles, joint 
^mponioiLS, einbiacv tlw same tree; of dieui, die one cats die sweet 
ijerry' die other kiofcs on all the lime, not iKirtaking " (1,1(14.20). 
" Brtiadiing lies the swifbmoving thing, living, sti^iiig, fixed, in the 
miiLst of die abodes; the living one moves at the will of the dead one; 
the immortal ocm.' is of like souive with the mortal. They call him Indra, 


» Tti^ e< ^ RBocnJlr l«ed up«o 

mtuawnun- od SAirm*, and upon Wiiiwi** whkb tuUciw» that <i)ininmitory 

Rat 1 b.Yw diffci«l fn»ii ^7^ * >««■ tmsUattoii M 

ttiv -UHa.tvfr-ida iv WhitiHry and in il«. Saif id Bmkt 
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ilitra, VanqLi, Agni; likewise he is the celestiaJ, well-winged eagle; 
what is one, the sages name vadousiy; they call him Agni, Yama, 
Maiarisvan " (1. 164.30,46). Verses oi similar import may be quoted 
from other parts of the hymns also, sliowing that die di&covciy of one 
Supreme Spirit pervading Ujc universe, and of the soul animating the 
phjfsical body of man, had already taken place in the age when the 
eariy hymns were composed. 

The socio-religious institutions of the Indians, m their evolution, 
were guided by this belief in the eternity of the existence ol each 
individual man. Tiicy look their characteristic shape and form under 
the guiding principle tli.it tiicy must help man in his struggle for the 
eternal progress of his soul—in ids endeavours to reach, by a life of 
rigorous discipline and puriheation, the highc-st levels of spiritual UUss- 
Thus, it Was recognised, is the sutnttiuptt bonum of life, its inaximuiii 
happiness, to be R-alked, Tlie pervasive spirituality ol Indian culture 
attracts our notice at every uun; from Uie earliest times of which we 
have any record, the Indo-Aryan had his eyes turned to the eternity 
of existence beyond death, rather tbxin to the short-lived joys and 
sufierings of Uiis world. \l\t> interests of which he did not entirely over¬ 
look. He might enjoy the good things of tlie earth, but he would not 
permit them to get the mastery over him, be would not allow tliem. to 
cloud and darken his higher Seif; his knowledge of the little pleasure 
that may be deriwd out of them should foster mid strengthen the 
conviction thiit the iicst of them is but nought in comparison wiih the 
supreme spiritual bliss that is his birthright. It was discovered early 
in the evolution of Indian civilization that Uh* path (o the haul goal 
to immortality, to the eiermi life of bliss, lies through renunciation of 
unjoymenis, ami not through acquisition (Aoiya/yii Up, 2) 

Tile basis of Indian society was a sort of realistic idealism The 
practice of Ufe was made to agree with its philosophy; there is no 
partition-viall in the Indian mind between the secular and the spiritual 
which are wonderfully blended together into a harmonious whole The 
Etfropean altitude towards philosophical and metaphysical investigations 
ff. abstract speculations having no bearing upon actual 

lifet while in India the tniths that come out as the results of those 
mvestigations sought to be appUed in life, and the highest fiiUilment 
of life would be the acquisition of a knowledge of these truths Social 
insntutioi^, in their evolution, give expression to the principles thus 
IjTng m the background. The Indian life in all its aspects, both in its 
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oidinary dailj^ course- as well as in the more impoTtant relations, is 
bound up with religious observances calculated lo bring about a 
realization of the uiUEuate truths by a graduated comse oi mental and 
monl discipline. Even the care of the plipicol t>ody tvas looked iip<jn 
as a sacred duty. 

Indian society was thus led to elalKjnilc a sj^tem adapU^. in all 
its limbs and phases, to give expression to this innate spirituality, to the 
great principle Uiat life h a long pilgriuiage extendhig beyond death 
into incite and the eternal. Let each indi't'idual in the society 
endeavour to realize his own spiritual welfare, and rlien it mtist happen 
that his personal interests cannot nin counter to the interests of 
others. The ultimate goal Ireitig the sajne. the paths followed by 
separate individuals, though different according to the special environ¬ 
ment of each, arc bound to l)e convergent, and there should be no 
occasion for corifhct. 

In his relation to the rest of society, this individual, according to 
tile Indian scheme, lays stress upon his duties — his lihaniui — by wliidi 
be is to secure his own advancement, tuid thus he may be distiugulshed 
from the Eurctprran who emphasizes his rights. f>f course, the one 
implies the other, but while right looks to the acquisition of fKwvrr ,md 
yotnforts for the physical self, the path of duly lies through the discharge 
of debts which a person owtis to all about Iiiin— to his fellows in the com¬ 
munity. to bis forefathers, to all sentient beings, At his very birth, an 
individual is bom charged with UabdiBes, as the Brahmana W'ork.s 
declare: " YlLrib'j whoever exists, he, in being bom, is bom as owing i 
a debt to the gods, to the rishis, to the fatliers, and to men.”* A vnrsc \ 
in the Atharva-Veda gives expression to Ihis solicitude for getting freed 
from all debts and obligabons: " Debtless in this world, debtlcss in the 
other, debtless in the t^d world may we be: svlmt worlds there arc 
traversed by the gods and traversed by the fathers, may we abide 
debtlcss on all those paths ”* {d. V. "VI, VV'e find this !#<’«,« of 

debts working in tlm Indian mind at all stages of tlie evolution of Indian 
civilization. " ^Vheft a man has paid the three debts, lei him apply 
Ms mind to the attainment of ffnal liberation; he who seeks it without 
having paid his debts sinks downw'ards ” — thus declares Mann fVLj5). 

• TdiiUrfyd BrJiSwjiffti Vt, j. lo. 5: 1. 7. 1. 1, 

’ Tn tho tnuuliUan of [»•*»*«* Irom tl*r Afhtnta^Vtd^. 1 tun WliiUuy miU 

t ^irm unte tniulatlon of U ih flw lUrvafi Ofitntui Sttitt, Voli 7 Wl S. I lun aiUcriKl 
fMm It wfj faiTly% 
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In fact, Uiis appmciation of the debts to cleat, that is, of the duties to 
dischai^G^ has a powerfuJ hold over the Indian mind. 

Fortunately for India, it possesses a storehouse of ancient customs 
and usages in its sacred litcratore. In the first place, the great com¬ 
pilation of bj'mns, the Rig-Vetia^ prEstnis a society already higlily 
cultured, wJtli a cult already highly developed, and the rich skiirc of 
customs, usages and rituals gives ua a giimiwe not only of ancient Indian 
antiquity, but also of the time before the frido-Aryans separat'd ircim 
the main stock. The literature of ritual, the Brahtnatpis and the SrmtUt 
and CfiAyn has. been lound ti> bt', not a mere tigineiit of the 

Biahms^cal In^in, as the philoJogicjil school of Indologists were inclined 
to think, hut a treasure-house of actual enstoma, traditional niles, 
rituals and eexemonies of (he ancient Indo-Aryans, depicted with minute 
acrtifaiy without the least attempt at building up any theories like 
modern works on sociology. Ethnological investigations have proved 
the sterling worth of these ancient unsophistic'ated doconncnis. Similarly 
the Dharma literature, as also the Epics and PurSpas, are found to 
contain, not the speculations of inlrresti'd Bfahmin priests, but to 
possess, in a codified form, the anckmt presc'riptivc law ;ind the ancient 
cu^oms, n>HS fimti and SmritJ, the revealed text arid the a min til 
tmdition. are Iwth of pre-eminent value lor obtaining a corret* ptclure 
of ajicK'nt lndiaii socTaJ life* ^ 

i 

THE rOLTJDATIOKS OF I^'DIAN SOTTIvrv^VARNA .VND ASUASIA 



OT a (imiitnm is natttraily 

penancie, purity, ftfi]givetM«s, 
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slmightfora'ardJicss, ktiawlccl^. wisdom. rejUization of Iruth, and faith, 
(CiM XVIII- 43). These selfless workeis and thinkers iiahually took 
th*<-It^ad in fl wt-iflty whose ideals were spiritual. The second class 
charged with the Uiskof protecting the people, of defending tlieni against 
foreign agjitression4 and hence worldiy power and nilersUip eame naturally 
Id the Xshairiya, His conduct is natiifally characterized by prowess, 
dignity, fortitude, skill, presffniing an undaunted front in Ixittle. liberality 
and lordliness (Gita XVm.43), and he raiLst " ahsiain from attaching 
himisi-tf to sensual pleasures (fl/dmi, 1.89)■ Sometinies, though but 
mrely, there was an interchange of fmictions lictwccn these two clas^. 
Saine Bralrmiii families, like flic Jamadagnis and. spine Bhar^vajas, 
took ta lighdng, ami some Kshahriyas to tnctaphy-aical iavestigations- 
Brahmin householders of high position and great Vedir l^aming 
(ntamaJafy mahSirolny(i{t) had no scruples in repairing to kings Uke 
ASvapati Kaikcya or Pmvahana Joivali for iDstruction in troths known 
to them (Chhand. ai>, V, 11.4, 3.6).' 'Phe third class formed the general 
maw: of tbc Aiy-an people. They are the’ producer of wealth in the 
conununilv. and form the basis upon which the other two clashes of 
society. li(ith the Brahman iitid tlu' K^Uatra, rest (Sat. Bf. XI, 2. /> 6). 
The normal duties of flje Vaiiva cotnpiehended agrk iiUurc, rattle-rearing 
and trade (Gild XVITI. 44). In the ivhtile sucal polity, the Vai-iya was 
in chaige of agnTtiUure, industry’ and commerce, the Ksliatriya of 
political and administrative functions, and the Brahmam of the spiritual 
coneoms. It was incumbent upon every member of three three classes 
tlxat made up Uie Ary^an community’, to study the Veda, the great storis 
houst' of ancient tradihons and ideals, so that the people might not forgot 
them and fall off from the standard set up by them. 

The ArjTitt community w’as furtiier enlarged by the addition, already 
in the Rig-Vedic age, of a fourth class, the Sudtas. mainly recruited 
perhaps from the aborigines. Their normal function was service. They 
could not be expected to study the Veda, the language and the culture 
being strange to them, but for their spiritual uplift they had access to 

^ tn thfl trawAkHiiMi af ipew^ti Utmi the Mmnm-SAtkMUr I ti»ni BuhWt iracuila- 

iktm in th» of iht Emit Vol, KKW mjf mudtrin^ \m atiud. 

lA litliO tlill rrirait flPIfl 

• m tny tTiuipIrUtfin pi from tN IJfKuiuiJiHvU 1 fiAvr Max Itfilkr*! itno*- 

titkm Qt thp i'tftytfTi tUmkal IfJMnWuutJ ctimutaatnl hy 4iiUcafa, 1 il Ihfl SJJ.F. sew. 
VltU. I aiut XV. with t;i3iii45fii lw« a-iki thutt-. 

* \M\h mapird tu the I umsI in lh^ 

xn. XXVI. XU. XUCl. XUV, wrUh chaitfli*. 
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In fact, this appredation of the debts to dear, that is. of the duties to 
discharge, has a powcrhil hold over the Indian roind. 

Fortunateiy for India, it possesses a storehouse of afident ci^toms 
niid tisages in its sactod literotiire. In the first place, the great com¬ 
pilation of h3Tnns, the JRJjg-IVrfo. presents a sodotv already highly 
cultareij. with a cult already highly developed, and'lho rich store of 
customs, usageii and rituals gives us a glimi^sc not tniiy of ancient Indian 
antiquity, but also of the time fief ore the liido-Aryftnis sepa ruled from 
the main stuck. The Hteratiire of ritual, the Brahtuanas and lh« .'^rtfufo 
and G^hy& Siifrar, has boco. Qiund to Jut, not n rnciv figment of the 
Braluna^ical biBin, as the philological schoo] of Indologists were inclined 
to think, but a Ireasure-house of actual customs, traditional ruli:s, 
rituals and wremonjts of the ancient IndcvAryans, depkkd with minute 
accuracy without Uic least attempt ,-it building up any theories like 
modem works on sociology. Ethnological invesHgations luive proved 
the steriiug worth of (htse andeiit imsophisticahsd drurumeiits. Similarly 
iho literature, as also tlie Epics and Purarias, ate found to 

contain, not the specuJntinas of interests! IMhmin prkisb, hut to 
possess, in a codified form, the micieiit prescriptive law and the ancteiu 
customs, riius Sniti and Smfiti, the revealed text and the antient 
tradition, are both of pre-eminent value for obtaining ,t correct mdura 
of annent Indian social life. ‘ 


T1TE FOIFN-DATIONS OF INIJIAN SOCtETY=.VAr(FyA ANP ASRASI.V 

Aiidijil [nto axaoly wm founded ,.,,m turuo ond d.i,«„,o-a 

onrfo d eteifeoton of Ihe euhte people u,|u ,.o„„, (e^uteu) und a 
fourfold dinaon of Ihf life of cad. iudividuiU into o-.f™.»oe (ataui) Wo 
d.an Wem ».th a fe« ghsemtaB „„ the pm [dayed by o«™ in the 
carrying out of the Indian ideals. 

The ludo-Aryaus were divided info three das*, amon,, tiicinudvea- 
v^’ and ' u. mUic eariier age. arid ntSliinapa, Ksholriya 

^d V^4ya u. later tuu«. The hint dare foduded ll„«e \vh„ devoted 

levefo™7 Z,‘ ftay malntaioed and 

vJil the anc.e.,t ntual whe* already elataeafo in Iho Rfo. 

\ e^ t.^, set Iheinselves to probe tile mysteries of Ihe univcj*. 
tav«hg^ the .elahon between the Supreme Spirit end Ihe Ind”^^ 

ehameterieed hy .tam,ulllity. 
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stiaightforwardiicss, knDwlcdg(r, wisdoJi^, rcaiuation of truUi. 

X^'JIL 42). These selfless workers iind thinkers nahualiy took 
irv n society whose ideals were spiritual. The second class was 
charged with the task of protecting thp pcfFple. of dt-fending them against 
foreign aggression, and hence worldly power-and rulership came naturally 
to the Kshatriya. His conduct is natn rally chutacttfisied hy i>rowe^, 
dignity', fortitude. skDl. presenting an undaunted front in battle, liboraiity 
and lordliness (Glia XVIII43), and he must " ^laiu from attuchiiig 
himself .to ^ensuai pl e a sn rei> 1-^9) ■ StnnetimcSi tltough but 

rarely, there was an iiiteidiangc of functions lic;lwtfn these two dae^. 
Some Braliiniii familit^s. Ufce the jamatlagnis- and some Bharadvaias. 
took to iighdng. and some Kshatrivas to metaphyuical investigations. 
Brahmin hoiisflioldem of high position and great Vedic Itamiug 
maha^lriyah) had no scruples in repairmg to kings like 
AivaiMti Kaikeva or Pnx\’aharia jaivali for instruction m truths known 
to tlicm {Chhand. Up, V. 11.4. Tlu‘ thirtl class formed the general 
maHs of the Art-an people. They urc the producen* of wealth m the 
iipmniiinitVi and form the basts upon whjch the other two cIhsscs of 
iciety. both llm Brahman and the Kshatra. rest {Sai. Hr. XL 2. 7. 6),* 
The normal duties of tin- Vat^ya trompro-heoded agrieullure. cattle-rcadng 
and trade (Qfd XVIIL 44 )* I” was 

in charge of agriculture, industry' and commerce, the Kshatriya of 
[Kilrtical and admiinstrative functions, and the Brahmapa of the spiritual 
I'onecms. It wus inciimhetit upon every meml^r of these three classes 
that made up the .Ar\^ community, to study the Veda, tlie great stora- 
hoitw of ancictil traditions and idrab. so drat the people might not forgvt 
them and fall of! from the standard set up by tltcm. 

Tfie Aryan community was further enlarged by tlic addition, already 
in the Hig-Vedic age. of a fourtli class, the Sudras. mainly recruited 
perhaps from the aborigines. Thuir nonual function was seri'icc. They 
could not be expected to study the Veda, the langimge und the culture 
being strange to them, bul for their spiritual uplift they had access to 

* [fi thii ^ fzoin iht Manu-SatUktfi. I Imvc usorT 

Utm in tb# of li# l«T?» Vol. }£XV. thcnjgti niiy Trutlt-rinf oiimt 

bren iL llttlti dl^nrnl imm hi*. 

* Ed my tmniLntimr <j( tV Uputtiiihiiii* I l»vo lUnl Mait ^ttillcf t tmia- 

Ulimi ctf ibe tJpu&LthJida cdnnrwutr^l by in thn ierki, 

V%A*, I *mJ XV, ^hh than^jw bote ajui 

* With rcgqjii tn> thip I hftvr tun* iraniiUtkKU in ilw 

Voi*, XTI* XXV(, XU> XUIl. XJJV. with ciiimeM 
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the great body of tEadilionaJ lout drawn up in popular spetch^—the 
Itihasa and the Pur^a—had grown up as distinct dt'partmcnlfi 
<d Indian literature w early as the time of the Atkarva-Veda {XVi 6, 4 
etc.), and in the Bt^manas. the^e bratirhes of liteiatnie am given the 
nmitol the • hm V»d= ’ {CMuml. Up. VII. i. j. The Indiao method 
of conversjotl of a pnmitive peupk is not by foicing its own culftno upon 
mt by & alow pToccss of mliltratioij ajid ^bsorptiem which $(iU 
going on. teaching them more by example than by precept. 

These differences in duty and functions, however, imply no inherent 
deficiency cr mconipeU-nce for any one of the as regards the 

i^Thl^em -n T T’*’ ^ by every- individual 

wlhion^nL if especially apperiaining to his particular 

position m hfe, that is. his var^a, these t/orna-diitles beinij diV.hareed 
without attachment, with 3 ^t-nse of detachment from sel^ ends^or 

determined, no doubt, by hirthi but 
hiiih cannot a mere accident; in a pnijx^rly organmxi^socirU' the 

fUlmiif T'! ift an cnWioitment that would hVlp the 

fulfitmenl of its own funebon in life, and thus comes to he L, a 

t^ai^cial uWiratiori, but a natnml diffeTehtiation. hv quality Ld 
f^mebon {guna [tnd karmai irmti^inent Id tlw sotil k.V4h 

Tl r 

parfkT^i 

bom f 7. ^ defintid when a man js 

bon. with him® lak^raren'Hr,'^" '° 'r* ®"' 

hiiihnpfi^ ^ ® ^ ^ the supreme ideal that h the 

'° "■*'”• “» P-’-W of » Kfe^r.. or .von 

infioilod. ond otemiiy „f (h.'btrBfeTteTb. 

^RAiL\S 

The iifiratHas arc four Iife*i;t9UM .«m, 1 . 

calculated to lead ah individuai, step by TSzatior^ 
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the supreme spiriiual ideal; they are stages through which, by intemive 
exertion and effort (sraw(a) ot the body as well as of the mind, by acts 
of rtdiigiaiis exorcise and austerity, by sdf-denial and self-discipline, one 
may bring one's whole self under subjoctioiK Hwee Dousson proiwriy 
tTunslatc^ (fsrdnifls by ' places <>1 mortification * and he tibserv'os. ‘ The 
whole lift- should be passed in a series of gradually intopsifying ascetic 
through svhich a man, more and .more purthed from all earthly 
attachment, sitouUi become fitted for his ' home ’ a& ihe other 

world k designated as early as the ^igA'cda {X.t4'ti). The entire Lisujiy 
of mankind does not produce much that approaches iu grandeur to this 
thought.”' 

TTu- first stage is that ol the brnlimacharin —the student—W’ho has to 
study the Veda so tfut he may i>e imbued with the national ideals and 
acquainted with the high stantlard ol spiritual ix-riectioii Uiat ii should 
be the ambition of his life to teacb, and to pass thriuigh ,1 course of 
rigomus discipline so Lhai he may be trainwl suocessfitlly In witlislund 
the temptations that flesh is heir to, sp(«mlly the impulse; chastity- and 
continence arc specially afsocialed witlt the hrtthmaebariu. In die 
modem scheme of education the student is traliiwl to cam a living, and 
it is sought to place him in surToimdifigs cakukilerl in implant in him a 
high standard of life, and hence the univeriitj-builders ondcavtuir to 
provide the students wdth palatial residential houses, liltwl w'itli ill 
equipment for case and comfort. In the ancient Indiuii >cheme it was 
sought to hhIucc the physical coinlorl of the studcju to a miiumuni* 
The next stage of life is that of the gnkastha or holuolioldcr, the 
tnainslay of the wliole social structure, and his most imperatve duties 
arc to set up n family, to beget offspring, and to progrep towards the 
idea] by sacrifice, by worship, bj’ charity, by renonriation. He iniist 
beware kst ihi:. wor.kIly life should parch and dry op ther springs of higlici 
life in him. Phveed, a.s he is. Ip an environment ordinarily unfavouiahie 
to spiritual growtli. the grihaithas struggle is taken to Iw die harrlcst. As 
Manu observes, " The duties of Ihis order, which cannot be practisitd 
by men W'ith wi'ak organs of sense, must bi- carefully observed by llim 
W'ho desires in 1 perishable blUs in heaven, and consfanl happiru^ iri this 
life" [Iir.Tqb But the duties of these two stages,.of the student and 
the householder, if carefully dischaTged, would lead oni* to the ultimate 
go.'il, as stated by the Ckhandogya Vf>aTtishad w'hcn it rotinda up its 

* Tk* PUlMcfiky ti/ Ikf UpimttfmJs. tij Pant Eo|lial> tiamlatwn by 

a. S. Gc^iai. p. 367* 
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te^hings at the very close of the work* He who lias leamt the Veda 
from a famfly of itachcR, according to the sacred mlc. in the ieisuie 
lime_ left from tlic duties to bo periormed for the teacher; who, after 
receiving Ills discharge, has settled in liis own house, keeping up the 
memory of what he has leaTot by repeating it tr^ularly in some Scicrcd 
spot, wh{t_]ras begotten virtuous sons, and concentrated all his senses on 
the self, never giving pain to any creature, excephai fhe lirthiii (sacrifices 
etc.)—be who behaves thus all his life, reaches the world of Brahman, 
and does not return, yea, he does not return " (Vfll rs), 

The how^older, vchen he sc$s signs of old age coming upon him— 
wlnm liis hair is groning grey, and liis sons or daughters are getting 
.chiidrep of their own, ^ould be ready to renntmee the cOTtifnTts.of settled 
ideal home, to retire Irom ilw world {Mam*. Vl,i). to give op all ” desire 
for rhiidren. desire for possessions and desire for the world/' as the 
Brhattiiranyaka Upanishatf (III, 5.1) pms it. He leaves the crowded 
habitations of men, becomes a vdnuprastfui. a resident of the forest, 
where lie castigates the body to purify the soul, lives upon such wild 
berries and herbs as the forest nvay offer him. The rule about eonfining 
iwiuSslf to the forest is very strict ; He shall never eider -a villagn, 
not even step on ploughed land/' and be sbaU wear a dress of iiiatoriaJs 
procured in the woods. He may build there a hut and live in the 
company uf his wife, but it must be a life of chasb'H- apd austerity. 
The severest penances are now undertaken, such as we read of King 
IthritaiaslitEi when he took to the life of a forest recluse: " That greaf 

king l^gan to pract^- severe austerities like the great mhis (seenij, with 
the delusion of his mind all diminated, with his biidy reduu^d to mere skin 

bones, with liie muscles all dried up, bearing mattexi locks on the 
hi»d. tvnd t^'jth his person clad in barks and skin,” Thus, we are told 
not only did ■' the great king set himself to the practice of penanct's! 
put put also his followerc to the same course of conduct, Queen 
Cxahdh^I also, along with -Kimti. clad herself in barks of trots and 
dt-cr-skiiis, and bcfinn to observe the same vows (aa the king) ’ Restrain 
mg all their senses in thought, word and deed, as well as through tlic 

they began to practise the severest mcmifications " {Hahabh, 
XV, 19), 

The vanaprastha takes his fire also to the forest, and offers m it 
the ^y ohlatta to the g^ids. moming and eveiung: he has to redte 
the \edas regularly, to make offerings to the manes, to reedva guests 
of dl castes with hospUaJity and to feed all animafe beings; that is he 
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biis to attcod to the five sacrifices (mahayainas) with wild-growing 
ioiesl product—fruits^ roots and herbs; he may hoard these things for 
a short while, but he shall not eat anytlitng that has been hoarded tor 
ttiore than a year/ 

In the last qitaricr of his sjian of life a man enters into tJie fourth 
stage which af!en» turn a most hnnl and xrrtain mtatis of Teaching the 
^ supreme goal, of acquiring a kitowlcdge of the Sdf, and of mnancipation 
from the bimds of life and death. In die UpauLshaHs he is called by 
various names; he is.a >aii. one wlio has brought ail his passions and 
Eoelings under restraint; a suHayfriR, who ba& east off- everything from 
tujiiself; a fRunt or inspired si'cr dcii'Otod to intense iiioditation on the 
Brahman; a pativrdjakat who wanders about the world W'ithout house 
- or home; or a bhikshu, a mendicant who live^ eiidrejy on the voluntary 
gifta of die pea]rlc. He devotes himselt, more intensively and exclusively 
titan £vec before, to the supremo quest of life, unfettered by any duties 
and obtigatfons, absolutely detacbod from hovise and home, from friends 
and relatives, (torn caste restrictions and sacrifici&l observeni;es. 

The yair builds no hut, Jceeps up no fire, stores up notliing 
[aitichayabh nothing does hu call his own (vitaina^): " he shall live 
without a fire, without.a house, without pleasures, without protection," 
Says Apastauiba (il.^r. to). He is absolved from making offerings to 
gods or mim: he discontinues performance of all ceremonial observances. 
Hr shall wear clothes thnjwn away by others as useless {Ap. 11.21. ri), 
to cover his nakedness (Caul. HI. iS-icd. He shall not wear any 
visiblo mark of his order, nor fotlow any visible rule of conduct 
(k’fls. X.rS)* On the hare ground only k he to deep (Kits. X.ii). The 
f^orest shall be hk constant abode, and he slnd] not wander about cv^m 
in sight of the village cattle (Tos. X. 15-jfi). He .shall enter a village 
only in urder to beg, after the people have finished their meals, when 
the.kilcfieu fire has been extinguished, and when the deaiising of the 
dishes has been finished {Batuih. 11, 11.22). He shall beg just sommh 
foorl only as will sustain his life; he must not eat even so much as wil! 
fully satiate lus hunger (Fos. X. 23). He k not to stay a Eccond night 

^ ^tx the of the b^TTnit irf see ApaiiantiM 

iBfFo n 2X-3S'i CtattUnsu HI VmiyMfka Vl. uid TX; 

n tf* <4-1} ^nd III. thfS. Id tmiulutiiwi ol |iutia 4 t^ from ihe iXmsmM-MBtns I bava 
Md iTut^tioii In Voli, 11 mod XiVn and for Ihs Ottifta- 

^r^otlatloQ III Vpb XXIX aiwt XXX. I haw iBada ia linth. 

* Thr luWs 4k| fhe folirih in Apr II- Jl, 1-17. Itaifl Ilf. tl-ii. FdJ, 

VI. tmd X; n ii. td-afiS i-ii, ?7. 
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in the 5a mp N-iilagt:, but ha wandeis about ndtlier caring far this world 
jior tor heaven, ' Lei hiia not be dejectiid when be obtuiu^ nothixvg, 
Bttc tjlad when he receives something. Let him only ask as mueh as 
iviU snsUiii lUo, without tearing for hotisehold property. He. foraxjth, 
knous the road to salivation who cares neither ibr a hut, nor tor wausr, 
uor tor clothes, nor for a house, nor for a,seat. ™>r for iood. nor even 
for holy places' [Vas. X. 22-Z3). He is free from all iujuncrions and 
prohibitions. 

He shall be even-mir;dwi towards all cr«iluties, to an injury 

or a kindness- He shah nol take life in any form, not even by crushing 
a seed. He chall not Like parts of pJants and trees, except such as 
Imve l5ei’oine dctacluid spontaneously {Gaul. Ill.zo), Hie vtwn/ who 
wanders about at peace witJi all creatures, forsooth, has nothing to fear 
from any living being. But he w'ho beconuiS an ascetic and dt»es not 
promise safety from injury to all tieings. destroys the born and die 
unlxirn: and so does an ascetic who accepts presents (Fas. X. a-j). 

The yaii must live in chastity ((ifd/iuarcfasl; he shah not enjoy 
objects of sensual gratihaition. He must restmiti his itpeech, his eyes, 
and his actions- Abandoning troth and falsehood, pleasure and pain* 
this world and the next, lie shall constantly seek in his IiKart die universal 
soul, ■ Freedom from future births is certain for him who ixinstajiUy 
dwells in the forest, who has siiIkIihsI hb orgitns fvf sense and action, whtj 
has renounced all sensual gmtificatioii, whose mind is hxed in meditation 
on the Supreme Spirit, ami who is wholly indifferent to pleitsure' and pain' 
(Fa,t. X- 77)- ' Let him tint desire to die. let him not desire to Kve; let 
him wait for his appointed time, us a servant waits for the payment of his 
wages’ {Mattu. Vt. 45). ' A twice-bom man who wanders about 
{parivrajaiil after the successive performance of the al>ovc-mcntioned 
acts, shakes off sin here bekiw, and reaches the highest Brahman * 
(Manu VI. 85). 

ITiis last stage of die yati, fiativnljaka, or £{iHnya<iiii, is meant, says 
the VuikMnasa-Dhantja-Sutra, only for a Br^mana* wdio. according 
to the varNiKonstitulion of Indian society, ts required to fxiss through 
a more rigorous conme of self-denial and disciplmo than the others, and 
is thus better fitted to take up this life of absolute surrender to the Ideal, 
taking into no account the severe physical endurance and hardship 
demanded of liim in ripe old age. Three stages ending with that of 
the forest-recluse are ordained for the Kshatriya, who, by the nature 
of his duties and station In life, lias a grerater taste of worldly comforts 
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and power; the last stage of seven* mortificatioii founds fur the 
majority of them perhaps, too strenuous; >'ct the function and activity 
proper to the Kshatnj'a developed hardihood and die power of enduring 
privations. The Vai^ya. wliose outlook on life was mainly economical, 
govenied by the acquisition of wealth, found it too much of a hardship 
to renounce the comforts of life in advanced years; hence the fnst two 
airantas alone are prescribed for him; he ends lu's life as a griha&tUa or 
householder. The fiudni, having not to study the Veda, lamws only 
the householder's stage of Hie and none other. Ncv^ertlteless caste is 
no impassable bar to the realization of the supreme ideal, as w’c hnd 
illustrated in the Mahahharata In the case of Vidiira who, though bom 
of a ^udra mother, was throughout his life marked hy sufierior spiritual 
ptirity, and attained, we are told, the position of a yati or ascetic at the 
fourth stage of life, and as such it was ordained that his body should 
not be cremated. King Dhptarashtra with Gandhail and Kunti, 
however, laid down their lives at the third stage. 

At the present age, when almost alt over the globe men are dominated 
by the Vaisjm ideal, when the dollar k almighty, fX'Oplo natiiraJly fall 
into the two stages of tin*, student and tlie householder. Even now jstiople 
retire in advanced yeare from active work, hut they do so to live on 
their balance at the Kink, in greater comtbrt and case than ever belore, 
to save their energies, to ' husband out life's taper at the dose/ l^liere 
now k the ideal that could lead pr^werfui kings, having the comiuiiiid of 
,\11 the luxuries that their age could ,iJ!ord, to cast off power and comfort 
and take to the hard life of the forest? Only a finn conviction in the 
Qimsim'Ss of all w'orldjy possessions could persuade the ancient kings to 
take such a step. King Krihadrallia of tlie Ikfihvaku family who, we 
are told by the Maitrayttna-Brahfitan^i^upanishaii { 1 . 1-4), having 
established his son in his sovereignty, went into the forest :iud ^xrfornied 
the severest penances, standing with uplifted arms, looking up to the 
sun, cries out in the anguish of his soul, " What Is the use of the enjoy¬ 
ment of pleasures in this offensive, pithless body —!x mere mass of bones, 
skin, etc.—which k assailed by licst, hatred, greed,...hunger, tliirst, aid 
age, death, illness, grief, and odier evils 1 ... In sutli a world as this, 
what is the use of the en joymenl of pleasure, if one who is fed on them k 
seen to return (to thk world) again and again!" And this great king 
implores the sage Sakayanya. " Deign to take me out t In this w'orid 
I am like a frog in a dry wdl. 0 Soint^ thou art my way, thou art 
my way," 
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In the Ifig^Vcda. tb; Sirama-stages are not mentioned as such, hut 
the institutions of the student {brahttiacharin), householder {gpknpati) 
and ascetic (rnttni) are already there. Bphaspati who has been separated 
frnni his wife is said to be ^vandenng about as a hrah$nacharin 
X. 109. 5), whieh Word, tluTcforer has already acciviired its 
ttJchnica! sense of one practising continence, Ibe regular teaching of 
students by a teacher is referred to in the so^allcd * Frog-hynm,* where 
the. poet, moved by the awakening of the frogs at the commencement 
of the rainy season, compares their croaking to the recitation by students 
of thdr Icssonsi m imitation of their teacher, " Wlien one repeats." it 
goes on, " the utterance of the other, like those who learn the 
of their teacher, then every limb of yours seems to Iw swelling, as ekK|Uent 
ye prate upon the waters."' nre htutsehnlder, girVia/jo/i (lit. master 
of the house), is mentioned repeatedly in ihc hymns, as well as in later 
Vedic works,^ ITie asretk. wmiii. is described to a hymn (JJf.F. X.i^ib) 
as one wearing long hair dressed in brownish dirtV'looking 

garments, and wandenrig alxnit the whole width of India. Vrom the 
Eastern Ocean to the Western, titrough untnxldcn paths, on the tratics 
of the wild beasts and of the celestial nymphs and muwtreJs; tltey are 
inspired and exhilarated by their wuni-character, and are the bebved 
and devoted friends of the gods. Tndm hintself is a friend of the mitnis, 
declare anotb-r hymn {^.V. Vlir.iS. 14). and a third hymn IR.V. 
VI 1.56, 8) compares the shaking of the trees as the wind blwi; arainst 
them to the agitation of a muni, trvtidentJy when he is in an ecstatic 
rapture. Here there can be no doubt that this Rig.Vedic muni is none 
other than tiie ascetic depicted in the Hpanishads and variously stjded 
there as muni, yati, parivfajaka, bhiki^hu or w««vurii». The vatia- 
prasthA 13 not mentioned in the and possibly the life after tlm 

householders ^tage h^d not yet been divided into two ^radc^. In the 
earlier Upanishads we find the same state of things, but we see the 
(israwas taking a more definite shape, though not yet fully dweioped. 
The C/iliruitdtigyn Vpanishad, for example, in the last chapter (VIH 15} 
refere to the student rctummg home after studying the Veda residioi; in 
tire teachers family, and practising austerities at home among friends 
and relatives: m another chapter (V. 10, a contrast is made Iwtween 
tliose who in the forest follow faith and austerities and those who in the 
village practise a life of sacrifices, works of public utility and charity, 

*■ MqcfitfCMtJ, Smn^krti Littraiur*, p. iji, ' 
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In another place a|;ajn 3J* i-ai- the same Cpaiiishad speaks of all 
theau thnxf stagi« as infenur to that ol the Hrahma stuHsihu^nitt firmly 
grounded tti the Bralnnaii; this last may W rrgarded as idrnlical with the 
ijiffiTf in the fourth stage, or he may lie regarded a» one v%‘hii tniiiscends 
all iht: iisi'flMKi.t— ntyiisraiHtn —as the VpatJtilwcI puts it. 

7lU' lirihailaranyaha Upanishatl similarly assumes the tliree stages of 
the hrahfnachdrin, the hoiLseholdcr and the forest-rwluse. and contrasts 
them with the person wlio possesses a knowledge of the Atrnan of Self, 
and has thus reached the supreme goal. W'c sec here the four stages 
gnrdunlly getting into shape. They are fully mentioned in the rorrcef 
ordtiT in the Jdbdia Vpamshad (ch. 4 ) ; '' When the period of stiident- 

ship is ended, a man becomes a householder; after he h.i5 been a 
householder he becomes a fomst-nicluse; alter he has been a fonLUt-rcehise, 
let hint wattrler uliout as an asiretk. t)r, if in the nlUTtiativc, one pusses 
into the order of the ascetic from the stage t>f the student, or from that 
of Uic bousi'hotder, or from that of the furesi-ivtUiso, fin every Ctise) 
om’ goes to tile world of Brahman." 

Tills system of liloslagt'S deveJojxkl in the l,'jKinishads is tonnd in 
full opcratkifi at llic litiio when the Vt*die Kulpa-sutras were eumpristHl. 
It ap|iears that the fourth stage of the ascedf:. as affording opportunife 
for tt^ching the highest state, was growing into popularity in spite of ib 
rigour, and it scemfi that many jieisons wore embracing it without passing 
through the regular sequence prescrilKd for the four orders. Thus die 
passage from the /dhiilo Cpanishud tjuoted, above isays. that tjue iniglit 
enter Into the fourtii stage ol the p&rivrdi from any of iht- oUicr stages. 
Similarly. BaudhSyana in his Z/Aormo-rnfi'a (1!. ro. 17. 1-4) states that 
" according to some feachem, one may enter into the order of ascetics 
immediately on the comph.'tion of stiideniship, leading a life 
of contim-nce and chastity {/iraltmackaryaviin)','* according t« others, 
he says, a householder may adopt the life of an asH^etic if he is childless, 
or a widower. The only condition insisted, Uimn a.s a ijinJiftcation for 
entering the order of ascetics is that a person nitisl have romplolid Hie 
duties of the first dsrama by studying the V’cda and going through the 
rctpiir^l coiitse of discipline, so as m be cstablighed in chastity and 
continence. In fact, according lu some sotfial legislators, on the com¬ 
pletion of the duties of studentship, om* is dw'land free (o crUcr any of 
tile dirainas a! his ptnasiire. Thus. Apastamba {iJft. S. II. says 
that one w'ho has ftilfUled the duties of the orrier of studente, may. 
rcinauiing chaste, (bruftmucAiiryautraJ^ pass direct into tlic order of the 
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forcst-recluse on completing bii^ stndenti^htp. or he may go fotlii as an 
wa.adoring ascetic {parivraj).** V'asishtha {Dh, S. VII. 1-3) says that 
" a person who has stiulicid one, two, or three Vedas witl^out violating 
the niles of studentship, may enter any of the orders, whichsoever he 
pleases.“ Gaittama 0 A, S. Ill, t) also delivers himself in the same 
strain; " Some declare that he who has studied the Veda may make 
his choice which among the ordcra he is going fo enter." Thus a student 
has I hr ojiUon of staying in liis own np to the last day i>f his Ufi* 

as a perpetual and professed stmtlent (nju's/i^AjAK hrahntachariH). or he 
may’' become a householder, a hermit in the forest, or an ascetic. 

The stories in the Buddhist /u/a^as. which are supposed to rt-presenl 
a very early state of Indian society, show how many young men, on the 
completion of their education, directly adopted the wandering life of the 
rishi and repaired to the sacred forests of the Himalayas. Thus we arc 
told in the Parosahassa'/aiaka (Faustjojl’s edition, No. 99) that " llie 
Bodhlsattva was bom in a family of Northern Brahmins, and after 
completing his education in all the arts (sabhasippam'i at Taxila gave 
lip all desires and adopted the wnndcririg ascetic life of the m/«s and 
acquiring the Five Knowledges and the Eight Attaimnenls, dwell in the 
liimalayits. wliere five hunrlred hemn'ts gathend round him." A 
similar story is told in the (No. 117). AdicbchHpatthdna- 

Jdtaka (No, 173). Kackekhapa^fatirka (No. 273), etc,, etc. In the 
Mahdbodki-fStaka (No. 528) the anchoritelife Ls called ' paribbafaka- 
pabbajjd/ ' die ascetic life of the parivrdjaka.' 

Such indiscriminate admission of men into the ascetic order from 
any of the other orders, without the natural gradation through the 
preceding stages, was likely to draw into that order uwnv imdesinihlcs 
who by their imperfect discipline were not yet fitted to be there, and die 
social legislators felt that this influx of imniature persons into the order 
of homeless wandcreis would tend to produce a gerifrral deterioration in 
die licallh of the society, and iK-sides, to clisturli the tconomir foundation 
uf the whole social stnictiire. They, ihemfcre, maisted upon people 
passing from Oitkr to order in regular sequence, sought to pnrsK it home 
that ihe householder was the basis and support th;*t held up ihe tntiro 
social frame, laid dow'ir severe punishments bv wav of penances for 
those who failed to keep up the standard of purity of the three ascetic 
orders of the brahmachdrin, vHttaPrastka and samiydsin, and at bst 
iwintcd out that it was not indispensable for an individual in enter formally 
into the ascetic order, but that the highest realiEstion was possible to a 
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pcrsoEti MV'ho stayed at iionip iHit detached huiiseif iroia worldly pursuits. 
Thus iJaudliayana 3 ay& Ituu fora liouseholdtr " the tpachors prescribe the 
proftissioii oi asceticism alter the completion of tlit scventiftli year and 
after tlie children have b«?u firmly seitltd in the performaiicc of their 
sacred duties. Or a hemiil in die woods may become an-ast^ctic on 
linisbLng the special duties prescribed lor hint (i^A. S. 11 . rt». i/. 5^). 
Hti finally rjuotes tlie authority of the Vedai ** It is declared in the 
Veda, ' Eiilfriiig order afh^r order, man becomes one with Brahman.* 
Now dtey quote also the following verse: ' He who lias passed from 
order to order^ lias offered burnt obliitiotis and kept his organs in 
subjocliun, becomes altenvards an ascetic, tired with giving alms 
making offerings { 11 . 10, 17* Apastajiiba also declares. U 

he lives in all these four (aSramas) accoiding fo tlie rules of tJie law. 
without allowing liitnsclf to be disturl>ed by anj’thing. he will obtain 
salvation (/JA. 5 . 11 . 9. Zl* 2). Apastamba holds a discusiion about 
tho respective merits of asceticism anti the Uoust'holder s duties in two 
chapters {Dh. S. H. 9. 23*24) and concludes at last: "Even though 
some ascetic may gain heaven through a portion of the intril nctpiiicd 
by his former works or through austeriti<!S, whiLst he is still in the iKiUt , 
and though he may accomplish his objects by his mere wish, still this 
B no ri'af;on to place one order before the other (JI, 9. t.Vlr 
({uoUs authority also for his opinion; ** Now' Praja|Kiti also says* 

' ThotM.' dwelt with us w*ho fulfil the following duties; the study of die 
three ^^edas, the studciitehip {bmhriim'ftarya), the. procreation of children, 
fjutlj, religious austcritit.'s, sacrifices, and the giving of gifts. He who 
praises other ditties, becomi^s dust and perishes (11. 9, 24. 8). 
Baiidhaviina combats the high opinion ascetics might hold of themselves: 
" Ascotfes may say* ' Renouncing the works taught in the Veda, cut off 
Lrom both worlds, W'c attach ourselves to the central sphere {Brahmaji], 
But the Venera bit! teachers dt.'clare that there is nnc order only-, because 
the othcis do not Ijeget offspring " (IL b. II- zf>~27l Gaurama also 
rcilcrales '* The householder is the si^iin e of these {dfmfijni), bct'ause 
the oUiem do not produce offspring *’ (HI. 3). e’vine a desi^p- 

tion of the four he concludes* " But the vetierable tvachem 

prescribe one order onlv. becaiise the order of householders is explicitly 
prescribed in the Vedas ** (HI. 36). Haradatla, in commenting upon 
this pas.sagc, explains: The duties of a householder, the 

and foe like, are freqiietilly prescribed and pralstii in foe V edas, 
Dharaiasastras, and Itibasas, As* therefore, the order of householders 
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is cxpJicitly prcscrilied, fhis aJone is the oixler (obligatory on all men}. 
But Uie other ordws are prescribed only for those tmfil for Hit duties of 
a householder That is tlie opinion of many tcachejs/' 

Vasis)i{ha emphasizes the importance of the householder over all the 
other orders. '* A householder,'^ says he, alone [HpdbniLs sacritices, 
a householder alone performs aujilerities, and thenforc the order of liouse- 
holdeis j$ die tnosi distinguislied among the four.'’ and he employs 
sevenil metaphors to explain his position; *' As all rivfirs. Lt-tij great 
and junall. find a neating.place in tlit ocean, even so im-n iif all orders 
find prerection with houatboJders. As all cmitures exist through the 
protection afforded by their nmthers, even so all meiidfcants subsist 
through the protection afforded by hoiuieholders ” {Dh. $. V’ltl. [4-1G}. 
Manu adds another metaphor: " As all living creatures sulisJst by 
receidjig support from air, even so tfie memlx‘is ol all orders sulwist by 
jTteiviug siipixJTi from the hoii«‘ho|fler " (111.77}. Vhirm also rejxatLdly 
insfets that the h<iu.sehotder, as the supptnter of the oUkt asrainua, is the 
best of all: " Because men of the tiirtfc oQier orders ure daily &up|jorted 
by the householder with gifts of saend knowledge and food, the onler 
of houscholdvis is the most excelkmi order " (lit. 71}); ni\d again, he 
goes on. *' In accordance wiUi the precepts of the Veda and of the Smriti, 
the houst^keeper bdeclared to be surxrior ro aU of them, for he supports 
the otlicT three " (VI. 8 t)). 

Manu g<x!S further than the Dh^mia-sfAras by declaring;, “ Wlien 
the houseliolder has mti. according to the law, his debts to dio great 
^iges, lo the manes, and to the goiJs, let him inaftt! ovi'r eveiylhing to 
lus son and dwell in his bouse, not csiring for .my worldly concerns 
Alone let him eonstanUy meditate in soUtutlc on that wbkii' is salularv 
for his soul: for he who meditates in solitude att ains supreme bliss 
(IV. 257*258) 'fhb he reiterates in miother passage whilt: summing itp 
hts account of the duties ol tlu- four soidaJ orders: ” Having given ud 
the performance of all rites, throwing off the gnilt of his sinful acts 
subduing his organs and having studkd tbe Veda, ho may live at his 
ease under the prnttxtion of his son. He who has thus given up the 
performance of all rites, wlm is solely infimt on hi* own piniruhr object 
and from desires, tlcstroys his guUt by his renunciation and obtaiiK 
the higiiest shite " (VI. 95H)b). 

To iinde^and this attitude of Manu's code in Hying bi dissuade the 
householder from a formal remmeiatiem of the world, we have to take 
note of the time when the prtsi'nt vemion of Manu's code was compUt^ 
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viz. ubiHit the seoitid cwitury* B,C./ when Btitldltisiii had made the 
order of ascetics more pctpular and more acct'ssible ihun ever before. 
Buddlia had founded a new order of ascetics on the patlftn of the .iJudent 
Brahmanical ones, but while the older oriJiodox ascetic order had got 
restricted to die Brahmin caste. Buddha tlirew the gates ojjcii to all 
castes of all ages, and be was even persuadtd, though, il is said, against 
his inclinations, to admit into die order women also who. nccordutg to 
the Brahmaniail mica, were ordinarily pennhted to pass on to the 
Viimprastha stiige and tio further. The whole mass of liuddhisl I'tnaya 
iitemture shows us what troubles the gR-at Teacher took to purge bis 
Older of live abust^ Uiat such indiscriminate admissiori into the ascetic 
order was Iwund to produi c. But the new aiicetic order was attracting 
numcroujs recruiLs, and the missionary aseal of ASoka. the ^at Mauryau 
Emjieror, S[>R‘ad it fat and wide. Hence the Brahmarjical legislators 
felt it iticuiiil^nt up(»ii iheiiLselves to liold tip die anctent ideals and to 
stop this senseless nish, to the nwetir orders, of men and women not 
prcpuRHl for them by a nutt^ssary course of discipline and restraint; 
hence the urgent ami repeated insisteDCC on the cultivation of the genuine 
nscetic attitude even at home, as distingulsbed from the fon^ entrance 
into die order. Besides, the tendency of this jweudij-usceticism to lower 
the birtli-mte in the community w-as consideR'd as a criminal breach of 
social laws. When a ymme man is about to enter the world mi tlie 
completion of hi,s eduralion. the teacher disTnisses him with the miimC' 
tion. Ihoti must not ent off tfie line of children,*' sa>-s die Taitiinya 
(1 ti). Mann proebims distinctiy that one who seeks salva¬ 
tion without diSiTharging Ids debt to Wis fathers by tiegetting children, 
tumbles down the ladder of life—marches farther off from die goat 
instead of getting nearer. Thus he says: " When ii man has paid the 
three debts, let him apply lus mmd to the amilnment of tioal libcmtion; 
lie who seeks it without having pawl his debts sinks dowTiwards. Having 
studied the Vedas in accordance with the rule, having Ixgolten sorts 
according to the sacrt?d law, and having offered sacrifices accorduig to 
his ability, he may direct his nund to the attainment of riiial liberation. 
A tvvice^bom man who seeks final lilxration,without having studied tjic 
Vedas, without iui\dng begotten sons, and without liaving performed 

' Uehliir {iVrtim cavli) pluce^ th<' itAtr <il mdjirtirm «if Ih* of 

«*iw«ni th» Mxand U,C *r>\ th« whU A.C. Jaimiwjil mukr* It mnee 
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Fjjmfit'es, siiiiks dowjitvards " (VT. 35-;i7j. Kaiitilyj in his rough mtl ready 
way cotidemti^ such n man as a cruninaJ liable to ptinislimcnt by the State: 
"(Inly a tium who has lost the power of begetting children ntay become an 
ascetic after dividing his properties acquired by lawful means; otherwise 
he will tx" ptinkht'd;” he also decIareSi " One w'ho etnbractis asceticism 
withmit making provision for his children and wife, shall be punished 
with the first amercement; and likewise a per^n who admitiishirs the 
ascetic's sacrament lo a woman {pravrdjayat&h)'." moreover he says, 
" No one having the apptarance of an ascetit, other than a vani\prastha, 
sliould L king allow to etiter his villages " U. r, 19). 

Notwiihstanding the prohibition by Kairtilya of initiating women into 
the ascetic's order, it appears from his work dial thiTC was no dcartb of 
diem in his age. The king u: Lidvised tn employ an ascetic woman 
{parivrajihii) who was a poor, widowed, bold and clever Brahmin lady 
desirous of earning her Hvdihnod ilurcby; she would be honoured in 
the king's family and would (r^pienf the bouses of the chief minLstere 
{mahamatrakuldni], and work as a secret spy fi. 12. h). Ascetic \wjmen 
{pravra^aiti appear to have been employed, by the Superintendent of 
Weaving, in spinning ( 11 . 23.40), 

Kiiutilya cnuijienites the duties particularly appertaining to the four 
imruus and die four life-stages, and he i:alls upon tlie king to maintain a 
wholesome order iri society by not allowing pcKjplc to swerve from the 
duties tuoper to their caste and grade fi^UftdAaruict}, because, he declafus, 
it is the discharge of one's own duties that leads to heaven and etemai 
bliss, and rite reverie would destrfjy society by creating confusion and 
chaos [Arik^id&ira. 1,3). Kautil^-a abt' warns the king that " Executive 
!Ulthar^t)^ if Ixidly administered, under the influence of lust, anger, or 
ignotance, would muse the ire even of Uie forest-dwelling hermits and 
wandering ascetics, not to s^-ak of hoiiseholdcrs ” (I4), We learn also 
from Kautdya Jiow forest-life was made i>assibte for the hermits and 
ascetics by the protettion afforded by tiie king: it is die duty of the king, 
suij-5 ht‘, ■' to bestow iqxjn Brahmanas forest areas for the study of the 
Vedas {brahmitranyd], and sdso for growing soma-plants isOfnara»\/a\. 
and iMsides, forests for practising austerities {iapovanas) to the hemiits 
(/«^riiw«) att:ordiiig to thefr famHy names (goiras), making provisions 
for siifety from disturijaiiees proceeding from stationary (s/Aooara) or 
Eitoving Uangama) sources of danger " (Il.a), The hrakmdranvas were 
apparently nicmit for die ^citation and study of tile Aranv-aka portioiis 
of the Vetlas, and in auch forest hahilations the Upanislmds must have 
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b«eii cotnpostd and dJM'Ussed. Thf .toirirt-pliint, so ver>‘ nti-'t-ssaiy for 
the sacrifict'S, had already gtriwn very rare when Ihc Brahtnai.ia portioi^ 
of tlif Vedas were i-Ompos^, and rc<iuired apetial areas for ihetr culti- 
vaUun, Tlitf tapovamfi or ' groves of austeritios ‘ of which vve read so 
often in the epics and the Pui^as* appear to Iiavc lK;en named after 
the fiotra or famBy names o£ the hermits dwelling ihtTe, and not that the 
founders of die goiras^ were liiemselves living there al the dinf rch'rrod 
Ui, .IS Mr. K. P. jaya.swal has pointed out {Ilindu Polity, ILtot)). 

On the condition of Endian society' in the fourth century B.C.,, when 
KautilvM was writing his work on Polity, we have the independent 
evidence of Megastheiirs, the Citeek ambassador at die Maury an court, 
who sj^eaks of the two orders of ascetics Thus we read in 

Strabo, '* Of the sarniafse^ ^^egasthenes tell? us that those who are held 
in most honour arc eahtd the HyloEiioi. They live in the woods, w^herc 
they subsist on leaves of trees and wild fniita, and wear garments made 
from the bark of trees, They abstain from sexual rvlations anti from 
wine. They communicate with the kings, who consult them by messen¬ 
gers regarding the causes of things, and who ihniugh them worship and 
supplicate the deity. Ne.'tt in honour to the Hylohioi arc: iho jiJiysichns. 
since thev are engaged in the study' of the nature of man. 1 liey arc 
simple ill dicir habits, but do not live in the hekls. Their food consists 
of rioc and barley-meal, which they can a I way's get for Qu* merc asking ► 
Of receive from tht«(' who entertain them <u» guests in thijir houses.. This 
class and die other class practise fortitude, both by undergoing active 
toil, and by the widunuit^e of pain, so that they remain for a w hole day 
motiotik-ss in one fixed attitiule " (McCritKlIe; Mcg^sthenci, pp. 10T-2). 
The Hylobioi have been identified with the hermits in the third stage, and 
tlie physicians with those in the fourth. Megasthenes also says, " V’onu'n 
pursue philosophy wdth some of tliem, hut abstain troni sc.viial relations " 
{Ibiti. p. 103)- These may be the women in the vamprastha sfeige ivho 
practlscti austerities with their Imsbandii, or they may l»e Ladies studying 
the Vi!d.a (iraA^inuJdmis). 

That the idcal.s huld up by tiic Dharma-^utras. for the asi^etics were 
not merely theoretical alislractions. but wm* actuaJly realised in lih-, 
appears from tlic account given by Mcgaatlienes of Dandamia, the Indian 
philosopher, living near Taxila: " WTieri messengers from AlexantliT 
invited him to go to the son of Zeus, with tlie promise of gifts if he corn- 
plied. and threats of cutting olT hLs head if he refused, he did not go. 
Alexander, he said, was not the sou of Zeus, for he was uot so much a^ 
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amster of the laiger half of thp world. As lor himsolf. he i^-jinted none 
ot the gifts of u man whose desires nothing could satiate: and as for hk 
tlircats, lie feared tlictn not; lor if he lived, India would supply him with 
food enough, and If he died, he would be delivered from the Ixxty of flesh 
iinw nfliieted with age, and wotifd be tiunslalt'd lu a better and a purer 
life, AkKandfT exjjn^jsptl admtratioii (or die man. and lot him have liis 
own way" [Ihid. pp. lOb-yj. Another asietic, Kahimw;. however, yieldt^! 
to the temptations, and ' became a slave to the table of Alexander/ 
and followed the Macedfinian atro}^ from Tasila; he was on this account 
condemned by his coantr>TOen: but he made .iracods for tlik lapse of tiis 
by'burning himself on a fauenil pyre in the prescuLc of the whole Maec- 
dtinian army, writhout ev-incing any symptoms of pain.' 


SAJilSKAjUii—SACK AMENTS 


, The Indian scKrial legislalurs took cognisance of the wh[ile life of 
man. tK-cmisc. as we have said, Ms Ide was co-extensive wjth likanna 
(duty), and for them u man's life eotiimciices. not with his birth, but 
from die tnomem he is cowi eived in hk mother's womb. Tlie sacramental 
rite's iliat sjiocially appertain tt> him, that are calculated to 

sanctify his liody and purify hts mind and thus qualify him for takinj? 
his place in the (;omniimity. commcncii from that moment. Ltws of 
Eugenics appear to have been invertigakd and dtscoveted. and applied 
m pnuticf by definite social k-gkiation, with a view to getting religious 
r,fKl-leaiing citixens, pure in b<xl.v and mind, llie saeW p<irjfM:ai<OT 
rites weri' to be performed from conception onwards, from time |o timo 
in the course of his life, up to his marriage, when he liet omi's .i ftilf-rtrxlged 
atixen, fit to take up the duties and responsibilities of a householder and 
occupy his pnipc-r place in tltr; sot^hd otganisation. and fpnullv lo roalb.f* 
the ultimate goat of human life—the union with Ihr Supreme Brahman 
Manu makes the significiince of thtac purificatory rites very dear; “ With 
holy rites presenbed by tfje Vixia must the ceremony on conception and 
otfuT saemments be performH, for twice-Ijom men, %chich sanctify tlw 
(xKly in this life and after death. By burnt oliltUtomi during the mother's 
pTcgiiamry^ and by the falakitrnian (the cerernorty after Hrtli). the ckaudu 
(toiirtiiie), and the maunp-haHiUnttia (the tj-ing of llic saend eirdir of 
rituHja grass. f.<r. initiation to Veda-studiesl. is the taint removal fmm 


Till* 1* taltm f(ttm thn frspirHinlr of StrulKi (Tft). XLIVi. FsiUcj «eef*nt» tritk ™. 
irtm «tb« wto h.™ from 
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btrtli parents,-mwtvttd from lwk«-born incn. By iht* Mtwiy at lilt Vwia, 
by vows (undertaken by the siiidenl when be l^nu» ptu^ul^ portions 
<ij the Vedas), by bunil oblndons (that is, the daiiy offctio(fS in fire)< by 
the n<)baiofi of the sacred teste, by the aetjuisition of the tlireelotd sat red 
st:irin-c, by oflfermg (tn the gocte. w/f£s or seers and mancsj, by the pco- 
creation of sons, by the great sacrifices, and by irtuufit rites, this human 
body is made fit lor uxiiim with Biahman “ (.Vawn. il. After 

mamage iilso, there are some of which sacrifices form a great 

part. Gautama and Vaikhatiasa enumerate forty of Iheso purificatory 


rites, , 

Gautama, how'cver, while speaking of Ihe necessity for a jicrsoti to 

U* sametitied by these forti^ sacraaiciite- takes care m point out that die 
mere formal pcrtorraaucc of these rites wotdd be of no efficacy in seturuig 
the ultiiiiAti! goal of huircm life, unless they have developed in him tlie 
great qiialilius of the inner self, the dmiBjimwi- viz. compassiem on all 
creatures, forbeaiancc. freedom from spile or c«\y, purire (of tnimi, 
body And speetih), fr«!odoin fmm Dvet'cstrtioii (aiiflVii'is), ausiMtiousness 
, (mtfjigafi*). performance (of pmiscworlby deeds and avoidance of blatm 
able ones), fiwlom from depfttwion of sinril combined wtlh pfeasure tn 
sharing with others whatever one pusst'sses (ukrir^iiyu), and oin 
from covetousiu^ combined with aitisfaction with wimtever one may 
(fli/ifdiJ). After enumerating these eight great qualities and the 
fort>' sacraments, fiautnma dwlares, He wlm is etumtified with there 
forty- Kicraments. but whose soul is destitute of the good qualities, wi 1 
nnt'w miited with Brahman, Bui he. forstwth, who Ls sanctified wilU 
fintv a few of there forty saciatncnte. and whore soul is endowed wilh 
the'eight excellent qualitk-s. will l>o united with Brahman and dwell in 
his heaven " [Dh. S, Vlfl, ai-a^)* Vyfisa in hLs Dharma-mira defin^ 
the eight great qualities at some length, and decbires that one possessed 
of all there qiiaiities would reach the sphere of Brahman and a Ire by tin* 
perfomtance of tile purificatory rites (Vyrnsi quoted in Maskari^bhiishya 
on tliLT a.tinvi:* Sfiira& of Galit^una)- 

Haiita tjistiogwishes between two of 

daiva: one sanctified by the first group of rites (including ^arhlMS^ 
ete.) attains to tqnalitv and union with thfip^kis. while another purred by 
the dnii/a sacraments acquires equality and tinion with the godi (Hanta 

Smriti quoted in ParSiitra-Madhw^), 

‘ There are three,, or arcarding to some, four. sacrametttor>» nti^ tjciore 
birth. One of them, inttimvatia, is perfunued specifically for the birth 

11—24 
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oi a male child, bu( iu all the other rites also. Includiog the soshyaNft-hQtna 
pcrfonntid iust before tliv .moment of birth, tlierc is [nanifest a strong 
dfSdre for the birth of a male child. Tlic ccrcniony of purhsavana is to 
be celebrated vrben the moon eoteis a constellatiou with a male juajne, 
and Lhe articles used in the rite ah siiggesl the male. Tlie ceremony of 
SimaittmiitayanUt or 'parting of the pregnant vfife’s liair.‘ in similarly to 
be [icrformcd when the moon is in a constellation with the male name, and 
the words denoting the implements used in the cerctnony should also be 
of the masculine gendei {Sankfidyattct Gr. S. 1 . 84 , 6 ). 'fhe desire 
for a male child, so predominant in the Indian mind, seems to have had 
a reason. The lndo^,<\Tyan finuly organisation iH'ing patriarchal, a son 
was necessary for the continuiince of the family line, for performing the 
necessary funeral rites, for presenting oblations of food and water for 
die satisfaetjon of the manes and also for succeeding to the family 
property. Even in the Rig-\^r<ia we fmd this desire for a son expressed 
in many passages. In the marruige-liymn the verses of 

whKh iirc even now recited at fhc marriage riUial, tlie bridegroom prays, 
" CJnmt. O Indra. that this danwel may have excellent sons (supiiirdl 
4ind groat gixxi fortune," and then turning to the bride he urges. '* Be 
thou the mother of heroic sons "; again he implores In die same hymn, 
’’ Indra, showerer, make her the mother of cxcclk-nt sons, make her 
pleasing to her husband, gmnl her ten sons, make her husband the 
eleventh ((?.!'. X. 85. 25. 45), Viivamitra prays for sons to the god 
Agru repeatedly in a number of hymns: " May there U- sons and 
grandsons horn in our race. O Agni. and may thy goodwill fx.- ever upon 
UH. This vetse forms the burden of at U*ast seven hymns in the fatnily 
bwk of the VL^amitras in the Rig.Ved<t (Ill. I. 23: 5 * n: 6 . 11: 7. 11; 
15. 7: 88. 5; 43. 3); and this same verse is found in the Sdma-Vfda (I 76) 
and dJ die recensions of the Yaptr-Veda. Aiiotht-r verse saya, A man 
v^ho offers pxesOTts to Soma is rewarded by that goil with a heroic s!>ii 
who IS able m affairs, skilful in domestic concems. assiduous in worshin. 
eminent in society', and who is an honour to his father," Vasishfba 
in his own family book in the RigA'eda, prays: " men the wives 
apprmch us. may the god Tvashfri, with dexterous hands, grant us 
h^ic sons {R V, VIT 34. ao). [„ another hymn. Vasishiha siX'uks 
strongly against the adoption of a son frorn a stmnger's lairiDv " That 
is no offspring which h begotten by another; it is only the ignorant who 
dunk s<f. Lead us not awuy from the paths of lineal male dt^ent. A 
stronger, that is, one begotten of another, certainly not to be adopted, 
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although 'srorthy of regard, Such a one is not to be contemplated even in 
the mind as fji for acceptance, for verity be returas to hw ovvn house. 
Therefore let there cotne to us a son newTrom, w!io would strike terror 
into other? and be victorioiis over foes " (VTL 4. "-b). It seems from 
tjiis that tn the Kig-Vedic age the adoption of a son was known as a. 
prevalent practice, but w'as not looked upon wilti favour. 

The which gives us glimpses into the secular life of 

tlie eariy \'edic times, also shows the desire for sons in several of its 
hymns, iind niany of these verses are usfrd at the ceremonies of impreg- 
nation and male conception igarhbaiihana and pumsiivatm): " O 

Dhntar. (> Tvaslipir, 0 Savitar, O l^raj5pafi. do you place in the womb 
of this woman a male 'son endowi^d witli the greatest beauty to be born 
in the tenth monlb’* (A.V. V. 25. in-13): “ Piajapatt. Aiiutmti, 
Sinlvali, have shaped (a son), may he put elsewltere the birtlt of girls, 
hut inav he place hetc a nmle " (.'l.K. V'l, n. 3), Ciobhlla in his 
Grihya-sutm (II. 7. 14-15) prescribes that when tiie wife is in labour, 
the husband or the priest strews dflcWm-gmss round the fin- that lias 
lK:i*n ignited, and sacrifices two «^y<t-obbtions wilti Pvo verst'S (.t/tfufru* 
Dr. 1 . 5. 6, 7), and he also mutters. ' A male he will be borti, S.N. 
by name/ pronouncing a name which is kept secret (lest die enemies 
should laugh and jeer at him, adds u commentator). 

llie Aitareya Brahtnana (A’ll, 15) tjuots several verses, apparently 
very ancient, about the hlcssings confcrtwl by a son. The sage Namda 
iinswers n querj' by King Harisidiandra oJ the Ikshvaku race' A debt 
In* pays in (having) him and imtnortuijt>' he attains—that father wlio 
seetJi the lace of a sou bom living. Tlie delights in tJu' earlh, the 
ddights in the fire, the delights in the waters of living beings, greater 
than (hese is that of a father in the son. By meaxu; of a son have 
fathers p.nssfd over the deep darkness. The self is bom from the self, 
llie son is « ship, well found, to ferry over. What is the Use of dirt, 
whiit of goat-skin, what of long hair, and what of fervour? See a son. 
O Bratunaoas. this is the world's advice. Food is breath, chilhing a 
protection, gold an ornament, cattle lead to niiirriage, a wHfe ts a comrade. 
a. daughter a misery', and a son a light in the highest heaven. The 
father entercllv his wife—having become a gemi he entereth the niotlier: 
in her becoming renewed, he is bom in the tenth month. A wifr h.is 
her name of jSya, since in her he is Ixirn again. A sonless person cannot 
attain heaven/* Similarly, a passage in the Satapatha tirAhmam 
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{IX. 4. 14-20) dt'^nling tho ceremony of gafhbMbdna evinces tlie 
atnang desire for getting a itiait; chlid. 

STiniEST LIKE—means ANU MHTHODS OK EOUCATION 

EducAtioo was contpulsor)* for every ^'outh of die ihree ^Vryan 
castes in order that he might participate in the magntikenl heritage 
handed down by Ujc inigtity thinkers of old, the mfii-builders of hidjan 
civilbiatioii. and specially, that his ativance, step by step, towards the 
rtulizatioa of du- supremfi ideal of human life might lie ensured. Hence 
studeni-Hfc was a life flf hrahtttacharya —of rigorous discipline of l>ody 
and mind, which would Imixlen the physical s^'stem to go through 
anstifrities Tvidiout demur, and drill the rniiid in die e>tcrcise of the moral 
qualidi.'s of self-control, stilf-denial and self-sacrifice. In tliis scheme of 
Indian education, therefotie, discipline and work occupied the first place, 
and mere liook-Iearning was of minor imjwrtance. The C/tA«i»rfogva 
Uponishad (VII). I5l, distinedy lays down that the student, living in 
the household of his teacher, is'to study the Veda '■ in flu* leisure lime 
left from the dutita to he performed for the preceptor.'’ ’ The Indbii 
of educatbt) was education through work, sornediing quite 
distinct fttiJit mere l>o<>k-educatjon, ncqihsitioo of some lmih.s by the 
k’atner and owned by htjii as a posscseiion i if ainiLid at the dcvcloptnenl 
of the infierent potential facullies through wt^rk—at the growth of a 
ronsdoitsness of strength acquired by ovcrcoining resistance. We all 
know, the story told in the Malwbhdrata (1. 3) how Aruni of die 
J^anrhala country, hiiliiig to stop dw inrush cd waters into his’ teacher's 
field, laid liimself down af the breach in the dike and continued then’ 
for hours until lie was discovered theto by the teacher who gave him 
the ride ' UddaL-ika ' as he rame up in obi^ence to hit call. This one 
act of the yniing learner was enough to cunvince the toucher that his 
education was t ouipleto, and he dischargwi him at once with the blessing 
*' Ail die Vi-das will come out cIhit to you. and also the whole litemtiir^ 
on lihittmtt or duty,’* and whoever has read the Upaniahads known that 
Aruiji, die Uddalaka, of the l-'afiehiUa eountry, was one of the greati'st 
scekiirs of tmth. prc-einm«nl for Hrahma^-xfutya. 

Reverence for the teacher and obtxlicnce to his behests form the 
indkpifnsable requirements of a leamer; the student must practise the 
spirit of oliedienrc and cultivate reverence; but if the heart does not 
go out to difi perfomunce of toe deed, it b an empty fiirmality. A weU- 
biiown passage of toe Sathkitopanishad-Brdhofa»a fch. HI) quoted in 
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Oie Nirukta and in tho Dkanttsi4str<i£ (Vasiskihti, ViihnH. .tfanw. etc.) 
gives expression to this fundameiital principle of the Indtaii system of 
education very beuiitifidiy' ” Science (vM/ydl approached tlie Leactier 
versed in irff'aitnwi'i-'n/yji and charged him thus i Preserve 

me, 1 am verily thy treasure; deliver me not to one who is full of envy 
and disconicnU oue who b not straight in hb coiwiuct, nor to one of 
uticontmlled passions — thus shall 1 be possc^d of stieiigth and vigour 
[xfiryavafil. But deliver me, as to the keeper of the treasure, to Inni 
whom thou Shalt know to l>e pure, attemive, intelligent, frrui in chastity; 
who will rot grieve tlxecr, nor revile thee. Tlie man who fills Iiis cats 
with iTudi, frees him froiu pain, and confers immortality on him, the 
pupil shall consider as his lather and mother: him he must never grieve 
nor revile. .As those scholars who after receiving instruction do not 
iiommr their teacher by lltrir speech, in their hearts, or by their deetis, 
will not be oi profit to their teacher, even so dial sacred learning which 
they acquired will nut [trofit tlifsm.’ 

The young learner was to imbibe the ideal from his teacher 
by sUent mHuence, from the very atmosphere which he brealhetl at his 
teacher’s hmisc. The atmosphere of sacrifice, of discipline, of plain 
living and high thinking, which surrounded him, would rouse in him 
an active regard for the andent ideals of which ho read in lus boiiks, 
and litis sense of rrapect would convert itself into an active foree, shaping 
anew the course of his daily existence; thus would lie assimilute the 
fruits of his edocatioo. thu- great object of Indian cducadon wits to give 
the students the right sort of mental truiniiig, to form right and firm 
nmvictioiLS. to make llieir lives regular and coiwlant, so that they might 
not U- thrown off their course by every passing sentiiticnl, to ballast their 
lives, so to sixak, that they miglil not be tossed about by llie breath of 
every passing idea or fancy. 

Education was imported not for finding a career for a boy—that was 
fixed for him by hb birth, bat for lus spiritjial growth: the ceremony 
of upanavaKa. marking the Iwginiiing of education, was regarded as a 
sefoiid or spiritual birth (las. DA. II. 3“5‘ Afitts, 1. i. i, 

" 'rhis birth (or tlic of the Vedji eternal rDWiirds iH>th m 

this Ufe and after death,’ * H is exempt from age and death ' (Jfunu. II. 
146-8). Hence the age for the commencement of the discipline was 
determined according to the spiritual purity each tad was exacted to 
develop. For a Brahmin boy who was expected to take up his plnco 
in the social organism as a guardian of the’national culture, to lake care 
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of the spiritual wcUane of the eonuntmity, and lo <£l an example »f 
ideal Aryan life to the other three classes, this age was hxed by the 
Grihya and Dhttmta Suiras ordinarily at the eiglilh year from concep¬ 
tion; but if it was intended that tic should shine in brahmavarchas 
(splendour of the Veda), that is, attain special pre-eminence in sacred 
knowledge, then it was to be so early as the fifth year from conception. 
(Ca«f, I, 5-7, ete,|. ITiat is, n Br^in(n boy is to Ijcgin Ihe severe life 
of discipline of the bmhinaclumn at the tender age of four from birth. 
In no case should the initiation of a Brahmin boy be deferred till after 
the sixteenth year. In the casr- of llie ruling and eontmercial classes, 
the hnal limit was cit <1 more sitiviinccd age (2^ and 24)hailing 
witliiii this limit, an Aryan youth forfeited Jxis claijn to 
uittiution in the study of the Veda, and becanne an oatcaste fntiin siieiutv 
whom no deccni man would care to asswdate with. Nrdther should any 
one accept such vraiya (degraded) youths as pupils, nor teach tliem 
nor ar^tc with them, nor form, says Cobhila. matrimouial aUiancra 
with them. The descendants of 5Uc:h men as have forfdled the fdoffri 
fa Mcr^ text) for three gencratiojus are excluded from saemments 
(i-amsad/'ds), and to regain admission into Aryan society they imiit go 
through very aiduou.s and painful penances and purificatotv rites such 
as the waty^shma. In the Buddhist /ataka stories we ftnd that Brahmin 
and Kshatriya youths who had neglected their education in t^ily years 
felt It iDcumbcnl to commence it at sixteen The HathJgumphfi Inscrire 
bon on llic Udaygiri rorrk records that Prince Kbamvola of Kaliiiifir 
about the second century B.C.* passed fifteen years in hovhh sp«m 
and in the sixteenth year his education was commenced,’ * 

a diftciplme which was compulsory after initiation, 

a student had to undergo special courses of discipline, to take im ^neclxl 
^ws i^a^as) when he studied particular portionrof ie itm"^ 
Tims, for example, before a student began lo study die or 

ver^ fomung a supplement to tlicAWl'Vrfa, he had to prepare 
hunrelf by keeping a vow, the fuffvari vrata. for twelve, n’uie, six or at 
least tlirre years. In case his ;inceitors also had studM these Cerses 
this ix^riod might be reduced to one year. Among the many .S 
connect^ wmh this vow, the student was m,uired to wear a singte dmh 
and tliat a dark one, and eat dark foodt he should keep standing diirW 
Iht- diiy-bmu*, and pass the night silting: when it rained he should not 
seek cover; he was not to get into a lioat unless liis life w-as in daneer 

*Vfil, IJJ p ft nrid Vcl^ tV. |3, it ^ 
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that is, lie had to cross rivers by swimming: after be hiid prepared 
himself by ihrse and other austerities, the verstss were recited to him. 
Notwidiiitandmg their hardships, these vtnvs were far from un^pular. 
Mothers while suckling their babies at the breast urged ibeir sons, 

" Endeavour, my littJe darlings, to aeeompLish tbe as we 

learn from an ancirmt jiiissagc in the Rattruki Brdhmana tiuotcd by 
Gobhiia in his Grihya-sotra (III, 2. 7-<»), Other vows involving a more 
or less severe course of discipline had to be undertaken lo entitle the 
student to study other parts of tlie sanred literature, until he was dis¬ 
charged by his teacher. 

When a young man got the permission of his teacher to retire from 
stiideiit-iifc. In: ccIebiaUtl his retirement by a ceremonial l>atb (sauia- 
ourfiina-sndnu}. and was henceforth called a sndlaka. He was con- 
sidei-od to have lutiy compIeUri bis iriucation if he v^-as a vidyd-vrata- 
nvdtaka, that is, if he had ficdshcd his study as w'dl as fulfilled :ill liie 
vows propiriy and well; he would be a mere vittya‘Snataka if he had 
ac<|U)rec! the knowledge of the Vedas but not fully accoinijlished his 
vows, or even a vratii-sndtakat by fulfilUng the V(*W5 but not fiuL'ihing 
the Vixlfis, Tlie fust ranked highest: the other tw'o were ot equal status. 
Mere acqui$iti<in of knowledge vrilhont the proper discipline was not 
given a high place in the Indian system of etlucalioti, 

A magnificent address try die teacher to the student on die eve of 
his retirement has Ix'Cn preserved in tlw Taifttriya Cpanishad (1. It), 
embodying noble maxims told in words unique for their sfrenglhi brevity 
and vigour. We read in this (jOnvocation addreiw. as il wcrci of the 
Age: ’‘.After having taught the Veda, the teachcj matructs the 
pupil: * Spjjak die tnilh. Do thy duty [dharma). Neglect not the 
riEdtzition of the Veda (svdifAyBw), Bring Ihy teacher a present that 
pleases him, and then beware not to break off the liue of children. 
Swerve not from truth. Swerve not from duty* Disdain not what is 
good (to you). Deviate not from (the jiaLh to) greatness. Neglect not 
to Recite the \'cda for yourself, not to teach it (to others). Neglect not 
ihe discharge of tliy duties to the gods and the Fathers. Be thy mother 
to di^ like unto a deity* Be thy father to thee like unto a god. Be 
diy teuJier ig Ihce like unto a god. Be thy guest to thee like mito a 
god, Whatever acU are above reproach, those should be regarded, not 
odiers- Whatever acts were good in our conditet. those shall thou 
r^pect, and not the others. Whatever Brahmaiui^ are better than our- 
^Ives/their fatigue shaft thou soothe by offering a seat. Give thou 
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tnitsl. with respect, and not without resptKi, with joy. with modesty, 
tvith friendiimsss (as a social dvity-^i,irfi(m/)..*TIus is the rommandmeot. 
This ts the instniction. This is the hidden import of tlie Vi:da 
ftanishal). This is the ordinance, Thits shaJi thou act with worshtplul 
tBgaid, Thus should this uerily hr obtservi-H] with worshipful 
rex'erEnce*’ ** 

That this standard of life thus huld up hy the teachers liore ample 
fruit is testified by the accounts {lie studente gave of themselves in the 
actual life of ihe society, as otEuoic parte of the Indian sodai structure. 
We leant from Alegasthenes (.ith cuntiiiy B.C.J, that " the Brahmatiajt 
nctlhcr love sold nor fear death (Fmgmeui LV). Of people in general, 
including all gmdes of individuals in society, the same foreign observer 
records, ■'Tntth attd virtue they hold alike in esteem.. They s<?ldom 
p to bw. Pte. (Fmgmeut 27). Similar testimonv is borne hy other 
foreign ohservera who had the occasion to visit India. That the ancient 
Indian sj-stom ilid develop the iuvtmlivf facul^, the iiowcr of m.atftn p 

new-djscovcnus through pendsten tn struggling against dimeufties, b 
mamfest from the mighty achicvcmcntfi in the dt;p.artmcnts of Art. 
.Asl^tinmy, Ma^omatics, Clicrmistry. Medicine, ek. and rapcciallv in 
Philosophy and Mmphj-Sics. This disprove the fear that the memoriza¬ 
tion of ibu Vedas would tend to develop readiness of memorv to tht- 
e^clusioft of ddiberate judgement. The numiorization of good hterotmu 
.of genuine mtnnsjc ment ls considered even by modem eduaitioniste 
an mdwj^nsabb obment of sound education. In India it enaWwI 
stiideute to understand and respect their own civilization and culture 
the magnificent h^^ritagc left by their forefathers. 


the HOUSEtlOLOEH^ttiHASTHA 

When a young man. after the complehon of his studii^. comes out 
^ a snalaka or graduate, he behaves himself in 4 way as would be 
ditcenl conduct for an educated man. he assumefi a ^ ^ 

,, Gobhfl» (I„. 5, -pu. h 

bin (j^„. XIII. sgl fe nnlc„™,d 
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As soon as a man niarrks and scti up as a tiouBeholder. tit* cnte^ 
a life of sacrifices. He most lose that the IwiiA'hoUJcr k the economic 
support of the entire social sirucutzo composed of the four urduis or 
asranms. He k Ute bread-wimicr of the wiiole social family. He aiiould. 
thcTofoTCf be ready to share whatever he earns with tiie other three 
iisratttas: there should be a fair distrilmtion of the wealth produced or 
c:imi.-d by him: and he imist earn it by honourable means, by following 
icicproachable occupations. He wlm prepares food for hlmscli abiie 
damns himself for everruarci woe .to him if any one who begs food of 
him goes away dLsappointed. Ht should not board wwdth t^l/unu. 
IV, r*S), he sliould not allow it to narrow and harden his soul, to diy 
up die spring of noble semtiment in die heart by a developi^nt ol tlie 
spirit of selfish enjoyment; hut by charity, by libt'ral offt-riiigs to the 
^odsp to men# i£> all beings on earth* he expands his sunL #dv'ays 

keeping ill sight the ulbniaie goal of human life, the realUatioii of the 
Supivine iliahnian. Every day of his life he lias to perform the ve 
great sacrifices as a regular dutj’, ht has to offer to the gods and t c 
jTsaiHts, to fw:d strangers who have never Ix'fnre t>een to his house 
(u/iVAf?). to give to all animals—birds, beasts and insects—out of the 
food that k prepared for hiroiailf. The hou^hoklcr cannot sd down to 
bis own meal until he haii Tuade these uffciings. ^ At the ainie tioK, e 
niust study the Vedas, the first thing in the moming, that the traditional 
ideaU might not be forgotten, that be- might di^rge the debt he ow^ 
to the ancient rt^hh who embodied the buths discovered by, or revealed 
to* them, in ^isily accessible W'orte. 

Sacrifices wv-s^ of irmueniifi import in the lifcj o>iter an4l biwt* of 
the Indians In ancient times; their importance lias been great in the 
evolution of the religious and philo«jphical thought of the Indo-Aryaiis. 
The Vtdas. including the carlicJSl hymns, were compile^ m their present 
form to aid in the pcrfomiiuce of these sacrifices, Yajna, sacrifice or 
■ renunciation of things In favour of the gods*' as KiLtyayaaa S.I^ 
1 . z) puts it. was tly; earlh^t tbmi of religious exercise of the Vedic 
Indians. In this worship no images were re<juir(xl, but tin* worshipper 
renounced his claim to things by placing them in the fire, an 
abk- indication of ahsoUrte renunciation. As each offermg was taken 
up. he said. " JDiis ik offered to Agni <fi»drs or SomaJ. it is no longer 
Jtuiuc " iiAam agnaye, na matna), etc. He offers things d^n^t to 
him to the that liestow upon him cveiylhiog on earth, and what is 

dearer tlmu one's self? But weak morUd as he is, ho is unable to offer 
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his own self, he ipikes a \'icariou5 06'cring instead. The animal that 
tides duty for him al the sacrifice, stands as a substitute for the worship' 
per himself, so much so, that the Brahmana texts bold long discussions 
as to-whether it would be right and proper to eat the flesh of the sacrificial 
animal, as it has verily been changed, ttansuhstantiattid, into actual 
human fledi, A unity of principle may la* discovered, further, Itetween 
the Christian rite of Eucharist and (he practice of eating the Temnant 
of the offerings at the sacrifice—the ii^a. as it is called—hy the n orshipper 
and all the otfidating priests, thus establishing a unity among them and 
the deiti® worshipped. At the end of the sacrifice. liberal gifts were 
made to the officiating priests and others, sometimes amounting to the 
whole of the Itelongings of the sacrificer,Cv«w»«nnaJ. By these renun* 
cktions he becomes prepared for the gn*ater remifidatbn, alterwards, of 
house and home, of son and wife, of everything that binds him to things 
' of tile earth, and for entering into tlje hli^ of the Brahmaii. " They 
acquired immortality by rennnriation,'’ say the Upankhads {Baiv, 2), 
Even in the siidb centuij' we find Harshavardhana Silfiditya convoking 
“ a assembly of deliverance (waAJ-woA.?Art'^arisJbtd), and dis* 

tributing there the stores of his tiuaanries in charity " (Yuan-ChwauE* 
Lif^, Book 11 ), 6* 

Tlie duties {rffiarmas) of the householder am enameratt.ri in every 
detafl m the Indian sacred literature, as regards his dally life, as well 
as his conduct on spechil occasions, because, as we fiave said' his life 
was co-extensive with dfiarma. 


F.\>OLy uFE-^posmoN OP woman* 

Marriage k a saemment and not a contract: it is a sacred Ijond of 

i'T ^ ^ for their eternal 

-^^1^ iV’"' duties, through d/mrman. 

The relation be^-cen the husband aj,d the wife b through dharma« 

't1i performance of their joint duties, sava .Apastamba 

(dharmaddhi namhandheh —II. 1^.12!. In'the marri^tM* k* ^ # *k 

fortune that ^u mayM live wth me astthyhiBhaad. BIJ d«ay co.n« 
upon thee The gods Bhaga. Aryaman, Savitri and Pmandhi have 
kotowed me for cany^g na ihc duties of the hoiL«holdt *' 

50-51), the husl^d azures ihi: wife. - Tht gods have given thlc to me 
for carrying out the duties of the householder." and he adds " Thou 
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art my spouse through dharman, and E thy house-lord {gnkapait}/^ In 
Ihe ritiiaJ of marriage this relation through dharman »s insisted upon 
{iVflmi. in. zgj and also the bestowal by the gods; “ As a gift from 
the gods does the husband receive the wifcr and not ftont a desiie of his 
owu, and doing what is agreeable to tile gods,-he shah always support 
the Jailhful wife ’* (J/aifK, It. 95). The marital union is a divine dis¬ 
pensation, a heaven-ordained relation; therefore no one belonging to 
cither of the parties has a right to di^olve ii^man cannot and ought not 
to separate those whom the gods have joined together. She stands 
K’iside him in Ufe, Uirougli death, m the gladder life beyond: she is not 
separable (rum him. but a part of his very self. 

When the young man carries home his wife in a ehariot (ui-oaA). 
the nuptial fire is carried with him, and is set up in his house as his 
domestic fire (griAyi(-ag»ii) I it is the symbol of lus married life, it has 
to be kept up till he retires from the world; from it the wife lights the 
kitchen firr?. in il he ofiers obbtions (aguiAofra) every day, morning and 
evening, jointly with his wife. On all occasions, whenever he mak« 
any offerings to the guds^ according to the approvwl form of worship In 
the^ Vedk age, by sacrificing in fire, she always particifKites and co* 
operates with him; it Is u duty which they have in cotmuon and tlierefore 
has to be discharged jointly (Ifdiiu. IX. p6), Ihe position of the wife 
in the Vedic age was, therefore, very high. '* A man offers oblations 
to the gods jointly in a^pair." say’s he Rig-Veda (i. 173. s)l they 
arc like a pair of horses yoked to a diatiot i^lbid. VlII. 33. iSj. The seer 
Atri expressly tells Agni> ** Married pairs i^mithttnas^h), worn out by 
devout riles, jointly offer abundant sacrificial food, Agni. io thee who art 
mtghly *' V. 43. 15); and Ghosha, the lady seer, speaks of the 

tos'hig hustunds who make their wives sit down at the sacrifice (ff.K. X. 
40. loj. The 7ft*riiWy*i Jirditmana (tl. 2, 2. 6) dcdaies, “ There is no 
Sacrificial rite for a intui who is without a wife," and Parjini (IV. r. 33) 
tells us that the wife is called ' patni ‘ because of hcT purticipation at the 
sacrifice {yaina-satkyog^). 

The Rtg-Vedic hjTtins speck feelingly of the couple who arc united 
in mind (dampafi samana^ti'}, and the gods are invoked to shower their 
bltsssings on such a pair as associated togcllier they make their offerings h) 
th<‘ gods. Titus a hymn attributed to Manu, the father of the human race, 
prays: Gods, may tlie husband and wife, who witli one nrind purify 

the hltalions and offer them to you, who propitiate you with soma, ever 
mLvod with milk, may they, constaniiy associated, acquire^ appropriate 
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viandsr may thoy be able (o offer sacriSce! may they newr 
k- wanting in food (given by the gods). They retact not tlieir promises 
ro the gods, they withhold not year praise, but offer abundant sacrificial 
food. Blessed with youthful and adolescent oEfspring, and both having 
their poisons richly ornamented, they puss happily their whole lift. 
Offering .iGCcptable sacrifices, obtainftig the wealth they solicit, present¬ 
ing gratifying oblations to tfie gods, for the sake of inimortiUty enjoying 
personal union, tlic wife and husband worship the gods ” (A\F, VfM, 
ji. 5*9). A verse tiuiiiks the god Agni, for making the huslxmd and 
w'ifc of one mind V, 3. 2), ^nd anoiiier (Vllf. 7) addrtws 

-Agni himself ,is identifir^d with the couple, meaning tlial through him. 
that is, through oblations offered in fire, ttie husband and wife ure united 
nie strea^ of melte-d butter How towurds Agiii, even like wives, graceful 
and smiling, and^ of one mind with tlieir husbands IV. gfi, 8). 

Tliis spirit of union comes out beautifully in the Eiuirriage ritual, when 
,ahcr pacing the seven steps togetlier. die hridegroom addresses the bride: 

A fn^id bo thou, having pacitl the^ step with me; tbt counJe 
who jMiced seven steps together did become fiioiids, May I gain thy 
friendship, may 1 never fall off from thy friendship: may thou nt^T 
fall off from my friendship, Let ik unite togeiher: let us lesoivc tocelher 
that bound m love, and ever radiant in each othor’s company, meaning 
well towards each other, sharings together all enjovmiaits and pleasures 

we may imite our thoughts, our duties and oui: ideals" (Apastamba 
Maatrii-Brahma\fii. I, 3, 14), 

^ In a hymm of the Atkairva Veda, we find the husband and tire wife 



ime sppKcs aDout a 
oni: bijjn;li, aJl ol yoUp hy 
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my conciliatioti; be like Ihc gods dcfimdlng immortality late 

and early be vvell'Viilliiig yows *' (A-V. lU. 30, i-3i 6-7}' 

The tender afltxtitm oi the dcvoled wife tomes out iii many a. 
metaphor while the poets of the hjTrms ate speaking with raptitTE of 
tlu; gods whom they not only revere but also adore and love, " The 
mintls of the wise cling to thee, Indnt, as aftectioDate wives to a loving 
husband " (JV.T. I. fe. 11), says a seer. Vi^vamitm up ari iniagc 
of a happy home while dJstnisaing Indra after a soma libation: " Thou 
hast drunk the soma, fndra. hasten thou to thy aliode, a sweet wife 
awaits thee in thy happy home ” 111. 33* on whom all 

endearing epiliiets aop show'cred by the Rig-V^edic seers, is like Vinto 
a wife, above reproach and beloved of the husband “ I- 73 * 31 * 

Agtii is '■ like a wife on a eoiich, enough for all happiness " (RA\ I- 
66, 3); the sacrificer? raise an altar for Agni *' as a wife, desiTOUs ol tlic 
love of her husband, prepares a bed for him, decorated in beautiful 
attire " IV. 3. 2). The goddess of Dawn. Ushas, resplendent in 

her tieaiity, inspires the poeik fervour of the l^g-Vedic seers who speak 
of her feelingly as a virgin, as a j'outhfnj bhde tlct’kcd with every grace, 
as a lovely wife who displays her charms to win her hvisburid s alfection, 
as a wakeful mattorr wlw rises beUmts and wakes up the laggards, and 


so on. 


The wife is ideritided with the Vedic Indian's iiouse and home; 
'* The wife is verily the home," declares a seer (^.V. Ill- 53, 4) ^md 
[he Saiapatka Hrdbtnam (III. 3. i 10) asserts; " Tlic home has verily 
its foundation in the wife " and we have an echo of the same sentimciil 
ill later literaiun.- {Paiicbatantra IV. SiJ; ’Mhc house (one lives inj they 
drt not odi the home (gnAa), the juistness of Uie house is the home 
(proper)," 

The I4ig-Vedic hymns present portraits of a noble band of ladies 
illiistniting the high podtinii enjoyed by Kvomcn in the Vedic age, as 
and sanrificcfs, their independence and courage, and withal their 
womanly love and conjugal devodoii. Tlicrc is no exaggemtt^ colour¬ 
ing in the delineation of these characters; they are drawn to life with a 
kw masterly strokes, tn a brief dialogue, a short pmycr, or even a 
single ^tsrstf of impiassioncd uttcra.nc«f. In Qie first place we may mention 
the dignified matron, a kidy of the Atri family, who in her 

short but vigonna hymn of six veises reveals Jiersdf os a lady of forceful 
petsouality, dignified and restniincd. making oflerings m the gcxls for 
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h(:rs(7lE,. uDd wjiK&I sIk! gho^^'s h^r woman *s heart pra^’ing for'an atmos¬ 
phere of love and voikokJ in her home. Let her speak for herecdf: 
** Viiyavdm steps on to the hrc, facing ihc,eaat, vviQj the sacrifkiaJ 
bdle luU of the oblations of butter, chanting the glories of the gods wth 
bVumi of obeisance as the fulbfhniiii^ fire Uiiowb oat hjs 

beams in tJte glowing firmament and shines far and wide facing the 
^wn *' (^.r, V. liB. i). She prays to the Fire-god, " Agni, do thou 
repress our foes to ensure our great good fortime; Jet tlie riches brought 
l>y ihee be of the highest and best. Make perfect. 0 Agni. the wedded 
fife of die wife and the husband by mutual concord and restraint, and 
do tfiou overpowt!r the strength and energies of all those who would be 
hostile to lis " {B' V. 38. 3). 

Next, we have the picture of Indnisena Mudgaiani. a Jieroic Lidy 
who bravely drove her chariot anti helped tier hiiabarnl in warming 
hundreds and thousands of cattie welJ-pastniw!, ' in a memonible 
conflict in which both of them took part. It is probable that the fiJht 
was with a band of robbers who had lifted their cattle, as thi-,^lntlian 
tradition puls it. or it my refer to a hotly contested chariot-r^ace in 
which the husband anti Uie wife succeeded in winning the rich wager 
of cattle, as some rnodem scholars hold. Her husband’s hymn thus 
speaks of her exploits: The wind blew up her vesture as driving m 
her chanoi she won a thousatid; Indrasena. the wife of Mudgala got 
JiKumted upon a chariot In the quest of the cattlo-she won them iii the 
, caiij;iicL..The bnll harl been yoked for the Overthrowing of the onpo- 
nents: the charioteer with long (ilowingj hair made him roar: as the 
ireesistiblfe buU daidied on with speed, the opponents rushed towards 
Mudplani . With her as charioteer, rejoicing like a long sopaiuted wife 
meeting her, husband, swelling like a cloud pouring down min upon the 
ca^. and filled with die desire of winning the cattle, shall I win in 
this contest: may good fortune and provisions be our share " fit v V 
KW, 2 . 6, xr). ' * ’ ■ ' ■ 


, Then agaio. «w sorrotvs of iopimndia draw our sympathy, aii she 
pmes away hungering lor the company of her husband (.Agastya) who 
»s intent upon austerities and penances. The four short verees „f the 
dialogue bewcen the husband and therwife give a picture of dotnesfe 
life which was tioi perhaps a very uniisuai one in llie Vedie age Thus 
cues out Ia>pamudri: " For numy a long year in the past, both bv 
day and by night, as well as in the nwniings. have I been wearing 
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iQjr'Sclf out serv’tng thw diJi^ently; now d(K;ay, following upon advanced 
years, impairs die beauty of my limbs. I\tay not the hush.u:)ds meet 
Iheir wives ? Those ancient sages thal spread the truth far and wide, 
wlio forsooth talked with the wry gods, did beget children, nor did 
they brea^ their penances thereby, because those came not to an i?nd. 
Therefore sliould wivi's, the partners at the sacrihires, be apj^arhed by 
their husbands '* I. ijg. t-a). Agnstj’a answers that their 

penances have not been in vain, the necessary training in restraint has 
been acquired; with the help of the gods, they might now tnist them¬ 
selves amidst the enjoyment of the world. He says, *' In this world 
wc shall win die victory in the conflict with a hundred temptadoiis, if 
we esert ourselves mulnally together. In the midst of my prayers.and 
my stniggle for restraining the passioni!, desire came, from thk cause 
or fnnn that; k-l Lopamudra approach her husband; the unsteady 
ryoman lieguites the firm and resolute man " ( 1 . 170. 3*4), A conclud¬ 
ing verse tells us that the venerable sage discharged both his obligations, 
his duties Iwth of the dome^itir as well as of the ascetic life, and won 
true blessings from the gotls. In later liteniture also women are some- 
limes spoken of as leading men astray from the path of ascetic purity, 
as for example. In Alanui *' It is the nature of wonien to seduce men 
in this world; for that reason the wise are never iingiiardi'tl in thr com¬ 
pany of women. For women are able to lead astray in this world not 
only a fool, but even a learned man, and to make him a slave of desire 
and hunger. One should not sit in a lonniv place with one's mother, 
sister, or daughter; for the sens^ are powerful, and overpower ewn a 
learned man '* fll. *13-^15)’ ^*'1 Vaffihamihini enters a strong protest 

against such one-sided condemnation; he saya* *' Those who. from the 
ascetic point of view, enumerate the faults of women, to the exclusion 
of their Wrtiies, are, it seems to me, bad men; their words do not 
proceed from good .sense. Speak, in tnith, what fault is there among 
women, which is not practised by men ? Out of audacity the women are 
condemned b3» men; they are superior in virtues, says Manu “ (BriluU 
SaihArYd 74. 5-fi). 

A passage Iti the F^ig-Vetta has been quoted to show the bard- ■ 
ItearteducsK of women; but the context makes it cleur (hat it k there tor 
dramatic elfect, and implies no scorn of women. It ia put into the 
titouth. of the divine nymph Urvaii, who intent upon making the lovc^rck 
Pururavas desist from laying down hk life for hk love of her, says, 

’* Die not, Puroravas. ttuow not youreclf down, let not the hideous 
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M'ulv^s devour thee. Then: can be nn Friendisliip with womos, their 
hmts are the hearts of wolves “ [A.F. X. 95, 15), 

The high tegutid for the wife in tiie Vedic age also appears from the 
fact that she U regarded as the half that coinpJetes the husband. The 
Taittiriya BrMmaua ( 111 , 3. 3- 5) olwcrves, '* lire wile Is verily the 
half of ihc self " and the ^stapatha Brnhmana also gives the same 
position to the wife, although from another point of view, vir,. that the 
husband reproduces bltnself through the wife who is therefore called 
/HVd: “ Tire wife* in sooth, is onohalf of Iris own &dl’ hence, as long 
as he does not obtain her, so long he is not regetH>rateil, for so lung hr 
is incomplete. ' Completer 1 want to go to that mipreme goal/ thus he 
thinks** (.Srti. Hr, V. 2. I. to). Tlie Aiietreya Brahntaita (VJJ, 13) 
already quoted puts it mon? clearly and scieiidftcally. iTic Gopatha 
Br^hniana (T. 1 . 2) puts forward exactly the same view. The Rig-V^da 
(III. 53. 4) also dearly suggests the Same idea: “A man's wife is his 
dwdting, and verily his place of birth/’ ilanu (IX, 45) pots it very 
dearly: “ TIjc whole man (puruiha) is made up of these (three)—bis 
wife, himself and hk progeny. The sages have declared, ‘ The husband 
is the same as the wife/ " 

Here we find, in the early Vedic age. the discovery of a fact which 
modem biological iavestigatiotjs have proved to be a truth. Thus 
Prof, Julian S, Huxley observes in a recent publication of his (The 
S/rt'orris of Ltft, London, iQa 5 ) : ** Our of the most obvious character¬ 
istics of living things is that they reproduce themselves. Not only this, 
bnt that every' kind of living thing, reproduces iLself in the same general 
way : part of the living substance of Uic {parent or parents actually 
becomes the first beginning of the body of the offepiing " (pp. 1-2}. 
Again die ^jne writer observes. " AH methods of reproduction have 
this ill common—that the offspring, when traced back to its first begin¬ 
nings, is found to lie simply a part of the parent, which lietomes 
detached and then grows up. on its own account, it is. quite literally, 
a chip of the old block “ (p. 3). Apply-ing the theory 10 man. he asserts, 
*’ Cliildrtm originate as actual pieces of liidng substance detached from 
the body of their parents (p. 6). 

No greater calamity could befall a Vedic householder than the 
untimely death of his wife, who stands beside him not only in his 
secular duties, but also at the altar. The household fire which he 
brought home with his wife in the nuptial chariot, and which was set 
up and maintained with scdulou& care by the couple, now bums her 
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mortal ronmins, and becomes no better than ' fnneml fin? ‘ {savSg^i — 
K&{haka The widower ranst set up ;i new fire and seek a 

new partner at the daily offerings. Two courses anr open to him'— 
either be must forsake the world and become a fcu'cst-rtclusc [pana- 
praslhtt), or he lonst marrj' at once, immediately on the expit^' of the 
period of unpurily. if he prefers to t^ontimie in the householder‘s state, 
b+'i ause tlie paramount duty of the householder, the daily offering of 
the agnihotra, cannot he carried on without the wife, and the dis('-harge 
of this duty, w’hicb affects the whole of his future life here and hereafter, 
is certainly of far greater w-oight than any sentiment or eniotion. Thus 
says Manu: A twite-bom man. versed in the sacred law, shall bum 
a wife of equal caste who conducts heretdf thus (f-e. controls her thought, 
speech and actions) and dies before him, with the sacred fires used for 
the agnihoira^ and with the sacrificial impfenients. Having thus at the 
funenil given the sacred fires to Jus wife who dfe before him, he should 
many again, and again kindle the flit's'' Olantt. V. 1&7-160). 
Vajnavalkya also prescribes the same courset "The husband, after 
cremating his wife of virtuou-s conduct, ^ould obtain without delay a 
w'ifH, and also the lircs " (I, 8S)» Without such marriage, he will he 
neither a gnkastha nor a vdnapritstha, and as such, he wUl be outside 
the Jsrama scheme (nnuirdmiu), and this is incompatible with the entire 
scheme of organimtion of Indo-Aryan society. " He who after having 
been in the householder's order, again becomes a hrahtitacharitt. and 
not an ascetic (yn/f) or fofest-recIii,s<i {vanaprastha)^ is excluded from all 
the A twicc-bom man must not remain enttside the rtiramaji 

even for a single day; he makes himself liable to severe penances if he 
stays without any says Daksha (I. 10), one of the approved 

authorities on fiharma. 

The two great Indian epics, the Riim^yana and the MahabftSrala, 
present a bdlliant galaxy of grand women—some of the noblest figures 
that would do honour to any countr}'' and any age, " Liteiaturc can 
show no grainier tj'pes of womanhcKKl than are to be found in the great 
epic poems oJ Tntiia, types sketched in by master hands from notde 
models, and uniting in a few hemic figures all that is at once strongest 
and sw'CBtest, most lofty and inost devoted in hiunanity. observes 
Mrs, Artiiio Besant-' " In the ilcliiicalioii of women," points out 
.Monicr VVilliiiitis,’ " the Hindu poet throws aside all c.xagprratt'd 

* H'udam; dv 

11—26 
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coloudngi und draws from nature. Kailceyi, Katisalya, Mandodari and 
even die humpbacked Manthara. ate all drawn to the very life. Sila, 
Draiipadt and Damayanti engage our affections and our intoresit far 
more than Helen* or even Pentloi)e. Indeed Hindu wives are generally 
perfect patlcms of conjugal fidelity; nor can it be doubled that in Ihesjc 
delightful portraits of the j^Uvtaia (devoted wife), we tiave true repnf- 
sentations of the purity and simplicity' of Hindu domestic manners in 
early times. 1 tie e.^teiil to which this devotion was carried, even in 
little matteiSj is curiously exemplified in the story of Gamiliari, who, out 
of sympathy for her blind husband, never appeared in puhlir without 
a veil over her face. When she first heard tliat her future husbajid was 
blind, she From that moment showed her respect for him by binding her 
own eyes with a handkerchief, and always reniainiog blindfolded in liLs 
presence.” “ It is clear," continues the same writer, '* that in many 
instances tlierc was considerable dignity and elevation about the IcmaJe 
character, and that mui;h mutual aSection prevailed in fa m i 1 1^*1 
Nothing can be more btranrifuJ and touching than the pictures (if 
domesbe and st^iaJ happiness in tire i?<in>«ya*ni and MakahhArata. 
Children are dutiful to their parents, and submissive to their superiors i 
younger brother are respectful to cider brotheis; parents are fondly 
attached to their children, waidiful over iheir Interests, and ready to 
sacrifice thcmsclvts for tlieir welfare; wives arc loyal, devoted and 
obedient to Uicir husbands, yet show much independence ot character, 
aj^ do not hesitate to express thdr own opinions; husbands are tenderly 
affectionate to^vards their wives, and treat them with respect iuid 
courtesy: daughtors. and women generally, are \Hrtuouii and modest, 
yet spirited, and when oixasion tequires, firm and courageous; love and 
harmony reign throughout the family circle. Indeed, in depicting 
scenes of domradc affection, and expressing those imiveisal feelings and 
^obo^ which belong to human nature in all times and dl places. 
biiTibknt epic poetry is unrivallLd even by Greek epos.” 

Tliere IS a striking difference in the types of women fxirtraved in 

V they are toft, gentle and delicatr^ 

Sita, Kausal^ra, and even Kaikey. who nuikes use of her husband’s 
love for her m pmmg her ends. On the other hand, in the central 

T?’ ‘J*®.the episodes, we have portraits 

of heroic ladies strong and mpetuous nioUiers of heroes. We miss in 

SVaSva 1 S l Draiipndh in the wails 

of Kausalya the boUmg jre of Oandhiri. a single glance of one of whose 
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covered eyiK was enough to nudoi a limb of YtidhishlMni for the rest of 
his life- Nor can we omit from tiiis Est the brave Savitri wlio could 
wrench her husband from Itie icy grip of death, and who in her youth, 
k is said, aJlliough exquisitely beautiful in every limb, had such an 
aureole of dignity atiout her, tliat fhe loolred a veritubk; godd^, and 
no young ni;ui would vctiture to seek her hand in marriage. Nor.can 
wf forget V'idula, the heroic niotber of Prince Saiijuya of the Sauiinras 
on the banks of the Indus; the sou had suffered a cnishing defeat at 
the hands of his neighbours, ilic Siudhus, and lay dejected and low, and 
would rather save his life tlian risk another battle w-itit liis fierce eiicmios. 
Hut the mother would not hear of it; the words of fire with which she 
sought to inspire her son and rouse liim to action, are told in more than 
a huiulred verses in the Udyoga Paeva of the great epic (chs, I 33 'i 36 ), 
and with a recitation of them the niothcr of the Pari^vas sc-cks to revive 
the drooping spirits of her sons. 1*his section of the MahUbltiiraiit has 
deservedly Ijeeii designated fay<i (victory), and is ordained to he recited 
to a king when be suffers iti die hands of his enemies. 

In the age depicted in the epics, the method of worship by sacrifices 
siiU continues—Draupadt still stands beside Yudhishthini nt the Kajasuya 
and the Asvamedha, tint we hoar less of die agnihotra; new deities arc 
looming up Ix'hind the ancient Vedic ones, or the old deities are l>cing 
approached in a new spirit; new mj'ths am appearing, or the old ones 
present themselves in a new garb. Necessarily the social organisation 
undergcK'S a slight change, but the supreme tdc»aL; are the aanic as ever, 

tJut of the numerous female rharncters in the Paranas, one stands 
out proinincnt. &Iaduksa, the queen of King Ritadbvaja. She inculcated 
to her four sons the sui>eriority of spiritual life to worldly life and thus 
enabled tlWfiii l€» win emancipation {Markatiiftya Purann, chs. .\xv ff). 

It has been said that w'oman in ancient India was never regarded 
as man's equal, and that she w.a5 not to be independent at any stage 
of her life. The question n^qlitres to be examimid with some care. 
Equality as iriidenstood in the West means an equality of rights, and 
in this sense it has no place in Indian thonght, where life is valued as 
affonding opfiorlunities for spiritual uplift through duties to lie discharged 
by one's own self, and not for claiming material r^jmforis through rights 
to be ossened agninst others, as has been already pointed out. The 
scheme of life as Eketched in the Indian sacred literature contemplates 
an equality in the ultimate results, viz. spiritual emancipation, for every 
mdtvtdual. of whatever caste, order or sex. Equality of rights the Indian 
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sages never discuss, except as regards the common human right of 
winnuig saivadon, and a» equality oi duties for all individuals irrus 
spective of all inlieretit differences is an imjx>ssibility, in the family, the 
s<x:iety, or the nation. We have seen that each member in society has 
his individuit! duties deteimined by his jxjsition in the oarno-grade or 
die d^rauta-scheinc, and the duties of the two sox-divisions are equally, 
if not even more diaily, distinct; and as in the other casta, each sex 
has to render its own duties to achieve its advance. An equality of 
duties, or a mutual interchange of duties, between the sexes, is impossi¬ 
ble: the absurdity of it is paumt to everyone. 

Each unit in the whole organic scheme of society has its o^vn 
fuiictton, and a neglect of this function will bring down Its own ptinish- 
inent. This applies to woman as it does to everjfone else. Thai the 
husband is not doing his duty to her, is uo excuse for tlie neglect of her 
own duty. Hence, even if the husband be liereft of virtues, a wife 
who cares for her own spiritual progress must nut neglect her own duty 
towards him {Matfu. V, 154)- Her duly is to serve tlie husband, not to 
seek service from him. 


The woman's duty is to hear diildreii and to rear them up; for her 
these duties are natural, they on; bom with her [sahaja). that is, slw is 
fitted by her very birth as a woman for Uicm. Her responsibilities as 
mother she most not try to repudiate because of the inherent troubles— 
the sacrifice of comfort, ttie suffering from positive pain, because the 
path of duty is always beset with difficulties, *' A duty delcmiined by 
birth (sakaja karma) should not be forsaken, even though it has defects 
inherent m it, bec.ause all exertions, all undertakings, are encompassed 
by one or other defect, even as lire has a cover of smoke " (Gita XVlll 
4S) A woman who would repudiate the duty of inothorhood would be 
condemned _as an abnormal character in India. TIk- woman sliines most 
w^lc carting out her feminine duties: slie lowers hemelf by working 
a^r purely masculine itkals. She would make herself ridiculous by 
eJa^g an identity of teinperamenl ,ind functions with man. In 
rnolhcrhood aUmu does marriage become holy, the mere indulgence of 
affecUon has no right to be. 


Her duties as a mother arc too exacting to pennit a woman to pas 
through the course of rigtutnis discipline and austerities requisite for 
moral punftcatioii, for spmtual advance, Tiierefoie tiu* scriptures 
assure her ibat if she but ca^ out her own duties, and only assi^.iates 
hers*df wjifa her husband in the religious exercises, in the worehip through 
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sacrifH:c-s, wicl vdws, practised by her husband, she fnUy shares in the 
iiiuraj discipline and in the lesttlting purification—^in tlw advance 
achieved towaixbi the goaL Manu declares: " Whatever be the qualities 
of die husband with whom a woman is united according to the law, 
such qualiriis even she assumes, like a river running down to the ocean 
^i.e. as a river becomes salt after uniting with the ocean). Manu then 
gives the ejcampie of .\kshamaU. or Amiidlratl. the wife of Vasiahtha. 
and others, and observes, " These and other women of low birth have 
attained eminence in thus world by tiie respective good qualities of their 
husbantls '' IX. 22-24). Therefore, hi the joint performance ol 

their duties, the wife is to follow the initiative of the husband, and these 
duties are detenmned by the husband's varna and 4 sramti. Hence 
Gautama {XV111. 1) ordains, " A wife is not independent with respect 
to (the fulfUment of) tlie sacred diitj'" and he adds, " l.et her 
not violate her duty towards her husband. She must not su[jer5edt' 
her husband. Site should be restrained in word, in eyes, and 
iti deed “ ((Tfla. Dh. S, XV^IU. 2-3). We liavc seen Unit since thv 
earliest times, as evidenced bj* the Kig-Vedk hymns, fhe Indian ideal oi 
family life was tliat of ' a couple united in rtiind>' and also united in 
action, and as the ideal was one of spiritual advancement, this impli^ 
uiiire in worship, unity in religious obsoni^iuiees. “ In that family 
where the husband is pleased with liis wife, and the wife with her hus¬ 
band, happiness wtU assuredly be lasting" (.UaHii. lit- 60). The svife 
call have no religious observances apart from those of her husband: 
” There is no satrifidal perfomiance. nor a vow, ntir a fast for women, 
apart from their husbands: as she aUctitLs upon her hiisf^nd, she will 
for lhat reason be exalted in heaven," says Mann (V, 155}, Tire 
Vfsfiwfi SnmVi (XXV. 15) and the Mahdbharaia (XI 11 . 46* 3) 
same verse in almost the same words. There is positive prohibition of 
the vow 01 fasting for a woman whose husband is living (KfsAan. XXV. 
16). Tile respect due to the woman on account of her painful duty and 
heavy responsibility as mother, is point£*d out in the DkarmaiJ$tras in 
very strong terms; " The women, destined to bear cbfldren as they 
are, are possessed of the highest excellence, are wordiy of woiship, and 
brighten up the household with their radiance; in the homes the wives 
are veritable goddesses of fortune, with no difference whatsoever. The 
begetting of offepring. die nurture of those bom, and the canying out 
of the daily duties are possible because of the wife, as we see l^fore 
our eyes. Offspring, the due discharge of religious duties, faithful 
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highest roDjugal happiness* anti btaides, hravenly WLss for the 
fathers and for one's own self, all these things are absolutely dependent 
on Ihc wife *' (.VtfffM, IX. 26-28), 

The dependence of woman upon tiian is also adverted to in the 
senp^ because of her inability to protect hex^f; she cannot defend 
lierseu agamst physical tnolestatbn, weak and frail as she is; the 
Mahahhutata (XlIL 37 ' 43 ) observes that she is ordinarily wanting in 
^ra siren^ loo ; and a passage in the Rig-Ve^a fVl i 1. 53, 17) ohsc-m^s 
that the mmd u( a woman is difficult to be controlled. Vasiahtha (V, 
1*3) say's, A woman is not independent, she is dependent on nian...” 
Here they quote at^ the following verse; “ The father protects her in 
childliood, the husband protects her in yonth, the son protects her m 
advanced years; a woman is never fit to depend upon herself " This 
verse js given in the same words by Baiidhavana [H i icl w vi^nn 
(IX. a), and by the MahaU^r^fa {XHI. 46 4). ^ 

In advanced years, the woman is placed under the charge of fire 
sun. and cerfeiidy m htdia this does not impjy any inferiority ; to the 
1 v^ltablc deity, .is we have seen in the teacher’s final address 
to iho student m the TaiUmys UpanishatL To the Indiait son the 
mother s word is law. The son is always even like a Irahy to his mother 
^ (XII. ar. 5 . ^ 1 ) say., - A man. aven'ife.^h ^ 

have sons and emndsons, is like a baby of two yoara wlu-n h, 

|o to maihnr ate. , tondml yoa^.- 

'“"'t ""f ™«aWe than a tutor U‘PiMyiya). Ilia tihff 
mou. thou ih, fatlier:" bscusa, expito, Iho Pu5L« 

SliS.Ti'S.'S'.S'SSC*' "f” 

IS to be cast off; bm a mother docs not Irecome aiT^l^s "to ber^^n 
under any cireumstamt:* whatsoever (Vtts XT ft « t, ‘ 

Thr muthur .xrrta hrmrll i„ numberi ™' i ' 

therefore be must rentier consinnt serv-k^ imto 1 !r ^i! ^ = 

uri outcast," says Apastamba [m.l l m! S 'T T" ^ ^ 

tnothcr 15 respected by everyoiie' in Etimna, k ^‘^P“cbmt 
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India, her presence is anspicion^, she pays no toU at a feny, like the 
brahmatihdnfi .(sUident) ar the asOJtic (Alutnu. VIII. 407)- 


In a tfounirj^ wLerc the mother is an object of worship, widow* 
marriage is unthinkable. " VVIt.1t is the price the Indian woman pays 
for a worship 50 precious ? Ttie puce is the absolute invioLibiUty of 
niarriage. Tire worship is at bottom the worship of steadfastness and 
purity. If it were conceivable to the Hindu son Lliai iiis mother could 
ccasc for one mometil to he faitliful to his father^whatever tire provo 
cation, tlie coldness, or even cruelty, to which she might be subjected— 
iit that monjent his idealism of her would Irecoinc a living pain, .4 
widow remarried is no better in Hindu eyes than a woman of no 
chaniclcr.-.Once a wife, always a wife, even though the bond lie sliared 
with others, or remain :ilways only a name. That other men should 
be only as shadows to her. that her teel should be ready at all tunes to 
go forth on any patli, even that of death, as ilie companion of 
husband. Ihesi* things coristittilL' the purity of the wife in India,"' Tht- 
closeness and sacredness of the marriago tie thus renders widow'-mamage 
imiJo^ble in India, Efforts at widow-marriage made by relormers have 
met with hut little n?spons(t in Uiis country. The girl's father gave hi^r 
away to her husband, to whom she iK’Iungs for ever: hence when her 
husband dies, she cannot be rumarried, as ttiere is no one to give her 
away, Tlie father cannot revoke the gift otice matle- Only «ice is a 
maiden given in marriage, and only once does a man say. I give ^ 
(.Hrtmr, IX, 46), iTie husband dies, but reahy he not dead; he is 
waiting on the other ride where she is sure to go if ’’ she do^ not insult 
hLs memory* " {Mnnn. V. ” A faithful wife who dc-sires to 

dwell after death with hyr husband, must never do anything that might 
displease him who took her hand, whether he be alive or dead. At h<^ 
pleasure let her emaciate her body by living on pure flowers, roots 
fruit; hut she roust never even mrution the name of anotber man after 
her husband has died. Until death let her be patient of hardships, 
controUed and chaste, and strive to fulfil that most excellent duty which 
belongs to wivLS who know but one husband only (J/ewM- v. 
Tsfi-iiii) " In reward of such conduct, a woman who cenh^ her 
taught.', speed, ond seHons. gsins !n this life hfeh renown, snd u. lie 
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riKXi world a place near her husband " (Martu. V. 166), " TtiL- nr- 
raarmge of wdows is nowhere prescribed ia the rules concerning 
mamage. This practice is condemned by the teamed anionn the twice- 
b<.ni rn to o,iu» •• IX. 65-66). It is sai-rilcgc; it is odoltoty. 

CONCLUSION 

The Vc-dic Indians made a supreme effort to understand the fimda- 
meiimJ ineanme and the purpose of liie; they discovered that life is a 
continued pilgnmage to the infinite and die ctemaf. and they applied 
tniths th^ovcTed in the tn^urse of their philosophical inv^tigations 
to the orgj^^tion of society^ made philos^iphy the essential basis o( 

^ goal-in 

Mtammg spiritual enumcipation lies, according to the Indian scheme of 

organism attending to its ovm 
W { 50 arf/r«rom). as determined by 

the diverse environments in which it is bom. bv the varvine stuns of 

differeidiatbti rff sex. 

riu vuy fact that this society, with spiritual freedom as its goal, has 

SrJni T ^ “‘•^''•'‘hstandine tfie terrible onsc-ts of cultures barically 
different from its own. is a proof in itself that there is truth in the 
prmcjples underlying ,te structure, dial it is bmad-basi'd iinon the fimHa 
tn.to of h«m«„ life. Nov.rt.d«. i. "to 

rediKovored, and 16c law framed ancw.^whIl‘„S®^™Wd'° Hh 
a consciousness of the spirit within and obeyed with 

m«a„u.mdc as spEritaX%rato'^iS H " 

and wilhal sdUcssly, acUve; j, will manifest M rfe« 
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vision, in cbeerfnl ami resoluiu devotion to a definite liigh jiiirposo, iti 
a predominance of the xattva constituent of our self; it can never consist 
in a base tetiremenl from active life, in passivity, dnliuiss and shtlidity, 
that tSj in the predoTninance of the iamas constituc’nt, which hangs like 
n. curtain over the ondetsiandtng and darkens the penception of truth, 
producing iHusioti artd error, Tliis shain spirituaJiiy dreads trouhie and 
hankers after security; it is tnarked by ignoble ease and ignoble fear. 

Added to this internal decay, there is an innisli of external forces 
that have thrown us quite out off our feet, Tlie aggressive t ivilijiatian 
of the West, willi a conception of life which is mainly mateniilistic— 
\vith an outlook mainly industrial, and thus fundamentally 
from ours, has caught us in its iron gnp. Many of us have Ijeen ' n c 
by the dazrling glare of its industrial ism. They are liegiiming to ihmk 
that (lur sidvatiorv lies through an iiuportsitinn of Wfstern institnttous and 
are duped bv the illusion of a siMralled progress, wliich is quite often in 
Lriilh nothing bui a positive retrogrcision. They would iiullun^igly 
even introduce in our midst insiiiutious that the liest tin night 111 the 
Wet has found effete and jejune, defective and even harmful. But 
nothing short of a catastrophe like this could muse us from the 5tuT>or 
and somnolence into which we had sunk. It has given m an awakctimg 
for which we cannot but be thankful. Contact with Western life ior 
over a century has now made it amply dear that the modem Eimq>ean 
or American liffi its brigbt<?r and diirk^^r asj?c?cls, equ^ll> tic 
present day Hindu life. At this juncture wc require a soatthmg analysis 
of boUi the civilira lions, a critical appreciation of all that \s great and 
good in both the cultures, ami an mtdligent grasp of all that is vreak 
and defective in either- .A rompiirative study of the rtvo cullures by 
the Indians and for the Indians has tiecome u vital nec^ity, Let us 
hope that thU very struggle with an alien cirilizatiou will impart^ new 
life and vigour to us; lei us acquire strengtli from the conflict itself. 
There can be no organic Rrowtlr. it is said. wiUioul a stimulus; then let 
this stimulus from without ad\'ance our growth, not retard it, 

Our case is not so hoprdcss as might at first sight Iw suppoii*’d. 
Tlie impact of Indian culture with Islam brought forth Ramrinanda and 
Kabir Nanak and Chaitanya. India accepted ihdr interpriuation of 
tire purpose and meaning of Ufc. adopted the course of di^iphue and 
conduct sketched out by them, and the great mass of *1)^ 
tion, from one end of the country* to the other, still follow therr load. 
And the race of these supermen is not extinct yet. That great souls like 
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Sii Riunakiishna, out of their aboiuiduig love foj* suffering huntiwity, 
deign to come down and dwdj amongst us, inspiring us wilU their lives, 
and directing us with their precepts, shows that there is still hope for 
US. They shape their course not from injiuictions and ordinances, but 
from an Intuitive perception of right and wrong, from a direct visiort 
of truth; it n they who can break the shell of form and convention that 
hides the great truths embedded in our sacred litEmtute. and interprel 
them for us anew b words Umt we can understand and apply to our 
life, it is they who can ^vb us ihc tnfc lead. Hveti thus is vindicated 
the promise conveyed in the Bhagavod-Gita that the Supreme Spirit 
incariuites Itself for revivbg the dharma whenever it fades and witlicrs, 

and whenever the forces of darkness and evil raise their licads to stifle 
it' 


' Tlw HtlifKl will b* dealt witli 

wtiti-r. 
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Gods live in joy where woni«r» are revered— so says M.inu, meaniiifi 
tiupreby tbaL reverema; lor women is ont of ihe essentia] qualities that go 
to iTuikc a seK^Ply really (^iviluretl. It also follows that this contlition 
largely obtained in the old Indi>-Atyan society . Indeed> Georges 
ejemenceau takes the prevalence of this condition as a measure of the 
supreme height to which the ancient Indian culture rose. He is surprised 
to t'lfid that not only the Vedk jrauiheon cannot be without goddesses but 
the being id woman is there in llu- vety conception of the saciiftciai ftre 
which is the first and lop:most divinity of Vedic devotion. Anti he pro- 
to obiserve lliai the Asian contribution of Virgin Mary proved a 
saving gift to Christum ity. 

As a nuiKcr of fact, lire personality as wdl as Hie lit-auty of woinnn 
niakes a strong appeal to the V*edic mind. We have to take note that 
the Word t\ilt\ in the Vedas conveys a sense of dignity ■ meaning ne/ri, t.e, 
directress. Coming from tire tribute to her cliaracter to the love of her 
form, we find that the very plan of the Vedic altar has been made altor 
lire model of a w'omati : ’* The oriii should Ire broader on tlu* west side, 
contrarUd in tire middle and bro:id again in the cast; for of this shatre 
they praise a woirum... There by he ntukes the altar pleasing to 
the gods.”' Indeed, with tire uneient sages tlie idea of wonum never 
fails to give an inspiration of some kind. She citlls forth thrills of 
romantic adniiration for her graces and glories. And a mptimuis joy 
in her love sire arouses. Her beauties so fully occupy the poetic Icmpcia- 
ment of the m/iw thal Ihe sparkling loiwa suggests to them no other simile 
than that of a bright woman. When a god is summoned for sirecdy 
arrival to the sacrifice, look at the simile used: 

" Come. Indra. come iii eager haste. 

Our hymns to hear, our food to taste, 

Like lover lured by female charms, 

WTio rushes to his mistress's arms.” 

In offering praise to Agni. the affectionate homsehold deity, the sages 
must think of him as '* lover of maidens, the husbanri of women.” 

Everj» aspect of female beauty is lovingly dwelt on. A current of 
delight passes at the thought of the woman returning home with the 

* dSul. Bt. |, 3. 1^. 
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waierpit. Tht goddess of dawn, Viihas, is hmJtd as " tlit mistress of 
the world " and ’* the most peqxrtijal of ail females." Through her the 
Vedic woman receives homage to her aUractions: 

" Thou sweetly smilest, goddess fair, 

Disclofiiiig all thy youthful grace, 

Thy bosom bright, thy radiant face: 

And lustre of thy golden hair," 

Reactionaries are cveiwbere, India, live Vedic hero of free love, 
Ls tcfwtied to have considered wonum's mind as ungoveinable/ Against 
the nefft ideal has been set up the inteTpretation of nan as * myrri'/ Le, 
evil personified.’ There is a refmeocc to w'Otnan's power of extracting 
presents from her hmlwnd by cajolery.' Tlie Smriti quotes tfie testi- 
rnony of the Sriiti to prove her ct'iI nature. Even a not strictlj- fheciIo> 
gjfial text, the Giia fix,32), saj's, “ For, O son of Ehilha, even those who 
nre of sinful birth, women, V'^aMyas, Sudras likewise, resorting to Me, 
attain the supreme goal." There is a ritual for the bondage of woman, 
and the text of Ihe Bi^maijia^ concludes; " The wjvis have no right 
whatever either to Ibeir own bodies or to a heritage," 

Bur these are only occasional jarring notes which dtrl not acquire 
voliunt enough to siibdue tho total effect of Itaramny. For the same 
Bralimaiii'} recovers its good humour in tlie cotirae of relating the 
Vajai»ya sacrilice. and says: " ' Wife, let us ascend to heaven.' and 

tin- wife answers, * yes. let iis ascend ‘ . When he has a wife . lie Ls 

t;ompfete. As a eomplere individual vrtlJ 1 go Qia way to heaven."* No 
1«K a sage limn Yajinmilk^'a' compiires a m.'in without a wife to a legume 
wilhtnit one uf its two valves and goes on to sav that the void in man is 
surely filled up by his wife. The Silrya-SnJfeto or the wedding hymn 
considers wife as a blessing indeed. 

She could be a blessing because marriage in those remote riavs was 
far from being a fulfiljuiml of a soulless social oblipatinn 
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gaiumg the admiration of a cMvalrons youngman whom may ina^. 
There is hardly any rcatricUon on her movemejits. bhe gc^ alwut 
freely to parties and pla«xs of saciiftdai lunctions. Her 
helps her with useful inPoducTions and inatructons m imdmg a hosPan^ 
A Vedtc verse tdis us that there ate many girls who beeome 
with wealUi while there ant some of a more refin^ nature who ^id 
pleasure in devotog their thoughts to sccunog husbands of the.r own 
likinc nn this Muir comments; *' May we not infer from this 
timt freedom of choice in the selection of their husbiin^ was allc^xd. 

sometimes at least, to women in th^ times? 

Endowed with a thoroughly well-balanced culture, the woman ol die 
Vedic days naturally claims a voice in her own mamage- ^ " 
without Sy question, because she has education It js dLstmctly 
enjoined that she should go through a full cour^ of brahmacfiarya 
which mcojis studies to acquire knowledge of the Vedas. By means o 
her Vfdic studus she acquire such accomplistimenfcs as may eua 

to will a young husband. i. t ij 

Uter lawgivers like Maim have also tmdntaincd dial she should 

lo br&hfmckarya #uid the rmnisige arisiiig uul oi this con i n. 
known os brahma, has been most recommended. Tlus lonii of im^age 
requires parental sanction, whidi is sympathetic instead of proving an 
imposition, as the girl has u certain mental devdopincnt. 

Soma is interesting. It runs thus; " Sita-Saviin came ® 

Ptajapati and saluting him asked for penmssioii to apprtKah 
her complaint. She loved Soma, slic said, while he loved hrad^ia. 
Praiapati made for her a paste of a sweet-simdUng substance, to whi^ 
he imparted potency by the recitation of certain {ormiiLTS. and pamU^ 
it uiwii her forehead. She ihen returned to Soma who iirented her to 
approach him. She desired him to promise her his society and to t^ 
her what be had in his hand, whereupon he gave her ilic three V edas, 

The spirit of self-choice does not abate too soon. The names of 
DamajTiiiti and Savitri are the most popular. Both These heroines of 
inspiring love and purity marry the husbands they desire. Not li^ss 

■ liwtti obiwv* in !''■<«« " Oailil 

(d thr perifld, tbiBgh It to *m ancmaia le wtiai wtEiit th* fulo af marriige 

|iiil»vity then ob t ai nni .** „ i. 

• A.y. m. 4. t' *' w «.— 
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^preaaivc is the character of Draupadf. She says she wiU not marry 

v-^i apprciacbinii the taijscU Jaiattaru telis hur 

brother Vasuki that a woman manics either for love or for duly The 

“ Imsljand afler fit-r own mind tOl 
^ husband* goes down to die time of 
‘^'.P“’<xi ;■' “rfy 'wBigm of Brihinimk ci^•ili»li„„. OarUer 
ft^ t w noUing on. ,i^nd woman tiends under Indignity set 

d«Jj2! ^ gntditaiiy she is reduced to a state of dreamy 

WTiat in earlier days gave her tide to respect for her feeUtigs was 

Hmr^in I ^ ^ svmyuya or study naturally gave her 

HESS * tf Z "'"t h sdf-coiisciousnesj as weti as of vouthful- 

hS' <!* 5. prayer-book of wedding, tluf groom'asks tlie 

c forthwith to go to bis house and there nile aver aJJ *' This can 

a ( 1 ‘fcrence to a young ^von^□n. titiosa* sa^-s that 
blossomed mio a woman and now the bridegre«.n ha.s come to 

e^r ZL nm *J«vdopmont. how^ 

S^ywi lJres*-rred a pencil-sketch of elrgant nioelestv 

L «»« jiiai as Jht- bride at the sight of her falher-m- 

Jaw withdraws m shyness with a rhythmic inrhluktion «f th*. h™Tti- \ 

fathi'i and imi^ntly he^injic tum tiilk mth th^* 

scene bemmes Lmatk and dm Th t . 

proposing Iier marriage with the gtJi 

the hold of her father’s hand, she hatiK lier h^l!I 5 6^* away imm 

glances athwart and takes to coontmg^J>w,rtN?d]v 

held in her lovely hand, ^ a^wfrtNjdly the petajs of the lottis 

A couple of veT«is in the Afharua^Veila* 
who has been left too long waiting for a 

S4yA4^ trMn ia tt/ityumnuf^^ ?? t' 1 11=6 i ^ i ^ - Gon(1 

meatkMWid In th# SSttsi <uu| Smriti. .»htfc u». ^ >• « ™nJy 
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Aiyfinuiti is to grant that she may tiovv hnvc her own turo and 

let other wtimcn gather rovintl her wrsddijig party ► for she is tired of 
attending niarriage ccfemonies of odicrs. 

The numerous spells and charms recommended by the Athan^a-Veda 
to compel the love of man and woman also point to the same tradition 
of tmioTi amongst fully developed jjersoiis. The languagi* u.wd in them 
leaves no room for tuislakiug tire age of the persons concemed. Mai'donell 
and Keith obsen-e: The initrrkge ritual also <iuite deariy presumes 

that the mamage is a real and not a nominal one; an essential feature is 
the talcing of the bride to her husband's home," etc. 

During the ago of the Smritis, authorities are availabh for the 
marriage of girls in botlt youth and childhood, Die echoes of the Vedk 
injunction, how'cver, have not yet completely died away. The Vedk 
practice is traceable in the use of the woid apt in the danse apraptatnapi 
(although tinder age), where Manu (JX. 8S) recommends rather ^ving 
away a girl in marriage even if she has not reached propter age^ in the 
circumstances of a good husband being found earlier. But on the 
the Sniphs stand out predominanlly in favour of early marriige. And 
this inspiration, it appears, was mainly derived from a Jrong demand 
for increasing the man-power of the Brahmanas, Die Smu pmvid^ 
for taking back an imiaithfiil wife into the husband s home and heartli. 
This is echoed in the Smriti’; " A wife (though) tainted by sin, whether 
she be qiiarrelsomep or has left Ihc house, or has suffered crimtiial lorcej 
or has fallen into the hands of thieves, must not Iw abandoned," etc. 

It may be nottfd that in the RSmayatta we meet prolxably for the first 
time with the iinmaaly traatment of a wife as in the denial of the hus¬ 
band's home to Sita* The punishment of Ahal.va in the samo book 
goes against the dictate of Vasishfha S^nnVi and abo digresses from the 
original story,* where her amours with Indra are reftntd to without 

worrying about invenKng a tragic fate. 

The unrelenting impositkm of a soulless chastity and the immtcilec- 
tuat execution of its distorted ideals were In reality a blunt cariwtuiB of 
the virtues llint in the creative age of the past were held in their proper 
I. > S IS- rr pi«txibei dunu* and 
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pcis|>M:tive and nmmtamcd in their fine proportion* Tlie old Savitri 
legend told by the sage Jlarkandt^ is extitmoly edifying and inspiritig. 
Curiously enough, a Pumna comp<»S4'd in the tliini century A.D., and 
attrihuti’d to the very' same ^farkandGya. rehttes the fond devotion of 
Arrasuya who carries her husband on her Ixick to his courtesan’s house I 
3tanu 154) appears to deny alJ individual values to a woman when 
he asserts: " Even if a husband is lacking in all virtues, only indulgtjs 
in sense pleasures and posst^sses no good riualities of any kind, he must 
ever be honoured as a god by a virtuous wife." Admiration for extra* 
vagant chastity is reverberated in laU'r Smrjtis* This was not only 
jwssible hut altogether inevitable, simply betaiW the child wife with her 
undeveloped raiud wns given to nurse foolish notions about herself and 
was afraifi of dcirmnclitig any consideration for her personality. Wild 
ideals of Panranika chastity had little chance of acenpLance in Vedic 
times, when women Irad a refmed thinking fncully tlial syou1<1 nol put 
tip with any cnide sermon tampering with her sense of self-respect, that 
would not jdeld to love by ordinance. 


Womankind had no fnean share in illuminatmg the Vcdic age with 
the light of wis<lotn, It was the possession of culture tliat helped her to 
assert herself and fn Ho so with grace. She burst into creative vigour 
and could not be crippled with routine duties. She discovered herself 
and could express herself too. Her intcilechial achievements spoke 
through the Vedic literature. There are a number of women Biiges who 
produced beautiful Vedic verses One of them, Vlrh, daughter of the 
sage Ambhrina, composed a duster of Iiymns rm-ealing her vast con- 
tx'ption—tiie famous Dcvisukta, Women served also as priests in 
^crificcs.^ Participation in sacrifidal functions was a matter of course 
We come across an exceUent simUct Like women sometimes keeping at 
home, the wind^ods live behind the veil of clouds; and sometimi they 
co^ out and make themselves felt, like women looking fine while freclv 
taking part m sacnficial festivities and chanting hymns/ One mu^l 
tear m mind that simUes are coined after well-known facte. The same 
has been told ^ihout rhetoric too: From the earliest times women have 

be^ frciiuentmg pubbe sacrifices and arc verity the mainstav of all 
religious ntes/ 
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S^iivavar;! is found sa>nng her prayers alone. i;siL-ill>\ liowevRr. 
the husband and wife perform satriftces together. This ^dition is 
carried on in tlic Ara^yakas and Srania-sutms, The wife is asked to 
say the to bt present at the place of sacrifice and to join the 

chorus in singing the sdj»(irt5.* She hsis been rtn'ornmended as the 
tiisa;parablp partner in doing every ritual duty\ Site is requin^^to read 
out Vedic tejcfe according to the instructioiis of her husband. She ha.s a 
long r*le to play in ooniirt tion with the ritual acts prescribed try the 
fCfishAii-Yafus. In unmistakable lenns slu* has been offered eqiia 
rights' with her husband in sacrifkia! performanrcs, Vedic evidence 
has tK-en adduced to say that the wife is iniliaitMl into the studies of the 
Vedic torn and at that time she tiw round her waist a rH[Jc of sacred grass. 
Tliis is known as and it ran down to much later ages. 

It has Wen observid: " Tiiero am two classes of women—timse given 
to Vedic Icamhig and those given to domestic dutiM. For the foraier are 
prescribed the sacred cotd, thr five sacrifices, Virdk studies and Imng on 
alms received in the familv. For the latter, the sacred lord ls some ow 
to W- Given bdore marriage.”* A si^ction of the Brahmana is ated by 
n Smriti* in regard to the Vedic perauashtns of maidens who wore 
sactud thread and chanted the SS^-itrf hymn. Upa>uiyf*ta for girls 
gradually fell into disuse and Mann considemd that matriuge teretnony 
should serve this puqiow as well. The Tantrika age restores to her 
stunc lost rights such as access to the scriptural texts, but it toge er 
confuses tho meaning of her vitaliruig personality. 

Attempts at squeezing this personality begins with the Grthya 
She is rudely warned not to meddle with the Vedic #«aliters. Notices 
are avaSable. however, of her receiving editcatioft. She is offm-d ^me 
port in the household fue-worehip. bot is ruled out of major ntuate 
performed publiclv. On the other hand, the strictly Vedic school sought 
to uph<dd tlie dignity of woman. With force of argument suppeated by 
Vedic documents and a solemnity of feeling guided by broad comman 
sense, Jaimini* stands up for her fullest asstKiahon with Vi«iic 

‘ rail. Jf. IV. 7. s: IV. It »: iV. IT 4 Ithr mti^ehni U) li q1«m™ that th* 
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observances, And Pantiii take& care to define ftatni as the wife who keeps 
company with the husband in the perf(>rmRnce of ritiiaU. In fact, it is 
not the original authors with ihe eniandpaled laind of creative thinkeni, 
but the mecJtanicjiliv minded comnitnutors' who worked for the stip- 
pression of rtic nghts of women, they bluntly assumed to W in 

league W'ilb ignorance and illusion. 

But the sages of the UpanisUads had no such [wor conception nf 
woiitanhooiL In hici there was provision for the etlucation of girls and 
they were admitted into institutions of learning where the sj'stem of 
co-education prevaikd, A clear tefercjir.e lo ii is found in tlic Aitart^ya 
U pants had.' t^Tiile going to give a Ic'sson oti Eugenics, it dm-cts, 
presumably for the sak*- nf decency, that expectant ntolheis shouid now 
go away and return when this lecture Is cnncludert. In some branches 
of study, there wen; specialists too.* Among ihe exceptional women of 
the Upanishadlc times the name of Maitreyi stands out in bold relief. 
The lustre af her spiritual mind illumines the world even tCKfay. For 
slice r intellectual aemnen. two women stand out in singular brill lance. 
An all-India religious conference takes place in the prc-historic age, and 
another in the post-Biiddhistic age, Tlwy liavo hcen summoned not for 
tuen? academic debate, but for the establishment ol principles that should 
govern the spiritual life of tbt* nation. The former is championed bv tlie 
sage Yajhni.-alkya, and the latter by the greal Sadkaracharya, In Hit* first 
conference, convened by King Jauaka, when the sages asocmilled from 
.all <iuarters of India, an- silenced, Gfirgi, the <la»gbtcr of Vac],aknu. 
Imldly Tist-t on behalf of the humiliatcfi. She is defeated, but only after 
putting up a tough fight. In the sfjcond con ft-retire. Sankara, in tht? 
course of his rt-Ugio^ conquest, confronte the redoubtable champion of 
rituaLs, .Mandana Misra. And the task of presiding over this momejitous 
iiicclirig fells upon Ubhayabhirati. Mandana's wife. The histon* of the 
world docs not yield another instance of a woinnn being chosen as the 
judge of a. mitamg of so much imixir1.ance of the day and making such 
.an exceptional dfimand cm her mtellei tual ability as wdl as imrgritv. 
/^nd she givts the verdict in favour of Aahkani, witfi the result that her 
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hushind becomes a monk and n disciple of liis opponent, whose view 
beticefortb becomes acknowledged as Uie paramount creed of the 
country- 

No education is complete that docs not attend to the development 
of llie pttpil's aesthetic sense. Down to the days die elates, our 
w'ornen wore perfectly fiee to indulge in singing and dancing. ^ l*he 
idludt' to dancing and singing by women. The professional 
development of this fine art reaches its culmination in the royal courts 
of the Biiddhbilic regime. The altninment of ixstsonaJ beauty and the 
skill in niiike-up are realized to be iniittefs of imiiortancc. 

An instinct for beauty in die creation of a pi'csonal liackgroimd 
gives rise to a picturesipie fashion in attire and omainent. It is said of 
the goddess Ushas that " she lhn>ws gay garments round her like a 
dancing girl.'* That jwculiar combination of richness and subtlety that 
gixs by the name of tbo oriental style was indeed a natural prixluct. 
The Vedic wonwji has *' very nice clothes * no doubt, but she has no 
elattomtc Tot»es. On the other hand, she has abundant omameDts. Ilor 
lovely sense of beauty comes to her aid. With the nature of an artist, 
slic makes a qitainl dLiplay and creates a pictorial effect. She knows all 
die winning styles of wearing her artii:leii, A finished picture of an all¬ 
round aesthetic culture, well worlh the envy of the tutist up-to-date 
socictv girl, seen Ijeluiid the portrayal of Leshas w‘ho is likened to an 
excellent actress enchanting all observers by Her soug, dance and display. 

fill! ihc woman in ancient India is not merely all elegance. She 
engages in all prevalent sixjrts and pastimes that please her husband. 
Often she is also heroic. The Kajput heroines have tlieir prototypes in 
notable women of more ancient days. Queen Bispiila’ goes out to fight 
and loses a leg. Draupadi^s name hiui alre*acly be«i mentioned. It is 
in the tnediaex'ol age that woman's trecdom of movement begins to be 
curbed. She cannot now be wni alone and uncliapcroned to places of 
ceremony and residences of other people. A jealous watch Ls kept on 
her and she is forbidden to liold conversation with a man outside her 
family. 

A similar restriction is put on her rights to proptrrty'. In the Vedu; 
period, the social position of the woman was generally high.* Hie 
unmarried tifliighttr was offered a share in her father’s properly and 
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thfiugb the nmiied daughter was given no intellect therdit, she got 
ample dowry at the time of her marriage. Again, a father without a 
son appointed his daughter as putHka and such a daughter was equal to 
a son. There was an early recognition of the independent right of a wife* 
The ebb-tide, however, set in during the Sn/rd period. Baudhhyana 
says, ” Women are considered to l»e destitnte of strength and of a 
portion.” Apastamha excludes the wife's rights aJtogetlier which later 
on is dightjy amended by Alanu. He, however, accepts the right of a 
daughter who is not a pTttnftdf a point on which Yajnavaikva is even 
more lihenil and pnoTioiinced. The Smritis argne that since women have 
no right to perform Vedic sacrifices, they are not to own any wealth, 
Gautama, however, sanctions a share in the heritage in favour of 
Iht widow of a childless man if she seeks to raise up olTspring to him. 
But the greatest champion of woman's legal right is VijSanei^'ara who 
finds no longer any use for the dfeomcerting proviso of nivoga. The 
moral obtiptiaii of the Srati periotl tri respect the personality of woman 
develops into a folly legal protection in his MUdkskarS and Jfmfita- 
vaJiana's DdyabhSga,^ which strengthen the legal position of the wife iu 
regard to inheritance, and cuofer on her an extensive proprietory 
capacity. Sir Henry Maine, in his Early Htifory of Itt^tilutioits, is 
delighted to aditiil that even the English Law of 1886 fails to rise up to 
Uve level of Vijnancivara and Jimritavahatja whose liictaon siridhona are 
wonderful in tfadr tucognition of woman's legal rights, her srjciuJ valnes. 
her personal qualities. 


Tlie personality of woman has been receiving recognition tlirougliout 
the remote past of the Hindu history. Jn every aspect of her being in 
ewiy stage of her Ufe. she is always the embodimojl of abiding good 
always an object rousir^ veneration. The Sruti* sanctifies woddhig and 
iitts tt up to the level of supreme good and truth: " That which is the 

receptacle of truth, that which is die ground of good deeds, Uicre in 
comply With your husband do 1 place tht«, bride." She is tlie soul of the 
household the power she wields is to the well-beuie itid rejoicing of 
She is consMered to be toe " househdd goddis “ Ld 
the husband is enjomed to honour and humour her with liberal Eifts of 
tfic wife, oil her part, lias a spontaneous self-effacement. 
Say'S Sila, the devoted, tender, yet resolute Sifi, to her lord Rama- 
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" The wife can hnd no refuge, none, 

111 father, taother, self or son. 

li, Raghu’s son, thy steps are led 

Mhere Dain^^ha's paUiless wilds are spread, 

My feet before thine own shall pa^ 

Through tangled thorn and matted grass-'’* 

And the husband (00 is mortally repentant if his misdeed brinp down 
misery on his wife. This ready reciprocity and perfect unison is ono of 
the noblest traditions of Hindu culture. The husband welcon^ h» wife 
with warmth and tenderness and feels absolutely " of one miiid " with 
her. The wife too, aching with emotion, begs of btr husband: '* Mayst 
Ihoti be wholly mine." They both pray: " The eyes of «s two |be) of 
honey aspect, our fnee tlioj ointment; put tliou me within thy heart, 
may our minds verily lu* together,"' How- the ^dn ideal of love 
transcends considerations of the br>dy is beaiitifuHy delineated by 
ICMidasa in his Kutniitasatnhksv9 (canto V), to which the reader is 
referred. 
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I AS UEPILTEJI rS THE 


The earliest references to tlic e<Iueation.il systems of ihc Indiiiiis are 
to !>e found k Uie UiiaJiuduids and BrahmJtri3&. UtirijiK that j>crifjtl a 
proceffi of ediKatioJiaJ development was at work, out of which, braadly 
spcLtkJng, there emeiiged three different types of institutions tn and 
through which tlie ctilinre of the country preserviftl and propcigated 
itsoif. 


Firstly^ was tbe nonniit sy^itetn luid^r which the as a 

settliMJ householder, admitted to his insuuction pupils of a tendtx age. 
who left their pareiiial homes on the nril dawn of coiLsciotisiiess fur th ote 
of their spiritual paircnht. The need of instruction under a teacher is 
emphasized by the Upanishatk {Katha M. tJ; Mmid. f. 2. 12; Chhdnd. 

older Upanistiads w'e repeatedly come acm<s tlie 
prohibition to communicate a doctrine or ceremony to any one except 
a son or a pupil adopted by the rite of upanayana. first mentioned in the 
Athmm-Veda XI. 5; {Aitaweya At, III, 2. 6 . <): ChhSnd. HI. n, 
Svet, VI. 22: Bnb. VI. 3. 12). We also find in the Upantshads men 
and gods taking fuel in their hands and submitting to the condititms of 
pupilage [Chhand. V, 3). At the same time the evidence seems to indicate 
that a foniial pupilage was not absolutely binding in the earfjer period. 
It was also possible in tJiose days for 3 man to receive education froin 
his futitcr or at the hands of other teachcra. 


The dctalli of the ceremony of u/uitaymi. or initiation indicate Ihc 
esrenmily spnthtd dlantcter of the process. The request to be received 
by die pnxeptor had to l>e formally made by tlie pupil {Brih. VI 2 7) 
The carrying of fuel by the student was a token that he tvsis wiiing to 
serve the teacher and especially to maintiUn the sacred fin^s. Before 
^pvtnghnn the teacher made inquiries regarding his birth and family 
Dus entry into the preceptor's home .was a sort of rebirth, whence the 
brahmack^n became a dftjo and an un/tfodsin. The details were later 
elalJomtwl mto 4 system by the Smritk. A typical instance of the inati- 
muon w^ Saiya^ Jah^^s going to his preceptor's house as a young 
iKjy lCA/w»d. IV. 4. 4). Tlie penod of stndeniahip was normally fixed 
at twelve years, though there seem to have been longer terms. 
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The student had to iive in the house of his teacher ajid perfonn 
several duties as a Eneaua of his moral and spiritual discipline- it was 
tlie usual rule with him to go aboiil tagging for hts teacher. He liad to 
tend the sacrihdal fires, the house work of his teacher a^d his catue. 
He was forbidden to sleep during the day-time. On festive occasions, 
the teacher was accompanied by iiU; pupils, whu awaited h»s commands. 
During the time left after the performance of these duties, the pupl 
prosecuted hU studiis. Keguladons were laid down governing Vedic 
studies, partitriilarly the rmtadoti and the teaching of the Veda^ 

These external practices and n^gulations were enjoined in order to 
develop in the young pupils those menial and moral attnbutes which wouJd 
fit him for tecriving the knowledge of Bmhtnan. which forms the sp;. lal 
subject matter of the L panishads. Various pre-r^^quisites of 1. pa* 
nishadi'c instruction, or preparatory means to a knowledge of Bmhinan 
are laid down in the Uixmishads themselves as well as m some earlier 
works. ThiLS die Gopalha firahmana ( 11 . 1 Z- t-qj requires tlie 
brahmacharin to ovfjrcorm: i:astc-pri<le, fame, sleep, anger, bracing 
and foppishness. Befoiv he is taught the highest knowledge he is 
nxiutred to be calm and unpc>rturlx-<l in mind. si:U-rcstr^ned. self- 
denying, patient and colkctod- To theso am soinclimes added punty 
of food and the resulting purity of mind, and the fulfilment of the vow 
of the head (.hfpuraffl), whirii iiidicalrs either the nte of carrying fire 
on the hc'ad or. os Deussen suggests, the aliaving of tlic bead. 

More often the realiaatian of the knowledge of Brahman required 
tile dedication of a whole life mid not a mere part of it. e a >v'e 

epithets were liardly applicable to u stripling who had no cx|wrience of 
the stniggle and temptations of life. Similarly, we find m several 
Upanishadsi the scop and conceprion of hrahmacharya widened so as 
to embrace not merely the student life proper, hut the entire course of 
life regulated bv the discipliiuis of its four successive uifr a or 
stages that lead' to the Atman, lltc knowledge aimed at m iJm 
Uiwiuisliuds. thus. impUeS the application of the whole life, 
its staees Neariv all the UpanLshads emphasize the need of abstintrae 

il life, to wbkh ll.e tom or 

/«*»s u gencrallv applied » a“ exieniled tonnolahoil. It k al» eridenl 
from a few eolieretc e-sajiiples that the teachme of the IpaiiEha* was 
not always eoitfintd to the firet period of life. " w 

TaiUWva (.'panisW (I. ti) enilKslyme ^ patting ‘tdv“.w °1 " 
to hK stndent. it would appar that the penod of stodeniship «as 
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regardw] as preparatory to the realization of the knowledge of the 
Absolute. These words addressed to the student at the end of his career, 
which read almost like the ChajicelJor's convocation address to the 
graduates of a modem uni verity, contain several interesting points. 
Entering upon the housi?holder's life and fatherhood, the dutj' of study¬ 
ing and teaching the Vedas, various duties ot social and domfsrdc life 
and taking proper care of his health and possessions arc there enloined 
upon him. 

■^c relations lie tween the teacher and the taught were of the 
happi^t kind. The pupil looked up to his preceptor as his father. 
Sometimes tht atUevdsiTts living in the house uf the teacher preferred 
and were penintted lo continue that life throughout, bei'ause it W'as so 
agreeable. 


The teacher was requin.^! to fulfil certain moral and spiritual condi- 
dons. He was to be well vemed in sacred lore and dwelling cntii^y 
in Brahman {Brahmaniihihi}. l\ was his duty, when a fit pupil 
approached him, lo teadt him the Imth exaedy as he knew jt, without 
concealing anything from him. The teacher might take severaJ pupils. 

Regarding the extent to which education was thrown open to the 
different classes of people, Wy haw the late evidence of the Grikya 
Sutras that the three twice-bom castes were all required to undergo a 
perioti of studentehip, it was practically a sj-stem of vinivemal com- 
pulsory education for the lndo-At>'ans. Tlus probably exphtins the 
remarkable boast of King ASvapati Kaikcya in the Chkdndogva 
UpamM (V u. 3) ; " In my kingdom ther® is...no ignorant pecsou. " 

The course of tnimirig md subjects were not of cotust^ unifomt for all 
the ca.stes. We frequently find In the Upanwhads ami Btahmanas 
evidence regarding learned Kshatriya.*! and princ:^ who studied the 
Vedas and attained proficiency in the sacred lore which was the special 
propel^' of the Brahma^ias. King Jauaka of Vidcha was typical of a 
of Jcarni^ K.sljatTiyas of die period, who even imparted sacred knowl- 
^ge to the B^naijas (/Cmi./f, IV, Simibrly, Pravahana Jalvali, 
kmg of die Panchidas, aflenced Svetaketu Aruijeya and treating Itim 
^d his father as ^iples communicated to them knowledge which 
had never dwelt m any Brahmana ” {Rrih. VI. 1 i * Chhand V 
3. 1). There is a difference of opinion regarding the* exact condition 
to which such evidence should lead. To us it appears that while the 
Kshatn>.is as a cla^ attended first of all to war and administration, 
occastonaily a few kings would interest themselves in the sacred lore 
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and the highest knowledge. The people who are represented to ns as 
studying and disputing are tiormaiJy Brabnianas, the bearers ^£»J' 
cxCfMencc of Hindu culture. 

Education was not denied to women. In the BnhadATanyak^i 
VpAiiishad (IH, G. i: MI. 8, 1-12) GargT takes no unimportont part in 
the disputation on philosophical topics. The Lpiinishatls mention 
several other women as teachers. In this connection it may be turfed 
that the women were taoghl some ol the fine arts, like dancing an 
singing, which were regarded as accomphahments unfit for men. 

As regards the subjects of study as they were know'ti and dovdoj)^ 
during the period, we have many references scattered tlirougbotit the 
Upanishads and HiShimnas. The technical mune for study pro[*r, 1.^. 
the Vtdic study, was ji;rtrfAy«Vd. the object of winch w^ the th^fold 
knowledge (ifavi-wefya), that of the Rich. Yajus and 
the Vedas we have mention of which, according to 

is tho name given to the six vedakgaa. vk. fa) Phonetics (If««««). 
(b) Ritualistic knowledge {oj firammar 

fd) Excgctics (ntrukia), (e) Metrics {clthaadnsh and (f) Astronomy 
(iYoHsha): vidyS, which may mean cither phdo^phical jsi^tcitK like 
Nyavn, MimaifisS, etc, or specL-il sciences Uke vishavtdya faience of 
poisons): vSkoviikya fart of disputation), (stones of old 

heroes and horoines and cnsmological myths or accoutits). "*”.''**'“* 
(stories), anvakkydna (supplementary narraKv^). rtwivyuMy-fwfl 
(glosses), wvakhyana (commentary), gdihd (songs and verses), nofiMuwn 
(ven^-5 about men), hrahmanas (w^irks containmg reh^ous explai^tionsj, 
j^sArt/efli'iiiyn (sck'nLC of arms), rdH (arithmehej, 

(astronomy), hhufavidyd (demonology or science of Me), ,w/Wt’tdy« 
(science of snakxjs), atharv 3 kgirasa (the coUectivc name of the 
Veda m some of the Bi^nanas). daiva (knowledge of portents). Hfdht 
(acieucr of divination), pitrya (rituals concetnmg worship of the 
^utra (rules for the guidance of sacrifices and other ritual), tipam^had 
ihka (stin^as found m the Brablnanas). tkayana (^tence of conduirf), 
devavidya (exegetics), and devajanavtdyd (art.s of singing, dancitij,. 
pin vine on musical instruments, etc.). . 

' B«id« indicating thi^se bnmehes of knowl*, arts ' 

the Upanishads speak of the suprome or highe^ knowledge, 

L^mparn vidvd, as distinguished from all other 

« « dom. to .he d- .• 4 ». »' 

‘Air, Bf, XI. s s s. 
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ktlu^v']t'dg<^ ihraugh which the iiJtimate Reality is known tonzis the special 
subjtKt matter of the U|>amahafis. It is raiollcd as " the foundation ot 
all arts and sciences," as Ved^ta, the final and highest stage of Vedic 
wisdom. On account of the emphasis thtis bud upon this particidar l>"pt’ 
of knowledge, all other subjects of study are thrown into the Irjckgtound 
and even branded as avidyd (ignorance) in some of the ITpanishads, 
From the same standpoint ritualism also comes in for its special share of 
condemnation. The Mund^^ka (I. 2 , y) openly i^rands as foots 1hc*se 
tliat seek to perform racre rites and cerenionies. In the later Upanishads, 
howeveir, we find a more friendly attitude towsirds the sacrificial cuit as 
hading to a knowledge of Braliman {Maitrdymt I, tl. 

The method of leaching was catechetical, the pupil askitig {)iu^tiojis 
and the teacher discoursing at length on the topics referred to him. It 
was not that these discomscs left nothing for the pupil to think 
out for himself. Tlie need for introspection and contemphih'oii on 
the part of the pupil was specially prcacrifajd. Kven as reganis the 
initial teaching it is usual for the preceptor to furnish only broad Iiinls 
and ask the pupil to work them out fully. Study anrl teaching can, 
however, only lead to mediate knowledge. For an inum'diate knowledge 
of the ultimate Truth and Reality, Ute pupil must depcjtd upon himself. 
Tlie aerjuisition of such knowledge, which means cmanopation. is not 
a matter of study, hut of life. It presupposes tw'o things: (ij annihila¬ 
tion of all desire and (ii) annihilation of ” the iUuskm of a manifold 
imiverse, of the consciotisness of plurality,’’ The means evolved to 
secure these two ends were whiit are populirly known as the- systems 
of sannyisd and yoga. The formcT means the casting off from oneself 
of one's home, possessions and family and all that sfimulalds desire. Yoga 
tuadits the withdimring of the organs of scase from their ohjecte, and 
concentnitLUg the r^d on the Inner Self endeavours to set it free from 
the world of plurality and to secure union with the Atman. 

Besides the normal ty-pe of instruction under regular teachers 5<‘ttU'd 
m their homes, there was another class of institutions which ministered 
to the never-to-be satisfied needs of tlie advaucerl students whose quest 
for rruth and kiiowU;dge did not cease wHth the period of formal student¬ 
ship, but was continued into the householder’s stale. Such students 
unproved their knowledge by mutual discussiom! or by the uistrur.tion of 
renowned specialists and Utoraiy relehrities, in search of %vhcim Ihev 
w-ander^ through the conntiy. Tliese peripatetic scholars in qm«t of 
knowledge joined in academic meetings, which were n-gukirly held in 
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diflcrcut parts of thf country for purposes of pMosophical diaMn. 
It was m the learned debates of academics that the truth about 
stimn. the ultimate Rcalitj- and foundation of things, v.'as ^oroughly 
tbrcshi-d out. and liic study and wfedoiii of the demeiitaiy schools y&K 
tested and matured through the ordeal of criticism and frktjou of mmds 
In addition to these small circles of philo.wphical disputants, and 
fronsAudi- or academics, of different localities, tlu^re u'as ocasioi^y 
sutiuuomti by a great king a national gathering or Cotigrtjss 
die itpres^mtative litiftkers of the country of various st^hools were invited 
to meet aiid exchange iJieir vic^vs* One such Congr<^ 0 ^ 3S 
rtporifd in die Jirihtidaranyaka Upanisbad, the Saiapatka Brahittan 
and the rdyii Purftna, Such Congresses helped further the spread of 

leamiJig in those dayB* 


u 


AS DEPILTED TK THE EPJCS 


The educational sj'stem found in the Upanishads and Brahmapas is 
d^vdnptd in grater derails dumg the penrol covei^ by Uie 'P'” 
the Smriti texts. In the epics we 6nd a man s life divided mio diffcrttil 
stages. The tender youth is first subjected to a proc^ of n&^vom 
disdpUne and training, the aim of which Is to purt^ him o ad Je 
impurities and imperfections, physical and morul, which obstruct _ e 
free ofieratimi of the vital prindples of growth in the individ^ ^los 
endowed with a sound mind in a sound bixiy, the budding youth 
into n noble manhood, which then repnxiiiccF; itself in tiic ^ 

state and tlirough the experience of an active life npt'fis into the o 
mature wisdom and moral steadfastness, which are di^icated in the 
third iwVafflfl (stage of life) to tin? advancement not of the individual, 

but of the collective life. . i. a 

ITiiis the fust period of life U that of preparatiou through education. 
And this education was in a sense vocational or practical, uiasmuch as 
the preparatory processes, contents and methods of education were vaiud 
in wcorfaMe with the neab of the differal or claera of popiU 

Tlie lefritimate careers of the four castes, via, the Brahinapa.s, Kshatnva , 
VaiSvas and Sudras, were dearly marked out. for which they 
prepare in the period of their education. While stiidy upon 

U belonging to the three twice-lmrn c^tes a hfe of 
intenwhiS career is prescribed only for (he Bmhmana, The Kslnit^ 
is destim-d for the political and the VaKya for the economic cai^r. The 
status of the fSudra in thl% Stage of societj' has been much misunderstood. 
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Htsre, however, w'c can do no more tlioii rfemark that he was not wholly 
outside the educative influence of the- community. It is nbio to be noted 
in this connectioii that though the lines ot diJTerendalioti of occupation 
noniialiy followed iliose o! caste, they were not at all rigid and inelastU’. 
They were departed from under difficultita, dtstrci© or cinergcticits. 

There are soverul passages in the epics which summarize the duties 
and rules rehitiug to the iirst dsFaHta and applicubte to the three twice- 
born classes. Ihe pupil is to live at the preceptor’s house, where he is 
to put himself under a rigorous course of mental and moral disciplitw. 
He should perform Vedic rites and practise restraints, vows and hinnility. 
He should adore the mormng and evening twilights, llic sun, his own 
cfonsecratcd hearth and tlie gods. Ht: should shake off all idWness and 
procrastination and purify his ssoul by suluting his preceptor, by studying 
the Vedas and by attending to his preceptor’s mstntetiems. He should 
hathc thrice. He is to lead a life of celibacy and beg aims for hts pre¬ 
ceptor. Tire hfahnificltdnn sliouJd go to btfd niter the pfccejttor bus 
gone to his bed and rise before he has risen, lie Is to be simple, of 
guod speech. He should take lessons only when the preceptor fiwttg him 
to do so, He should take his food aud drinlt after tlic preceptor lias 
taken^ his. Great resptset for the preceptor is etijoined upon the pupil, 
who is to pay bint the same regards that he pays to his parents. He 
diDtild never behave uncivilly towards him even under iJie greatest 
provocation, and should be always ready to cany out his commands even 
at the tost of Ufe. Having thus spent his Ufe in the study of Uie Vedjis 
and observances of vows and fasts, and having given the preceptor his fee, 
the djscjple should bid adieu and return home to become a householder 

The ^ibility* for studentship is strictly bid down. The teaching 
of the Vedas must not be imparted to one w>ho has not fonnally become 
a drsciple. who has not observed vows, or who is of impure iul. No 
knowledge should be tmprted to one whose- character is not previomdv 

known. 1 IS also laid down that the studies prescribed should be 
at:cording to capacity. * 

The genonil course of die namitivi^ ^ ^ 

of tho MahdbkSrabt intiodocts to m itlral studMiB ImS? 

ood olho, of fan,U,g. TokahJl*' wStooied 

of l^mmg. One of its famous teachers named Dliamnya had thrt^ 

,tudonbWp ht all«i up b>. Ih. floty „f 
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stories confirm liit Upanishadic traditions mgarding the regubtiotw of 
the system of studentship suiJi as the duty ot the student 10 tend his 
preceptor's cattle, take care of his fields, serve him at die cost of hts We, 
and give h>«i ph'asing presents at the cud of the pupilage. 

The .Itakahhdmta tclU ns of typical hennitage* where pupils from 
distant parts gathered for iostmeUon round some far-famed teacher 
The most important of such hermitages was that of the Naimisha 
foitat which was like a university. The presiding t»t;i^nahty 0 
place was ^buiiaka, to wiiom was applied the designation of kulafxin. 
sometimes defined as the preceptor of ten thousaiid disciples. 
attracted to Naimisha a vast concourse of leiirtwti mtio by his pw rlorm 
anco of a twelve yearn' sacrifice, of which die most essciiml anga or 
accompaniment was the diS4:oursi^ and dispidahoas of learned men on 
rehgiois. philosophical and i^dentific topics Hie f 

was another famous centre of learning, of which a ful! 
given ( 1 . 70I* U was aiimited on the Iwnks of the MaJma, a inb ty 
of the Sam^. H was not a solitary hermitage, bill an 
mimerous hermitages mpiid the central one of Kapva. 
spirit of the- settlement. It was a forest university where the stud) of 
every branch of learning known and developed in thc^ da>'s cub- 
Then. wen., for exemplc. spedalim in each o. «<«'"“J 
in sacrificial Uteralure and art. in ortlioepy. m phonci^. metre. 
and pliihdogy- There were also phLlosopheis well ver^ m 
vyiiiiwa (phUosopliy of the Absolute), m DrahptoI>asana, 

4 Lrm„ and ta to»d.vn/e. Them »er. togHhu» and “ 

physical sciences and arts such as snlid gcomeuy and and al^ 

Legists father famous hermitages noticerf liV the Maf^hkaraia ^ 
those of Vasishtha. Vi^vamitra and Vyasa. There was also one m the 
forest of Kam^-aka. But a hermitage near Kurnkshetm deserv^ ap^' 
notice for the interesting fact that it produced two noted women he^its. 

^s in the days of the Upanishatk. another great educative mftuence 
in the country noticed by the MMkdraia w^s the occasional conco^ 
of learned men at the courts and palaces of kings 
of sacrifices they used to celebrate wiih due pomp and libciahtj The 

cccilcd ten. day fo day hy ■>< 

such a sacrifice held by Janamejaya. son of Panksbit, 
bv thousands of learned Brahmanas. Again, it was at iht sacnfic 

m NninUshSnwy* ■>’L“‘^‘''‘LirsSc« ™ 

Ugrafiravas Saud. Tlius the celebration of these royal sacrifices 
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the prindpaJ agency for |jrDmiiIgatroii and populadzatioti of original 
Iiicrary norks Of nation;ii interest anci importance, Snch meetings also 
provided, as in the times of flic lipanisliads, the arena, where scholars 
from liistojQt parte of the country estalilisbed their reputation iu toiirnn- 
merits of debate. 

ll has already been observed that studentship was liie first stage in 
the life of a member of the twice-boni class. But the course of studies 
w-tis not iitiifomi with regard to all of them. Thus tJie Brahinatm student 
was specially trained up for tt-achiiig and perfonuiug sacrifices for otlieis 
^*1 receiving gifts, while the sp«:id occuptitiou of the Kshatrivvi was 
defeiiLo or protection of his ptHiple. NormaJIy die Kshatriya was to 
i^tudy 4lone, and tlie Brahman^i to stiidy as als«i to teach and perform 
sacrifices for otiiers. Wlicu wo come (o e^atnine the epic evidence 
regarding tlic education of the Kshatriya priuccs, we hud lhat the 
l^c^vas are described as having studied all the Vedas and the various 
« on duty. They were further proficient in archery, haud-to^hantl 
fight, club-fight, swordsmanship, ihr driving of elephants, and iu pulirics 
U1 die stores of old heiws and cosmological myths or accounts. Bhfehma 
wmmitU'd to till' care of Drona, learned in all the Vedas, the education 
OF the P^ydu and Kuru princes, Drona specially taught his students 
AHanurvef^ (science of warfare) in all its breaches. As r.miunmtion 

kmd of goods. The same kind of mditary training was also ihe oorlion 
of tte of princ«. VVe ,«d of AW.f,„a„v„“ 7.1 „t 

l^upadi that aJlcr havin* studied lliu Vtdas they fcamt from Ariuiia 
te 1 ^ of aU anus^ education prescribed oisewherc for Ihe^soos 

KH^ of li^S.w^' th'^ V*jr*‘ r ’ '“■"■ly lot®, the 

sci^ce of tire bow, the Vida, elephant-ridmg, horee-ridinF chariot 

""’.'f'i- "“"**“'*• ’"d the fine art, legeiub 

that \h . as the Mahmnrata it fe dear 

that the age of sixteen muTked the end of bovhood Ijcfore Jhirh thl 
prince was normally osjuxIimJ to have acfjuirl'd di,! ^ 

qualified for the vocation or mission of his life if u.i n 
the la>v5 relating to the Vedic study must dearly \1\Iivt di‘ 
and the active young knight and the bugv trader mtist 
their duties toward the Veda in a very pcXctiU vlv Jf 

otfin* aephants and rare, h«h.s 
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mid swimming. In anoHicr pasage we have mentic-n of writing and 
numbers. fine arts, logic and polities. Severn! sitnilar liste i>c<^ m 
thf Maimhharata, One list entunerates the follow-ing; Medicine with its 
eight branches. Rtg-Vedas Siimti-Veda, Yam-Veda, . 4 /ftarftf-T frf 4 . 
;»U seriptun-s. hUton', upavetUfs, veddngas, iwai (speech) of seven kings. 
54»iflri5. stuta^iasirai (kinds of hjmins), various kintLs of gafft<i hieratiirv. 
coimneuktries. dramas, epics and. stories. 

As rt-gards the military training of the prfnct's. the otittre military 
science and art of the age seem to have been comprehended by the 
generic, term rf/mmin-crfn. the dhanus or bow being regarded as the ty^ 
or symW uf aU weapons or methods of warfare. It inclmied arts 
of mounting a car. leaping down, running, icapmg easily, dcsc^rging 
weapons sinrnlUtteoiJslv aiul of advancing and retreating, besides the arts 
of fighting with dub. sword, car, Imw. arrow and x^dc. It is ne.^^ 
to add that though it 'ivas called a veda (science) to denote its liter. i\ 
esistcnce, the study of tlic dhaHurveda used to l>c pnocipally liy practice, 

Ilf. AS OEPICTEr» IN the sMEin S^STRAS 

Tlie account that we get regaiding the educational system of the 
Indians from the Snipti literature is rather elaborate. The pupil s tir&l 
mtmliidion to education was made by the performance of a ceremony 
called vidvdfitmbha. with which the children of aU c.astcs were to 
commence'the learning of the alphabet. The age fixjd for 
for all castes alike. Bui the formal and regular mtrorlurtion to education 
was made hv the ceremony of npanayana, which w-as ordaimd for the 
Br.ahmanas.'the Kshatriyns and the VaiSyas, under »rem niles. 
Members of these castes, however, who bad committer! mt^eeds 
as also the Sudras ivere not eligible for this ceremony. The Tiil^ of 
initiation varv with the different castes. The Brahmami is to be mitiated 
in snrinB the Ksbatriya in summer and the Vatsyji m antomn. The agt- 
limits for the upanavatta are eight to sixteen for the Brahmaja, d^cn 
to tw*ent>^-two for the Kshatriva and twelve to twenty-four for the Vau,ya. 
though some variations are given in a few of the SSstras. 

A orinciplo seems to Imve been followed m ddemumnp tlie age- 
limiB Of iiBlnKlion for tho differoot cste. Thr cono.Ko.™Km of 
education hv n BtUimuria at the earliest age may I* j 

he attains intollerht.il efigibOily eariier that, the toys of other “ 

he has also to undergo a far niorx- exlendi-d am! deeper course of study 

' Rrliginu prtHty vUmt thoa Vfdit 
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and discipiijic. With n?gartl to Hie pitpUs of other casteSj the period ot 
their theoretical studies or mere book-learning must be much shorter 
than that of the Brihtnariaj so that they may take to their nspcutlve 
professions in the practical spheres of life at the age most suitable for 
the piir^se. Great spirihiaJ stgitifirance is attached to the ceremony, 
the inihation being regarded as a sort of second birth. 

The obligation for men of die three tivice-bora castes to get them¬ 
selves initiated at the proper age could nr)( be violated wttli inipiinitj’. 
According to Mitnu such viofatozs are to be ctesignated VF^iyss (out- 
castes), with whom there could Ite no connection either by marriage or 
^mugh the Veda. Such defaulters could, however, re-enter the orthodox 
fold by the performance of certain prescribed penances, which wore often 
of a severe nature. Considering the severity of the penalties, it is 
apparent that the mslitutinn practically worked as a compulsory svstem 
of educatiem among the three twice-bom casres of the community 

Elaborate details are given regarding the ceremony of upaFtaynna, 
which according to the texts means the introduction of the student to 
hrahntachofya by the ttsicher htiruself. It will not be uninteresting if 
some of them are given IxiJow’; Four special marks are prescribed for 
the hrahmacharin when he is aboul (o be initiated, namelv. fil 



tions are al^ laid down qualifjdng a pupil for admission. He is to Ik 
pure, attentive, one of conttolkd _ 
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Tlic peiTiwl oi sttidciitship or iftahmacharya tiegins with wiiat is 
calltHi the sdvitra urtifa. OlistrvtKi as a prcpanitbn tor tiu' mstniction 
o! the Veda, it normally hislcd for three da\*s, though it Toight extend 
to one year. During this time the pupil had to live on special t<»xl and 
Wg tliat food firstly of his mother and then of other wonwrn nOatives, 

The studentship formally iHtgins alter the jitriorinaiice oi the 
vrata. 'The restrictions regardiitp food art* then partly taken away. The 
general rule as regards tood is that students should eat the fragments ol 
frxKl given to them by LhL>ir teachers. Tlie howr OJid man iter of eating 

also ate laid down in some detail. t 

ITie standing duties to lie |X'rfomied hy the sliideot m the interest 
of his teacher and of his own disTpJine and moral life were begging, 
fetching fuel, water, dowers and other articles o1 sacrifice and tt^iding 
the sacred fire at the prc-ceptor's home. Tliese dntir^ were more of tiie 
nature of services rendered to the teacher. Bisidts liie^'. various regu¬ 
lations are laid down governing the student's life and conduct and manner 

and method of study. . j 

As on the occasion of the upanaytina ceremony, the student s dres. 

was made up of: (1) girdle. U) staff. (3) 1 |>w<t 

garment and (5) sacrificial string, which varied according to 

caste's. Rules are also prescribed for the arningement of hair. e.g. tho^‘ 

of shaving the head, wearing the hair tied in a braid or keeping 

3 lock on the crown of the bead lied in a braid, ‘he da^ of 

duties prescribed for the student wc catch a glimpse of his daily "»“«««• 

Ho K to rise from bed b.*foro his teacher and sunn^*. ^ *<’ 

bathe and purify himself. Even the maimer of biithmg is laid down, 

so that it loujd'not be a sport. The bath is to fn. taken ihncc a day. 

His next dtttv w to perform his morning devotions with a concentrated 

mind in . p.^ I>l«f onteidr fc- >nUage. Tta cv^g 

be similarly performoJ. Returning home after his tw-ilight devohons, 

the student is to offer obbtion of wafer to the gods, sages and mams, 

worship the images of ihe gods and ^ce fuel mi the ^ 

must avoid the following luxuries: perfumes, priaods. 

body, collvrium. shoes, umbrella, parasol, carnage and ^ 

lime. He must also avoid singing, playing on 

dancing, at wldch be must not even look. He must J“>* ^ 

ffor PimhlinB ctc.) nor to crowds assembled at fcstivala. He mu 

cert.injnr.nl d».lid» ->* 

»nsnal ttelre, anger, envy and cavetousness. He b to avonl gnas,pu,g, 

n—30 
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backbiting and lying. He must not injure living beings- He must not 
talk with women more than is strictly necessary. 

Uttnost respect is enjoined on the part of the student towards his 
preceptor who is aJwa5?s to be obeyed except when ordered to commit 
Climes which cause loss oi caste. Elaborate rules are given how a student 
is to behave liiroself in the presence of hb teacher, all indii:ative of 
extreme regard for him. 

The course of study included the whole Veda together wntli iJie 
re Artsy as ('Becrefe') as stated by Manu (fl, 165), According to VUhttu 
(XXX. 34 * 30 ) ihf Puranas, Ttihnsas, VidSAgas and the Institutes of 
sacred law' are also included among the different subjects of study. In yet 
another place the knowledge Imparted to the pupil is stated to be of 
three kinds, viz. worldly knowh-dge (related to poetry, rhetoric and the 
like), sacred know-ledge (relating to the Veda-s and Vedaftgiis) and 
knowledge of the Supreme Spirit. Further, the courae of Vedic studies 
wus carefully graduated corresponding 10 a graduated rouise of special 
observances or practical discipline, whereby the gradual development 
of the inner capacities answering to the groiving dil^ulty of the subjects 
of studj' was sought to be secured. 

The period of studentship according to the SUifas is to consist ordi- 
narily of twelve years for the niasteiy of each Veda. This wtnild rerinire 
fort>'-eight years for the mastery of all the Vedas, Bn! Bandhayana, who 
notices these rules, was not in favour of a too long proiratled period of 
studentship. The academic term was, however, much shorter than wlial 
is indicated by tire Jibow rule, Vedic studies lasted for about five 
month.s and a half during a whole year from the full moon of the month 
of (JuIy-.August) to the full moon of the "month of Pamha 

(December-January). During tlifc period of interruption of Vedic sttidies 
the students are, however, allowed to contimie their private study. 
Besides, the academic term was punctuated with numerous holindays. 
Such interruptions were allmved on the occasion of certain festivals, 
religiotis or otherwise, certain political events such as war ,ind invasion, on 
the occurrence of certain natural phenomena like thunder, ram and 
earthquake or w-hen some iiad omens were heard, c.g. tlic howUfjg of 
jackals or braying of donkeys. It was also forbidden to stndi- in certain 
places like the burial groimd. a high imd. etc. Lastly, there Is an 
interesting regulation to the effect that if some co-learners are away, the 
study of the Vec^s should be stopped. In connertioD with some of these 
rules regarding intemiptiou^ it should be noted thal thev seeni to apply 
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to the study ol new ports of the Veda and not of the already learnt, 
nor to the study ot the (auxdiariesj o£ the c a. 

The technical mune for rules of Vedic study was a««oacAa««. The 
method of instruction was oral. In die 

of the Rtg-Veda is taught fo the studem* Secondly, the < ^ 

deity and metre of the hymn are rndn^ded to him. In ^ ^ 

teacLr is U> go on reciting die hynms bdungmg 

a^uvdka. which make up the lesson for each day. Jl^ 

uver much whittled down for the students of other castes. At tiie ^m 

nfog Z on the completion of the study of 

of the Krislm ce^^oni^ ,k. foUu^m^ Out 

.Vmoiig other rules of Vedk study may be L ^ 

not leaml helora. Nor shall he study during fonn sojra- -- 
Veda in Ihe everang. Several minor detaiU as to 

instruction are laid down, which ah show he great cam bofo^^ed uiion 
the correct pronunciation or repeUUon of Vcdit man r , 

We have mclkated briefly the ttle 

life and studies of tlie besJiwecAoriit dunog c pen ihc ueriod of 
teacher’s house. But some students would elect to make |ne l 
that stay lifelong without any desire for the householders life or e 

married state, Such students are known as .ludcutefoT"^ 

It is probably for tlxeso that such long periods 
Ixveiity-four, thiny.stx or forty-cighi yeara am .* ^ 

kecDine with the earliest s>'stem of the Brahmans penod. when mere 
xverc aeencies and arraugements for the continuance of studies beyond 
St/noTJ period of fo,^l,.tud.n..hip. The 

tTadition of the Upanishads m another respect. Young Brahraanas. ^ 
m the dnvs of old.^went from one teacher to another learning from each 
what he knew. The rules r«iuinng a pupil to stay with one and ^ 
same teacher refer only to the principle that Pupil j 

t^her until he has IcaTUt the subject which he began with h^^In 
case of incompetence of die teacher, the student is, however, P _ ^ 

lessness or knowingly, . , , . u tc m tv a man 

High qualifications are reqmit<l of a Icachcr, He ^ 

in whoL faraUv S,icred learning is hereditarj'. who himself 

^d S i. toLtio foUowing .!« la*. Tl*- abo «cn, to bo dflfv«ol 
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classes or grades of teuobcis. The ack&rya is one who initiates the pijoil 
and teaches liim the Vedas witliout any remtineratioii. The tipstihy»yA 
eacin® the pupil only a pordVm of the Veda or the arigas of the Ve^ 
tor a fee. i he tcaL-her must adopt and love the pupil eis bis own son, 
and t^ch him the sacred ssciencc in its entirety with w-liolo-heaittid 
attcjition. He must not exploit the reguiatlon enjoined upon the pupil 
to sen't: tile pntceptor for his own purposes. 

T 'iW-world teachers were against hard punishment being 
inflicted upon pupils. Bodily punislum-nt was permittwl only as the 

^ resoutre. wh«i olher means of Ttformation failed. Even then strict 
iJimts wen? phtiad upon h. 

We liave already seen that the /icharva taught without any fee purelv 
as a i^llct of rd^ious dut>-. But he could accept remuneration from 
pupil whose study was eompletod. Such payment of fee by the pupd 
ifi. however, enjomed inon- as a religious act, fiiially bringing to a close 
he period uf sbidetibhip and marking the fulfilment of a sacred vow, 

lic^een Ihe teacher and the taught allowed the teai;hcr complete 
mdeperjdence as regards the chore and admission of the punih A most 
mornughfiorng t^ oi memhd and moml fitness was impLd on the 
nt, «hose fulfilment of d alone gamed him admission. These te.sfci 
tor admission and the regulations govettung the life of the student after 

Theof that ediiratiou. 
The development of the chameter of the student was deemed one of llm 

objects of education. Indeed, fmm die thborate reuiihifions 
which we have already considered at some length ft is evident tliat die 
part of cducalioti that deals ivjih life fills a Ureer nJace in ,b!-“ * 

deals with the Lere inuaiecrm- 
dim was to produce not men* recluses or schohr^ ti»n t,-i, ^ ' < i i 

I.oa.ch„U],„ »|.„ ,v„„|d th,, tomily. soci»V a>id 

It was a sj-stem of imivcreal rdm:atiou for the Indo.Arv'.ii'T..«t,u 
liiiil IS depicted in the Smiiti texts. The nation waj^ in rl^ ^ 

Ihe schools. All had to leani the Veda 1 ^ 

Brahmanas was that they aloir were f 

study M’aa visited with nof nur^ 

soci-ly l.y p,-i»lm„e > vil^., .3'™^ "Station tamtd ^• 

isnonwcu ui the Biahiimyts hy giving iiKm aliJ'!'r«y,'h ftny 
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eiititkcl. Sometimt^ cxct-ptious were allowed to the role tiut only tht 
Brdhmjuias toiild be teachers. 

Tilt siudentship was brought to a close by the ccretnony of sama- 
vafiiiTta (the returning home of the student), which iuclndetl a number 
of acts signifying the end of austerities imiJOsed upon the iiondition of 
studeatship. 


IV AS DEIUCTO) JK TllE, CWIMESE HECORDS 


1 . FA^iss—ffFTH ctiKnmr Ai> 

After the lapse of a few ccnlnnes we again obtain a soniewhat fdl 
picture of the working of the educational instHutituis of India from the 
lu-counts of the Chinese travelkis who visitctl India in the fifth and 
seventh centuries of the Christian era. Such an account coming 
eyewitnesses wlio are foreigners is doubly Interesting and tnistwoythy. 
We have no means of positively ascertaining how far the educational 
conditions depicted in the sacred texts were in actual existeiict, for mey 
are naturally concerned more with the exposition of the ideal condinoiLH. 
pnjc£'pts and maxims—wilb what ought lo he mtbit than wit w a is. 

We shall consider here the accounts left by Fa-Hien. Huim T&'uig 
and I-Tsing of the conditions of Indian leanimg m thow days. At the 
vciy outset we must reinemtier that the very fact of pilgrimage of 
scholars Uke Fn^Hien and Hiuen Tsang to Incba teshtiw to the bnlmto 
paid by China to the sovereignty of Indian thought and culture. 
made its iuHueuce felt beyond the boinuls of India iLseJf in distant 
coimtrii^ which might well be regarded ^ ll^n constrtohng ^ ^ 

greater India. Fa^Hlen, Miuen Tsang and l-Tsmg were hut in^vidud 
merabcTS of glorious bands of misaonaries who during a I«nod of nearly 
ton centofies (from Kaiiishka to, Dhannai>ala) cimie to India on rrlt^oi^ 
and literary pilgrimage to drink at die veiy fountain of eulture 

professed. 

Fa-Hien came to India in eom]Kmy with a band of pilgrims on a 
mission of coHectiog m India the Fmir.Vfl texts for tJve purpose * * 
ShLt of Clrioa. Thus his nbscn-atioris were r^nfin^ 

oulv to that Ljiect of Indian thought and life winch was ^soc'iat^ 
vvitii Buddhism. Within this limited range of enquiry lus 
however, refreshingly realistic and concrete, being drawn from bis lust- 
hand observation and pemonaJ expent^nce. 
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Bnddliist India in Fa^Hiun's time embraced a large ajraa, extending 
from Udyatia on the ntnth-wcstcni frontier to Tainralipti (TaanlulcJ on 
the (fastj and was noted tor die abundance of its monai^tenes, those 
fittongholtii) and distributing centres of Buddhist culture which enabled 
it to maintain its bold upon the counliy^ and helped to spread ii evenly 
among the differenl parts thereof. Along the course of his journey from 
the Dorth'West across the Punjab aJf^ng tlie Jiiinmi'(Ranges valley down 
to Tatnluk in Bengal, he notice's almost numberless monasteries full of 
motile folio wing cither the Hinayana or the Mahayann form oi Buddhism* 
li fe needless to notice them all. Only a tow important ones may be 
mentioned, Pataliputra was one of the most proininent centres of 
Buddhist learning in those days, Tliere were two moiiastorics, one 
Itfahayana and llic other Hiimyana, boili containing about six or seven 
hundird monks. Besides oHomig elementary Instmction to the younger 
monks and novices, these iiionastenes served as i:entres of advanced 
instruction for the mature montos who resorted to them from all quarters. 
This w'as due to their having as their residents several far-famed teachers. 
One of tiiese was a Brrdmiana named Radhasvaml. a professor of the 
Maluiyana, uf wide learning and s[jotle^ purity. The other distinguished 
teacher seen by Fa-Hieii was also a Brihmana Buddhist named 
ManiuSrl. 

Life to thtrse monasteries was governed by lugulations which follow 
the lines laid dowm in the Vinaya, The monasteries were tnatotained by 
the endowments of the laity including kings and mcrdiant-princcs. They 
endowed the viharas with fields, houses, gardens and orchards and other 
necessaries such as food and doihing, which weru engraved on copper 
plates. 

Tile tiuMsliDnourcd Brahma^ical method of oral instruction still 
obtained even iimotig the Buddhists. The subjects of study were not 
yet wnttcD down. This was a great disappototment to the traveller w'ho 
set out on his travel with the object of finding copies of the Vinaya. 
Manuscripts of sacred texts which he could copy were found in the 
Muhayana monastery at Pa|alipiitra and in the monasteries in Timralipti 
Thus oral iustruction was the only educational method followed in the 
north j while the rule was relaxed to the east, where the aid ol ^vritten 
literature to education was rctogniaod. 

The manuscripts copied out by Fa-Mien give i» some idea of the 
works of Buddhist fitorature which were in request to China and also 
of the usual subjects of study of the monks in ludb. They comprised 
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the following: (i) The Vinaya contamiog the MakSsih'iglnka rules, 
(2) the rules in six or seven thousand gatkiis, (3) a Sutra 

of 2,500 gdthas, (4) one chapter of the Parinirvavia Vaipuiya Sutra of 
about 5,000 gaiflas, and (5) the iJahdadngkika Abhidhanna, It is 
interesting to note tlial the study of Sanskrit was continued in these 
Buddhist monastt'rics. At the Pitaliputra monastery Fa-Hten stayed 
for three years learning Sanskrit books and llie Sanskrit speecli, 

Besidt’s individual study and meditation, the monks had always to 
meet together in the conunon room or liall of the monasterj' lor purposes 
of religious dLscuEsion. 

The Buddhists alone had not the monopoly of leading the peo^Je. 
There were many other sects and systems of thought hardly less influen¬ 
tial in the cowntiy than the? Buddhists. In the Middle iQitgdom alone 
Fa-Hien noticed no less tliaii nitiety-six sorts of views different from 
Buddhism, all having multitudes of followed of their own. These non- 
Buddhisl monastic conununities and their lay followers were well knoiTii 
for their charity and philantiiropy. Besides the Brahtnamcal sects of 
ascetics Fa-Hien also oljserved the companies of the followers of 
Devadatta as '' still existing," 

There » hardly any doubt that liic educational conditions of India 
obser\'ed tjy Fa-Hitn had been prevailing in the country tn still earlier 
times. There is, however, no positive evidence that may at present 
enable us to trace the origin and growth of these historic monasteries of 
Buddhism, which already in Fa-Hien's time, and in the times anterior 
to him, had become such important and flowering centres of Buddhist 
education and learning that their fame travelled beyond the lirnitB of 
India and caused a large movement of foreign scholars tow'ards them for 
instntetion, which continued steadily for nearly ten centuries. 

j, HIVES TSASG—IiEyESTIi CESTUJtY AJ>. 

When Hiueii Tsang came to India in 629 A.D., the facts and condi¬ 
tions of Indian education and colmre had considerably changed since 
Fa-Hien's time. He trai'elkd rhmugh different parts of India for fifteen 
years visiting royal rourls. holy places and monasteries, in some of wliich 
he also staved to learn. Brahmanism was visibly in the ascendant. Hr 
also noticed the growth of tlie Mahayiina school of Buddhism. In spite 
of his chief interest lx.ing in Buddhist life and Ihonght, Hiiicn Tsang has 
nfcordfd certain observations on BrahmapicaJ education and culture 
which an? all tlie more valuable on that score. 
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The of Br^[iia];]it5in was ohsi=rviibU; from several signs. 

The genera) name given to India was Hrahmardshtra (country' of 
BrahmaJiaaJ. Sanskrit bad become tlic language of the cultured classes, 
in which even the most fannius Bnddhist tea ciders wrote. Besidi^, 
riutiwrous aacelic orders or .wis belonging to tlu' ortiiodox fold arose, 
each trdng distinguished by its special garb. 

A.S regards Brahmanical education the students hjid lu Jciim '* the 
lonr Veda tiraris«;,'‘ viz, the Ayttrveda. the Yajur-Vrda, the .Saitur-Tc^a 
and the Athanfa-V^da. tuBtrurtion was imp:irted orally and was 
fliaracterizcd by much earnestness and painstaking labour on the pan of 
Iht: teacher. The pedagogic method foltnwed was that of 1 tying lo 
qmcken and rouse the latent powers of thiiikhig in the student and lead 
him on to conclusions. 

The period of stndentship was fairly long. It normaDy ended when 
the pupil was thinj- 3?ears old. Hiuen Tsang alluded to the practice, 
referred lo in the earlier Smritis, of the retiring students pacing the 
preceptor his fees for educating them. 

The race of naishfMka braftmachdrins who chose to consecrate them¬ 
selves to lifelong studentship and celibacy in quest of further learning w-as 
not extinct in India in Hiiien Tsaug s time. Renttuncing worldly po.saes- 
sions, name and honour, these men lived in sclf-hnposed poverty and 
hardship, spending all their time in the pursuit of different arte and 
sciences. The system of Brahmanlcal education, which was a unique 
achievement of the Hindu genius, thiLs fulfilled the highest aim of a 
school of learning, namely, to produce in its alumni an absorbing love 
of learning for its own sake. The ancient Hindu schools of Teaming 
poured strums of scholars in whoiii the love of learning grew to Iw the 
overmastering passion, compelling the consecration of their entire life to 
its satisfaction, fhc methods of teaching pmruicd in these schools were 
not mechanical, souBeas and oppressive, hut living and natural, which 
helped to generate in the ytmng it-ameis a spirit of enquiry, of the quest 
after truth, which is the highest gift a teacher can bestow on them. The 
honour accorded to these learned men by kings and courtiere and 
common men was dne as much to their intellectual eminences as tc. their 
moral suiieriority. 'fheir lives wen'! nn embodiment of the great ideal 
of “ plain living and high thinking,” These men left socielj' only to 
qualify themselves for serv-ing it the better ns teachers and preachers, 
lecturing ai^ travelling through the country without knowing any fatigue, 
and thus aiding in the spread of learning and public instruction, 
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VV'C sliail now proceed (0 deiil with the ronditions and ciioumstaiices 
of Buddhist tjdiication as observed by Hiucn Tsang, The monastenes 
were aU great cenlTes of learmng, and the monks availing themselves of 
it were niimerDus. in Hinen Tsang^s time Buddltist thought was rep* 
resented by a good number of schools, each of which clnlined and 
counted many monasteries specializiog in the study of its cIoctriiiES and 
practices. Consideration of space forbids the mention of different places 
and monasteries visited by Hiucn Tsang in India. We know from his 
account that though Buddhism was on tis decline in bis time, yet the 
number of monks and monasteries wiis fairly large. The monasteries 
that were seen to be in working order and tennintcd by monks niiinbcred 
approximately five thousand. Tlic total monastic population in the parts 
of India visited by Hiuen Tsatig (indiidmg Ceylon) vva.s as much as 
2,12,130. These monasteries amply justified themselv'es as educational 
institutions by producing some of the greatest men in the history of 
Buddhist leaniing and religion. It is to Hiuen Tsang tlial we owe the 
information by which we are enabled to tiaee the schools traditionally 
a^eciated with the foHuwing Buddhist celebrities r A^tiga, Vastibandhu, 
Pir^va, A^vaghosha and Namyanabhadra. 

The record of these monasteriwi in producing great scholars was also 
continuing even at the dme of Hiucn Tsang's travels, He broke his 
journey itt several monasteries which were renowned as seats til learning, 
either for their leachets or for their libraries of rare books. Thics in 
Kashmir the king appointed Bhadanta w^ith his diacipies to iniuister to 
the need of the pilgrim and twenty clerks to copy out the manuscripts ha 
wanted from the Palace l.ibraiy, and under these satisfactory arrdngt> 
ments Hiuen Tsang spent two >^is studying certain Siiiras and idsiras. 
In the Nagaradhana Vihara in the Jalandhara country, Hiuen Tsang 
found a distinguished scholar uamed Chandravanna, under whom he 
studied for four months. In one of the mona.'iteries of the Snighna 
country he spent one whole winter and one-half of the following spring 
in receiving lessons from the learned scholar Jayagupta. In a monastery 
in ISTatipiir he came across a profontid scholar, Mitrasena by name, then 
ninety years of age, who was a dtscipTe of Gvuiapniblra, one ui whoso 
works was in the library. Hiuen Tsang remained there several months 
for studying it. The Bhadra Vihaia was a noted college in Kanyaknbja, 
where Hiuen Tsang stayed fbr three months studying under Viiyascna. 
In Mongbyr the pilgrim stayed for a year, receiving instruction from (he 
tcacliem fathagatagupta and Kshantisiriiha. The monks of the Pfirva- 
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&iila and A vara ^a monasteries were noted for their proficiency in 
A bhidhamts works, for the study of which the pilgrim spent there severatJ 
months. In the KanchTpura monastery he dbeussr^d yoga texts with 
tdany bkikskiiSt who had just arrived there from Ceylon. In addi¬ 
tion to the monasteries singled out by Hiuen Tsaog for their teavht-rs or 
books, tiiere were a fevv others for which he has a geneml w'ord of com- 
mendab'on. These monasteries enjoyed an almost all-Tndian reputation 
as seats of Buddhist learning and culture. Some such w'ere the Kanishka 
Vihara at Purushapnra, thr monasteiy ol Pashkaravati, the monasteries 
in Ud>'ana, the Tilosrika monastery of Magadha, the Raktnmrita 
monastery in Karnasuvar^ and the Kanchtpura manastery in the South. 

Til esc monasteries were in cliarge of the higher education of the 
country, which was led up to by a well-dcvclopi’d s\’steni of elementary 
education. The monasteries were like colleges, to which students were 
admitted on compledon of their preliminary education, of which a separate 
account b given by Hiuen Tsang, child is first introduced to a Suldhin 
(which b from the expression si<fdhirastu—nmy there be suectfssi) 
or a primer of twelve chaptem giving the Sanskrit ^phabet and the com- 
tunatiorLii between vow-els and consonants. After hb mastery nf ihk 
book, he was introduced at the age of seven to the " great idstras of the 
five sciences," vir,. vydkarana (grammar), BpasthanavidyS fscierirG 
of arts and crafts), cAiWfsawdyd (science of medic be), h4!lHvidya (logic) 
and udAvffriminfdya (philosophy), which according to Watters, Inchided 
'* the metaphysical and argumentative treatises of the great doctors of 
Ahhuiharttta." 11 is thus clear that the elements of both sccnlor and 
religious know'ledgo, of philosophical and practical snbiecis, entered into 
the oomnosition of the elementary course of education meant for the sons 
of Buddhist juireiits, so that it provided that necessary basis of a good 
^cral culture upon which specialiaation could be successfully attempted 
m the monasteries. The Buddhist's oualifiration for the reliHous teacher 
leader demanded a knowledge of the practical arts and crafts necessary 
tn serving hiimanitv. stich as a knowledge of medicine. We read, for 
instance, about Gunabhadm that he Had learnt in his youth tbe Msiras 
of those five sciences together with Astronomy, Arithmetic, Medicine 
and Exorcism. 

Regarding the higher education as imparted by the monasteries, the 
best details are given by our pilgrim in connection w*UU the woricing of 
the Nalanda University. The educah'on of the monasteries may be 
considered under two aspects, theoretical (concerning curricula and 
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studies) and practical {concerning conducl and disciplme). The s^dies 
and curricula adopted hy a monasleiy would depend upon the parfcular 
sect of Buddhism with which it was connected. As many as eighteen 
sects of Buddhi^ are luentioned by Hiuen Tsang, besides the grand 
division into the Great and LitUe Vehides. Each sect bad its own 
spedal literature bearing upon its diaracteristic totieU mid practices, 
indudLt] a tnunber of monasteries (or their study and propagaboo. 
Sometimes, however, a monaster)* would accommodate monks of 
different schools, and sometimes even students so far ajmrt in their 
tctiots anti pr.iclicra as Tirthiias Buddblsts and B anas* 
This !5 an imporlartt fact to bear in mind. It demonstrates that die so- 
called Buddhist monasteries were not mn like denoininational imiver- 
sities in the narrow spirit of seclarhur exdusiveinjss. 

In general the monasteries confined their studies and teachings 
within the limits of the Buddhist canon, whether Viaaya. AbhidliannA 
or Siitra, but we read of a few instances where the usual Inmts swm to 
have been tTansgmsswl by the incUisioii of some subjects of study not 
striclly coimectcd with the tmditiouaS Buddhist scriptures, such as books 

on magic and yoga. 

As regards the methods of study, the old Itrahma^ical division 
between reciting the texts and understanding their meaning seems to 
have been still in force. But undoubtedly much greater stres w.r^ aid 
ui»o die abilitv to expound the texts in public meetings, at a time when 
much of the intellectual life of the country* was occupied with contro- 
vereies and discufflions between the exponents of the different schools of 
thought Accordingly monastic Mucation dt-voti'd speced attenlioTi ttt 
the development in the alumni of the powers of public delate and exixwij 
lion which were highly priced and rcwardwl. The cultivation of such 
iuteilectuai capacities was systematically stimubtexl by rucogmhon 
awaided on the basis of cKaminations. Besides the periodical exaiiunn- 
tions the ordinary classification of the inmates of the monasteries was 
meant to promote the same end. Each communi^ of Brethren had its 
own hiorareby promoted according to a recognized system, which is 
thus described by Hiuen Tsang; " The Brother who expounds omIJy one 
treatise in the Buddhist canon, whether l^inuyii, Abhidharma or 
is exempted from serving undei the Prior; he who exptmnds tivo is 
invested with the outfit of a Superior: he who expo^d^ three ha^ 
Brethren deputed to assist hUn; he who expounds four has lay servants 
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assigned to him; lie who expounds five rides on elephant; ht who 
expounds six rides an elephant and has a siirToundtng retinue,’* 

Conreming the pmttioal or nioraJ side of inomstie i-ducatiori, the 
discipline and conduct of the itifuiks were fegnJotcd According to a s>'sU;m, 
In the first place, like the in the Brahiiianical system of 

education, much nicnial work w'as expected of the Buddhist monks ttw. 
The secular affain; of a monastery w'ere generally placed under an officer 
selected from the monks called the karmadana, whose orders were to be 
obeyed by all the common monks for all kinds ol monial work required, 
fCxemption from this work had to be earned, as we have seen. l>v a monk 
proving liimseU proficient in one subject or si?clkm of the canon and 
skilled in its elr>qiiei]t expttsition. Secondly, alcove dnr stage of manual 
work, tliere were other practici?s tiinding upon the monks for ilieir moral 
growth, which varied with the sects to winch they liclonged. Tlurdlv, 
diert: was the system of public examiniition and nil'ognitioii t»f niordl as 
ijf intellectual merit Kourthly. the discifjlinc withiti the motiasteiy was 
Mx-ured by a system of punishments graded according to the offences 
committed. Laslb-. Hiuen Tsang refers to anodicr feature in the rijligioufl 
education of the monks, viz, the practice of their offering w*.r?ihip to the 
images or pictures of their rLBixclive ivitron^iints set up in coimectioii 
with the monasteries. 

The academic debates and touimments, which funned so targe a 
part oi the intellectual life of the country under tire Brabmankal sj'stcm 
of education from the days of the Iqiamshads, were also n marked 
characteristic of the Buddhist literary world. Hiueu Tsang has collected 
the more important traditions and fects on the subject, from which wo 
realize how these intellectual tournaments, by no means rare in Ihek 
occurrence, brought together schnlors from distant parts of India, pro¬ 
moted active intercourse between different mirma.storics repreii4in1iiig 
different sclvools of thought, and created a broad brotherhood of lettere in 
which were united the intellectuals of different provinces. We find that 
even the distant South, overcoming the many physical factors of isola¬ 
tion. won for iteelf an honoured place in the Indian intellccluat system 
as centred m the northern parts of India like Nalanda in Magadha 
Lastly, we may note that this phase of intellectual life w'a.s encouraged 
by the paramount Indian sovereign at the time of die pilgrim's visit, viz, 
Marsha the Great. who used to bring the Brethren together for eximina- 
tion and discusion and reward the meritorious. 
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j. UTSlfiG—SEVEmii CKNnrRY A.n. 

NTsiiif who set foot on Ijidian !>oil in A>D. within a few years 
aftci Hivicn Tsang had left it (645 A.D.), has left us an account which 
forms a valuable addition ajid supiilemeiif to tfic latter'a. 

Tile predoiniiuitce of Brahtiianism over Buddhism continued ill hts 
time. India was then hnawn by tiie uatne of Brahmarnihira, Sanskrit 
had become the language of iwen tliu Buddtiist works and a subject of 
study for the Buddhist monks. He mentions no less than ninety-six 
hcrctkai schools of thought and refers to the Stfrikhya and VaL^esliikn 
systems of philosophy. 

Elemeotary education lK:gan at the age of six yeais. Tlie first hook 
of reading was called Siddhirastu, which gave forty-nine letb^rs of the 
alphal>et ami ten tliousaiid syllables arranged in three-Inindnxi vecEea. 
This primer was finished in six nnmtbs. Tlie second book of reading 
was the Suira of I’ah ini containing one thousand Xext foJIow'etl 

works on dkalu (verbs), tlu* three Khila^ (supplements}, which the boys 
Ijtgnri at ten years of age and finished in thiw* yeaPE. Tile book to be 
next read was die famous Kdiikd Vfitii, " tint best " of all the commen- 
liiries on t’anini'a Sutfn, composett by Jayaditj'a. 

After having shidied the commentary the students began to learn 
eompt^ttion id prose and verse and devote themselves to logic and meta¬ 
physics. Under logic they studSett the introdiirUiry work compctSed by 
Nigarjuna called Nytlyadvdra-iarkaiastra. They also studied the 
fatakamdlu composed under tlie {latronage of Eniporor Harsha and the 
SuhrfUekha, an MpKtU* in verse, acldresse'd by Nagarjima to his patran. 
King Jetaka Satavahaua, known for Its beauty of style and for its earnest 
exposition of the right way. 

Here the rourse of cleraentary education ended. Properly speaking, 
it compi led the study of the five subjects or indyds, vix: (t) iabdavidyd 
(grammar, lexicography), (ij Mlpasikdna^vidyd (arts), (3) c/nfififsiiidiffy 4 
(medicine), (4) hetavidyd (logic), and (5) adhy&tmavUiyd (philosophy). 
We have nrifict^d above tlie details given by I-Tsing as regards (i), (4) 
iind (5). Elsewht'Pr fie also notices that the medical science was divided 
into eight branches dealing with (i) soms etc,, (2) diseases above the 
neck. (3) bodily diseases. (4) demoniac diseases, (5) medkines for counter¬ 
acting poisons' (6) disttases of cliildTen, (7) means of rejuvenation, (8) 
means of invigoriting the legs and body. 

After the completion of filementaiy education there were various 
courses for spcclaiii&ed studies. One such wtis in vySkarana, which was 
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'■ the nanie for the g«^e^U secular literature." Th« following icxl-books 
were pr<3cribii<l for it: (i) Ciiwrm, U. Pataiijali's rnahabhmyA on 
Paphii, (2) the Hhattnhmi-iastfa, (3) the Vukyapadiya, and (4) Pema 
(priibably Sai^krii Veda), a graromaticiil work composed by Bhiirtiiban. 
l*he students completing iMs advanced study were regarded as masteis 
of grammaticai science and earned lire title of hahustula. 

There were again courses of spedaltaation in religious or priestly 
bttidir^s, which were orgaiiiied and offered by the monasteries. Ilic most 
famous of such seals of learning in [-Tsing’s time were N^atida monastery 
in Central fiuUa and that " in the country of V'aJnbhi in Western India." 

The admission t(t these monasteries and to the priesthood or ordina¬ 
tion was strictly in accordance with tire rules prescribed in the Vinaya 
texts. The regular course 01 monastic cdutation bcgaii with the 
ttpSiihyaya imparting to his pupil die contetils of die Prdtimoksha, as 
die first lesson, explaining to liini the tlianider of the offcnctts, and how 
to recite the precepts. 

After tliis the candidate leamt the rjnayd then the Sutras 

and iastras, l-Tsing alsr* refers to Uie Vmflyn practice, requiring for 
each pritait under trainiiie two teachers called the ufnidbydya and, the 
karmdchUTya. the former being the teacher of personal mslnjctioo, and 
the latter the teacher of discipline who " teaches tlie pupil rules and 
ceremonies." 

Biisides the ordinary and trivditiona] cumculuni of priestly stuilifs. 
some new works seem to have been included in course of time. .Among 
these I-Tsing mentions tlit two hymns of one hundred and fifty and four 
hundred verses attributed to Matrichetas, and the Buddhacharita Kavya 
of Aivaghoaha. .Advanced studies and specializations were also carried 
on in a few officr subjects, on which a coiisiderable literature had 
developed, such as yoga. Logic. Metaphysics and the Agamas. 

As education in the monasterits aimed at both intellectual and moral 
growth, the rules regulating tlic daily life o£ llte iniiuites were framed with 
an eye to botli diese aims, llie relations between the teacher and the 
pupil were on the lines of the Vitiaya rales on the subject. The pupil 
rentkretl the tcucher personal service in a mimlier of ways. Tfie teacher 
inspected the daily conduct of die pupil and warned him ugainsit trangres* 
sions and defects. He also reciprocated die dcvoti'd service of tlu* pupil 
bv affectionate ijcatnient during the latter's illness. 

14 i(S monks of die monasteries were suitably graded according to 
thch capacities and the level of advance they attained. Tlie lowest grade 
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was that of the fimmanera, who was proinotcfl afur his upaxamf^ada 
ordmalitm to Uie gni^ie of the daPnra bhikshu, and higher than he whs 
the sihavira. The highest grade for a bhikshu was that oi babur.irnta. 
These gniditiot^s of monks in n mofuisterv-^ were urdicnleil m>t merely 

by titles but aJso by privaeges. . * .u 

lo addition to iho religious section, whirli Imparted iusiructjon to the 
inoiiki^ in sacred literature only, a Buddhist monastiT^* had also a sec^r 
section, to which were admitted siudents calli-d brahm^ciuinas who luui 
no intention of reiioiincing the world and liecommg Buddhist monks. 
Tills section was ven' popular in l-Tsing's time. We have already 
how the hhimus ill those days made tbenesrlves pmheient m bo h 
sacred and secular literature, Btrsides organizing secuLircouraes of study 
and throwHng tltcin open to non^Buddliist students or fitndente trom 
the Buddhist lav public, the mtiuasUMies still further wideued iheir scofw 
and sphere of usefulness by admitting to their roligimis sixtiMis even 
onordained students, Tluse were called mariiiuas, who might poten¬ 
tial iMit not actual monks, with whom they only agRV<l m seeking 

instruedon in the Buddhist scriptures. 

Both these classes of secular students, the nirTiwiiiis and the 
hraUmachimni. were also permitted to be resident in the monastenes, 
But thev had to brine their own boarding expenses. It was also npeti to 
ihe monasteries to receive grants of food for these of students^ 

Ttie BiiddhJ^ monastcri^^ of the time were thus of tjoth sarred and 
sieiuitar learning resorted to by the Buddhrsts as w-cll as non- 
Buddhists. The Buddhist monks, who came practically to have the 
monopoly in this leanirae and culture, did not limit their sympathies and 
valiu*d services wiilun the confines of their own chureh and faith. Tltcy 
recoppiaed in a noble spirit of toleration that the country was above creed, 
and culture above church. 

As regards their successes, the monasteries pi^uced some of the 
highest types of intellorl and character. One of their princi^il aims w'as 
to produce successful preachers and dialecticians. The iiistitntpiis most 
successful in producing this kind of ititellectiia .1 eminence in l-Tsing's tune 
were the monasteries at Nalanda and Valabhi. The fricHon ivitli tiie 
best minds that collected at these two famous centres of Buddhist lennimg 

an ideal means of developing and ^lorpening tlm wits and powers 

of debate, , ^ , , , . jr * r 

The learned disputations which formed the charactenatic feature oi 

Indian intellectual life were- held not merely in the monasteries, bin also 
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at the courts of kings under the encoiuagement of the State. The langa 
even in 1-Tsing's time, as in the days of old, were fond of organizing 
intellectual tournaments at which superior knowledge mi^t be tested, 
rewarded, recognized and proclaimed, I-Taiiig mentions tlie Utera^ 
celebrities of India in his time. Among the moat distinguished may bt: 
mentioned Jfiaiuichacdra of the Tiladha monastery m Magadha, 
Rataasimha of Nalanda. Divakaramitra m Eastern India. Tatlmgata- 
garbha in the soutlienimost district and Uabulamitia In the Tamralipti 
monastery. All these men were renowned as much for their character 
as for their learning, in botli of which they aspired after the highi^st 
ideal. 

Direct worship of images, chmiya^ and si&pa% sot up in connoction 
with the monasteries wus a part of the religious training they providra- 
Along with liio needs of mental and moral training, the inonasterics. 
strange a» it may appear, were not unmindfid of the need of physical 
health for the mwik-i, for which regular caterdses were prest ribed. 

WhQc their studies and dLscipline were rontrollerl by Iheir tefachera. 
the monka had other matters in their owm collective control. If we may 
generalize on the basis of wliat 1 -Tsing says of a pardcukr hut a typical 
monastery (viz. that of Tamralipti), the roonaateriea in his thne were 
democratically governed, and not governed hy a bureaucracy of the kind 
described m the Ti««ya Pitaka, The bureaucratic element in their 
management was represemed by the solitary official called karfuadatta, 
the managing monk, but hia powers seem to have been vciy limited, 
Tlie monastery of Nalanda was also democratically governed. 







SIDELIGHTS OK THE HINDU CONCEPTION OF SOVEREIGNTY 

Helped by the precept cf the eqiialitj' of man whidi challenged the 
hardening regiilations relative tn the various castes—Uie Hiiidii var^a^ 
srama-dhartna; fostered by its superb mfesioiian^ and monastic orgaima- 
tions' aided by the convenient practice of conveying its tcachuigs m a 
hngtiacc ob^noiisly familiar to the masses’: and enthusiasticaUy servrf 
by monarchs, one of whom at least ranking with the gxeati^t kings ime 
world has ever seen, the ebullient Buddhist Movenumt—alinost a. Re¬ 
formation in some aspects— carried everything before it. and Slate utter 
State io ATya^'a^ta‘ discarded the ancient religion. The dhatnmaghQsa 
DFOclaimed its triumph to Eastern Asia in no oncertavn Language. 

But piteous wails from the burning hamlets of Kalinga perhaps 
reached the imperial ears. The mighty- sword, forged so weU by the 
conqueror of the Greeks and hb son. fell cUttering down from the nerve¬ 
less fingers of A^ka. No heroic Maurya apparently picked it up ever 
again. As the lustre of the sword grew dimmer and dimmer, the day 
of the decline of the vast empire perhaps drew nearer and nearer. 

Hindiiisin had declined, it had protwhly sunk uito the religion of 
a minniih'. But like the majestic Catholic Church in a later age, 
Hinduism rallied ite dbpersed forces, and the Hindu Counter-Reforma- 
tion soon commenced its onward march. Tlus moytment was accom¬ 
panied by the Hindu Renaissance, the results of which affect the life of 

the Hindu even to-day. . ^ ^ i i 

The Hindu Revival began eariv. It may perhaps be traced back 

fat least) to the days of the Suhga who slew the horee on the famo^ 
sacrificial altar. Whenever it might have begun, it reached ils^ zenith 
during the period which commenced in the fourth century .A.G., anti 
ended in about the tenth. Thb era was marked by changes winch were 
catastrophic. The progress of the Hindu in every sphere of life was 

almost phenomenal. ■ ^ i ■ .1 

This age iras heralded by the chants of priests who assist in Uic 
performance of the four aivaitt^dhas (horse-sacrifices) of the Vnkatakas. 

■Prat, De: KiUdiii^ ond rrtramfrfUyS. t». rSo. t>.. ..m ttl Umi 

• tt Nwth Tiidta ddn^ ‘hi* ^ 

auiy tm 
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soon 1o be connected matrimonially with the Guptas, ihc ten sacrifices 
of the Eharaiivas who ’* were besprinkled on the foreh^d with 
water of ihc Bhagirsthi obtained by prowess,' the ” long discontmiied 
horse-sacrifice " of the great Gupta.' the yaj»as (isacnfices) of the 
Tralkuta Dbarasena,’ and of the Emperor Kumaragapta 1.’ It witnessed 
the establishment of a vast empire over which the Hmdn 
' Eagle '—the Gupta Gardrfo—flew triumphantly, the very probable 
publication of Kalidasa's kavyas (poems) and ndtakas (dramas), the ^ 
development of the science of astronomy by Aryabhate. Varabi^ihim, 
and Brahmagupta, the birth probably of the MudrSrikskasa, and of the 
mfiflunfftya and Narada StnriHs. the ejtecution of the w-orid^famous 
frescoes, the mgonious adaptation of tlie idea of the colossus in sculpture, 
the deliberate and wide use of classical Sanskrit—the sacred language 
of Hinduism—in the royal and private Itthic and other records, the 
linking up of Eastern Asia by shipping lines, the growth of cultuial and 
commercial contacts leading to the formation and consolidation oJ a 
Greater India, and the rapid evolution of political conceptions influencmg 
and being influenced by the growing political practice. 

One of the most important sources of ow knowledge of the poUbcoJ 
practice of the period, and of the reaction of the revived Hinduism on 
it. is epigraphic. These inscriptions, mainly msanas (edicts) and 
prasasHs (panegyrics), are engraved on stone, copper, pottery' and 
iron.* 

The persons in whom the right to rule was vested, during this age. 
may be broadly placed under two classes. There were the Jntmndras. 
^fahdraja£, Makdsendpath, probably Senopaiis, and Others who were 
connected with the administration of the various ganas (groups)—the 
Malavas, Kakas, Khataparikas, Sanak^lkas. Aijunayanas, Prarjnnas, 
Yaudheyas, prr^hably the Maitrakas, Madrakas, Abhiras, Lichchhavis, 
and otiiers, The second class comprises the ralers of monarchical ^tes. 
They again may be divided into two c.ilegorics. The MuharajadhtrajOA, 
RdjardjSdhifiijas, Ekddhirdjas. etc. belong to the first 
class. In the second order, we arc to group the Rajan^ka^, Rdjans, 

* C-f f. Vol. nr. pK 13^^ n. 2-3- nw BMralivai pFoUbly breams n- Nnrtti Influtn 
pewpr. CJJ, Vol. in, p. a 37 p 11 

* E.g. pp. ifi tcifl a?- W- 4-5- Tht Iwrlpllcm on tls* Liickiifr* Mimtmi Hqim^ 

CaiJM <Gupt& 9 i. p, liivi; p. R V, pu. 9^14. 

* /flv. Bf. Roy. SoCr Vo?. XVI, p, J47,. Pl. I, U i-?. 

'Our of lb* typn of Hi* cohm tC.LC^i pp b tJit tlvjint*dkm out. 
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HAhdfdms. Samaniai, MaMsdmanias Mahi^i&maniadltipath and 

othtre. These monaithical rulers of the second category posse^ co^ 
siderable authority over their subjects and tear vassals. But th(^ 
not independent. It is theiefoie difficult for Ute to assen 
as it figures in the epigraphic conceptions of period, est u) a 
tnonarclucal States, ■'smiima «» cives ac subtnhs tegibusquc 
poiestas,‘>^ But if m‘ leave for the moment the claims of pliu^ 
Ldc, we may almost say, along with the oUicr John,^ diat the .VMa- 
rajidhirdia and his peers were " determinite human supenor, 
in a habit of obcdk-ncc to a Uke superior/' receiving ■■ habitual 
from die bulk of a given sockly.” and thus ^ 

Uic language of the epigtapber Vasula. the son of Kakka, persons, whose 
heads had never been brought into the humility of obeisance to any other 
except the gods they adored/' They were 

prowess the forehead of many a Mihirakula* pamed through 

being Ixmt low down in (tlie act of making) obemnee. To Uw 
“ two feet ’* of a ruler of this category, “ respect was paid with ^^omph- 
mentary presents of the flowers from locks of hair «n tops of their 
heads " by various other potentates. 

Cases occur of the association of titles significant of sulxirdination 
with independent nilers of the first rank. Thus Saniudtago^a is very 
probably culled only a Bhattdraka in an uiscnphoii. and simply a Ka;a?j 
on the Tiger Type of coins.* Chandmgupta 11 is called a Maharaja on 
some coins, and Kumiragupia I. a Maharaja in a stone m^rijitiori. 
Maharaja Varahasiiiiha is mentioned as a Pranetn of Raja Sninaii 
Aparaiita of the Guhila Anvaya.' But the weight of evidence probably 
justifies one in supposing that the Bajdnakas. Rdjans and otiiers, at 
during the earUer part of the period under toview, signify suferdmation 
to the Makdrajddkitaja and his p«m- On the whole, these divisions m 
the hierarchy of rulers make it almost certain that sovereignty, as ffie 
cpigiupher thought of K involved two propositions: lliat of ruling dn^t y 
over subjects, and of exercising paramount authonty over de 
rulers^thc Rdjdnakas, Sdmantah itahilrdjas and othcrs-in cortam 
ways, and under certain circumstances. It is of course conceivable that 
‘ i.n n<«iin ‘ JoliD Anitla. * ClijUiftl In a. KniWlvlflif |irb- 
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thfi nature of direct imperial mlc over the home pnjvmces, for cxatoplcr 
would differ from that of the Maharaja’s personal nUc over tlic whole (or 
part of) his principaltiyi bccanse it is anrestraitied in the first cnscj and 
thooieticiilly not so, in the second. 

Hinduism affected the conceptions underlying the political practice 
of the period beginning in the fourth centmy' A.C. in diverse ways. 
Though it is very difficult to ascertain with accuracy the extent of the 
change which directly resulted froin the Religious Revival, and was not 
derived from earlier days, a general survey of the nature of these con¬ 
ceptions is possible. 1 have dwelt elsewhere on the attitude of the Hindu 
State towards Buddhism, Jainism, the ninety-sis ** heretical " sects, and 
the Devadattans who made offerings to the three previous Buddhas, 
but not to J^akyatnuni Buddha."’ The study of the nature of political 
obligatioii, in general, is also interesting. There are reasons for believ¬ 
ing that dharma (religion) during this period was emplraticaliy ihc 
" business " of the State in the Aiistoteltan political sense. .According to 
the Junagadh Rock Inscription,’ one of the duties of the ruler of the 
peri^ was to see tluit while he reigned, " verily no man among his 
subjects should fall away from dhamta'' 

Another effect of the reaction of dharma on the conceptions under¬ 
lying the North Indian political practice of the m (as recorded in various 
inscriptions) lay In die evolution of the idea of the embodiment of 
sovereignty in a rcsplendenl and majestic lady of a semi-divine character. 
To eluddate this evolution, an attempt must, first of all, be made to 
illustrate the various uses of the word .^ri, Lahskmlt Kamala and Padmii 
in the inscriptions. 

Firstly, many passages describe the Lady as the Consort of Vishiju 
in the strictiy (Hindu) scriptural (ias/riya) sense, thus proving, if proof 
is needed at ail, that the epigrapher w-as quite familiar with the status 
and qualities which could ^ predicated of the goddess. ITius we find 
the epjgnipher (c. fifth century) saying. *' Victorious is he, (the god) 
Vishnu, the perpetual abode of (Ihe goddess) Lakshml whose dwelling 
the water-liJy, the conqueror of distress, the completely victorious one.”* 
In a passage occumng in the Saraath Stone’ of the end of the seventh 
century, Lakalimi is said to be the consort of Krishna in the same way 

* Ujf brtlek Lu the Jintr. A*$ &>c. Setici, Vol. XXVI. pp. 401*^05, 
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as Rn tiini is the wife of the moon, and Gaiiri of Siva. The Ujjayini Plates 
refer to Gakshini, Radlia and Sesha of '* the thousand hoods in con* 
neetJou with remarks on Murari.* In the Apiisad Store/ the feet of 
(the god) Madhava ’* am said to be " graced bj- the attention ot (the 
godchaisj Sri." The same Enscriptipn also contains the passage. " As 
long as the tligit of the moon (remains) on the head of (the god) Hara. 
and (the goddessj So on the breast of Visliiiu. In almost the same 
words, a passage of the Hindol Plato df the eighth century- c(«iveys the 
same idea. Lakshmi is them said to reside in (rest on) the breast of the 
enemy of Madhu (Nardyana).* The Kota Inscription' of the saiue 
century refers to " Gaiiri of lire thme-r^rd god and Lakshmi of Krishna.*' 
liven as late as the eleventh and twelfth centuries, we find a similar 
reference to Sri/ 

Secondly* Eubshttii, .?ri, Kotmtlii and Padnia^ either by themselves 
or a.s parts of compound words, are used in many jjassages in direct 
rektioii to ruling potentates. It seems to have been the custom hereton 
fore to confuse the first and second epigraphic uses, and as a consequence 
scholars of standing like fleet, Kiclhom, Gnpte and Buhler have mis- 
interpreted these inscripdonal texts. The passage of the Jimagadh Rock 
which speaks of Lakslirol as having her permanent abode in Vishnu is 
immediately followed by; '* And next vklorious for ever is die supreme 
king of rulers over princes, whose breast is embraced b}' Srh Three 
lines later, wo find that the emperor is said to be a pci^m whom 
" Ukshrai of her own accord selected as her husband, having in sue- 
ersaion (and) witli judgement skilfully taken info consideration and 
thought over alt the causes of virtues and fa til to, (and) having d^’uidcd 
all (the other) sons of ruters (as not coming up to her standard)/' Fleet 
translates " .-fri" in the passage by *' the goddess of wealth and 
splendour/’ and " Lakshmi '* by " the goddess of fortune and splen* 
dour/' The Aphsad Stone’ says; Adityasena's " very gmal fame, 
white as the orb of the autumn moon, and conferring renown on the 
whole circle of the world, was for a long tinie made angry by him. The 

■ Ind Ant. Voi. SUV, p. lOo. Vol, HI, p. so.l, U. ii-jj. 
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reason was thal the king had desired association with Lakslitnh Kirtti 
showed the tmmity natural to tlie condition of rival wives." A pasaige 
of the Kagholi Plates of c, die eighth contuiy* conveys the same idea 
thus; '* Lakshnu embraced Maharajadhiraja Paiameivara Jaya- 
varddhanudeva’ so closely, that the goddess of Fame, as it O’ealoos of 
Jut co-wife), out of anger, ascended to tlin heavens/' The editor 
translates Uikshmi by " the goddess of wealth." The " slender body " 
of the Mai iiaka ruler Ktiaragiaha is said to be '* embraced by Lakshinl 
herself in a very public fashion." Mahirajadhirija SDa^^a's *' breast 
dallied witli the mbraces of Sri/'* Fleet renders ZjiAsftmi and 5H by 
" goddess of fortune.** Bboja, says the GwaSior PratSasti* of tlie ninth 
century, was ** embraced by Lakshmv. Lakshmi wiio belonged to 
another (Devapala) became properly his pumrbhu (rumiirricd wife)/’ 
In 111© Pa than Pillar Inseription of the second half of the ninth century,’ 
we find Jejja called Lskshftnsaitiitini. Jticlliom translales the compound 
word by ’* endowed with fortune.** The Haddnla Plate* of the early 
tenth century’ says that Mahasamaniadhipati Dharatiivataha was 
PadnMvapusityabhirata—" found happiness ra Uic embraces of Padma," 
Maharajadhirlja Mnlarajadeva is said to be the abode of Kanuxla, 
KatH^dlrayah.' 

In addition to this use oi lakshmi in relation to individual rulers, wu 
must also iwtice a similar use ndalive to corporations. Thus, in^ an 
inscription* of abtiut the fifth century, " tire family of iht- best of kings 
belonging to die Gupta lineage, ocean of virtuous qualities, is said to be 
attached to Sri/' The Lakshmf of the Imperial House is again referred 
to in an inscription’ of Uve early seventh century, where Krishipiraia is 
said to be " the awakening moon to the Lakshmf of the dynasty which 
was like a bed of lotuses."'* In the Alina Plates of the same century we 
find this expression, " the Lakshmi of the compact ranks of (his) ene¬ 
mies.Almcst the same idea is expressed by arifUakshtni in a passage 
of the llindol Plate/* 

In interpreimg these passages In which /.dir/iini in the second sense 
is used, one must bear in mind that many of these inscriptions begin with 
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' jr.r. Vol. IX, pp. i5a-»iS- '/.rf. VoJ. XII. pp. lftj-i<vi- 

‘ l,A, Vot VI. p. lot- II. Ir*. *CJ.L VoL in, p 35S, 1. 1. 

• Nflk xJH, L 10 . '* E'L Vol XII. p, S3. ». 4-3- 

“ cj./. v<4. ni, 00. *swi. tt. ^10. '*y.s,o.R.s. xvi, p. 70. i- 30. 
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owii svasti,'* and that some of them record grants accompanied by 
libations of water {ud^kdtisargena) to Brahma^as and Hindu gods, with 
the avowed purpose of acquiring religious merit for rulers living and 
dead. Secontily, Ja>'a\'arddhana, Kharagraha, £>iladit>'a, Dharasena ond 
Buddliaraja, for example, took pride in describing themselves as 
paramamahelvarff, devout worshipper of 5iva, Kpshnaraja, I he grand- 
father of Buddharaja, is said to be *' solely devoted to Paiupati from his 
birth," DharapTvafaha's irtscription, for exam pie, begins with an 
invocation of Dhandhelvaia—a special nanie of ^va. Mularaja is said 
to have bathed " in the water of the Eastern Sarasvati on the day of an 
oclipse of the sun, and worshipped the lord of the gods, the deity of the 
Kudrunahalaya." He was a dc\' 0 tpc of Mulanithadcva. 5iva, w-e may 
point out, is, along with Vishnu, a member of tlie Hindu Tiinity* 
Khanigraha is called Dkarmdiiitya (the sun of religion). Thirdly, 
tlmt the composer of the Pathari Pillar Inscription definitely intended to 
employ a pun is apparent from the use of llie woitl makidhara in the same 
line. HlabWtara means a mountain. But the composer desires that it 
sliotdd also sigtiify a king. It may also be pointed out that a direct and 
near descendant of Jcjja built a temple of Visbriu. It will therefore be 
prirrta fade impossible for these rulers to encourage tlieir descriptions (by 
their epigiaphers), as the husbands of Vishnu's Consort, Eilthly, no 
epigiupher would have mentioned that VLdi^u’s wife was tile queen of 
MaMrajadhiraja Adityasena, by whom ** the l>est of temples was caused 
to be made for the sake of (the god) Vish^iu:" or of Blioja who " erected 
a house within hb seraglio compound in the name of " Vishnu.' Lastly, 
no composer of Skandagupta, for example, would have dared to assert 
that the Consort of Vishnu " of her own accord selected the monarch 
as her husband aitd embraced the " breast " of a Rajarajidhiraja who 
declared himself very probably as a devout wonihipix;! of Vishnu in 
(c,g.) the Bihar Stone and certainly as one in the Gamda and Altar silver 
coins, and w'hose Bhitari Pillar mentions that he erected an image of 
Vishnu,* ft must also be notkeU that the vemc which associates the 
Ctupte with .^ri in the Jimagadh Inscription follows (and docs not precede) 
the lines composed in honour of VEshpu, and that the composer begins it 
with tadanu (" and next }. 

‘ BJ, SVTII. p, nft. >. 

* C.t t. Val III. Di». *11, 1. * 3 : lUilrCXC., pp. d’Cii; p. 89 and e.f PI XVI 

iu)«. t ta tj. 
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Moicowr Loksbmi iind Sri aft also fouod as components of words 
lilte rttjvsri, rijytisA, rafttlakshi'ni and p^rihiviiin. For instancCp the 
Eran Stonn Piltkr and Boar Inscriptions of the fifth centuiv say that 
MatpvUhpti was ** apj 3 roaflit*d (in marriage choire) by Hajalakshinl, as 
if by a maiden choosing him of her o^vn accord (to bo her hosbaiid)/’* 
Thf Bodh-Gaya Inscription contains /fdjytfiriyittn.* The VadnCT 
Plates* say Umt Safikoraga^a “ ^iiicd by the ptowess of his 

own arm." Nfr. Guptc tran-sLates even RajaSri by *' prosperity' of a 
king." The word ocents in a seventh century Maitraka grant* 

(e.g.), and in another mscription of the same House, belonging to the 
eighth ceottiry.' DhrmTiacna is said to have " accepted in marriage 
Riljvctiri, just as if she were longing to choose (him! of her own acco^. 
from the assemblage of rulers, full of iiffection (for liim}^ (and) wearing 
fine garments that were (their) resplendent reputation, which offered 
(her to him)." .Another scion of the same House is said to carry " on 
(his) sluiuldur Rajalakshmi.* trvvn whfic site was still an object to be 
longed for by (his) dder (brother)." it is also mentioned that " like a 
young lordly lion adorning a forest on a mountain, Maharajadiiiraja 
Siladltyadcva adorned Rijalakshml/'* Dharasena is said to have been 
'■ posset'd of a sjiotlESfl ^rthivaiwi acquired by (his) prowess."* .Many 
Maitialm records also refer to rajyairi of Dro^asimha being ■" purified by 
tile great liberality " of that monarch.* Maldopa of the Chhindas is said 
to have gained great ro/a/flitsAnii.^* Buhler translate this word by 
" royal fortune.” The formation of these compounds and tint contexts 
iti which they occur make it certain tliat this Lady is not identical wifii 
Vishnu's Consort. That such a conccjitian of sovereign power existed 
at all, raises a presumption that .^rl, LaAsAmi. Kamal^ or Padmd, when 
used in what 1 have convcntenlly called the second epfgraphk sense, is 
synonymous with this personification. Srcuudly. the priUtusti spoken iil 
Skandugupta" cotTESpotids to Rdjalakihmi of Muhbnu. for example. 
Thirdly, the (connected) I^kshmi of the Junagadh Rock Inscription 
IwhavGS in relaium to Sknndagupta in the same way as the Rdjaiakshmt, 
for instance, towards Mdtpivishnu. 

* CJJ, Vol in. 00 lix* U -6-7; DO xnvi. 1. $. 

‘r, I. 6. voi. xn, pp. sb-3S- 

^ Yd- xi- jo^ I-1* ' cjj. Voi, ni- inf- II. 

‘ U- t4-ts ID. * L. i; ^ tMTtttL I 6. 

» jr i- VpU Ir p ;8. L f. " CJ.l ^ciL UL m. L j. 
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Ltstly, Ihe 4 :ft 4 ;y of Ijikshml apjKram on various and t^ins, I 
lui\ c sbown (ilstnvhcre' Ihal it is fpasimahle tci si!piJ>r)«; Unit the MarriaKo 
Type of coins *' were minted during the reign of SamndmgUTJtii/’ 1 am 
aiw of opinion that (tbu Sj-nsar Type of Hniitfi and) thn Standard TyxHi 
of Allan should lie calhd Ihi’ St^eptr? Ty^x^ chiefly bocauiic of the al>M<nce 
of a piece (or pireeji) of clolh iisimlly found attarhMi to a banner. Tlnse 
types as well as ihe Ao'her. BaltlcsAxo. Kaihii and Lyrist varieties Uar 
Uie figiiiXf of Liksliml on them.* Laksliriii is found scatert on a tlirone 
with a high l 5 ai:h’ or witivoul back at all* m the Throne Kevera*:, and cm 
a lotus, as if on a (c.g- PJ. VI, nt^s. to to i 8 , and T*l. \ II, 

nos, T. to ig} in tht Lotus Re verse tyfirs, i‘.g, cjf Chandnigiipta If. In 
most of these, her Ht hand naits on her hip. The ixisition of tin- hiinds 
in some seems to justify a sub-division. Jn tU, VJi, no, 5 , for eXAlnpl^, 
hiT left arm is slightly extenclid. On uciiirly all types of Kumanigujda L‘ 
the Lidy aiipears. In the Pmtapa Tyjx-. e.g., sin- liolds a lotu.>i in tier 
mised right hand, .ind sits (facing) the loltis. She i.s found probably on the 
(so-called) King xtnd Quitii Type, e.g. of Skandnguptii. Ilie Arrlier ryjk- 
of Kumaragupla 11 arc apparently copies of that of Kumaragiipta I. SV*e 
find probably '' the tmew an upright female figure, apparently 
LakshmL with either one or two elepliants [lerfonning the kunthhabkisiietm 
(pouring watef from a pitcher) over her.” in a seal of Maharajii- 
dliiraja Jiyaiiagadeva belonging to the sixth century.* laikshmi with 
cleplurots pouring water over her is found also on the sexils of Mahajaya- 
raja and MaM-siidevataja.' Similarly’, a seal attached to die Tipperxidi 
Pl.ite* of the middle of the seventh ccnhity " bears in relief a figure of 
Laksluni standing on a lotu-s with two elephants on two sides, spriiiklhig 
her with water.*' There is !i fnh'hloibvn lottw on the trvefse. "Two 
attendant figuits seated cross4iiggc<l at the two sides of l.jikshm! are in 
the posture of pouring out something Utiuid from tw<» round pnb." 

Otic notices tlial Laksluni holds the coniucopixe in many uf Samudra- 
giiphi’s coins. At the same lime, (he triices of the Ixick of a Ihituie, and 
prohfiibly the dress in which the emperor appears nti -siime of (he coins, 
show the stTBngtb of Kiishana influence. It has iM^n suggested th,it iht- 
goddess .Ardochso was the model from which the Lakshml was coplexl. 
As time went oti, the cottiiicopi% gave place to 4 lolus. If we itU-ntify 
this /adtsAmi with Vislinu's Consort, it b hard to i.'xphiin her associutiou 

> rjtcknaa Umr. Jout. i?ii. *K r f tc I>p I.JJ, oiMt 111 I V 

• A* m ri Vf, nil I-Vt- * ft- VI. i» vii. 

• Pi*. Ai.it5, * E f Vci xvm. p. 6> 

**'!/. VjJ lu. p|l I« 0 ' 19 P PP i9r*»M *EJ. Viit, XV. iijk j(0 joo. 
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with the cornucopia; iu the eariier stages. It is not possible to suppose 
ttiiit the designer of tlie Earijr Gupta Period was ignorant ot the usual 
equipments of one of the principal Hindu goddesses.* But if we t^c 
this to be the Spirit of Sovereignty, a sensible e^ia^t^ 

becomes posaible, H may be suggested that when the Indian feeling 
became intensified, the Spirit became divested of her foreign tmppmgp, 
and invested with thosa: bonowed from the wdl-known goddess of 
Hinduism. Tliat foreign figures were borrowed by Gupta designers is 
supported by the probable presence of Minerva on some coins of 

Kum^gupta I. * * 1 

I mav therefore conclude that Lakahttu, Ktitnida, Sri or PadrHOt when 
used bv the composers of inscriptions in direct rehrionship to the ruling 
potentates of the period under review, (other things lieing equal),* is 
probably identical with the Spirit of Sovereignty. Secondly, this is 
certainly so* when such relationship is described to be a roan^ one. 
Thirdly. Rsjalakshmi^ Kajam. J?fl;y<i5H* Parthivaint etc. ate tdcnUcal 
with this Spirit, and not with Vishnu’s Consort. Fourthly, though the 
conceptual of this personification of the tight to rule, tlie parent of the 
political obligation of the era. was deeply indebted to the familiar idstrfya 
(Hindu scriptnral) notion of Vjshiju's Con^rt. other forces also seem to 
have influenced its evolution. Fifthly, this personification has its epi* 
graphic parallel, e.g. in Kirtti, a parallel whuJi wc have noticed above. 

* E^ptw^d^ji VdXflfi JfddA Ptt^p|.r.cp;a^ i 

that ihfr fiiiiffinplicj of tbo pttttni WM Awm Of tht »s»De.ifttlon o1 ihu Urtm wHh the 
lu^iKl df Viibon It OkumcI g.B-O.BS. XVt, p|s. 

* Thr tar ewdple^ mAV Eult albrn if. m h well kuowB, 

Euimn U'e may irtitk*. lor iiutjinre^ " ''' mEerrliil 

DliBJti/iiTiiA ul taiff ^iiltritk^ flonwr (CJt/. Visi Ult xjcaw, 1* 9). 
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I. TEJE WXrntlNE OF MATS\'A N:VAyA fTHE LOGIC OF tHK FiSK} 

At the back of political thiokiog in India there was the process of 
dichotomy at work* Hindu thinkOTS tried to understand the state by 
dillcrentiatiiig it Erom the non-state. Tlieir method was logical as well as 
hifitorkaL Tliat is, in the first place, they tried to investigate in what 
particiilms the state ajialyticalty differs from the non-state j and in the 
second place, they tried to picture to themselves as to how the pre-statal 
condition developed into the statal, t*^* how' the state grew out of the 
non-state. The chief solution of both these problems they found in the 
doctrine of mflfsya-«yayu or the logic of the Fish. 

What, now', is tlie non-state according to Hindus ? The same question 
was asked by the philosophers of Europe thus i \V hat is the state of 
natirre?" And the Hindu answer was identical with die European. 

According to Hooker (1554-1600) in the Ecclesiastical Polity the state 
of nature is a state of strife- The Leviathan of Hoblses (i58S“i6jo) 
declares similarly that the state of nature is a state of tvar and of no 
rights. In Spinoza^s (1632-77) opinion also, in the Tractatus Thcohgiat 
PoUlicus, the state of nature is a state of war and a state of the right of 
might. The non-slate is thus conceived to be a war of " all against all," 
an " anarchy of birds and boasls," or a regime of vultures and harpies, 
as John Stuart Mill would have remarked. 

It is interesting to observe that in China also the state of nature was 
analyzed by Moh-Tt (c. 500-420 B.C.) in almost selfsame temis, In the 
non-state, as Su Hu explains it in The Developtncni 0/Logic tii AncieHi 
China, " each man has his own noh’on of right. Therefore one man has 
oiu' notioji of right, two men have twn notions of right, and ten men 
have ten notions of right. The more men there are, the more conceptions 
of right wtU there be, Conseqneivtly each approves his own notion of 
right and denounces every other man’s. So they denounce one .another." 

This Hobbosbn “ law of beasts and birds *’ or the ^^aturprosess of 
Gumplowicz is the logic (nyayo) of the fish (winfsyn) m IndiaJ Should 

* TJjd htihwv of iN thwjf of tmiUyit-MiHym in SiuoiiMii idelologr (tom fltrA^iiw 
«g GBmrJowJc* may 1* *«» *rttek on " Tl« Stnmfl.t of iind 

Cronos ■■ Iti tlw 0/ pfvfii>f»ii*nl (U.S-A.. Apni. lo'o)- Pl>- iPM-oW. Fw 

Frou^inu'i conosptioii of ihr ari(pH Of itir rtatr alto prorntT-l ehw» PlJ* rtuiesf i Pftvu 
p. rjiji 
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thtre be no nikT to wieW pttnisiimenl on earth, says the Uah&bharala 
LXVH, 16-17: LXVTU. ” the stuoiig would devour thr 

weak like fishes in 'water. It is related that in the days oi yore peripk 
were ruined through sovercigulesaness, devouring one another like the 
strongCT fishes preying upon the feebler.** In tlte Mom* Sotititila (Vlk 20) 
like wise we are told that *' the strong would devour tlie weak like fishtrs 
if there be a virtual reversion to the non-state (if^ for example, the king 
is not vigilant enough in nu.titig out punislifnents to those that should be 
punished). The hfamdvffflfl (,lyo<iiiy«, LXVIL 31) also desenbea ^e 
non-state region as one in which " people ever cles'our one anolltcr like 
fishes," And a few detaib about the conditions in this non-sUilc are 
furnished in ihv.Watevci Puraitii (CCXXV. 9). ’* Tlie child, the old, the 

sick, the ascetic, the priest, the wotnan and the widow would l>e prey I'd 
u[)on,** as we read, " according to the logic of the fish (should donda 
or punishment fail to be operative nt the proper time). 

The idea of the fishdike stniggir for existence or wlf-sRsertion w^s 
thus a generally accepted notion in the ** fleeting lileraliirt;* of Hiu- 
ilustan. It found an important place in the exclusively political trealises 
also. It -vi'as explnitt'd as early as ibc taller half of the fourth cenbiry 
B.C. liy Kautalya,* one of the first among the historical nauiE^ in political 
science. According to him in the .Iri/ia-Ms/rn (I, 4) the logic of the fish 
pre^'ails W'hile the state is unformed. " In the absence of die wielder of 
punishment the ix>wt'rfiil swallows the jxiwi'riess.'' And Kamandaka 
also, who several centuries later (e. 500 A,C) generally follows Kautalyii. 
writes in his lYtrisaru (Digest of Politira), It, 40, that in the absence of 
punishment {dande) the dcslnvctivc or ruinous logic of die fish operates 
Ihrougli mutual animosities tif the jHwple and leads to the dismplitiu of 
the world. 

Nor was the doctrine confined within the cttde of ncudi'tnicians and 
thwrirers. We find it prevalent even among diplomatists and prnttical 
Statesmon, i:.g. of Uie ninth centniy. In the declarations of the Hengali 
Emperor Dharmapslla' we are informed that Itis illustrious dynasty owed 
its origin to an ** election " by the people. VVe are told furthtT that it 
was " in order to esca|>e from the logic of the fish/' i.c, in order to 
escape from being absorbed itito another kingdom, or to avoid being 

* H* date Mid pertoniJity pw " KmiitfUy.i Mad liii BdwwHi” by tbe pn^jit iBtbnr in 
ih# 

* ft. n. haarrfl, ftiiftUt ta Culcutu VttJ. t. ti|) 
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swallowwl like a fish Ihal the people of Bengal " tiinde hk father Gop^ 
accept the sovereignty." The mttikeval Hindu monarch was here using 
almost the same metaphor as has Ijcen employed in the nineteenth ctmtur^^ 
by J- S. JtTiil in his essay on Liherly wlicn he explains how " in order to 
prevent the ueaker in&m1>crs of the coinmimity fn^m being preyed upon 
by immnienible vultures, it was needful that there slioultl lie an animai of 
prey stronger than the rest, commissioned to keep them down." 

This ili«>r>’ of the non-state or the stale of nature has had imjx)riant 
IxMriiigs on otlier duetrincs t>f Hindu political philosophy. For the present 
we liave only to note tliat in hidia political speculation was not divorced 
frttrti the general intfllcctual currents in the srx'iely, I'he political philos- 
aphers kept abreast of the ixurtemporaiy^ scientific thought In otJter 
blanches of inquiry, Tlie logical apparatus and dialectical machinery 
used in (roliticxd disrmii^sjous were fiimiliai instnjinents in the ciiltum] m\l\e» 
of the scientific world. 

Miiisya-nydyat for instance. Is an expressive technical term in India's 
legal pliraseolog)'. In RaghunStlia's (fifteenth cenliny^) LaHkika'TvySya- 
Sam^raha'^ (Coinpilatioi) of Popular Legal Maxims) wq find the " logic 
of the fish " coupled w'ith the " logic of the Tnouslnrs." The logic of ihe 
monsters ifv known as ^ttndnpf^htntla-Bydya^ Siinda and l-piiiinda are 
two monster brothers, like Pwochles and Cymothles in Spenser's Fncrfc 
Qut<i:n£. Thr;y are said to have quarrelover the nymph TJlotiatna 
and destroyed cai'h other in the contest. Thus when two contradictory 
facts are equally strong, they neiitraliaf eacli other. But when they are 
of untHfual strength, i.c. when one can overpower Uu* other, there Is 
generated a field for tlic operation of the logic of Ihe fish and the survival 
of the fitter. 

The logic of the fish arises, as Kaghunatha explains it, under a double 
set of conditiorm. First, there must have to bt? a conflict ix-hveen a fxnver- 
fiil and a compamtively (wwerU'ss unit. .And secondly, tlie latter must 
have lk?en crushed and obliterated by the former, h is frequently referred 
to, says he, in (he Idhosas (treatises on history) and ihe Puraijas, and 
he quotes the following [Htssage fnrni Vasishtha*; " By this time that 
Rasdtalit region had become extremely sovcmgnlc-ss. i.g. an atiarcliie 
non-state, characteruart) by the ignoble logic of the fi.sh.” Vasishtha's 

* K L- ^*h:i r - /frJirji u/ f/titrfrctuittm in fhndu Ltfir^ Lcctiilv VJ 
■ Citcil in A, K. (TciiKiri|]itJtmd nJ Uit- rtfin,^ 
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verse is eiucidatitd by Kaghunattia witii the gJoss that" strong fishes began 
to make an end of the ^V'eaker ones." 

The non-state is then a state of amr ehy, one m which the " tyr anny 
of robbers " has fnU play, *’ justice is non-existent " and the " people 
prey u[}od one another" It is " the greatest evil " {Mahd., &dn^, 
LXVU. l-3> " Enjoyment of wealth and wives is impOi^ble '* 

under it. Only the robber is then happy, Even his happiness is pro- 
canons, because '* the one is deprived of his lout by two, the two are 
robbed of theirs by several combined," " A free man is made a slave " 
and " women are assaulted/' 

The psychology of men in the state of nature is brought out in the 
Bt>c>k on Sdnti (Peace), LIX. i 5 " 3 ^. of the Mahdhhdt»ta according to the 
following causal nexus; "Then foolishness or stupidity {moha} sei7,©d 
their minds. Their rntelligencc being thus eclipsed, the sense of justice 
was lost. Cupidity or temptation (lobha) overpowered them 
next. Thus arose the desire {kd?na\ for possessing things not yet possessed. 
.And this led to their being subjugated by an affection {rdga) under which 
they began to ignore the distinction between what should and what ^ould 
not Ije done. Consequently theiie appeared sexual Ikenso, libertinism in 
speech and diet, and indifference to morals. When stich a revolution set 
in among men. Brahman (the idea of Godhead) disappeared, and with 
il, law {dhorma).*' 

h is thus with the uegatioii of morals and mannera, the nulUficatian 
of property, the veiy antithesis of law and justice, that the non-state is 
identified. And this appears to have been the fundamental position of 
Hindu theorists on the state. From ths negative anal^’sts it requires but 
a logical “ conversion " according to the law of " contraries " to establish 
positively the philosophy of the state. To this we ^11 now address our¬ 
selves. 

t- TilE tWCTSIN!: OT (PLUlStlMEXT, COEBCION. SANCTliWl 

Two " inseparable accidents " of the Hindu thiiory of ihe state are, 
first, the doctrine of tttatnalva (*' mine "-ness) or svatva Uumt)). p.c. 
" one's oivn "-nci®, propriunt. Eigenfurn or property, and secondly, the 
doctrine of dharma («.e, law, justice and duly). Ami U'hind them both 
Hts the doctrine of datida (punishment, n-str^t, or sanction). Herein 
is to be sought the nucleus of the whole phiJosopliy of sovereignty. 

A state is a state, argue Hindu phQosophers, because it can coerce, 
restrain, compel. Eliminate control or the coercive elcmimt from iodai 
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i.€. oi]ganizi:d Itfc {iomuha), aad the; stato as an entity vanishes. Danda 
is iihefhatipt, the wiy essence of statal relations. No danda, no state. 
A ifan^iz>Ies£. i.e. sanctlonlcss state is a contradiction m terms. 

Wc have noticed above that the absence of danda is tantamount to 
mdtsya-nySyu or the state of nature. It is dear also that property and 
dharma do not exist in that non-state. These entities can have their 
roots only in the* state. Tlie theory thus consists of twu formolae; 

1. No dandat no slate; 

11. (ti) No stated no dhart»a, and 
(fr) No state, no property, 

Wiat. tlicn, is the raiionak of this 'i* What is it that tnaki^ 

coercion the sitrn i/ua n(m of the state ? Wliy Is it that the vety idea of 
government should imply a restraint, a check, a control, a sanction? 
In Hindu political philosophy the answer to these questions is to be 
found in the " original nature of man." 

The phenomena of gavemrnent arc founded on the data of human 
psychology. And in regard to them the general trend of thought all 
the world over seems to have btten the same. In ancient China 
Hsun Tae (B.C, 305-335?) strongly condemned the doebine of Mencius 
(B.C. 373*289) who h%ad jiostulated the " original goodness " of human 
nature. For, according to his counter-tlieory (Book XXIII) " man Is 
by nature wicked, his goodness is the result of nurture." " A curved 
twig," to cite again from Su Hu's ivork (VI. jiij, needs straightening 
and heating and bendir^ In order to b4.<coniG straight...And man who is 
by nature wicked needs teaching and dfscipitno in order to be right and 
requires the influence of U and Yi {Sittlkhkeii) in order to lie good. 
The ancient rulers understood the native viciousness of man,...and 
therefore created morahi, laws and institutions in order that human 
instincts and Impulses might be disciplined and tnmsformcd." 

Let us iiow‘ turn to the Western world. Seneca, the Stoic philosopher 
of the flrst century A.C., " looked upon the institutions of society as 
being the results of vice, of the corruption of human nature. ITiey are 
conventional institutions made necessary by the actual defects of human 
nahire." The philosophical " anarchists " of modem times will not, 
however, accept this doctrine. Men indeed hiid knotvn a previous period 
of innocence; but after a time, according to this Roman thinker, they 
bcc.'ime avaricious. " Avarice rent the first happy society asunder. 

* In tw dafipi •l^^ tlw «ctEn«i oti ttw '• UimintM ftf tlimld " 

iu Ihy 0/ Hindu SoeiaiH^y (Albhoixut, VfJ, 11., (I|f. Jt-34* 
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It resiUtcd that cTfen tttosf uho ^^‘ere made wcallhy Ijccamt' pooT. for 
dtisiring tp posses thin^ for ihoir own. tlicy ceased to po&si'ss all 
things. The rulers grew dissatisfietl with dudr paternal role: the lust of 
authority siczed upon them.'" 

This doctrine of human depravity and the natural wickedness of 
man was cntertalDed hy the Church Fathers also. St. Irenicus (second 
century A.C.) in disc-USsiiig the causes which have made governraent 
ncctssary hold-s the \iew that men dcpartcfl from God and hated 
their fcliowmen. and fell into confusion and disorder of every kind: 
and so God set mtm over each other impotsing the fear of man upon 
man, and subjecting men to the authority of men, that by this means 
Uuy luighl be compelled to some measure of righteousness and just 
dealing." 

The idea that “ the institution of goveniTuent was made necessary 
by sin and is a <liviiicly apjxiinted remedy for sin " was continued and 
develiJpd hy St. .\ugustine and SI. Gregory the Great. It was 
" emphatically reshiterl by the ecclfsiustical and political writciv *’ f»f 
the period trriim the ninth to the thirteenth century and found a champion 
in Pope Hildebrand, Gregory V^Il (1073-1085).* 

The verdict of Hindu thinkcri on the nature of man is ideotk'ul. 
According to Kumandaku (IT. 43J, men arc by nature subject to passions 
and are covetous of one another's wealth and wife. " Rare," says 
Manu (Vn. 21-24), ^ the man pure or sinless" (by nature). The 

tower ones tend to luttirp the places of the higlwr. People are prone 
to interfering with the rights of others and violating ummls and manners. 

Not tliat tljerc ivas no Satummn golden age of pristine purity and 
bliss. For, the T. 1 X. 14) anticipiiting over 

a millennium the tlrignias of Father f.actuntiits and otliem, At fii^.1 
there wis neither state tior mJtT. neither punishment nor anybody to 
exerdse it. The pt^ople used to protect one another through huiute 
rightcousuess {illtanna} and sense of justice.'* But. as among Stoics 
and Canonists, the " fall " of mankind is accounted for hy the Hindus 
also on the basis of a postulate of suiSi loss of true religion, tftohti, stu¬ 
pidity and whiit not. 

On tin* whole, thcrefon;. it b not a roKc^ate mmuntir i:onceptian of 
human tendencies ,tnd instini'ls lliat the Maltabhdrula offers. Tlic 

{iiittj}- PP- 

' A.J. lUia RW Cnrlylr: Mriim/a! Politir^l Thtiiry » iht UV»( iLondun}. VgJ. I, 

•IWa,, Yol. 11- PP- Vol III., pp. (IS. Id). iHj. 
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dictum, *Vspare the rod iiiid spoil tho child,” proverbial in W’estKm 
pedagogies, might be dittoed by the tlindu thinkers. For, as we read 
in die Book ejn Siinii fLXVIIl. 18-22), by naturo *' men tend to over¬ 
throw one another. Left to itself the whole world wmild Ik; in a mess 
like a devil's workshop. As a rule, jncft aro used to behaving like the 
” Croat ores that cannot see one another when the sun and the moon do 
not shine/' or like the fishes in the shallow w'aters/' or ” birds in 
places safe from molestation where they can fly at one another's throats 
in a suicidal strife." 

Men, wc Sire told, normally acknowledge only one right and that is 
Uie right of might. Those who do not part with their property^ for 
the asking run the risk of being killed [LXVllT. 14J. VVivt^s, children 
and food of the weak an? Ihiblt ht Ik* seized (>erforce t>y the strong. 
" Murder, confioemenl and persecution constitute die eterUiil lot of the 
jirnpertH'd classes." " The very- phrase. ‘ this is mine ' (trtatrtaidttt), 
m.w bt? lost from the vocabulary, and mumatva or property liecomi: 
eatiiicl,"—an ideal which was being feverishly yjursuud in the Utopia 
of Soviet Kussia during I()i8-2r previous to the iiiauguiation of Lenin's 
New Economic Policy *' [if)22}. 

The natural tendency of hunuLn relations, again, is tcovard sexual 
promiscuity (LX\TI 1 . 32). The formation of marriage alliances or of 
stable societies ^ not instmcth'ely [iromplfd to man as he is. And if 
[XMisiblc, he tvould shirk even agriculture, commerce, and other meuns 
of liv'clihood, preferring a state of slothful ease and '* primrose path of 
dalliance." 

Such is the man natural, or man as Nature made him, in the political 
anthroptJogy of tlie Sldhahhirafa. This state of license h the farthest 
removed not only from a Woidsworthian " Nature's holy* plan," but 
also from the pictttiic of original man governed by a law of " reason ” 
a.s exhibited in Locke’s treatises on C»vi 7 Govervmeni. Nor Is it any¬ 
thing but antipodal to the Kotisscauesque faith in mini's natural impulses 
and (dealt2ation of the " Uuntan heart by which we live." Insfead. 
therefore, of postulating with the writer of Em(/<f that " all things 
are goofl as their Author made them, but everything degenerates in the 
hands of man," or hnding " reason to complain what man Ims made of 
roan." the Hindu students of political theory st*t a high premium on the 
institutions and conventions that make up the artificial thing called civil¬ 
ization. In feet it is to '■ educate " man out of the deplorable mire of 

11-34 
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priiujih-c license £uid beastly freedtnn that government has been insO- 
tutKl. say they. 'ITio state is aesigni-d to correct hmnan \nce 5 or 
them and open out the aveinits to a fiillcT and hit'hcr Iilc. And aL Uns 

is possible only because of dand^. ^ 

In all discu-ssions of political thcors'. therefore, lire doctnne ot 
da^da occupies a foremost place. Some waiters have even calli^ their 
treatises on politics anti statecraft diiNf/n-Bifi fLavp-s of Sanction, or 
Science of (fsarfa). In the Manu Samkita (VI 1 . 14. 25!* at any rate, 
no other category is calculated to rotntnand greater attention. i*or. is 
not dan 4 a ” divine, God’s own son. the protector of all beings, and ^ 
powerful as bw itself?’' Indeed, it keeps all created bcin^ to their 
respective duties {svadharma}, the " virtue ” of Plato or the '■ funebnns 
of Bradley and olhex neo-Htgiidians like Bosaiiquet ;uid the Itiiiaii 
philosopher ClDce.' and makes them co-operate to the cnloynient 
[bha^a] or happiness of all niankiiKk The jfjriiiiwit dn travail of 
whkh DurkUcim sjaaks is brought about by danda accorrling to Mami. 
Nay. il is in rf-ality ihe king, the male (campared with which all other 
things are fiunale), the manager of aflairB. the nikr, the surety for the 
four ordera pur^sning their own duties in life. Ftirllicr. it governs, pro¬ 
tects, watches; and last but not least, is identical vHth law. To crown 
uU, ihe whole world is rectified by and even the gods ami demi- 

gfjdis are subject to ib authority. 

Danda. as interpreted by Mami. is obviously th«f very principle of 
iimnipotcnce. comparable to the majestas of Bodin or the 
fHitfAia'i of Gtotius. it is the abstraction ot that power whose concreto 
embodiment is aimurya. suafrtiVLVi or sovereignly in a stale, which is 
explained by Figgis as the real *' divine right " of kings. It is tihsoluU*, 
witli jurisdiction over all. uncontrolled by any entity. To use a very 
n'ceiii categoiy, tlanda is the most signal fciiture of Siaatsrd^on (reasons 
of the state), an expression of Macht pfititik and marked by dtitQiimitaTiow 
(sflblimitation) in the sense of JelLiuek and Redano.* 

A ruler in oj^ice pereonifics this da^da, but Hie ruler as a jK*rson is 
subjetd to it as eveij' other individual is. Hence the inevdtable dilemma 
kingship in the Hindu thwiy of the state. It Ls by wielding this 
teirible weapon that the king b to preside over and regulate the state, 

' CafT^t Pkiioiophy 13 / JSruffdlpIftJ Crw# pp 137, #k.; 

Semifl Swjsgttiiami m pf - VcJ II . ji, ja. 
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He is the t^e. hoUJer or besircr of the instrument of 

sovereignty I !>iit he is himself tiahle to be scorched by it, may be one of 
its ftret victiois. for he is not ” infallible,’' 

In Hindu political thought, therefore, dafi 4 o is a two-handed eiigmo 
and cols Iwth waj-s. On the one hand, it is a terror to the people and 
is corT(xtivK of social abuses. It is a moralisEer, purifier, and dvilizing 
agent. As the Kdiiiandakt-nUi (It. 40-42) observes, it is by the admin¬ 
istration of dAHda that the state can be saved froin a reversion to the logic 
of the fish and utter annihilation, as well as the people «;t right. It is 
through fear of punishment, according to the Bukra-iuH (rV\ i, lines 
93-102), that people become “ virnions " and refrain from committing 
aggression or iudnJging in nnlrtillrs. Danda is efficachms, moreover, in 
causing the cruel to ktoine mild, the wicked to give up wukednt-ss. 
and tht! gamilous to bewartr of loritindty* It can subdue even liea-sts, 
and of course it frightens the Uiicves and tonifies the enemies into sub¬ 
mission as triluihiries, demoralizing all those that are wayward. Nay, 
it is good also for preceptors and can bring them to their senses, should 
they iiapixm to be addicted to an extra dose of vanity or unmindful of 
their own avocations, Finally, it is the foundation of civic life, being 
the “ great stay of all vvriuca;” and all die '' methods and means 
statecraft " would be fruitlesa vritliont a judicious exercise of dtwda. 
Its uses as a betifficcnt agency in social life arc, therefore, unequivocally 
recommend I'd by Sukra, 

Blit, on tire other hand, danda is also a most ggtejiUustnimcnt of 
danger to the ruler himself, lo tJie pinvers that be. For, uneasy lies 
the head diat weats a crown,*' in more senses than one. The inal- 
arhntiiistratioii of datyia. saj's Kaniandaka, leads to the fall ot the njler. 
If the ruler is wise enough to manipulate it careluily, as Manu observes, 
it is surely conducive to the greatest good of the people. But what Ls 
the guarantee t hat the holder of the weajion would not bungle with it 
.nnd handle it thoughtlessly or arbitrariljf? Sould that be the ease, the 
danda would lead to die ruin of the state. And would the office-bearer, 
the king, get scot-free ? By no means. Hanu {VII. 26-30) is an 
advocate of regicide, lie does not hesitate to declare that dan 4 a would 
smite tile king who deviates from his duty, from his " station in lilc.’* 
It would smite bis relatives too together witli his castles, territories and 
posse^ons. The coiumon ivcai depends, therefore, on the i>roper 
exercise of the sunutta poUiias, tlie oHvarya, the Siaatsrdson, 
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Dan 4 a thus carries it its tmit Nemesis, and we are at oncc 
remiiidcd of MilJ who says in his Uberty that " as the king of the vultun^ 
would be no less lx:nt upon praying on the dock than any of the luinor 
harpies, it was indispi^nsahlL- to be in a perpetuaj attitude of defence 
itgulnst his t>eak and claws," It is tike a bulwark of people's rights as 
against the ruler that is fumislied by the Hindu doctrine of in so 

far as its efficacy is attributed to the careful handling of it. In the first 
place, Manu would not allow any tii-ribciiilmed man to be the adminis- 
tmtur of the dan^a- In the second place, the greatest amount of 
wisdom,” e.g. that accruing from the " help of councillors and others." 
is held to be the essential pre^ndition for the handling of this instru¬ 
ment- And here is available the logical check on the eventual absoJutism 
of the danda-dhura in the Hindu theory of sovornfgntyi 

By the doctrine of then, the state is conceived as a pedagogic 

iustitiiticin or moral labortilory, so to speak, not nei'tssarily a Lycurgan 
iKirrack, of course. In Hedan6's langimge Mami wmild isay that fo 
stato ri fa educatore dal popolo ivo,' i.a, the state makes itself the educator 
of its ow*n people. It h an organization in and through which men's 
natural victs are purged, and it thereby becomes an effective means to 
the general uplifting of mankind. It is nothing bitf /o <,tato ftkn (the 
etliical state) that is recognized by Manu. Hindu theorists, therefore, 
consider die statit to be an mstitution " necessary ” to the human race 
if it is nut to grovel in the condition of tnStsya^nydya. ndtri by tin* law 
of beasts. Man, if he is to be man, cannot do without political organ- 
izatiori. He nuist have a state, and must submit to sanction, coeniion 
and punishment, in a word, to dandn, 

In the two-lmndcd engine of the danda, then, wo enrounhrr, on the 
one side. Staatirdson (interests of the state), and on the ullu^r, SiUlichkeil 
(i.e. morality, virtue, dharma, etc,), TJ/e conception of this eternal 
polarity in aogietai existence is one of thf pmfoundest contributions of 
Hindu philosophy to htunan thought. W 

j. TitR wxrrsifiE ot' jiamatva {PRoi'eut^*) 

According to the Mubdbharaia. Manu Sathhild» Sukra~nlti lud other 
texts of Hindu political theory, government is by nature coettive befcause 
man is by imture vicious. The state can thus be bom only in and 
through danda. Lt, punishment or sanction. It is out of a condition of 
the ” lo^c of the fish ” (widlsya-ny^ti] or the Hobb(%siao and Spinoaistlc 
* Lt. Re<ifUk£i Lo SJjJt? iFlotpiKc, \yp. l7*-S7^^, ayfl-iSIx, 
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*■ state of nature," that danda biings into existence a well-regulated civil 
society caJktl the state VII. io; Kaulalya. I, iv). lu AristDteliaJi 

terminology Aanda w<ould be tlic " efftcient cause " of the statu. 

What, now, aie the marks of the state? How does it declare its 
existence ? What arc its functions ? Iii what uiamier docs it make itseU 
felt among the pco(>lc? In Hindu thuoiy the state, as soon as it crystal*^ 
fixes itself into shape, conjures up, first, tnafnaiva (" mine ‘'-ntss, 
Eigentum, propriuttt) or soafua (.wt<m), i.e» property, and secondly, 
(IhartHa (law, Sitiikkkeit. justice and <lut\') out of primitive chaos or 
socioplasmic anarch>% Iloth these insdtutions are (rrealiojis of the state. 
The state functioris by generating therm, and people recogiU7,e it in 
its activities fostering their nurtare, Mamatva and dharma are, therefore, 
two fiindamental categories in the political speculation of the Hindus. 

According to the ^dtdiparva (IJCVTII. 8-19) of the Mahdhfidraia 
property does not exist in the non-state {mdlsya-Hydya). i.e. in the con- 
ditioii of uien left to the pursuit of their ” own sweet will." In the 
niju-sLite, of course, men can possess or enjoy, hut they do not " own." 
Property, Irow'ever, Ls not mere hhogat i.e, enjoying or possessing; its 
essence cotisiste in tnamatva or svnivtt. i.e, ownership. It is " one's 
own "-ness tliat underlies the " magic of property." To be able to say 
tnaatedam (this is mine} about something constitutes iHr very soul of 
owning or appropriation. 

This pniprietijry consciousorss b created in men for the first time 
by the state through its sanction, the daada. For it enjoins that vehicles, 
apparel, ornament, and jewels must be " enjoyed by those to wdiona 
they belong," ittid that one's wife, childtcn, and food " must not be 
crncniached ujxm by otliers." And it b only through bhaya nr fear of 
tliD state that the people olsen’e these injunctions, and the sanctity of 
property is kept entire. 

A distinction is here brought out betiveen mere bhoga and 
as the basis of the difference betw-wti tiie non-state and tlie state. In 
Europe the idcniiciil discriininatfou has been made b\' Itousseau in bis 
Soc/aI CotitraeL " In the state of nature," says be, " there is but 
possession which b only Ihe effect of the foice or right of tlie first occn- 
{xint; " whereas "ownership which b founded only upon a {lositivc 
title " is an incldfnt of " ci\ii society." 

Property {Mogit plus mamatva), then, b a differentium between 
the non-state and the state. And jnridkaily speaking, liu* property 
taken cognizance of by the state is laukika. i.e. worldly, material, or 
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secular, as Ibe Stitakshara, Uic Sara^vaa-vilaia, and other law-books 
make it clear.* Thus cotisidered it is necessarily ako a iii//cTtT«/iitm 
Ixjtwecn the state and the extia-sfcitu. e,g. a SukhavaB. the transcend¬ 
ental Land of Bliss in Buddhist nujtapbyskal lore.* For. in tliat super- 
sensuous region ’* beings are not born with any idea of properly even 
with regard to their own body/' Besides, according to the <L\ts. 
property is not to be acquired by ascetics and monks who desire to live, 
like the Seuccan ** wise tnan ** of the Catholic C-apuchin, an estni-statu! 
or super-political life, in which, as tlic proverb goes, juiui is either u 
lieast or a god. 

We uie not coticcined iierc. however, with property, taukika as it 
is, in its bearings as a legal institution. Tlie Hindu anai^’^is cl the ilis- 
tinctiun between retd and personal propertj'^ or disctissioii of the rigid 
to use. destroy, transfer, bi^juealli and sell each species of propruty, 
need not therefore detain us. We are intorestrd for the present in die 
concept of property as a political category only, i.e'. as influencing the 
thcOi>' of the slate. But it may be remarked, in passing, ttoit it Ls the 
state backed by Ibat givi^ validity to the seven modes (jWunh. 

X. 115) of acquiring property and to its three lilies ** {Va$ish(ha, 
XVI. 10) as well as to other legal incidents.* 

Xcr does it fall within our scope to discuss the concept of properij- 
as an economic entity. Obviously, of contsc, tlic property generated by 
the state is Aristoteliiin in its exclusiveness, as the phrase matMdani 
sigTufic>s. It does not contemplate the communism of Plato or of Mort*. 
*" A held.*’ says Manu (IX. 44I. " belongs to him who cleared aw'ai’ 
the forests, and a deer to him who first wounded it,” This is intUvidual- 
istk tenure and jurisdiction in their primitive torm.* But no matter 
whether held in common or private, it is pciiiiietit to observe that the 
sacredness of property can be established only by tlie state through its 
danda. 

Two miraculous changes are effected in social life, once private 
property is thus ushered into existence. First, people can sleep at night 
without anxiety “ with doom optin,” And secondly, women ileckcd 

'■ JaJly'li Had S*'fU |Stra»t)Ut|, iSoS), pi. 9(. Stffflutftfc rdwhill4tM 

lit imOricA)! S«r«m 4 ri-fiUhi *' vittUiekt iiiti St iUtrr Rifhtwt»f *■ lUtu ** 

Mt JTaOr^AanC EiS 4 -mt*mt aui rrtn arrJJjiftra .111 run 

SfoAdyaiw T*tu (Batwcl BooV* of tho Eait Sertea), Vol. XLC(.. Part [l . 
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with ornaments may walk withoul fear ttsough ” iinattcatied by men 
(IJa/ia,, LXVIil. 30-32J. Property is in Hindu philosophy thus 

considered lo Isc not the cause hut the etfect ol the state. The position 
is entirety opposite to that of the Marxian *' economic interpretation oi 
history." 

Tliis sense of secant}' as regards propert}' is therefore the first great 
achievement in the hiunani/ation of Caliban. Thk is tlie first item in 
Uie civiliiing of man by out of the rtmUya-nyaya or " law of 

beasts or birds,'* One can, therefore, discover in danda the very 
fouTLclation of human liberty and progress. And this is the standpoint 
of Hindu politkai pidlosophy as of modem '* idealism '* in European 
philosophy. ’ 

THE WxrrBlNE 01. DUAJtMA (I-\W JUSTICE AXD DUTY) 

Prop(;rt>'' is the first aerprisition of man through the slate. His 
second acquisition is dhartna, Ihc doctrine of dharma is like the 
doctrine of mamaiva an essential bclor in the theory of tlic state, and 
troth have their foundations in the doctrine of dan da. 

There is no dharma in the non-state, i.e. in the condition of men 
loft to thenustlvips. It comes into existence widi the state. Dharma is 
created by the slate or rather by its sanction, d&uda {.IfunM, VII. 14, 15. 
18). No state, no dhartna. Dharma does not flourish where "politics" 
is not. it tlourishes only as long as diere is the state. In other words, 
dharma apjiears as mitl^ya'Uyiiyu disappears, and dharma ceases to 
exist with llie c.xtiiicti<m of the state. Logically, therefore, a people can 
have no dhanmt when its steta! life is abolished, e.g. Itmmgh loss of 
froedotn, revolution or anarchy.^ 

We shall now proceed to* analyse this dharma. VVbat is that 
ea1cg<i>r>' in Hindu philosophy which, Iwsidw property, serves to 
differentiate the state from the non-state? Whal is that cliaracteristic. 
shorn of which, as shorn of matnaH'a, the state would revert to the 
rniidition of mdlsya-nydya ? iTie answtT to these qncsbons lies in the 
doctrine of dharma. 

Dharma is a very elastic term. Like /ws, H^^eht drmt, it 

hiis iiHirr than one mcatiing. It really admits of almost all the ambigu¬ 
ities associated with Ihe term law " as analysed by Holbnd in his 
yurtafirtfdaftce. Tlius there arc at least five senses in which dharma can be 
used bfitli in scientific treatises as well as in common parlance, namely, 

* K. ItoJflnA; Lo StmtQ Btifo tFkmoc*. 1917), jip. tjS-zii. 
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1. a category' af theology, e.g. CotiftJCiaii dkarma^ 
Mohanuaedan dharma, Christian dkatma^ Hindu dbarma, 
eic, 

2. Virtue, as oppcjst*d to vice or sin. a catcgoiy of ethics, 

3. Law, as a categoty of jurispntdcnce. 

4 . Justice. 

5. Duty. 

For puiyoscs of pohtkn] theory' we need not attend to 1 and 2 for 
the linic being and nuiy confine ouisefves to the import of dhatma as 
law. jnsticc, and duty, as somewhat new \'aiues of life. The doctrine 
of dhatma then enunciates three propositions^: hist, that the state diltcrs 
from the non-stale as a l.tw-giving institution; secondly, that the state 
differs from the non-stale as a justice-dispensing institution; and thirdly, 
that the state differs from the non-state a* a duty-enforcing institution, 
[n the mdi!sya-nydya there is no law, no justice, no duty. Tire 
state is the originator of law, justice and duty. 

A. miARit.i LAW 

Dhatma (lawj is the creation ol the state, and the state as such has 
tile sanction of da»da. Theoretically, therefore, every dharma. if it is 
nothing but dharma. is ipao faci*> what should bo called ’* positive " in 
the Austiniun sense, Dhatma is obeyed as dharma. only tiocausc of Iht 
'coeteii'e might of the state. All dharma-^asirasi. i.c. the legal text¬ 
books, e.g. those of Manu, Yajfiavalkya, Namda, Bnhaspati and 
olhers, would thus automatically acquire the character of '* statute 
books simply because their validity, provided they have any validity, 
depends on the authority of the state. The Yajhavalkyas and Manns 
wnuld obviously have no “ sanction 'Mn a condition of rndtsya-aydya^ 
But probably, so far as actnal practice is ccmcffmi'd, the dharma- 
Uiiras of India had no greater ^nctily than as treatises embodj-ing the 
’’positive morality” of the different ages. J-et tis therefore examine 
how the nature of dharma (as law) wa.s understood by the theorists them- 
sTilves, M is well known, law as a category of jurisprudence has passed 
through two stages in European thought. The same two coticepis we 
noh'ee in Hindu political philosophy also. 

In ancient European theory law is the embodinw'nt of eternal justice. 
Thus according to Demosthenes (fourth century B.C.) laws are the gifts 
of the gods and the discovery of the sages, In Aristotle’s cooceplioa 
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law is the nile ot god aiKl reason. Stoics like Cicero aJid Seiteca iMHievtd 
ihiU law lies in llie licarts of all men. 

rile doctrine of *’ natural Jaw,"' of law as tlic '* king of all thlitfjs.*' 
was maintained by the jtirists such as Gains and otbers whose views are 
codifittl in the Digest of Justinian. It was the tlieorj' also of Celstis 
and fitlier Church l-athers. In njetliicval European (Teutonic) tbeoiy.* 
s(i far os there was any theory independent of ilie tradition of Kcimitn 
jurispnitlence. law was not soinething *’ made ** or created at all, hut 
something which cJcistcd as a part of the national, or local, or trilial 
life. 

The moilcm theory of law in Ettrope may bo said to have originated 
in the sixteenth and seventeeuih i:en tunes w*ith nodxn and Hobbes in 
Iheir axialj.'sis of sovereignty. It has since become classical, however, 
as the handiwork of Austin, tlic father of analytical jurisprudence 
(l.crfurc Vf). Axxording to this view, law is the cominand of the 
sovotvign eiiforred by a saneikm- 

Tbus there are two thwries of Infirst, L'tw as iiiicroiitetl *>r origk 
nal, exiting cither as a part of the urriversa! human conscience, huight 
by ■' oatumt reason." or ns A custom among the pt'oplc; and secondly, 
law as created by the fiat of a law-maker, as something which is to Ik* 
obeyed not because it is just, good or eternal, but because it lias Iweii 
enaclwJ by the state. Both tJicse conceptions are to be foiinii among 
tlif Speculations of Hindu political philosophers. The distinction between 
positive law and eiiiics is ck-arly set forth in yijnaiieivara (dcvenlh 
centurjO in his notes on the text of Yajnavnlkya* in regard to tlic judicial 
duties of the king. 

The ethical conception of law as the dictate of coii-si'ience, i.c, as /«s 
nsiufftk- has a long tradition in Hindu thmtgbt. In the Tinhaduranyaka. 
Vpsttishad {1,4. 14) law is identical with truth and as ptiwerful as king.. 
It is of course the creation of God. Brahman (God), we are told, " was 
not stir>ng enough." So he ■' civated still further the most extvltent 
dA<irmfl....Tlierc is nothing higher than law. nicnceforth even a weak 
man nilcs a stronger with the help of the law, as with the hdjJ of a 
king. Tims the kiw is what is called the tmv. And if a man deidares 
what is iTUth, they say he declares die law'; and if he dwlans the law, 

thtry say he declanst what is tnje. Tlitis both are the same." 

’* r'ati) Ifl, Vol. I.. i' 1331 T- Matldiiuie: Sfuj/i** (- /jiw jtUinbuiBh. rH*ifi 

G. Gcmme: Fofkltv* *•* an HiilorltMl Stirrte* (Lradon, 

’ T. N. Mitiat itftt RitCoff*# to Uitidit Wirfeir (CaUirltiH iSaO, jip. t*- SirkltJ. 

ttatin i\f tmtf*pTfH>ti*in IP Htprfp Ijtir I^K't IX. p, lift- 
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Acrqrdmg to Apaslamba (I. 7* “ " imaninioiisly 

approvL-d in aU countries by men «£ the Aryan society who have been 
proptTly obt’dicnl to tlicir tcacherj, who are aged, of subdued senses* 
neither given to aviirict? nor hypocrite/' In the Manu SafhhU4 (IL i), 
again* law is whatever is practised and cherished at heart by the virtuous 
and Uie learned who are devoid of prejudices and piissions* Vasishtha 
(I. 5, 6)* and Baudhayana (I. i- i. 4-^) ^*^0 hold the view that Uw is 
the practice of the si5#lfo^, i.e* those whose hearts are free from desire. 
The sishtas. or rishis, i.e, passionless and unavaricioiw persons of India* 
aro ubviously tliii; sages- of UemtssthpJi^. 

And in Yajnavalkya's Code ( 1 . 1* i. Introduction, 7). according to 
which law is soilftchara, ue. the " practiije or conduct of good men. 
what sf^ins plcaiiaal or good to one's self, and the dt^sirc? 

springs from mature consideration/' as well as in the I- 
Oarftaw. where law is deacribed as somclhing " cieriia! and scH-onisti nt. 
the king oi kings,” ” far more powerfnJ ami right '* than they, we luivc 
once more the Oriental coonterpart of Greek. Stoic, Roman and f^atristic 
conceptions of law as morality. 

In Hindu analysis dhamm came to Iw defined as positive law also- 
The conception of law as rdjndm Hjna in Kauialya's language* as 
command enforced by Bonction, fin^ clear expression in the writings of 
Kamda, Sukra, Jaimini and his commentator ^bara Svami. In 
Nantda's Smfifi (Introduction* 1 . a}, we arc infonned that the perfonn*^ 
nme of duty having fidlen into disuse* poahive law (oynt/ffAraru) has 
b(«n introduced, and that the king as superintending the law is known 
05 da^da-dhara or wjddcrof daH^a (the power to punish), llic sanction 
is deftnitely inirntiDned in tlic Sukra-niti (1, lines 6 a 3 -f> 24 ), ac«irdiog n> 
which the sovereign should categorically state in his romiitand that lie 
wiuihl ■' surely destroy by severe punisliment lluiSf: offenders who after 
having heard his decree would act contrary to them/* 

ill order that the law may be seriously recognized as command 
Suktu stipulates that the greatest Amount of publicity should he given to 
it. I*or instance, it is the duty of the sovereign to have the laws 
onnounLed by the state drum (I, Imes 62^-626) or have them inscribed in 
csplanadia as written notices. The documents embodying these com- 
luiitids (.fosaira-^fru) an? to bfsir the king'^s sigoaturc* date, etc. (Hi 
lines 607-608). I,.aws thus being the promulgations of the slate, we read 
further in the (1V. i, lines 116-rig) that the king is the " m.^er 

of the age*" the " cause pf time," and of the good and evil practices* 
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And tiLit fimce the rulpr Is the dictatqr of virtues and vkes, people make 
it a point lo pnictise that by which he is satisfied. Besidiis, as law is 
upheld by snntrtion wc can easily understaiid why Sukm advises the 
sovereign to make use of his terrible weapon {I, line J20) in order to 
maintain the people each in his propt-r sphere. 

The same idea of positive law is expresseti by Jaiinitii in the very 
definition of dkanm^ The Mimdtksd-sHira declares chndandlatcshano-^ 
’rtho dharmak,* Dherma is Uiat desired object [sriha) which is 
chaiacterkod by command {cbodana}. Jahnini has also examined the 
reason as to why that which is determined by a command should be 
obligatoiy. Uc analyses the reason as tying in the fact that " the 
relation lietweeii the word of command and the purpose lo whi<'h it ta 
din-cted is eiemally efficacious.'” 

The doctrinf of dharma as laW' Introdiices into tlie theory of the 
stale the cardinal ehunetit of aisvarya or stfdWf/tfn. r\i!. sovereign^'. 
Uliether dharrna be taken as rquivalml to the dictates of a moral sense, 
or ua the observance of a tribal or some oilier established usage, or os the 
deliberate order issued by an authority with threat of punidimcnt in 
cose of violadon, it is clear enough that dkarma is like daada the most 
awe-inspiring (act in the state's Life. Danda and dharnta am indeed the 
two faces of the political Janu 5 , so to speak* die one looking lo the 
failures, the other to the triutnphs. Or, to express the same thing in a 
different way, danda is the root of a tare wbidi flowers in dkarma. Tlic 
state can be nreognized positively l>y dkarma^ which b in evidence while 
daiida maintains its vitality from txrhind. 

B. DHABitA AS. /t/STfCE 

We have now to understand tlie doctrine of dharma as jostice in 
its bearing on the tlieoiy of the state. Justice does not exist in the 
tndtsya-Hydya, If themforo a reversion to tnSisya-nydya is to be 
avcfided. i.i?. if the state is to be maintained, justice must not be tampered 
with. Justice is necessarily os integral a. limb of sovereignty in Hindu 
conception as law. 

The dignity of justice has been declared by Manu [V'llL i^} in the 
following terms: " If justice is violated, h diestrciys the state; if pre¬ 
served, it maintains the state. Therefore justice must not tie destreyed," 

' <;a»iptaiuh J)iM% “ SatiM Sr^utr* Oxi3LilRiBiifiur^' ou faiifiEtirk ** la intltuM 

Tkitn^kt iof ' I'l. L. SoLikiu. Ia"L I.„ pp. 
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Sudi sentiments in the Mttnu Samhifi cnulil bodily tiicorporated in 
the writings of a Jonas or an Akutn of tbe ninth centuiy and udn;r 
rat‘dia:val Enropean thtorists^ with whom the nmtntenancc of justice is 
the qua *\v>t of the state and kingship. 

Blit whtit is justice? it is a most praL'tkal or pragmatic dffmition 
that Hindu theorists offer. Aeeorditig to Miinii (Vlll. 3} justice consists 
ii] die appHcatian of law to the cases arisiog between the memberrs of the 
State. And that law is to be known from the customs and Itom die 
la^UuUi., e.g. those of Gautama, Yajnavalkyn and others. 

Justice as inierjireted by Sukra (IV. v, lUiis y-ii) consisb of two 
eleincjits: Fiist. it consists in a disenimnation of the good from the 
bud (of course, according to the laws}. Secondly, it bus a uttlitamii 
ba.sjs inasmuch as it is caJciiJated to minister (0 the virtues of tlte nileri 
and the ruled and promote the common weal. 

The doctrine of dharma as justice is dtus organlcrdly cotmecte'd with 
the theory of the state as conlTusterl witft the nou-jitate. 

e. DiiAHJtH AS nnrv 

is a condition in wbicli duties are nil, Accoirdiiig to 
the Sdntiparva (LXVlll, 16) men left to themselves tend e%'im to 
persecute their mothers, fatlieis, the aged, the teachers, the gutshi iind 
the preceptors. It is Die feur of danth that brings about an order amciiig 
men. each man minding his own duty (.wadftnrHra) LXVHI. S; 

Manu, VH. 21, 22,24; 1 , lines 4.vgjj. The doctrine of dhanm as 

dutji' is thus, like that of dkartna as justice, nutumlty u drxdrine of tile 
consers'atiun of the state. II is only frtim this standpoint tliat the tliecrry 
of duties lias a tJeanne theo?3' of Uu' state. 

Tile doctrine of duly as stated in the did (Ch. lll i runs tlius: 
" One’s own duty, tliough defective, is better than another's duty well 
performed, IWalh In ijcrfoiniing one's own duty is pniferiiblc: the 
pcrfonnaiice of the duties of otheri, is dangemus."* The jxissage hem 
lias no mere metaphysical significance. Iliis theory of svad/nomu 
(one's own duty) or ' My Station and lb Duties,” as Bradley would 
define it, has a paUdcal significance as wdl. It has the sanction of the 
.state l>ehind it; for. says Maim (Vlll. 335) " neither a fadier, nor a 
teacher, nor a friend, nor a mother, nor a wife, nor a son, nor a domestic 

* p. 109, 

‘Cf. Tk^ry V, th. Stmu W 

Bafbw: r/wfiP lift loifl), p, 
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priest muil be Uft unpiuitsbed if they do aot keep withiij tfieir daty.“ 
According to Sukrj (!, liiw 120\ iV. iii, line 15 ) iilso Uie ptmpic shoidd 
l)c kept each in his proper sphere by a '* terrible use of the weai^n 
uf iovereignty, 

Doties aIV tbu 5 enforced by daada, whirJi also backs the laws- 
Indet^ from l!ie angle of the praja or prakriti (the pujople in the state), 
dhitf'ina as duty is Inil the obverse of dhitrftm as law. Vtilmt the stale 
cidis " hiU'S '' are recognised as " duties " by its members as a matter 
of course, llie doctrine of duly is thus identical with that of law turned 
inside out. 

Altogether, tlien, tiie dodibie of dhanm in its entirely imixirte to 
the slate the diaradcr of an insiiltitinii for the advancement of la civiHA. 
Kutlur, " culture." Tlie statu elevates ttiaii out of the hw of beasts by 
Tnstitirting legislation, adjodication, and eiiforcenietit of duties. The 
functions of the state are thus in keeping with the ideas involved in the 
doctrine of da^da. The stale as a pedagogic or purgatorial or morri. 
training institution is not merely a wramurifa’insuring instniimait, i,r. 
a property-securing agency^ but a efAuroro-promoting suiwiffta (public 
assocLittO[l)j i.tf. /«• Sfiitv eticft of Rcdanii, the Rechtsstaal of Jellinck, i.e. 
the Kidtuntaat of Fichte or Hegel or the " virtue-stale " of Plato- And 
hcniln the llindii llicory meets Aristotle's conception of the state as the 
means to the furlherance of the " bighesl good " of imiL 

j. TEiE DOCTRINE OF VAJlNAS^RiVSlA tCW-SSES AND ST\GE5J 

Out of maisya^nydya evolves dharma through ifte fiat of danda. 
Now dharma has need to be cmliodied, i.e. to siata etico, I'organtsmo 
xpirituak. the Kuliuntaai must have to materialise in space and time. 
This is accomplished in Um rdrAtea, which provides nisv'nrw (sovereignty) 
with " a local habitation and a name," ft is in iind for Ihe fashfra that 
the Slate hustitutes mamaiva and dharma. Property, taw, justice and 
duty aiv concretety rualbsed ditough Qiis medium. Hie doc trim.' of 
rdihfra thus furnishes the crowning arch in the Hindu dicoiy’ of thesiatr. 

\Vlmi is this rd.sh(ra} ft signifies “ the country." .According to 
^ukra (IV'. iii, fine 2) both " movable and immovabte things *’ are indi¬ 
cated by the term. It is a territorial concept comprelieitdiiig an aggre¬ 
gate of human beings and material possessions and thus ronstitutes the 
" physical basis " of the state. It may be taken almost as eqnivalcm 
to w'.'i publitra. The doctriui' of rdshfra wotild tlierefnre naturally consist 
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of two parts; (i) the doctrine of property and (2) the doctrine of praj 3 . 
prokriti or population. The dcictiinc of properly has already been 
investigated. Let us now eaaniinc the doctrine of pupulatioii in its 
bearing on the theory of the state. 

In the matsya-nydya condition there is the people* hut no state, 
because there is no danda to enforce dharma, IF the prajd is not to 
remain ^^d ffi/fniVrvm an amorphous mass of selb-sidndittg atoms, it intLst 
have to follow wadh&rma, r.c. the members of the society must p(!rfomt 
Ihtir respective " duties/' which, as we have seen, are really " Jaws " 
turned inside out. The observance of these duties would necessarily 
imp])’ the organiiation of the people into a unified state, a narniilm or a 
po/ts. 

Mow, organizationally speahing, the prakrili or miimbers of a sock‘ty 
naturally fall into economic and profesEaanal groups, c]loses or orders, 
the grtfupemeati prafesiwnneh^ the so-caUed castes of India. The 
alleged classification of a society into four occupational gmtips, e.g. 
Brahmat^a, Kshatriya, etc., is however a conventional m3dlt. at best a 
legal fktioti, Studenfe of ReatpoHUk like Sukra (TV, in, lines 22-23) 
aware dial the actual number of these orders or castes is '* tinUmilc'd/' 
The reason, as may tie guessed, is stated in the Sukra-mti to be the 
" intermixture of blood through marriages.'* These orders of prajd or 
cFasscs of members of the state are known as t/ar«us, i.e. colours, probably 
designated after some typeal (or hypoUietickl?) ethnic complexion, 
b'urther, from the standpoint of the individual, we have to notice tliat 
people pass through well-marked metabotistic or rather pbysiiotogical 
stages, c.g. infancy, adolescence, etc. These stages or periods of life in 
every person an? calk'd the dtramas. Ttiey are arbitrarily known to bo 
four in the span of htinaan existence. 

The loul pQpulapon with all its interests and problems of all the 
different periods oF life iS' then comprehended by tbe two categories, 
twrtiij (classes) and JiVomas (stages) {Kamamiaka, IL lS-35), If 
therefore the people is to constitute a state, every memlier of each of 
the var^ (no matter what their number and what their occupations) 
must have to observe the Ordnung. system or discipline, i.c. perform 
the duties (soddfrarme) of his " station ** at each of llw four diritMai 
or periods of life. Thus, the soldier at the front must ’* do or die," the 
young man while at school must not marry, the king must keep 10 ihc 
coronation oath, and so forth. This is the doctrine of I'arndSranta, the 
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countc^rpart ot the PlatoDic uorrcldtion of “ virtue and slatos 
[li^fubik, Jl, III. IV).' 

Incidentally we may refer to what a cotiteitipjoraiy French aiitfaiir* 
aiialysiiij^ Uic conceptinn of the " ma^es ” as equivalent to " the 
peoples hits to say about the existence of " castes *’ in European 
i^ial polity. He maintauis that sttciai ol peoples such as liave 

" attainetl (o certain dejgrec of civilisation ” comprises not only tlie 
'■ definissables pur kitr genn; de vie, Imr ^dm^atiun, kurs 

manieres, kkrs occupations.” etc. (classes distin^ishablc according to 
llreir mode of living, education, manners, occupations, etc., etc.), but 
also " des cashs, classes Mrdditaires ei assez fermes (castes, i.e, hetvd- 
itary anti vtJiy dosed classes). Instances of such castes or *' hereditary 
and vorj' closed classes " arc fumished by this writer from la nobUssc- 
situs Vattcien rigjime (the French aristocracy previous to the revolutions 
of 178^3) and Iht Roman patriciate. These are charactcrircd, says lie, 
'* as in India *' by the '* community of professional occupations and 
religious observances,” even by a " certain community of race,'* And 
lliesu European castes are in his judgement at the same dme professional 
groups, n'ligimts groups and ethnic groups. 

We are not for the time being interested in Ibe question of tlie imi- 
versality of ” castes " in addition to that of '' classes." We would stress 
only that m the Hindu [diilosopliy of social anatomy and social pltysiology 
it is necessary (o ohwrve the fiat of the political factor, the state. 
Students of Ute "new sociology " ought to note that the doctrine of 
social BtratihattioD. order and disciplme is essentially pnlitlcal. This 
indeed ^ a substantial contribution of Hindu tliought to the study of 
human relations. 

As scHiii, therefore, as the pfajd Is otgani/e<] into a state, lie it in 
any part of the world or in any epoch of history, a uanirtifrfliiHi spon¬ 
taneously ome^cs into btung. It is inconceivable, in this theory, that 
there should bo a state and yet 110 varnMrama. To say that the state 
has fieert born and yet the various orders orckisses of tlie people do not 
follow dharma would indeed he a conlradiciion in terms, a logical 
absurdity. Svadharma {Recht) leads inevitably to varndsrama 
{OrtiHung). Hie two .ire " relative ** terms. In Kocllrelctter's ter- 

^ Spc tlm prpwni TutTlcr'ii ^'ly. Bmck. VckI, It p, Hiprl iHi^ iimjktin- ^itu 

fn ilrr Schiikrmulti “* {iCdtaf* 

tur fajJisiaCT#'. 

'A Ji>llrRsaIni 'MntrtHlucUtm A U P^huTngiE ilrii {R^VW 

SocUjttM^, hifini ^ilay-JuDCp 1933)- 
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minoiogi'* dter Rechisdaal is iit lilt? sarai* 11010 Ordmm^&slaat. Tlioy 
indicate cooxissiont phenotncnii iti thff social mirld. In otiuT words, the 
docirmt; of i/ariniifama is a corollary to 111 at of dkanm as duty, 
varna-^rama is but &vaili\atma ** writ large/* 

The naii-existonce of vaTa&^am& is possililo only under eootiibonii of 
ucui-performance of duty. Supposi' the oariws do not follow dhartmt 
t\g. the soldier flies from the enemy in a cowardly rnanner, the husband 
does fvol maintain the wife, the judge encourages llie fahricatinn of iaisc 
e^^dence, the king violates the jumaiya or compart with ttie prakpti and 
so forth, Aecj>Ttiijig to Sukra (IV. iv, lines 6, the ofTendere an* 

to lx* mciificd by the danda of the state. This is die supreme moment 
for the excTcise of atrvflrrvjsi (soveneigiity) and Staatsrdson (interests or 
rcHSOtis of flu.* state). Why. even the khig is not immune from penally. 
Rather, as Mami (VUI. 33G) declares " the settled ntlt/‘ wherv *' a 
common inan would he fined one kdrshdp^^a, the king shall tx- fined 
one thouiyind/’ Realty, a state is mt state unless il can enforce as duty 
thf tiharma that il hits imacted as law. This stniuld lx* postulated tn the 
irreducible minimum of the state's functious. One can therefore easily 
understand wtih Kaniandaka (11, 34) why if dhtjrttta is \Hohitf*d iTy liic- 
merobers of the sfcitc there is bound tn be a pralaya or dissuliilion of ttie 
world. Verily, with the extinction of varrndcraiMfl there is a rc*vi;rsiorj to 
Minfsyn-nynyo. The violation of $t>iidhitrtita and of varnd^ama brings 
back the " state of nature " and the state aiitomaticalfy census to exist. 

Varnd^nutta, though obviously an ethnicoxsconomic and a socio- 
pedagogie term, ia ihns fiindamtmtnlly a polilical concept. It is ait 
indis^msable entegonr' in an organic dieory of the state, ft is identical 
with rdsktra from the demographic (prajd or jiopiilation) aspert. The 
doctrine of var^d^anta is there hue the dixtrim? of rnsAfrn minus the 
dextrine of property: and further, the doctrine of dhar-ma (as law and 
duty) applied to ihe total prakriti (or iiiemlters of the state) i'oinrid*?S 
with the doctrine of claifies and stages. The dotdnnc of vttrnd^ratna 
them IS clciiriy an integral f«irt in a consistent philosophy of politics. 

From Uie standpoint of the sosialt lietieMungen, scxiial relations and 
social interests, such as are being studied by Ihc " new sociology " in 
Etir-America since the publiration nf TnTitlies*s Ccmtijmchaft und 
Ctii&i’lHchaft (ifift?), it may be pointed out that the Hindu caicgoiy- of 
claii.si!ij and stages as embodied in tlii' doctrine of vartiftirii 7 rtii is one of 
the most scientific and psychologically sound fomiuke iti regard to tlic 

* VrrfaMJfirftfsrfAM pp. u-tj. 
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iindi;cstunding of the '* gcometiy or ’’ formal *' anatomy and physiol- 

ogy of society. M’jtlioni reference kj the aental social conclttions pre- - 

vailing in Inrlla through the ages, we should lie inclined to appraise this 

doctrine as the greatest single contribution of Hindu philosophy to societal 1 

science. 

a. TIIE LUXTRINE OJ. Wj%NpaLA iCtXrPOLTTJCiVL SpllEREp 
The cone option of " external '* aiivarya (soveongniy) was well ^ 

established In the Hindu philosophy of the state. The Hindu tliinkera 
not only analyzed sovereign^' with regard to the constituerit elements in 
a single state, they realir^td also that sovereignty’ is not complete tmlesa 
it is external as well as internal, that is, onl€?ss the state can exercise its ^ 

iitternuJ authority unobstructed by. and indep!:ndently of, other state's. ' 

" Great misery, ” say's ^nkra, " comeSi of depeudencie on ottiers. 

There is no greater liappiness than that from selbnilc/' Tliis k one of 
the maxims of the Sukra-nitt (HI. line b4t)) hearing on the freedom o 1 ,s 

the rHaktra. or the land and tile jwople in a State, Kaiitalya aUo in his 
remarks on " foreign nile *' expresses the same idea in a negative J 

manner. Under it. wcarc* told in his Artba-sasira (VIII. iij/' the countiy ' 

is not tn^ted as one's own land, it is impoverislied, its wealth carKcd off, 
or it is tn'nted " as a commercial article." The description is suggestive 
of John Stuart Mill's metaphor of the " cattle farm " applied to the 
" government of one people by another." j 

Tile doctriue of independence (st/ardyya, aparddkirtatt*a) implied in , 

this conception of external sovemignty was obvtonsly the foundation of ] 

the theory of the state in relation to other states. And it gave rise to , 

certain categotiis of tireit Jes gens or fus gentium, which normally I 

iiitluencix) Hindu political thinking fmm at least the fourth century B.C 
These concepts can more or less be grouped nnder the doctrine of , 

muiida/it, i.c. sphere or cindi: (of inlluence. interests, ombifions, ciifer- 
prtsc, and what not). Using the expreiision of Karl Hanshofer, one can 
desi;ribe Uiis mandate as a complex of " geopolitical " relations,' i.f. all j 

those situations relating to boundaries and thi! contracts with foreign races 
such as every statesman must carefuUy attend to, ^ 

' Indmm AwUefUtrfji, ii»> ij( iKh^ LnoKt^fil al ^ 

liuLf till* -IfA£ijr{ra-XVII. I. ± 11 , fttirl TiVfih : V^id. II , 

F- I ^ 

• K MniiahciErr; fllcdin. loji); K UanElinftir (rtlilnr]!:! ^ 
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This dwtriiw oi mandula, uDdurlying as it dcM^s the Hmdii idea of 
the *' baiance of pow'iT.*’ pervades Ihc entiic speculation on ihc subject 
of intcmadonal relations. It is hinted at by Sukra (IV, i, lines 
and releticd to by Mann (Vll, i 54 » t 56» 207)* Kanumdaka has devoted 
a whole duipler (VIII) to the topic. It has been exhaustively treated 
by Kautalya (V*I, ii), VV^e are not concerned here with the doctrine as 
such ; we shall only study it in its Ixaring on the theory of sovereignty. 
In the first place, tiic doctrine of wo«i(fafa is essentially the doctrine 
of (aspirant to conquest), of a Sic^ried. It is the cult of expan¬ 

sion. Now Iht Mahabharatu (XII, Ivi. 15I V* cxxvii. Ip-2o; c,\.>ticiv. 
39)' incvilcates the ethics of manliness as the highest thmg " and 
ohararterizes it as consisting in a ceaseless *' upward striving." fhe 
same aspiration to press only up " otrid '* bend not '* or " elect glory 
even at the cost of life *' can influence each and all of the states on earth. 
The doctrine becomes necessarily a spur lo the stnigglc for existence, 
self-asst'rtion and world domination among the Siegfrieds. The concep¬ 
tion is thus altogether a dynamic factor calculated to duaurb the equili¬ 
brium and Kf<i/ns qua of international iKtUtir.s. 

First, then, in regard lo the dtx:trine of vijiglshtt. According to 
Kautalya* it is tile ambition of each state to acquire " strength and 
happines.s *' for the people. The elan vital of a ruIi-T in Kamandaka’s 
conception also lies in the '' ospinition to ixmquer " (VIM. 1, 3, b). 
The king, says he, should establish in hiiiisc'lf the nafiiti (or centre of 
gravity) of .1 system. He should become the lord of a mandala. It is 
part of his duty to try to have *' a full sphere around him " just as the 
" moon is cncirelul by a complete orb." Tlie " full sphere " is, of 
course, the circle of states related to the Siegfried as allies, enemies and 
neutrals. Perpetual " preparedness " must therefore be the first postu¬ 
late of in Hindu theory-, *'Onc should bo ever ready 

with danda " (the " mailed fist declares Manu (VI!, 102, 107) quite 
seriously, " should always have one’s might in evidence and policies well- 
guarded. as well as be over on the Ifwk-out for the cnonry's lioles." 
Further, one should " bring to snhjeetimi all those element that art 
obstacles to the career of triumph," 

The nrhoitifte of this pn-paredoi^ is very simple indeed. 11 k a,', 
elcmt-nml as luimao blood ifi»If. It goes without rpKstioti in dw S.ukra- 
* Hitpldwt; " ITh' nmitMi nl iht [tulinf; C rtw ^ mprrKRtnl In tlip MatiihliAinliL ** 

{Jtmtitml lit Amtfkon OtVHliit Siiutlf. icurj), pp 
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mti UV, i, litit-a 15-17) tlm *' all nik-rs are untrjeiidly.” na^', they ait 
*■ Sfecit't t*tie(nies to tlwse who art risiTii;, viforoxis. virtuous and power* 
ful/' This position of iSukra's was tnainliiined by Fichte' iir 1807 and 
is identical with that of Carl Schmitt {Der Begriff ^Us PoiiUiCitf n, 1927) 
and of Oswald Spenglef {Jdhfc dcr hptsc/wtdttvtgt 1933 )* hoth of whom 
hold that in the wiir-relatioii or war-situation is to be found the proper 
political sltuadoti {der iigpntliche /wiih'scAr Zustaml)^* According to 
iheni, fmrthur, as in Hindu political philosophy, die essence of foreign 
IJotitii^s lies only in the contticdng relations or rivalries of the [jcoiiius. 
■■ What wonder in Uiis?'' auks ^ukra. and his solution is given in another 
f|Ucty which carries its OW'U answeri viz. ** Arc not the rulers covetous 
of tcrritoi>-f" Such being the data of international psychology. 
Kamtmdaka (VIH. 58, (>7} fninkiy suggests dial ” in order to do away 
with onic^s enemies their kith aud kin should be employed whenever 
fjossiblc. For, is not poisoii outdnni* by poison, diamond cut by diamondt 
and tlic elephant subdued by the elephant 1 ” I'ishes, again, swallow 

ftshtfs, similariy rebtives." Tlic Ramdyam cited in the Kdmandahf- 
nili for u corres[X)nding precedent in diplomatic ticdcs. The fact ts well 
known that in order to overthrow Rava^yi his brother Vibhisltona was 
exploited by Kama, 

ITic t-t^gfxAn, then, cannot by any means afford to indulge in pious 
w^tes or have faith in the utopian statecraft of ideiilistic dreuiuers. 
What under these condidotis are likely to In* the relations botw’t*en the 
hypothetical f^iegfrieds of the nUi^sastraa} These firt'bratids are nomuiUy 
endowed with a war-roentaUty and a bellicose attitude. The world in 
their eyes is a theatre of warfare and e<iuipinenl for warfare, us it has 
really hc^?ti since the Chinese pliilosoplier Sun Tzn w-rote his drt 0/ tt^ar; 
and they proceed on the assumption that nothing can be unfair in ivur. 
The student of jioljtical science must Ihcrefom have to make almost the 
same remarks alwul the aspirants of HiJidii political speculation as 
those of Grotius in the prolegomena to hu; ejxKh-making iau' of iTur 
and Peace (1625). " I saw prevatling throughout the Christian world," 
writes the father of international Law in regurd to the European inter- 
national politico of the early seventeenth century. '* a license in making 
war of whinJi even barbarous nations would have been ashamed. 
Kecourst! was had to arms hir slight rvason or no reason, and wlien arms 

' K, Mckiwclifi. JH* nn# lif* Sl4«nraj«ii iStankiOi, lijiil, pp. 4Si^e4- 
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wejTd taktui up, ail icvcrencc for diviiw and humiiri law was thrown away, 
just as if incii wtTe henceforth autiioriscd to commit all ctiiiU'S w'itJKmt 
riJilraint/’ 

The oj'yigisJin would think like Maude of tluf British WarOlfire that 
the *' sorest tncaris of ketjping the peace is war ' or like Stockton, ihc 
American niilitarist, that the army and the navy is not a Imrden diiring 
peace, hut if properly maintained is but a payittf; business projrosilitm.' 

He can also have the idiiailisni of a Hcgcl in order to support his sadhana 
or Sfre^ea to win the place in the sun, and if necessQTy may as well 
induct the ancient Greek sttphisls in his service to pKtvc that might is 
right. 

Tile theorists who propounded the cull of vijigtshu w'ould have been 
in good compiany %vith the philosophers of ancient GrefCo- In Aristollt’s 
postulate of " natnnd *' slaves, ’’ natonil ** masters, *' natural * wars, 
jirul so forth, the writers ol nfit-Mv/r^s could easily find a place for the 
'' natural *’ aspirations, " natural ** allies and " natural " enemies of 
their doctrine of mandate. The RoUtka assumes that the " barUaiians. 
or non-(irt!cks, were intended by nature to be slaves {!► ii, vif and ftiU^ 
by the Greeks. And since slaves are “ property “ like " other things/' 
warfare with the object of making slaves and lhu.s acquiring wvalth is a 
Icgitimntc and " naturally just " occiii^ation ( 1 . viii). This Arislntelian 
justification of warfare can be easily recognized as forming tlie theoretical 
ba^ and psycbological background of all wars from the conquests of 
.MejtaiKlor and the Roman Cxsars down tci the Thirty Vtsire’ War,' 
Furthermore, the met bods and tactics of the Citristian oi;igisftiW who 
are responsible for the expansion of Europe in Asia, Africa and Aonerica, 
down to Italy's exploits in Abys^ia (IQ35), can all lx* tracerl tn the 
dicta of the faUier of political science, though as a rule mor^iiists arc apt 
to associate them with the teachings of Alachkvelli's Prince (1513)* 

The opinion:^ adumbrated hi Uie niti~m^tre.i are in any case neither 
exclusively Oriental nor exclusively medieval or primitive. Nor need 
they be dubbed exchisivEly Machiavellian. For, has not die Prince 
lumishtid the fimdamentai logic of stalesmen from tfie Athenian P nries 
and Macidunian Philip down to the MHtemicha, Bismaroks and Cavniirs sT 
of our own times? " Also it must be recogniaed.” as Figgis, justifying 

’ T- J Lawikhcd; £ii»yt m ,trA,rrr« tnlrwm0t,in,itt Urn ;t,'ik{ia>riiijto. itW^) 
Hdcfa'uvrDI : DiKOwrrei. Bk. II, sil. W. 5. UUy! fint Pnmnpitt ,* Potmr* 

P' 5^1 HiAtuKuit , .Vf T'k^uty ti( (Lontl^i, i^iSl, pp- 
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ihu methodology ol MachiavcUi, says in his volumt; on political theory 
From Gerson to Grotius (1907, p. lOi), " that in a state of things like 
international politics, where there is no recjOgnissed superior, and even 
liitcmational Law is but the voice of public opinion* the condition of 
aHaiis is verj' much more tiearly akin to die state of nature as imagined 
by Hohl>es than it is in the relation of individuals/' It is on such oon- 
sidemtions tltat, like Macbiaveilistn* the doetTme of vijigtshu maintains 
its legitimate place in <1 theory of intenuitiona) reialions. It provides an 
unvarnished statement of the only hypothesis, namely, that of Slaats- 
nSson, which can satisfactorily explain the innate militaram liiat the 
human world inherils from ** beasts and birds.” 

Let us now examine the otht:r aspects of the doctrine of ruandata, 
that of the struggle for existence and place in the sun " among the 
sbitcs. To a inppsku, as rthisluna {ituhd. 11 . Jxix* 15J declares, ” right 
is that which a strong msui understands to be righl,” and the intemationai 
mores of the .Vahtibkaratti is summed up in the dictum that *' victory is 
the root of right," just as its creed of Ufo for the individual appraises 
" deutb as tietter than lade of fame.”' How. then, is this quest of fame, 
victory or worldnlomiJiatiori to lie regulated by each state m competition 
with the ethers ? Are them; any nil« or methods by which the competing 
states may guide themselves m this conflict of aspirations? These I'on- 
stitute in substance a natural corollary to the doctrine of vijigishu. 

The " proper stody *' of tlie vijif^sha is. iuxording to the i/nnn 
,Sa»iAira fVIL 154), his owm and his enemy's spheres, his geopitlUischf 
Lagr. I'.c. the {lolitics of his boundaries. And bow ate these spheres 
locaiL-d hi his imagination ? fiukra (IV. i, lines 39-41) gives a brief 
aumtnaty of tfie Siegfried's investigationit as to tire ” balance of forcts " 
or *' conjuncture of circumstances ” with a view to the ” Jiext War.” 
\\'e .'ire told that the enemies diminish in irnporiance according as they 
are remote from the “ centre of the sphere,” First to be dreaded by 
tilt* viji^shtt are tliose who are situated around or very near to liis own 
shite, tltt-n those who live farther away and so on. W'ith ilie rernotcnesi 
of location, eimuty, haired or rivalry naturally decUnE;s. Wbethii^r a 
state is to be treated as mimical, indifferent nr friendly dqwnds per %e 
on its propinquity or distance. The geographical distribution of states 
iidUient'ro tiieir psydmlogy In reganl to their ntrighliouis as a matter of 
course in such an order that the positivt! antipathy of the nearest dwindles 
into the tolerable apathy of ihr lieKt, and gives way to the active symi^atby 
• y.4Lt>.S-. [ip 
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and t'Vitn tiiundlJiLvss ot live L'inL.i:-:st distant. This, however, ts nut the 
only passible grouping of powers in a vijigtsku's political e<itiiiiation or 
diplotnatic '* planning." The Siikra-mti (IV. i, lines 43*^43) gives anotlver 
order in ivJiich die states may lie distributed. According to this compu¬ 
tation. first are situated the enemies, then come the ^ends, next the 
iieutrals, and the most remote on all sides are the enemies again, 

Tbtsc are the elementary principles of intern a dona) dealings of which 
elalionite accounts arc given in the writings Of Kautalya ^ticl 
Ihe tlveorj' holds that there is a hypo^ctical tng-of-war alvra\^ being 
fought between the vip^shu and his ari (die enemy), TUest two ate die 
comliatants or bcliigemnts. Along with these am to be counted another 
twQ states 111 order to funiJsli a logical completjcness to the h^’pothesLs. 
The quadtivium consists of the following members {ManUt Vll, 156, 
Kdmandaka, V]! 1 , £0):' 

1. The vijigishu ; the aspirant, e.g, an Alexander " mewing bis 
might " bent on " conquering and to conquer," 

2 . The ari (the enemy): the one that is sjuiat<?<l anywhere imme¬ 
diately on the circumference of the tispirani's territoiyf. 

3. The maiihyama (the mcdiatoiy, middling or medium-power 
stale): die one located dose lo the aspirant and his enem^* capable of 
helping b«Jth live Ijelligenmts, whtrtlmr imitod or disuniti'd, or of resisting 
either of ibetn indivkiually. 

4. The «rfffrind (the tnwermg or the highest state): the one {situated 
beyond i. 2 and 3) very powerful and capihle of helping the aspirant, 
the enemy and die madltyaina, togellier or individually, or resisting any 
of Ihcm individuaJly. 

These four states, then, rnnstitutc the smallest unit of intern a dona J 
grouping—the ” geopolitical complex, so to say, rrmti the stamb 
point of the viftgisku all other stales are either his own allies or the allies 
of his <iuemy. Such states arc hdd to be eight in number according to 
the hypothesis. How, now. is the ’ aspirant " to pick up his own allUss 
from the entwd ? He need only study tlic geomphical unailion of these 
states with reference to the belligerents, U, to himself and to hLs ent^iny. 

The mailhyaim (the middling) and the (the highest) may bo 

tieglectt>d by ihii Siegfried, fur the time being, in his eakobtion of the 

' tvo.* rt, II 1„ ^ rnd. Ant. p. ,jij, ^ ,„n„r awnnnt nt 
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po&siblp array of (otrcs dinertfy allied or inimical lt> his career of con¬ 
quest. The tn'O helligenMrts, tvith the eight others (divided in equal 
proportion as their ;dlics m pni^nttaj arc thi'ii localvd in ilio follnwing 
order ot rn/cw/c cttrtHale by Kamandaka (Vill. itV, 17) and Kaulalva 
(VT. ii). 

The " aspirant " occupies, of course, the hyputheticaj ccutre. Next to 
hLs front is the " enemy.” Now ive liave to cakulate ftonUvards and 
niiirrvards. Ni^xl to the ” cricm3' " is si^terl (l) the aspirant’s ally, next 
to that is (3) the eiiciny's ally, next (j) the ally of the aspinint's ally, 
and last (4) the ally of the enemy's ally. Rearwards ironi die aspinint : 
hirst is situated (i) the rearrvairl encm^', next is (2) die ally, 

then ctimcs (3) the alli' of the rearward enemy, and last {4) die ally of 
the rearward all}'. In this scheme we have the ” geometry ” or 
” formal ” morphology of sosiah’ Beziehungen frotii die iiiteniational 
stand (mint. 

it is to lie ohsorved that the tloclrinc of mmidata as devclofxd hy the 
Hindu philosophers is “ geopoliticalty " too luiTvc and elementaiy, 
bccaiisi' the titily fartor tlial has been considered is Uie geographical 
propirKpiity ' or distancr-. They have coiisidoa'd neither the race (or 
hlornl) question nor the religious, linguistic or other cultural fun.‘«. uor 
of course the economic factors. And yet this almost puerile-looking, one¬ 
sided ” geofuctry ” of diplomatic plaruiing possesses a pioiound imjHUt- 
ancp in fxiUtical six^citlations as well as applied ptdjtics. 

There is nothing queer, an^haic or nnworkahlc in this conception of 
intcmatioiia] relations. A sim])lc illustration would show' how humanly 
the poljtii.il theorists of India approached the foreign poUcy of nations 
and nnalyseil their *' geopolitics.” Thus, for mstaiicc, according to the 
Kautal^’uii doctrine of maudala, die ” natural enemies " of i'mnce 
engaged in studying the modus opi^randi for *’ the next w'ar ” would be 
Spain, England and Germany, and her ” natural allii^ ” Portugal, 
Scotland, Intland and Russia, A French vtpgishu. c,g. a Napoleon, 
cmlAarking on a war with Germany, should begin by taking steps to krx'p 
his '* rear safe," With this objtict he should have Spain attacked by 
Portugal, and manage to play off the anti-English forces in Ireland and 
Siaitland in such a manner that England may be preoccupied at home 
and unable to attack France in siipporl of Germany. As Germany, on 
the other hand, is likely to have China as her natural ally (supposing then.- 
ts no other state between Russia and the Far Easti, the French offigisAri 
should set Russia against China, and so on. It is obvious that the 
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diplomatic feats coDceiv^i hy the Hiiidu political philosophers coiild t»c 
verified almost lo tlie letter by nuraeroHS instances in European and Asian 
hLscorj.', csperially in andent and medieval times, when Eur-Asia was 
divided into nilniUTless nattonaliths?.. 

Nay, the priiici[de of Eiiiitalyan mandalct is. in operation even now in 
the ntimelons states rarv^ed out of the old Germanistic empires by the 
Versailles and otiicr Treaties of 1918-19. For instance, die maimer in 
which Poland was being bolstered up in post-war yours by France against 
tiemiany on thi: one hand and Soviet Russia on the other b in keeping 
wiib the adumbrations of the Old Asian Riidrotieu. Tbily'apro-Ffiinganan 
sentiments as against Jvigo-Slavia are also explicable rjiiite easily by tlif 
fiTh" theory' of " geopijlitics/' 

In the Itnlo-Atiyssinian tension of October, t9d5. for instance, 
France had to be sure of co-opTOtion from herr " natural '* alty Russia as 
against (fermany, the natural enemy of both, befote she could deade to 
take a defttitte at tion. Eveiy slirewd othaTver i*f the gfopniitkchf Lage 
of any rL-gion can still proceed on die elemental foimdatiotis of Kauptlyan 
tnand^a. Only, one wnll have to introduce miidifications into the 
" natural ” rela.tiotJS created by geography or distance on accutinl of 
sixxiial conditions er^endered t>y tlie probkm ol raw ntaleria] and fiaul- 
stiiff, nuxb-affimties, cultural sympathies, etc. KiLiipUya will then lx* found 
to Ite valid even for to-day and to-morrow, 

The doctrine of mmdata iiuiy then bo regardi-d as anotlier profound 
cTeation of Hindu political philosophy and one of the most fruitful contri- 
hutioiis of India to the enrichmciit of human thought. 

Be this .’IS ft may, wo Imve to olwtT^'e that the group of ten states or 
a dc^ennium constitutes one complete ntandola. The ni;Ygijr/j« is the 
centre of gravity' of this st^hcre. Now each state can lutvr the sarne 
legitjraate aspiration, that is. each can be firad liy tfie same ambition Ui 
(onn and figure out a splieie of its own. The inevitable rc^uH is a conflict 
of interests, a pandemonium of SiegfriixJs united in discord. The problem 
of statesmen in each state is to find out the methods of neutrahring thr 
polirtBs of others by cxploitinR die enemies of its rivals in its own interests 
{Slaatirilsony. Tire doctrine of niapt/aia thus rraikes of nifi-idxira or 
pnlitiiral science essentially a science 0/ enmity, hatred, espionage and 
intrigue, as undcratood by Schmitt and Sjjcngfcr. and an an of die 
thousand ;ind one methods of preparednfss for " the next war.'* 

We nctxl not go into die details of the conreivwi in 

Katitalya's Artka-Msira or in the sections on w’arfare in the 
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But it is already clear that the doctrine of man^ala has launched us at 
last into Mdtsya-ayayu, the logic of the fish, the Hobbesian law of beasts, 
anarchy.* The doctrine assumes and b prepared for a world of eierfialiy 
warring states. While " internal ** sowr^jignty daw'us as tlie " logic of 
the fish " stitSf “ external " sovereignty postulates the existence of the 
same logic as a fact in international rehttians. In one instance duntta' 
or punishment. f.tf.'' sanction " of the state, is exerciist'd to cnisli anarchy, 
but it b apparently in order to maintain a world-wide anardiy that damta 
or I'mist-reehi is employed by one state against anotlier. Tlie tlicory 
of tl>e slate is thus reared on two diametrically opposite conceptioas: 

1, The doctrine of dtmda, which puts an end to mdtsya'nydya 
among the praja or members of a single state. 

2 . The doctrine of matutalat which inaintiins an international 
wj^/syu-nyflya or the civil w'ar of rates in the liuman family. 

h'rom one aiiarrhy, then, the state emerges only to plunge headlong 
into another. This is the dilemma that peivades the political philosophy 
of die Hindus. This dilemma of Hindu philosophy is present in Vierkatidt. 
who in Staal uttd (litstfliixhaft rfer (leggnwart (191!. p. ro} admits that 
every t^tate lia.s two faces, one towards the internal affairs, and the other 
towjird-s the external, It is the Rrcbtsslaai (law-stale), Ordnungsstml 
(sbitc of social order), h slalo etico (ethical state), etc., so far as home 
politics arc concerned. But in regard to foreign rebtioiis—the ixililics 
of botitidaries—it is by ng.ture a Machisstaat (force-state) governed iiy 
considerations of Siaaimtrecht (law- of state necessity), Staatsrdson 
(reasons or requirements of the state). 

7, Tint IXJCTRINE ok SRRVABIJAUMA (WORWi-iSOVltnEKtN) 

The Hindu theory of sovereignty did not stop, however, at the 
doctrine of a universal i.e. of .1 world in which each state 

U at tvar with all. It generated also the concept of universal peace 
through the establLthmcnl of a Wellfierrsclwft as in the French rhaiivinbt 
Pierre Dubois's De tiecuperazinn^ Terr^ Satjcte (1307)' or in the Italian 
mystic patriot Dante's De Monarchic (T. iv, viii, x). The doctrine of 
mandala a-S a centrifugal force was counteractid by the iwnlripr'tal ten¬ 
dencies of the doctrine of sdrvalihauma (tin* ruler over file whole earth). 

• KoitlAlya. 1. iv: II. 40. 
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In this theory of the %vorld-state we arc prescDted with the concept of 
may be called Pax Sarvatthaiiinica. 

In Europe the or ideal of a universal empire took most dchnitc 
shape towarrii the beginning of Ute fourteenth century, ’* exactly when the 
actual dcrvelopment of the modem uatiomilities was rendering it practicaJly 
impossible/'' This crisis and ihis rmnsidoc in Western political thought 
arc l»est represejik'd in Bartolus (1314-1357!.■ the '^prince of jurists," 
for he began by sceiiig a sing It- uni venal empire, but he ended by recog¬ 
nizing a miniatum empire in ewiy tie facto independent power. The 
same conception of a world sovereignr>f or a f<}deration de Vempire is 
however as old in India as the political philosophers of the earliest Vedic 
{jvriod. 

" Motiaivhy at its high fist/' wo read in the Aitareya firdbmitm 
(VIH. iv. il " should have an rmpiro extending right op to the nahiral 
bfjiindaries; it should bi^ tcrritomlly all-embmcing up to Ihn very ends 
lUimternipted, and should cunstlttite and establish one state and ndininis- 
tratiori lip to the seas." In their " geopolitical " planning the ancient 
theorists \vere evidently thinking of the Indkn continent as identical witJi 
the entire world. The achievement of a pan-Indian nalionaUt^' was in 
their eyes the equivalent of the world federation, just as in medieviiJ 
Eui'0{)cati tlieory the itniftration of ivtstem ClLristcndnm was tanhimnunt 
to the constitution of one shite for all mankind, or as in the Eur-Anicrican 
world-pt/ace movements of to-day " the world *' is postulatcxl to Ire die 
territories mhahitud by the albinoes or white ruces, and " saving civilir-i- 
tion " is under&tturd to be the expansion of alhitiornicy at the cost of 
Asian and African taces. 

Tliis theory of 1 w'oild-nationallsm (or, what is the same tiling, a 
•United Indtanisin) exercised a powerful influence on the political speciiLi- 
tions of the Hindus. It gave riw? to set formuke and slogans that fired 
the imaginations of the Alexanders, Charleniagnes and Fredericks of India 
through the ages, Thu Aitareya Brdhtnana (VIII. k 39) records some 
of the ambitions and ideals of tJic Young India of the sixtli century B.C. 
and lieyond, I want to attain to lordship over all rulers," proclaims 
one aspiiant, " f want to achieve the contjiitsi of both space and timo... 
I want to be siin^<ibh(tuma.. .an^ be tlxc ekardi (sole monarch) of (he cartii 
up to the skies." 

* \ J Cftrlyk. ViiJ. lit 1015I. (71, Hut itn" cwiKtjil nl Uw l>juiiuifu^ 

univrrsil iROTWichy i* u ilil w Cicero. Scr F, Atgn: ItiUinw* a*$ iioctrnr* du Coultut 

fNirttra, p- 'ift- 

* r. N. S. Wdoli. Sdrtif!mM itf ^raUBbtfii1s.tL‘, IQljj^i |»(i' 1% HKJ* 
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Hindu poliiicaJ thought pradii(;t*d several other categories to cxprKSs 
the same idea of the world^state or universal sf*vcn-igiitj'. We have* 
first, the doctrini* of i^hakruMarti, It irulieates that the chakra or wheel 
of the states:hariol rolls cvi?T>’'wliere withruit obstruction. The wheel is 
die symbol of sovereignty. Or, if chakra* be taken rts denoting a countiy' 
from sea to sea, the chakravarCt W'Oidd be die ruler of a state from sea to 
fica extending to the farthest linitls}. It is this com-ejjtion of a 

political “ domkuon," of a secular overlordship, that is e in ployed meta¬ 
phorically svith a spiritual significance in the conception of the Lord 
Buddha as thakravarli. " A king 1 am, Scb,'‘ says Buddha/ using the 
Ltiigiiagc of his conteniporarj- jjnpt'rialisis, " lilt king supreme of right¬ 
eousness. The royal chariot-whet‘1 in righttousueiis do I set rolling on— 
that wheel dial no one can turn liack." 

Secondly, we have die doctrine ot iarvahhattfua. expressed in dio more 
popuLir and com%-ntional oonctplion of tamrat. The Mahahharata. for 
instance, uses this category in orfler To convey Ltie idea of a w'orld domin¬ 
ion. ** There are ruitis (kings) in evciy home (statcl doing what they 
like,” we rciid in the Book on Sabha (XV*, 2 |, ” but they have not 
attainted to the rank of saniratt for that title ja hard to wiri." And tliLs 
rank is at last W'on by Yudhishlhira in the epic. Vudhishfhira would 
thus be the Vdtro of Daute's Dwitie Comedy, so to say. 

.'Vtiolher category in tvhich the doctrine of siirvabhaitma is matiitest 
is that of chdittranta, of which Kautalya (L v, vii) avutk-d himself in ortler 
to establish his ideal of imperial uationalism. The chaluranta state is that 
whose authority extends up to the remotest ant as (limits) of die chaiur 
(four) quartcis. The tiller of such a state anaayatit prifMvim bhufitki^ 
(i.e, enjoys the whole earth with none to challenge his might). In tlie 
Ariha-idsfra. he is known also as ebakravarti, for the territorj' of such a 
chdlitranla is called cbakravarti-kskvtra (dominion of a cbgkravarti). 

Tlie sdrvabhamna, cbakraviirtt, saiurdt. or cIiattfraHta of Hindu 
political theory is identical with the domiwts o/tittmin, or lord of unirtv- 
sitas ijUixdntn in Bartoliis's teiminology.' the biipangti of the Chiocse.'' 
Hi' Ls ” the monarch of all 1 survey.” He niUs a stale w'how limits 
extctid from sea to sea (ajtnMndra-fc.ifttffiTd'), and his cliariots have frei' 
pssdgc np to die skies (anfl^a-r^fAa-oflr/waiil, as Kalidasa, the V'jrgil of 

* m lit, 7, 7; R *¥ ITfuily: 0/ ^jaaitcrfL, 

p. 

^ WfiftR, pp, ts. 


* Harrly. p iilJ. 
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Znaia, jnits it in hk Ranhuvamia The Mouse of Ka^hu '*)* The 
pretensions of the doctrine of sarvabhattma iJius bear close iinEilogy with 
die universal authority claimed by Pope Hildebrand (c. J075) for the 
Papacy, or with that rival conception of his opponents, the Ghibelline 
imptrruiltsm of the Genuan Hohenstaufens. Herein is to be perceived 
the Hindu counterpart of the doctrine, altieit from tlu* monarehtcal angle, 
of a smgle state for endre humanity, the futurist veraioii of whkh has 
embodied itself from time to time in diverae forms—in the visions of 
pi'rmaDcnt j>eacOr'" or m \hii pmiis vmhes for a pariicLmtnt of jnan 
or for the "League of Nations," or for its antitlUisis, the communist 
" Third International " of tin- proktarian world. 

The doctrine of fiaTvahhauina does not stand alone in Hindu political 
phdosoph3'. it barked up b}* sevc-raJ other concepts wliicb may be 
regarded os its logical feeders. Firs! is the concept of the gradation of 
rulere in the scale of oiivarya (sovereignty). The Rit^Veda {IV. xxi, 
13, die .'iatapaiha IJrahmana (XI. hi, 3, i, 6) and other ancient docu* 
inents rccogniie a hierarchy or graded rank of states fmm the lowest 
unit up. According to the Aitareya BrdJttnana iv. i) the smiilk^t 

nationality is a rdjya. From this rung tlie ladder gradually takes us 
through higher or larger po-wets like the sStttrdfyn, vdifdjvo 

and mahdrajya up to the greatest power, known as the 

Another scale of smalt rtiitiunalitics, tnndium stiites and great powers 
is furnished in the following schedule of the Sukrti-mti (1. lines 365-374) ; 


TilU. 


t, Sdmanta 
3 . Mdndafika 

3, Raja 

4. MahitrSja 

5. Svardt 

6 , SatijTdi 

7. Virdi 

8, Sdnfahkaiima 


itmaUiU fmfmnt rn SUirjnr KiatlLt.' 

r to 3 hundred! thousand. 

3 hundred ihousiind to i inillion. 
I million to a million. 

3 million to 5 million, 

5 million to 10 million, 

TO million to 100 mitliuii, 

100 million to 500 million. 

500 million and up. 


The adryabhauma is further df^ribed as being the ruler " to whom 
the earth with its seven islands is ever Ijound*” 

This concept of a scak of nationalities or a rank of states, as “ first 
class powers or " great pow‘ers " and " small nations " or thr like. 

* a l-ltilr iniifB than aj <ratt In lb# jimaut t^nltctl Slntv* ciitrfnrr. tit rnualitv 
to a ahtltiof. ^ ^ 
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airctpfdiiig to income ami titlo, fc; linked ti[> in Hindu theory 

witli the concept of political yajnas, samticcs and rituals, wliich are fully 
described in the Brdhmanas. The Gopatha Hrahtiam' says that Praja* 
pafi becanu’ raja by rajasiya sacrifice, santrdt by vajapeyaf svardi by 
aii\ranti;dha, vird( by purtisham^dha, and so forth. We need not go 
into tlie ditaib of these rituals. We have only to note Uiai not evtuy 
ruler is entitled to peilorni any and every sacrifiee. Eacli sacrifice has 
its ou*u value or mark of sovereignty attached to it, the dignity, might 
and rank oi states Innng depcuideiit on the character of the sacrific*; 
pt^rformwi, 

Accunding to the Satapatha Brahtnana (V. i. r, 13), again, the office 
of die king is Uie lower and Ilia I of die emperor is higher, and diercforu 
luif king by offering the rdjastiya, and by the mjapuya one 

beconifs ernperor. But Ihtr rajasuya is known lo be the higher sacrifice 
in the Taittiriya Brdkmatia,^ for according to this wtirk. it can be |.kt- 
formed only by universal moiiarelis. exercising sovereignty over ajarge 
niitnlwr of princes as die lord of an imfierial federation. The Aitareya 
Btdhmana (V'lII. ^1-23) also says that by virtue of dm rujasuyn, 
jaitamejuya. $ar>'ati and ten other rulers " subdued the earth " and 
Ixtcame pamniount sovereigns/' In llu- .ipa^^Umtba $raula Siitra 
(XX. i. i), however, asvamfiiha (horse-killing) satrificu fx>sses.«^ the 
grnaa’st dignity, for it can be pt'rformcd by a sarvahkauma (the ruler of 
the whole earth j. 

It is abviou.s that authorities differ as to the relative importance of 
the political saxTtiices, hut all are united in the caiu^opt that the rituals 
haiit: a state-value on their face, and that it is the greatest poxver or the 
largest nationality alone that is entided to die highest sacrifice (be it the 
rdjasuya or the aSvamedha. or u'hat not). The concepi of yajm, like 
that of the Kcale of the atates, is thercfore ati lm|x>rtant element in the 
dicoty of Wettberrschajt. world-monarchy or federated universe embodk'd 
in thr: doctrine of sdr\tahhauma. 

Last but not least in importance ns a foimdalion for the doctrine of 
xdrvabkomna is the concept of digidjaya or conquest of the qiiarteis, of 
which the Aitareya Brdhmam (VIIJ. iv, f} speaks, ft implies tliat there 
is no longer a mere vijighhn or aspirant, awaiting his cliancc. mewing 
his might, or watching the coujoncture for " the next war," The 
Siegfried has already conxptercd the quarters of the globe, he has factually 

* I; pp. 77, in tlw /rttfir* 

' Jifrffj'/lryBif* (E^niinn. iMiJ-, Val. pp, j, j; 
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realized bi& highesi ambitions. Tlie uhcel of lus cliariot Juis rolled to 
tiif very e.\tretiiidcs of wortd,^ and there is none to qin'stion his jwwer 
and prestige. All rival states have been sulnlued by him. Me has 
brought them to subjection almost in the manner that Napoleon wished 
when hii said in *' There will be no rest in Europe until it b 

under a singU’ chief, an imiptrior who shall have Icings for othcers, who 
sii.aU distribute kingdoms to his lieutenants and shall make this one king 
of Italy, that ujit* of Bavaria, this one ruler of Switzerland, diat one 
governor of Holland, cacii Ijaving an office of honour in the ini|x*rial 
househt>ld. ” Digvijaya has rontened on the fj/igisAfi the chiefship of 
iiiurh a Napoleonic league of nations. 

It is (infif-r these conditions of a " conqintsl of the quarters " that 
the hero of tlu' Raghummia is aiiihrtrized to celebrate tlie viivftjit (indb 
rating world subjugation) sacrifice at the end of his Alexandrine i-xploits. 
Digvijaya brings abour r sitii.at{ori in which there is absoluteiv no scope 
for tlic dtH-frine of niand&ln or internafionaj matiya'nySyu. i.t‘. " geo- 
t>f)litica1 planning." The world is at peace under the undisputed sway 
of the lord of the universitas quadum, the ndrvahUauma. 'Hie unstabh; 
equilibrium of a vijig\ihu‘i h 3 'pothetK:al and survey of the 

getipolHische Lagt (geopolittctd situation) has given W'uy to the Rax 
Sarvabimmuca establisbtrd the de facia as well as de jurf. monopoly 
of world control through digvijaya, 

A natural coucoininuii of thi.' concept of digvijaya is the idt?a that 
the idfvahhauma has all the other miers related to him not as to tire 
vijigishii €jf a niaiidata. i.e. not as t£> lire ambitious storm-centre of ;ui 
international complex of gi!opolitical relations, hut bound as to a rdjtt- 
rdja or king of kings, to whom allegiance is due as overlord. Wldi the 
ri«* o! the sdnfabhamna. the mahdala necessarily disappeats. TJie old 
order of tlie ** etitmy *’ and the other states has vanished, the tHSW 
order of the world-state has arisen. An epoch of iinivcreal peace has 
replaced the age of warring nationalities, conflicting etditHics^ armt'd 
neutraliliifs, militant attitudes and " geopolitkolly " planntd economies. 
The dottrine of snmahhauma. as the concept of federal nationalisni, 
imperial fedcmticin, or the universe-state, is thus the keystone in tiic 
arch of the Hindu theory of sovereignty. Tire message of Pax Sanfti- 
iikaumica, in i>tlicr words, the doctrine of world-unity and intemationa] 
CDiuofd is tile final contribution of the aUi-idstras to the undeistandiiig 
of the state, and of Hindu philuaopliy to the political science of mariknid. 
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6. THE IXtCmiNE OF RESISTANCE IN KINIU^ I'llOCCin 

Kildical Ideas about the authority of the people occirr in the |>o 1 itit-u] 
phiSosophy of the Hindus. Aci^ording to Snkra (I, lines 375-3761 IV, H, 
line ^50), " the nilet has been made by Btiihnia (ihe higJiest fiod) b«U 
a seniitit of the people, getting his revenue as rerauiu'rfitton. His 
sovereigitty, however, is only for tfie protection of the ^wople," The 
king is described as a wage-earner by BAudhayana in Ms law-book 
fl, to, t8, i). As a coroUaiy to this notion, the king, like any other piiliHc 
Ktfrvant or inrlividiuiJ in the slate, is liable to fines for violation of the 
law. This is staterl categorically by Mann 336), 

The dignity of the people js adumbrated by ^ukra in a most merciless 
rruinner. He adinits the unportanre of the ofhre of khigship, but is not 
prepared to concede any distinction between man and nian. Tluis. ,ask$ 
he l!. lines 745-746), " does not oven the dog look like a king when it 
has ascended a royal chariot? Is not the king justly regarded as a dog 
by ihe poets? " Tlie idea is (hat the king is as good or as bad as any 
other humim being. There is no extra sacredness in the iiorsoni of tlm 
king. 

Stikra does not WMnt to sate the majesty of the people converted iiittt 
a dead letter. So he advises that the king " should dismiss tlie officer 
who is accused by one hundred men '* (I, line 755). Hen? is one of 
the agencies by which public opinion is brought to Ix'AT on the state. 
This is the doctitne of recall in cmhiyo. 

The rights and interests of the people are. according to the practice 
in liu' Mnltdlihamta, safeguarded by the minisiiy. It is almost a 
postulate with all writets on nUi that the ministers are the people's 
represcutarives and " guardians.*' They lire intended to be a check 011 
the Foynl prAver. As Bharadvaja remarks, tJiey constitute tlie side prop 
of the stae {Kaufatya VIII. i). 

Arbitrary monarchy has no place in Sukra's idea of legltiinate 
.nithority. *' The tnnnarch who follows his own will is the cause of 
misc^ries and soon gets cstninged from his kingdom and alienated from 
his subjects.*' The result is n revolution In Ihe state. This can Mi 
avoidtid, accortling to his advire, 11 the opinion of a '' meeting ” «>r 
council checks and cntitrols the actions of the king. The wise ruler 
should, tJiereforo. “ abide by the welt-1 hoiight-out decisions of coiincil- 
lurs* ofScc-ltetirers, subjects and members attending a nu^eting, never by 
his own opinions '* (H* lines 5-8). 
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Exchtsivc govcrnmetil of Um one is aJso iU)f!<fuivoi;£]Jlv nilt'd out of 
ordtrr in the Mahya Purina fcexs, 37J, and llie Agnt Punina (ccxv, tB). 
The kinf must not diicLde on the poUdes ns imp (/,«'. quiUt alo'ncj— 
mantmycn manfritiH, The evils of such a rule arc descritjed l>y Kamaii- 
(XI. 75), who as a writer of k older than Sukm. Even 

in Kaufalya 5 ATihu-sdstra (1, viii, ix, xvj, the Bible of irnpcrihUsiu. the 
cooneiJ of ministers is an ossetiUiLl estate of the realm, 

Again, according to Siikra, it is nol enough that there is a body of 
ministers in the state. They must be powerful enough to coiiuti] the 
king. Ilie}' must not be merely the ’* king's roen," ^ Can there lie 
prnsperits* in a kingdom/' he asks, " if there Ih* iiiinisters whom the king 
docs nol fear?” And he defines " good ininistcis '' as such persons 
whose contreil the king fears*' (li, tini'S 163-164), Cotisistent with 
dm idea is the theory that the nejcctioii of the minkter^' advice by the 
king IS tantamount to lyraimy. " Tlie king vvho dotis not listen m the 
counsL-b of ministers about things gootl and Ixtd 10 him is/' we are told. 
" □ thh?f in the form of a mler. an exploiter of the [xiople's wealili '* 
(II, lines 515-3161. 

But the leplly coustimted council of minkteis. " the few," may 
often iaii to bring to bay an arbitrary Charles I. t^ukra has discussed 
such a contingency, and has found in the ultimate power of the people 
the otily juflutitin of such problems. Should the councUlimi lutve been 
browbeaten by the king, " (tie unify of opinion jrassisacd by the many 
is more powerful than die king. Tlie rope that is made by a combination 
of many threads is stiong enough to drag the lion " vii, lines Sao-Si^ 

Logically, therefore, the Hindu polJliraJ thinkers Imve Iweti as a 
rule, advocates of active resistance. Atxtoirfing to Kaujalya. the Xemwis 
of tyranny is expulsion. The MahabhUrafa (XIIl. Ixi, 3a) jusUfies 
regicide on the jinrt of the pcrtple hanyuk {srajafy). if the king is 
not a ■* protirctor *' und " leader." but one who " spoils " or n«nR and 
" denHitishes " or destroys. According to Mami (VIII, in. 112), the 
king who dirough foolishness tymniUKcs over hus own state is vety soon 
'■ deprived of his kingdom and life, together with his kith and kin. As 
the Uv(S of living Iteings pc^rish tlirough tomiio of the Ixxly, so the lii-es of 
kings also are lost through tomiring die kingdom." And the 
(IL lines 549-552) is as emphatic as the Makabharatu in itg advice to the 
ixiople reganting the treatment of a t}-rant. " If the king is an enemy 
Of virtue, momiity, and strength, the people should exped him as die 
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niiixcT uf tilt* state." And for the maitik'iiaticc of liit' state, " tlit priest 
with the consent of the prakrih (the council of ministers) siiould instnli 
one who belongs to bis fetnilly and is qualified/' 

tiht: RiiPt’iiLHS tw ttisoi’ isixa 

Rnpiiblii:s with sovereign aiithtirit>‘ must have origuiated wr}' early 
in India, Some of them survnVtd with complete 01 modifii'd mi!ep».‘nd- 
ence down to the beg innings of the Gupta empire in the four lit century 
A.t'. These are mentioned not only in Buddhist and Jaina tecdrds> but 
also in Hie Greek and l^itln literature on India and Alc-xanderj as well 
as in the Sanskrit epics and Imtises on politics and may to a certain 
extent be attestc'd by numismatic inscriptiatis. We need not go into all 
the epochs. Ilic Hindus of the Vedic age were familiar with republican 
iiaij'nnalities, .-Vinong the Gttara Kurus and the l.-ttara Madras the 
" ivltole cnmniunity was consecrated to riUersltip," in Ihe language of 
tile Aitart^ya Drahmana (VIL 3. 14). 

Republics are dcscribt'd in the Mahabhdrata iUdniifiarua. CV'l. 
30-32) as invincible states in tvhich the rule of *' equality is observed 
\sadfi.ifik sartur . , fatyd , * kuhna), " Neither prow'Lsa nor I’lcvcr- 
ness can overthrow them; they can Ik overthrovii by the enemit's only 
through the policy of division and subsidy," 

The men who constfhiterl the executive of such kinglcss polities were 
calk-tl rafan or kings. The title reminds one of the impression which 
the Sienate of republican Rome left on the emissaries of Pyrrhus of 
Kpims. Tlie^f described It as an “ assembly of kings." 

During the lifetime of Sakyasiihha, the Buddha (B.C. 623-543), 
Sa kyas and the V ai|iait s were the most important republican clans in 
the eastern jirovinces of India. The territory of the iSahjia republic 
covered about 6ft>' miles east to west, and thirty or forty miles soufJi-' 
w'arr] from the foot of the Himalayas. The prjpulatbn ntiTubt*ri‘d atxmt 
one million. 

The Videhus had at first been mon.'trrhical, with jurisdiction over an 
area twenty-three hundred miles in circiunference. But they abolished 
tlie regal polity, and jobod the Vai^ and six oUvct pcoplts to form 
the powerful Confederacy of the Vajjiaji.s, Thi' admlniatriitive and 
judicial business of the Sakyn republic was " carried out in public 
assembly, at which yoang and old were alike present, in the common 
mote-hoU. A sbglc chief...was elected as office-holder presidbg over 
the sessions, and if no sessions w‘ere sitting, over the state," 

11-38 
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lu tlxe United States of the Vajjiiins, ” criminal liiw was adininis- 
lered by a succe^im of regularly aiipointcd officers." These were tlie 
justices, the lawyers, the rehearsers of the laW' maxims, the council of 
the representatives of the eight clans, the general, the vice-president, 
and Uie president {r^jS) himself. The accused could Ix': acquitted by 
each of these officers. But if he was consitJered guilty, the cast bad to 
In* referred by Ihe officers to the next in order above them. The final 
award r>f the penalty according m the book of precctlculs was the privilege 
of the f£ja, 

Buddha him9(,'lf was a slaiinrh republican in political views. We 
liave the following ronverjation between him and his disciple, " the 
veneiablc Aiimida/' in Uic Hahu^f>arinifihiinii-Jinlidnia’,* 

" Have you heard, i^nanda, that the Vajjions foregather often and 
fn^quent the public meetings of the clans? '* " Lord, so I have heard," 
rqilied he* " So long, Ananda," rejoined Uie Bkssed One (Buddhii), 
" as the V^ajpans foregaiher IhiLs often, and fT>^ql]cn 1 the piihltc meetings 
of their clan, w long may they be c!;ixx:ted not to decline but to prosper," 
,And, in the same rmtnncr, qnosdoning Anunda and receiving a 
similiir reply, the Exalted One dcilaretl as foliow,s the other coiidiliotis 
which woiUd eiumri! the welfare of the Vajjian Confederacy: 
i So long, Ananda, as the Vajjians meet together in concord, and 

I caiTj' out their undertakings in concord,., so long Af. they hoiimir and 
I esteem and revere and support the Vajpan elders.,.so long may they bo 
cxiicfted not tn dtcline but to prosper." 

ft was not in a quictist's manner dial Bnddlia Irii-r] to realtue his 
ideas. He was on active organizer. From the same text we cutch a 
glimpse of his republican propaganda. He says: " Uhtii 1 was once 
5 tii>ing,„at V^aiialt, at theSanmdada shrine-, I taught the Vajjiins these 
condifions of w-etfare." 

Thise are Ihroc of the *' seven conditions of welfare " in dm political 
pfiilosoj^hy of Buddha. And be was militant enough to maintain this 
republicaji creed even when pitted against monarchy, Ajiitaialru, the 
king of Magadha, had bwii conleni pin ting the annihilation of die 
Vajiians. " nijghtj’ and imwerful though they Iw." But Biiddfm rose to 
^ the height of the occasion and confidenllv declared : " Tlie Varjinm 
j cannot be overcome by Uh- king of Magadha, i,.?, not in battle, wilhout 
diplomacy or breaking tlieir alliance," Did the Adieniaiis Itavn a greater 

* nwt^i^Nrj n/ (Ji,i ffuMU (Imi4 Rhyt VqI, It. 
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trlianipioti of popular sovcrtigut}' in Uemosthei'ies wlii'ii ihn'ateTied by 
ihe " barliariaji ” of Matfdon? 

Coniinj^ down to a latter pi‘riod< wi* fiiitl that it was widi tho powerful 
militarv tepublies that Alexander had to iTU’asiire- )ii& strenglli in his 
march through the 1‘unjab and Sindh (B.C. 32GJ.' Ttur most important 
of them wore the Arattas, tlie Kshudrakas, the Khattiyas, and the 
Mala%'as. The political constimtion of tlic city of Patala^ neat the npex 
of the delta of the Indus, was* according to Diodorus* drawn ” on the 
itiinie lines as llie Sparutii, I*or, in this comnuitiit\' the i,orniiiand 
in war v<?ste<l in two hm‘ditai>' kings of iwo different honsfe^. while a 
iTQundJ of ddt^ ruled the whole state with jxtramnutu authority." The 
republic of the Arattas (Arn^AfrtfAas- le, kingless) came to liie help of 
ChatvdragupUi Mnurya wlieii a few years later he coitiTtiatidtjd a success¬ 
ful crusade against the HclleiiLsts of the Indian borderland. 

The number of rcpitblicau states during the second half of the fourth 
century B.C. was large enough to draw the atlciilioni of Kaiitalya. the 
Hindu BLsmarck. As tiiese |>eity popular politi^ were a ntiuiatjce, 
obstructing tliu achievcnH'nt of uti all-lritiian nadonahsm.* the finance 
minister advised his master, ChaTKlragupla, to use blood and iron in 
order to estenninate them. The mctluid of his is live same 

as that propounded, aJtiout eighteen hundred years later, in the Pnvcn 
of Macliiavelll. the firet " nationalist " of Eurosic. 

The republics were* bow’cver, considered by Kaiilalya (XT) as very 
valuable assets, '‘The aGt|uisition of the help of republics (gurto) is 
better than the ajet|uisidou oi an army, an ally, or profits.’* Before 
underliikiiig to destroy them by force of arms, therefore* die w-ould-be 
d<fminui omniuHi or sarvahhaitma, Le. the iniporialist nation-builder, 
should, says he, make it his duty to win them over to the cause of a 
unified empire-state. And, of course* as the end justifies the means* 
WalfXjlian bribr-iy jmd corruption might be freely practised. From tlie 
impeachment of .Aeschines hy Demosthenes, as also from Ibe rhllippics 
of the orator* we know that the " Emalhian ctinquerur '* libenilly ayitiled 
liimself of die Kautalyan methods, in order to demoraliste and subjugate 
the free cities of Htrlla.%. 

Tho Hindus and tlie HfUtiiics were thus simultaneously marching 
along the same mads of jKilitical exfierience. .And the earliest .'Vaiuti 
republics had the same fate as the European. In B,C, Fhitip 
crushed the little republic of Cirecce and founded the Macedonian empire. 
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A few y«sara feter (B*C. 321) ChajuJragiipta founded Uu; firsl empire of 
^,*J^**^ India, becmnc chakravartL chaturaftta. or sarvabkaumat 
^ Jord of gtuettuHi/' to use an expression from Batiolus. 

The empire swailowcd up (he lesser nionarehies whkh had reared them¬ 
selves on (he graves of clusters- of reptihlicBm sovereigntkis. 

Ltt us (Occlude ihc Moheojo Dam sodoginphy from our present 
survey. 'The earliest Hindu polit>', then, imroely. the V'L'dic, wai similar 
to that with which students of constituHonal history are familiar in 
Huuiciit; iitentturc. It was the trilMl (ttih) organizatioiii, bast^l on tlie 
aiitotiomy of the self-governing cormntinih’es. 

The nucleus of civic life was the assembly. The same Aiy^ insh- 
tutwn was railed ag(ffa in Greece. comrVw m Rome, st'titoi among the 
Saxons, and sabha among the Hindus. Tliis assembly of the whoU- 
folk (utsj variously called sabha^ samiE, sathstuL tarftgaii, etc., was the 
k^islattire, as well as the jiidiriary. nay, the anny too. The temper of 
the people was V'chemently dimocmtic; the villiige, or niiher the 
(TTfi), was die unit of political life; adminbtratkjn was rarried im by 
public dist'ussioa: animated spettthrt must have been a characteristic 
feature of dial society. 

In the Atbgn^a Iferfo* {c. B.C. nxx»-«oo), wr listen to an aimost 
modi m harangue in the ioferest of poUtical unity and concoid as follows 
(VI. &j): 

" Do yc coiicitr: be ye dosoly combined; let your minds Ik con¬ 
current; as the gods of old sat concurrent about their portion. 

" He their TOunsd the same, thdr gathering the same, their course 
the same, their intent alike; 1 offer for you with the liame oblation; do 
ye enter together into tlie same thought, 

Ut your design the ihitne, your hearts the Siinrie, vour tniitd the 
same that it may be well lor you together," 

Public speaking was cultivated as an art of politiail life. lUcmbers 
came to the mMii with speeches well prejhircd. Success in ibi- ^mbly 
was an ambition of life. In the following lines (H. 27) wc catch an 
orator in the grten-room, as if were, making himself readv for the 
debate and preying for vkioiy in it; 

May my foe by no tn^ns win the dispute; overpowering, ovef- 
conutig art thou, smite the disputo of itiy coufifer-dispuTiitit. 


*C(. ti ttmCHTl .rfnia4w*n 2.#fr#jr jiji. ijt-i*., 

f^titimr ad tlw /tfAvrvd-lVirfri nfanRui.t U.S.A.J. ' 


^ Whiliifry flij4 
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" Do thou smite UiL' tlispuU; of him, O Intim (God), who vexes us; 
hltas us with abilities, make me supenor iq the debate.’" 

Within the assttmhly itself there was keen cumpetiLion amoug the 
members each to earty his own point. Each wanted to win o\Tr the 
whole aitdicfice to Ivis way of thinking. Here is a deniHgognti praj'ing 
for the effects of an nratoiicat hypnotism, so to say (Vil. la]; 

" With whom I shall come together, may he 5 [X'ak to aid me: may 
J s[J(iak w'bat ts pleasant among those wlm eome together, O Fathers... 

" WTioever are thine assisnbly-sitters, Jet them ta* of like apeeeh 
with mo. 

Of those that sit together 1 take to mj'Stilf the splendcmr, die 
disremment; of this whole gatht-ring make me. <) Fndra. jxjsscssor of 
the fortemo. 

'■ Your mind that is gone away, tint is Iwund either hen- or here— 
that of you we cause to turn hither; in me let your mind rest.” 

All these debates and deliberations in the assiimbly were but aeces- 
Bories to dw principal end of Vedk life. viz. warfare and annihilation of 
the enemy, llie Hindus of the coloni/mg periwl. rlcscribed in the Vwlas, 
were pre-eminently fighters. Success in arms was the Leitmotif of their 
songs, sports, rituals and ceremonies. And. as in the Teutonic )tolity, 
in the Hindu also " w,ir begat the king," 

ro. THE HI-NDC KING 

Wc do not have facts relating to Ihc exact hisforienJ origin of king- 
ship .imong the Vedic tribes fvif)- But the cxtretnrly ovit^iokcn attitude 
and the general otwence of restraint manifest in some of the " eJection- 
hynuiii " indicate the essential ix^uolity and comradeship of tiie ruler 
with the rated. Probably the will of the people had trarisformed the 
occasional leader {hcretoga) for war purposes into tlie pcrnianeni chief 
or king. 

Once institnU'd, kingship remainwl dei'tivc for a long time. The 
inaiigtiTation of a king " who has been called or chosen fay the people 
is dm.*? portrayed in die Aifiarva^Veda (III, 4 ) : 

" Unto thee hath come the kingdotn; wjth spiondmir rise forwaitl; 
(as) lord of the people, sole king bear thou rule; let all the directions call 
thee. O king: become timn hire one for waih'tig on. for homago, 

*• Thfc let die people choose unto kingship: thw tlrese five divine 
directions. . . 
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** Uki- a Jitinum ludr^, go liiou away; for thou hajit coucumed m 
concord with the rns^tcs (r); he hero hath called thee in hui own station... 

'* Tlte wealthy roadii, ot manifoldly various fonns. all assembling, 
Inive made wide n>jm for thee; let them all in concord call thee/' 

The people not only elected new klngii, but somatimes also restored 
ai) citpplled idng against rival claimants. Thus we read (/l.r. IIJ. 3): 

" I'^hy friends have chosen ihce against them; Indra and Agni, all 
the gods have main taints! far thee security in the people. 

Whatever fellow disputes thy call, and whiitevvr otitaider—making 
him go away, O Indm, then do thou reinstate this man hem.'* 

It w^s in such an environment of popular ascendency that tlte Vedic 
king had to lord it over the world and lead his hosts, like Agameiunon 
ugaitist Troy, " conquering and to conquer.’* The all'^H^eing sah/m 
made it imposibLe for " the one ” to inonopoli 7 .e all the fum^ons of the 
state. “ The few/' if not the “ many/' still contmllcd the public busi¬ 
ness, as ill the Tacitcan dviluf. and the ivirly Greek settleroents. Besides, 
tile people had the greatest weapon in their hands—^thc power of ere (lel ling 
or deposing the king. 

Kingship became hereditary In India, as In otlicr raiintnes. But 
the Vodic right and practice of ejcctiuD were not forgolten in subseqiietil 
agts. II1U tradition is kept up in the itakdhhatata. We tcad in ii of 
the election of ^ttonu as against Devapi, of Pai^du as against Dhritu- 
r^htra, of Ytidhisfithira as against Ehiryodhanaj etc. 

The sovereignty of the people muinlained itself not only in the 
tlieoretiiat right of eUtc tion, but also practically in the elaborate cereinonies 
which attended the coronation of the king. One- of the incidents in the 
investiture was the pratijnd. the vow, piondse, or oath, by which the long 
had to bind himself to tlic state. The pfatiptd is thus" w'orded 
bkarffta, Santi, LIX, 106, 107); “ I shall always regard the bhamna 
(country) as the Brahma (ihe highest God). And whatever is to be 
prescribed as law on the bask of statecraft I shall follow without hesita* 
tion. never niy own sweet wall." The cororiation-oalh tluLS made the 
king subordinate to law. ft was, in fact, tlie fjasis of a sumaya or 
compact between hint and the pf'opltt. 

The right of election did not become a dead letter In more historical 
times. In the second centnty .A„C, Rudradanuma was eluctt'd to king- 
ship by "all the orders of the people.’" In the seventh eeniury. 
Harshavardhana came to tlu* throne through elt'ction by tninistejs and 

itithfit Vin. 4j, 
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ma^istratis; and Uu- approvaj of the people was '* shown in their 
songs. 

On the latter occasion. Premier Bhandi, liie distinguished.” 

whose power and reputation were high and of nuu'.h weight,” addressi^d 
the assembled ministers thiisi ” Tlie destiny of the nalion is to he fixed 
to-day. The old king's son is dead, the brother of the prince, however, 
is humane and adcctionato...Because he is strongly attached to the faniliy. 
ilie people will trust in him. I propose tlist he assume royal authority. 
Let eacJj one give his opinjon on the nianer wluitever be thinks.” 

During the middle of the eighth century, a commoner was elected 
king, tu tile penion of Gopala, who eventually became tlie founder of 
die Bengali empire. The people wanted a strong uumarch ;is the panacea 
for tfie evils of the ” logic of the fish ” (wjril,tya-nyrtyu}, vvhich corresponds 
to Guinplowic^'s and the H^jbbesian ” state of nature,” t.e. 

anarchy,' 

II. COKCIUAS ET.I^3r]1I?iT5 fX IIIXOU TOLITY 

Sinciu the cstabirshniient of tlie Maurya empire in India (B.C. 
and ihu Tsiu empire in Chm.i (B.C. 221) die coiistituilLiiiaJ story of tlie 
two countries lias fx-tm mure or less the same. With the fall of the Greek 
republic (B.C. 33B) and later with the conversion of the Itpman republic 
into an empire (B.C. ty), Europe: abo entered itjKin the career of des¬ 
potism, mostly arbitrary and afisnUite, untii it received a stmijg blow 
in the Englisli revolution of i68li, and was shaken to its foundations by 
the French revolution of 1789. But during diis |>eriod the organs of 
publk; opinion! were not altogether D.Ktinct, In Asia, as in Europe, the 
voice of the p<xiplv made itself heanl. at least semi-coivstitutionally, in 
the affairs of states. 

The Vedic satifm seisms 10 have passed tiirough four, not neeessarilv 
successive, stages. It may bo ^iidd mther to have been the prototype of 
three new admiiiistrafivi; bodies. 

In the lirst place, as w'c have soon, it was a ” direct detnocruey ” 
of the (latriarchid type. i,e. *’ with its chief at the Iniid as the pi’mianenl 
e.'it'CoMvi: ” or king. 

' Bral; VwAi (Lapdlcm. rSf)9^, V<i|, t., [ip. 

* K. [>. .Ifimwi- tm lAd PfttM f>l (A«iatki: ol }*. .fj; cJi 

K P ]ia!iwniti1t. " HUiiaJ# *i Hktkiu Cijftuu^c%; ll^r 

Fl0vif^4 JiisniurA*. sisiaj hikI IntmiiutticfTi hi iOuKlu “ (SiSod. 

July. E. ITnpIkiixd; Thf^ qikJ Bvilion of tlie RuJhii 

Ca?ir u hy ikio Siiotkril Epk ijoamoi of J^ir\.4NriMri«4i^ [^$ 9 ). 
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SvcotKlly, it was probably surh an assembly tliat constitutL'd the 
council o( the kiugl^ politics, Th(rsc two types, must have iloutislii^ 
side by side for a lonj^ time. 

Thirdly, with the expansion of the tribe and clan in population and 
area, the primitive agora of the uhirlc folk must have gntduully dwindled 
into llic kss tmmt^rtjus and henct less dem<M:rutic counriJ of ministers, t.e, 
the king's assistants or advisers in ^v;L^ and peace. The council of the 
wi/du in the early English constitution had the same origin and status. 

In this tbirtl fonn, the Hindu was a permanent ” estate," and 
served the purposes for which the Champfi rfc ,Var$ and (he Champs tie 
Mai were but occasionally convened by the French kings down to the 
tlurteenth centun'. This institutioii was for a long tune synchronous with 
the second and outlived it. 

And fourthly, the Vedic sahhd may lie regarded as persisting all 
through the ages in the primary units of administialion, in (he assemblies 
of the rural communes, tlm so-called “ village communities*” Anihro- 
pdogically, no dniibi, these village institudona, no matter wJietluT lln- 
tands are owned in common or in severalty, have to be t'.'cplained as 
altogether independent growihs, as they are distributed almost as widely 
os niankind, in one form or another. Neverthekss, these foIk-mooLs do 
not differ in kind from tire Teutonic, Homeric and Vrthc ctw/ns. Logically 
tlicreforo, if mil chitinohigically, tluy may be treated as ” survivals.” so 
tar os administrative (os dLstihguished from agrarian or economic) history 
is concerned. 

The patriarchal democracy disapjreared from India long before the 
Maurya empire, ami probably most of the big sovereign republics 
were absorbed iulo it. But (lie council of ministcra and the village com¬ 
munity have since then represented the conciliar element in the Hindu 
constitution. 

Tla’ minbtry was tiidix^J of substantiti impoitanct- in the polities of 
India. Not only the .semi-mythical '* great exemplars,” like and 

Yildhishthha of India, but the historical Charlcniugnes and Fredericks 
of Hindu histoty also, are known to have been greatly controhod by theft 
ministers. Matters of public law could not l>e passed by tire king .atone. 

The council of ministeis is invariably mentioned os authority along 
with the king in the royal grants with which wr are familiar in Ceylonese 
inscriptions.* Yuan Chwang tells Ihe story of a Hindu minister who 
succeeded in chetking the ullra-philanlhropic quixotism of Ins king. The 

^ Eptimpkta 1 ^ If. 
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diinUlcr nrgupd thus; " Your Majesty indeed will fjet cn.Tlit fur iitiarity, 
b\jt yoax minister wilt lose the reapeot of all." because your treasury 
will Uius be emptiecl and then tiesh itn[)osts will have to be laid, until the 
rt*s()urces of iJin land 1« also exhausted; llien tlte voice of complaint will 
be heard and hostility be provoktxl."* 

The rural communes of India are well known to students of political 
institutions as more or less self^ufficient units of local flovernment. 
through tile writings of Henry Maine, though his statements alxrot the 
" communal " character of landdcniire in the Indian villages can no 
longer be acceptwl t« toto, in the light of recent intensive investigations. 

BucKlhist cvi<ien<?es lurnisli us with glimpses into v'illage scll-nde lor 
the fifth and sixth rentiiries B,C. The villagers are known tri liave united 
of their own accord to build rnotc-holls and rest-honses and rcseiA'oirs. 
The repair of roads tn;tween ilieir ow'u and adjacent villages as well as 
Ihu laying mil of parks la-longed to their civk' exfH'rieni;i.', It is possible 
alsfi to record that W'omen wx-rc proud to liear a jvirt in work^ of public 
utility. 

South Indian inscriptions of the tenth century' indicaU' that^ sf*nu‘- 
times. the gimcral assembly of the village was divided into several rom- 
mittees; fr) annual committee. (2] garden comitiittee. (j) tank c:omtnittCt% 
(^) gold committee, (5) committee of justice. (6) committee for general 
supervision or some special tax. There was no prohibition against 
women being members. 

Tlie mode of i-lection to the commiilet-s may lx* di.’scribcd as follows: 
The village with its twelve streets Wiis divided into thirty wards. The 
numl)cr of mcmliers «'as thirty’’ in that instance. Everyone w'ho lived 
in these wards wrrjic a name on a ticket. The tickob were first arrangH 
in separate bundles to represent the thirty wards. " Each bundle Ixux: 
the name to ^cUich it Ix-Iongcd. Tlie bondJirs were then ccjlkt:tcd and 
put into it pot and pbeed Iiefore the general body of inhabitimts. both 
young and old, in meeting araeniblcd. the priests were retjuircd to 
be present. The oldest priest among the present then took the jxit. and 
looking upwards, so as to lx seen by all ptiopLe. calk'd otic of die young 
Ikij's statKling close by. who did not know what was inside, to pick out 
one of die bundles. The tickcb in tills butullc were then removed to 
another pot, After it laid bwm w'dl shufiltid the boy took one tic;kcl out 
of this bundle and handed it to an officer called the arbitrator, who 

* Beal: Si I'lifti (txmilQU. iSSAj, Vvl. 1 ., p. 170. 
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rocdvcd ii in the palm of his hand with fingers open. He read out the 
luune, and it was then shontt-d mst by the priests, '** 

The rural rommunes have Ireed on till modern times, enjoying 
greater or Ic^ autauDiiiy arcording to the degree of centralization achieved 
by the rulers of successive ages, “ Tlie towiishi{}s remain entire," says 
ElpUinstonc. " and arc the iiidestrectiblc atoms, from the aggregate of 
which the tofst extensive Indian empiies arc composed." He rjocites 
Metcalfe's report: " They seem to last where nothing else lasts. Dynasty 
after dtimasty tumbles clown; revolution succeeds to re volutin tt.,, but the 
village communities remain the Siime." V'iltage communities arc, how¬ 
ever. nothirtg exdasively or cliaractensticaJly Indian or OricutaJ- In 
Europe also, nay, in Britain, they liavc played a very important f6lc in 
economic, political and social life.* 


Id. 


UIBSEZ F\IBF, IJil) UNIKlCAnOK 

Like tJje Byzantine, Carlovingtan and Hapfibtiig empires of Eiirripc, 
and like the Tang, Ming and other Chinese empires, the Maurya, Gupta, 
and Moghul empires of India were, except for short intervals, mere 
apologitjs for empires, if we strictly apply to them the test of Austinian 
sovereignty. ‘Hicsf tt'fltherrschafttn were really the nurseries of '* homo- 
rule, provincial autononiy, and local solf-govcrnment. 

II should not bo surmised, however, that strong centripetal forees 
were wanting m India. From Sanskrit and Pali sources we Icam that 
tlK* conception of pan-liidiaii nationality and fild^aihtt de rtmpite wtu; 
She i^rmiinenl aouree of inspiralioa to all " aspirants " (v/jrgisAii) to Ihe 
porilion of the chakravarn or the siifvabhattina, U, the domitius nmnmm 
of Bitrtolus. And more than oue Indian Napoleon sncctttled in giving 
a imifii'd iidminhitratioti, hnanciat as we!) as judicial, to extensive prov- 
inciis in Hindustan. t' 

Organization in India lutder the sdrsfabhautna or ckakravarfi 
emiHirors was no less thoroiigh thou in China under the Manchus, TJte 
census department of the Mauiya. empire:, as described hv Megasihi-nts 
and Kauialya, was a ptrinancnt ULstitetion. It nmnbe'red the whole 
popukt^u ^ will as Ifie entire livt^stock. both rnral and urban. Caustti 
of immigration iiiid em^ration were found out. 3Jauageis of charitable 

* p ^ J. MatUui r.^r.rww,.„, „ /hum 

FfliWat ft,*,ni1ou. ifiaog tVfaf* Cownii-uv 

jaotj). PflmnpUf U'iid 
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were lecjiitntl to send information to tht: census officcre, 
MencUante, arti&ins, phy^sictarei, otn., had also to m,akt? reports to the 
ofhcers in charge of the capital, regarding {HiopJo violating die law$ of 
commerce, samtition, etc.' 

Tlte tentralix.ition nuintfest in die oollet-tion of statistics marked 
every depirtmcnt of governmental machiaury. The central government 
Ixstowetl attention upon the question of irtigaiion oven in the most remote 
provinces: [<'or instance, Girnar b> situated dose to tht; Arabian Sea, at 
!i distance of nt 1e;ist looo miles from the NLiurya capital (Pa|aiipulmj on 
the Gauge's, in Eastern India, the she of moden) Patna). But the needs 
of die local himiers did not escape the imperial notice. It is an oi>en 
questkin it im]>erialL<^m was ever more effective in any jkiickI of Euro|iean 
history, 

Chandragupta and Asoka's highest court of judicature might have 
served to Ih: tlie model for the Parletntaf of Paris, first organised in the 
thirteentJi ceiitiir)' by Louis IX. The judidaj hierarchy of the traditional 
law-books was equally wdi centralized. " A case tried in the village 
assembly goes on appeal to die city court, “ as we read in Nantda's 
Stttiili (I. II), '* and the oni* trU-d in the city court goes tm app^ral to the 
king,'* 

In Moghnl India, land mveiiuc was assessMxl on a uniform basis of 
measurement. The France ol Lou^ XIV. though about one-third of the 
contomporanf Indian empire, did not possess this imifonnity, in spile of 
the centTHUzitig ambitions and exploits of die gratui monarque. On the 
eve of the French Revolution there were abemt three hundred and sixty 
distinct bodies of law in force, some tunes ihrougUout a whole province, 
Stunctimes in a much smaller area,* The administrative homogeneity of 
Moghul India was to no small extent brought about by the coiuslruction 
of roods which were maintained at a high level of excellence, both for 
commercial and military purpwics. Tavernier, the French merebant. 
found travelling in India in the seventeentli century " more commodious 
than anything tliat had been invented for ease in France or Italy," As 
road-makers the Moghuls had been preceded by ihe great Chulus of 
South India and tlie Mauryos of the North, 

But comnnmictttion, ootiveyance, transmi-ssiun of messages, transhT 
of officers, etc.* howsoever efficiently mufiagcd, could not by any means 
cope with the area and the population, except for short perkKls under 

* N N. iw ,-i*rffiif ilrndm PvHiy (tjiiAicjgiii, pi|». ri/'HT* 

• iiUfiJtys. V*TU 1 Ctii il, fi |t>, 
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inasterlul orgiinizers. The " alTsolut*^ limit *' of impcmTiErn u-as offered 
by the exlmit of territory and stmiliir niiiuml liindranct.’S. Even the (jest 
ctmedved orgarss of unihLstiun could not, under iht cjirunistancL'S, 
ffcrrmantoitiy ^vith5tand the tendencies ro ceuirifiig^l disnipdon. No 
politiisd orguuisui of a loJeiably lar^ge sijii* could therefore jx^sstbly endure, 
cither in the £ait or the West, It is tint a speeial vice of the Orient, its 
hits f>eeu alleged, tJiat iht empires were ephemeral and tiiat the kingdoms 
were in a “ state of nature.** (.{uiher, on the basis of comparutive Idstorv, 
iJ has to be admitted that if the tcrritoruil limits and the dunitinn of 
" effective " imperialkm bo caiufiilly reiiu-juttered, the Oriental admin¬ 
istrators would not peJd the palm either to live Fiomans or to the Franks 
and lilt' Uapsbiirgs who prolonged the continuity ol the Augustan empitv 
by *' legal fiction,'* 

A conscilidated empire worthy of the mirnc, i.e. one in wiiich i off li¬ 
enees radiate from a rommon centre as the sun ol file administrative 
system, could not be a normal phcnoruL'noij auyw’hvrt- on cartli licforc 
tile era of sieatn and the inilitstriaJ re volution. It is this fundamental 
iiUliufuce of physics on polirics ilmt, more tlian any other single i:ause, 
forced the ancient and mf^lieval empires of the world to reoiain but 
bundhrs of states, loose* conglomeradous of almost indepeudimt national¬ 
ities. Staalrn^undeti, temciitcd with Ihc dihiu-st mix1 11 re of pulitkul blood. 

'■ Rfgiouiil indeijcndcnce *' wai thus die very life of that geo¬ 
political *’ system in Asia as in Europe. It was the privilege into which 
the provincial goi ernors, die Mark^rajeu, the focal chiefs and the alder- 
muti of rural iximmunts were boni. Their dependence on itieir immediate 
siiperiur consisted i:hielly in payment of annual tribute and iu occadnoal 
military service. They had to be practically “ let alone* " in their own 
" platoons." Even the strongest '* universal [uonardis," such as Slii 
Hwang-U, Han Wu-ti, Tang TaTtaung. .Maiichu Kaiighi, Chandragupta 
i\fatii>‘a. Samudragupia, Aklmr and Shivaji, could not hut have rccoiiue 
til a getienil jKjlic>‘ of toiler /mVe. specially in view of iJu* fuel dial lacli 
of them had to administcT a territory greater in siae liiau ihe Napoleonic 
empire at its lieight. 

It is already clear, ai any rate, that the nineteenth reniun* gcttorul- 
Lmtion about the Orient as the land exclusively of dispotkm. iind as (he 
only home of despotism, rnufii be sLiandoued by stndenls of politicu] 
setetuTV and sociobgy. It is high tiiilt', therefore, ihul comparative 
politics, so fur as die pumllcl study of Asian and Eur-Amcrican tnsUtu- 
tions ttud thcoTics is considered, should be rescued from the elenirtitur^' 
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nnd unscientific, an U'cU as, tn many instances, unfair notions pn’vnient 
since the days of Maine and Max Mtiller. VVliat b required k, first, 3 more 
intensive study of the Orient, and secondly, a more honest presentation 
of Occidental laws and coastitutions, trom Lycur^is and Solon to 
Ftederick the Great and the successors of l^ouis XIV. In other words, 
political science and sociology are eminently in need of a n fonn in the 
comparative metliod itself/ 

* B. K. : ’**7ht ttintlu (Optm Cemii Chbii^, 

** I41 DAnHci^i^ iiimkifiE *' #1 4^ r^wIVmM! di'* 

]lily>AlljfUNt. iCiJi]!^ Tk» /'uliifjjHi 11 / .^liu i[E^^tri'nti. ifiiitj,. 

L«^nHiif4:i^n4r4inf dpt rbe 0 / itindm 

rAUtkhftlaMjj^ S^dl. If. MltojEtani Pnlirktin? iliitr Anneo Imlunn 




INDIA TO-DAY AND THE EQUATIONS OF COMPARATIVE 
INDUSTRIALISM AND CULTURE HISTORY 


CltRREKT TENDENCIES IN INDIAN Lfl-E AND TaoUGlIT 

Willi thi: nc^' CiOVL-mmcnl nf India Act (1935) w€ are at the threshold 
of a cultund and social TEconstniction. The coulribulians tnailL' by 
Indian scholars in recent years ui the diverse bninches of scjcnce and 
learning should encdurage ns to invest inon! of our idealisin, energy and 
resources in research and inveatigatjon. Attention may be drawn, amniig 
oth^ tilings, (o die growing number of publications, for instance, by 
Indian medical practitioners and researchers in the British Medical 
/ourttal^ the Lancet, die Transacthns of the Royal Society of Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene and other European und American journals. We 
uannot ignoit in (his connection Ih^j fact that journals like tho Indtun 
Medical Cazetie, the fnaian Jtiaraal of Research and (he Journal 

of the Indian Medical Association indkute the large ainoiint of original 
work in medical acituice for which Indian talent is responsible. 

Ttiis is a new sign of the times, the spirit of research among Indian 
scholars. Even a few years ago Indians were hardly known in the world 
of modem culture as origimil thinkers and contrihutoni. To-day wet find 
diat every year there is some Indiaii author or artist—man of science, 
phiUisophy or an1iquities--who is visiting Europe, America and Japan 
and taking part in teaching, lecturing or discussion at fsret class institutes 
of learning or internatio^ congresses. The arholars of India anr at 
piKem nuking a mark in ail sciences from anthropology to znologv. 
This tiiLi is to be stressed not only as an item of inspiration to dit* younger 
generation of our men and wginen. but also as a piece of solid'inform¬ 
ation for our elders, the educators, statesmen and publicists, nav. for 
du; larger world m .'\sia as well as Eur-Atnertca. 

Tlie world hnky is tieiiig enriched by India's creative work in the 
Alts and sciences. It is becoming more and more dependent cm India's 
brains and exertions. India's eSaims to the world's recognition arc 
thereby getting inott and more justified. Wh^t India mjeds to-day is 
a moiE ^■stomatic and strenuous pursuit ol the paths that she lias been 
foUowing. The post-gmduam studies in Indian univemHies have 
vindicated tlu'msulvw. It » time re render them more- efficient and 
heighten tlu ir standard. Nor is it less important to dimk of making 
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rhuH accessible' tfi larger classes of students. Higher odneation ought 
not to R-matu a mere luxury of the well-to-do. India will have lo liud 
the means in order to demoemtize it as much as ]ioss[tile, both [roni the 
oconomic standpumt as well as frtun that of thf diverse races. 

\V’’e must not in any case tnintmize the progress that has already 
been achieved in India, The horbeon of the Indian inteUigeiUaia Itas 
been widened by the alUIndia Congresses and Conferences of the uni¬ 
versity-jnen, such as are being held at different acaclemir centres in 
Tegular succession. The work of die InteT-univcrsrtj’' Board as an 
agency in what mny lie descritjed as “ ratiojialiiatioii " in Indian aca¬ 
demic life has also b*?eii noteworthy, A more direct and coniiiiiious 
contact betwc-ien the different limbs of the India ti acadeutic nrganbiin 
should now be attempted, for instance, by the regular exchange of 
sbidenls between Mysore and Lahore. Calcutta and Bonibuy. Osniania 
and Benares, Aligarh and Madras. Tlir exchange of profes-sors alstt 
belwccn the diverse academic regions has ftecn a desidfratum for quilc 
a long time. 

The exchange may likew'ise be attemj^tL'd with centres outside the 
Indu'.n lands and winters. The British studenis who came out oji del^it- 
ing tours were met on friendly terms by Indian students. The move¬ 
ment dcKirvus careful and scientific nursing from the Indian side. In 
Cemiaiiy and Italy organizahon.s of high academic rank, e.g, the 
Dmtsche Akadetnie (Mtioirh) and IslUuta Italiano per il Medh ed 
Kt^rcfno Orhuie (Rome)—have been established with the object of 
coming into din^ct niilturjl and cdncabonal infercourse with the Indian 
scats of learning. The academic bodies of India ought to treat these 
Iricndly gt;stiiru.s from overseaB as another new sign of the times and 
[duic forward to ctMJijerale with the Continerttal and other ffircign uni¬ 
versities anti academic bodies by rutiirning in some suitable manner the 
courledes offered by tlio latter to Indian profesaoni and shidentis. Thanks 
to llic system of Readership lechires the lT^^ve^sity of Calcutta is in a 
positicru to invite once in a while eminent scholars from abroad for short 
public courses. But perhaps something more effective than thtise pubtic 
loctures will have to be promoted in the near future in the interest of a 
really substantial impact on Indian st holurBiiip from foreign boutcki. 

Wliiie dealing with the subject of academic reconstniction, let 113 
touch on an important branch of discipline which has twcoine well 
established in recent years. We are thinking of " Indolugy.** For a 
long time Indology lias meant in India as in Europe .'jnd j^iiicrica—and 
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iiidcrii IQ iiidia Iwcausc of the tnfiition in the X^^-sleni W(>r!d —liie eidli- 
\nttioti of ancient Sanskrit, Prakrit nnd Pfili as well iis Arabif: ,ind Pcisiaxi. 
Modernists cannot aJIorcI to pf:rmit this interpretation of fiidology lo 
contiime in the ftiturn. It hs iieTtairily desirabli- that iJie [diiiolo^icai, 
Literary and cultiimJ study of old docurnents m tliese languages shotifd 
advaiji-ff. One will, Iicsides, bai'e to admit that the researches about 
ancient and rnedievai India tiawhi on the evidences of these Orientd 
languages have eonstitnted a special feataw: of Indian 5^;hoIitrship in 
recent years. But this iiiter[)n'1ittioti oi Indology as a study exclusively 
of ancient things should not b<* allcnved to [xrrsist for any length of time. 

ludology must tuclude the studies and rcsearein’s in ntodvni India 
als*' and dierefora In modem Indian languages as wdl The claims 
of the modem Indian languages—Bengali, Hindi, Urdu. Marathi, 
Ctiijarati, Tamil. TeJugii. Kannrese and Matayalam—should not Iw tixMted 
as of setoTidaiy' im[>orlance in labile logical, historical or !incjti1ogiati 
studies. Modem and lontemporaiy India des<*rvfs to be stndiMl witJi 
at Jerwi .is much enthusiiisin and as much lilcraiy' and Irngiiistlc 
ment as ancient and medievsil India. And from ibis standpoint it is 
nearssftiy and desirable to cultivate a new orientation to the modem 
Indian languages. Wg should organtae ourselves tf> ntilijce the tiuKleni 
languages of India as mdLsTH’Hsable aids fo every’ maearch about the 
oconomk, social, poUticat ;ind cnhnral dcvelopiutmts of modem India. 
The Department of Indian Vcmacutars at the Calcutta I'niveisity has 
ruade imjjortint eontrihulions m tha^ field. Anthr^ 5 [ 3 otogy. liternture. 
sociology and modem history ate being enriched on account ot the con¬ 
tacts i>f specialists with the researches in the Indian vernaculars. But 
the wfuk has to be conduct^rd in a more consciouf^ and systvinatic 
tn.iimer. 

\VV should not ignoTv a very imfionant consideration in tliis coo- 
nectiof), namely, that the Bengali Eiinguagc is going to be made the 
medium of instruction, at the ALitriciilatiun of the Calcutta rniversitv, 
as Urdu has always iHrcn at the tisuujnui. This is the result of a long' 
standing nationalist agitation since the Nadonal Education Movement in 
Bengal associated with ihe *' ideas of 1005." it is a move in the right 
direction and deserves to be followed up everywhcRi. Bill wdiat we ate 
pleading for Ihe vernaculars at the present motnent is a iiKire extensive 
appnwtiation by ischolars, in ah finhls Ijeatirig on modem India, of the 
importance to be attached to the languages and literatures of to-dav as 
the sources of mfonuation about ihc variid phases of cnntemi»uiy*life. 
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In rej;atd tf> rhe pliysiqtu!- ul Uit- rising goner4tioiiE as wvU as the 
prompt Jon of bA^gtcnic tin Inis, ilit* schools and collcgt-s have been playing 
ajj iiiiporlarit r6tc« VVe need iiol be believers in the no^v "n'ery popular 
leate of mnsciilar denionstration as cxainplos of gj-nuiastic prodigy. 
Such exliibilitins of pjhj'sical strengUi ,ind endumni.'e may have a scenh' 
value and wiU atu'a)*s be enjoyed by pt'ople who want spectacular shows 
during hours of leisure, But the interest in physical health and vigour 
ought to take a didereiit turn. There is tliroughotu India lo-day a 
remarkable emergence of entliusiasiu hir physical training in the interest 
of health and efiiciency. The people ns ns iJie Governirvcnl have 
been t-Mliibiting thdr keenness on this health movement. Struts and 
games, football, crickeL hockey, tennis, long distance cxcursifjns on fool, 
cycling and motoring, sw-jnnnlng and rowing have ln>:n taken up by 
young men in right earnest. The University of Caientta maintains a 
St U den I Welfare ItefijtrtnienT where the health and physical stamina of 
young intellectuals are attended to m a scientific manner. All this 
indicates that w'hat is known as tlie " youth movement ” iti Europe is 
also rf)ir<‘Sented in India, although on si very modest scale. 

While dealing w'itlr the new forces in the life and habits of Young 
India we cannot refrain from referring to a ven' important item iu the 
social life of the young aendemieians. We are spcfikirig of their great 
delight in amateur theatrical perforniances. School and college func¬ 
tions, espiTciiilly in Bengal, are invariably attended with these plays, 
wry often improvised tor the occasion. These exercises of the youngsters 
in music and play have proved to W not only genuine sources fif recrea¬ 
tion and enlniatrimerit, but valuable assets in the literary and .irtbtic 
life of the Birng;di people. 

AltogethciT one should havo to admit that India has bwiii advancing 
along right lines. Only, the rate of our advance requires tr» I.r; quick¬ 
ened. And our national endcayours should be directed towards render¬ 
ing nil this advance as urtiver^d and country-wide as ptwsihle- Of late 
U)e Moslems have been putting forth laudable effons to asaimikU! modem 
Science and culture on a somewltat mentibnable scale. The mea-surGS in 
behalf of tire depriv'd classes in order to ruLw them lo a higher cuhiiml, 
ei'onomic and |>jtttical status are also to he appreciated as activities 
calculattri to bring; the most divers® sections of the Indian people within 
a common orbit of progressive and h'beixd tendencies. Our aim should 
always lx- in the direction of hdping fonvarel the democratuKition of 
Icanimg, rutture, and efficiency among all our races, tribes, castf^, 
11—40 
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rcUgiotis and regions. It should be a part of Indian politicat stateSTnan* 
ship also to hasten the progress of India along thm- lines of race-uplift 
and caste-uplift. 

TECHNOCJtACV ANI> CAHTAUSM IN l^'n[A‘ 

M long as iineniploynient stares llie " middle classes " in the face 
and erononne depression totitiiutes to doininate India and the rest of 
the worlds it would be unreasonable to be too optimistic to the Ratna- 
krisbna Centenary Volume that is being prepared in 1936. But luckily 
the world-economic tlepression has commenced rctrrating inch by inch. 
It is gratifying to Imw to observe that In the process of recontitniction 
the Ottawa Agreement has already cshibited the potentitdities of a bene¬ 
ficent agency. There were misgivings in many tjuarters. both thtrocedca! 
and comnnTcial. But the facts and figures have made it dear that tlic 
Imjicrial j)rcfereutcs have not proved tletninental to 303' Indian indtistty'. 
The fact that the iiidustnajizatToii of India, which we take delight in 
describing as die Swadeshi Moverneni, is not likiih^ to lie hamjxired as 
' Sm ibt wiitef'i " -Oii? luiUtiiB fV.l>-t- NackrM-kit* 

Ecni^mif Dtvritfffmwmf (Bladnit, itjaO), '* A;9ptraj $ PraVtlrml ilrllii Mwlrrtift 
EcDnftimm InduiTUl E^rOTomwi, l•>J|0^. Ptf 

tckafifii'hd d** /Hdhm (SStutlf&rt, Af^^Ued VoJ. ] 

fCairutlA, ivju). S'ayd 42 ^^ Puttjim fThw ToiituLitkaLi oj k Cakuttn- 

t VTui* tiiJliK Indimn Cvrftity da«r ObnIi 1-D0c-Btt4. J 934 }. 

Bfw}wTtMT* It'orfifif-J^romimY (CikuttM, 1914 Sanfll ImtuwaMtr ijtjfutatum 

(,CtaUjyiLi, 19^6). See 4IMI SiatuHn^ .lAfJraff /(ir BHtnh imdutlnift 

44 f»dm. Juimf SfiU^k CompamrE m HrflUJI fmdim fiiii /iW^Ud 
OpmftettM m Jnulm^ RrparU of tk€ ChUf ItUpKim of Rfipwii 

**f Ikt CuMtimitfr 0f Cmrrmt-yi Iwditm tmmrmmcM VdOf-Book^ SWt*Uf4^ RtlaZiiig J’Cf 

Bamkt >■ Imdtit. nil GavrrtiiiiPtii iiublk^tUiiiA, 

Ctuiiiillt M BAMk Eiu^i in Ecimr^mut B C. Unit 

/fMftWy of B*tlak /jirfitt S. C- MitVirajf*: ” PflncSplM* of ILe Smilcdihi 

>li>VFim-iit iTlm CmkjiittA* H. W^chiM Jj/# Amf iff J, #V. 

L. Ffiiwr: trtfn and m fititu ftoi^K R. K iXi*; l^hn^r m Ivdm 

(Hriilu.. J- C Dsynjffei in 4 m‘i Fiuvl Mi tmUfn^ Cmt^rnj^ 

{ 1931 ), - 7'A# f^r^rp^nridil nf India in Rtr.t^t P P 

FilUi : CcnAifiim$ lit fudim (1935)^ P. A- Waitia tau\ ( 1 » Joabi : .If^nry ii»^ 

ik^ Mirrkii In tl^m Vulil aoil MtEisAjaii : C^rmt^y Jii^t Frirn tn tmiti* 

MrAlm jubI Snblwiya:; Th* Ctf^pfratU'* Mcnr.mwni m XiuJiM S 4 ' 

fh* OMtuttitaiiam of B. NAmlti! Eighty Of Pnnlah Poinl }h‘ir.€± 

(i947X Jnin: /4i4j)^iifT4i ITiiBJhaf In imdm IC- T. Shnhi Ftilunl Fimmf in 

twdm fi9K9i- ^ of fniiraB /74tTTTT4ryt liQJ/aJe J- Homn' 

tjiboyrm inwl tlie Pfoblmi iul ting StomUrtk al Living fi» Indk Jitmtkai of Eerj- 

fioPfitrjF. Q, Kaijt: Jh4iVi Nstiuimi Fimancf 5 iH£« 19jj R. K. Miikf:f|Tc! 

Ijtmd vf /nifia S C. Ihitt: lh fndimm 

Thitvghl 
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a coinseiiU(?iict of the Ottawa Agreement, ahmild prove to be a ssource 
oi great eocouragejiient lo many, No less ixn|>orturt is the troiisidtratioii 
that the pricfes of goods have not risen on aceount of this arfangemeni. 
\VV imderihind, further, that the Indian revenues have not been adversely 
affected. Tlie most valuable considemtiun from certain stindpoints is 
perhaps the conclusion that the exports of india have a chance of steady 
expansion. This means ihat die agriciiltmai classes of Bengal as of other 
parts of India can look forward to a period of relative prus|.)eTityt 

In the atmosphere of inlelteotuals we are indued interested chiefly 
in the propagation of knowledge and the promcirion of research as well 
as originality and Jeadenihij) among scholars. But we cannot be blind 
to the ntcosures such as are cxjHicted to add to the purchasing power 
of India’s peasants and improve, however slightly, their standard of 
Jiving. 

Tlie interests of cultivators lie nearest to live hearts not only of the 
people and publicists* but alw of the Oovertiment of India and the Indian 
Princes and administmtors ihioughimt the Indian siil>-ct)titlni:nt. All 
constructive imiioualists and patriotic social servants aie fully aware of 
this. We shOLtld like to suggest that die problems of cultivators and 
agricultiirBl indebtedness ovight to demand the serious attention of the 
acadfttnic bodies, {)rofes.soT« and students alik^. The progress of iX>- 
c>j.>eralivo credit societies is well known. But it is only short-jxuHod 
crt-xlits that c,an he offered by the co-opeiative credit societies as ronsti- 
tut^^d at present. In order that ngricnltuml improvemouts may !«■ taken 
in hand—csjveciiilly such as involve a good few ^'ears—what the culti¬ 
vators require in die line of finance is a long-pericjd credit. It is time 
that the co-operative departments throughout Indio ex[>and their lutic- 
tions by taking up the problems of long and intermediate credits. In 
Prance the co-operative system is elaborately dcvolojxid. French agri¬ 
culturists do not have to remain content W'ith mere short-ixvritKl credits. 
They can get loans for ten years. The period maj' be extended to 
twenty-five years also. It is to be doubted, liow-ever, whetlier such 
radical expansions of tin* co-operative credit system will be fea.sible io 
India at the present stage. 

It is. however* noteworthy that the GovcnimcTits in India have been 
initiating a new type oi hanits for cultivators, namely, Ihe hj^xithec or 
land-mortgage banks. These wore badly needed. It is on tiic security 
of land mortgaged by the landlords or tonant'i that credit can bo oRered 
by lire land-mortgage banks. .\s a tnlo, fifty to sixty per cent, of the 
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valtit of Ihf laud can be- retidt'nid available to llie borrower, Hl- 
bwotnes also a sbaroh older of ihe bank by buying a xiumlx’T of &harc$. 
And ill order to fumtsli themselves willi intmey the iand-moUgagtr lianks 
can tssiic fJi'bentuj'es, generally tv^f-uty times' the vaJiie o| the share 
cajntal. The expt'rieiites of tlie Federal J'arm. Ixian system of tJie U>S.A. 
as Well as of the Hypothesr Baiik of Japan might to be very instructive 
in this rcgiird. 

In Uiis connectioii the establisliment of the Rt^rve Bank should 
prove tn 1,H; li*tneficial to euliivatois. India has fought rjuite a strenuous 
fight over this instihition. But now that th» central liank has become.' 
a reality, it is to be trustci) lhal a strong fotindatkm of economic stability 
and Jinandal ratjonaJixatioii will furnished thereby. As die orrlinary 
functions of onmmcreiaJ liunks lie outside tlie scope of UiLs institution, 
the ruitirney and credit pmbleiiis of India may lie eXfHi'ted to tn.- irared 
for in a sound manner, India has at last initiated an insiibition which, 
like tlif Bank of England, the moilier of central Ixmks thmughemt the 
wyrld, or like ibe Rdchshank of (icmiany, which in the mid'il of iwlitical 
vi^itndi's has continued 10 function necording to strict banking 
principles, wiU serve to place the financial and i*cnn£miir stnictuxc of 
India on autonomous, upto-date and advanced lines. W'hilc admitting 
all this, «'i‘ should not fait to impn-ss upon our scholars and publicists 
the inif-iortancc of looking upon Uie Teeserve Rank through the agricul- 
mnst's eyes. It should be the concom of tht' public men, economic 
caperts and directon= to utiliiM^ flits inslrumcnt in such a maiini:r that 
sulistmiiaJ loans and grants at favourable rates may be mrulercd avalF 
able for the cooperative credit societies, liind mongage lianks. etc., such 
as are directly interested in iIig welfare of cultivators, 

' ilJages, peasants, handJerafL'^ and cottage industries constitute iudt'eil 
the dominant fealnre of Indian economic and ssociul lift—fve,, in iqjlj. 
But Indum slatcsmcn and economists cannot affonl to ignore or belittle 
the immense growtti of Large ;ind medium imhistriftj as well as the con¬ 
centration of men and wonrnn in towns such as eharacteiisse the Indian 
society of today. Machines, industrialization. factorii'S as well as 
urbaniziition. espsmsion of citk^, etc,, in other words, icchiiorracv a$ 
wo-lJ ^ c~tpjtahsm have come to stay. Tlie Indian iftfelligeuLsia nuinot 
therefore fight shy of Uie prohlems of industrialism and city lifi? It 
would not do m season and out of season to idealize the virtues'of vilhue 
life and the blessings of agricultiiral civilization. The atmosphere of 
acadenne teaching and research and cultural life generally wiU have to 
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udcnqitati^ly itdnptctl to thi' new conditiuiis ol the social enviioiimcnl 
and ecoDomlc grgajiizatioi]. 

Tlie prubtums of the industrial worker, the iolIier>‘ ial)outer» die 
ntilwayinen, die plajtfaiioji cooly and tlie facion* hand ought to Ixj 
implanted in tlit ititcUectnal and inond consciousness of the world ol 
culture. At the loiith All-India Medical Coufuxonce held at Bombay in 
fJdccinber. 1933. the Ct:ntn)] Coimcil of Indian Mt dicid Association in 
cullabomtioti with die Standing Coiuiiiittee of the All-India Medical 
Licentiates' A.ssociation has drawn up a scheme of national healUi Insur¬ 
ance on the lines of similar schemes in GermaU}', Great Briliiiii and other 
countries. The subject is bound sooimr or later lo uetjuire pioiiunence 
in ttm economic life as well tui legislative activity of India, This is a 
field in which tliemediral man, the lawyer, the economist, the sociologist, 
and the social service worker like the members of the Kamattislma 
Mtssiou, can all U'ork together on a coinmoti platform himieis^'d to die 
pminotion of national i-giciency and welfare. 

JtLst Bt pri'srnt India docs not possess anjlhiug in tills line more 
substantial than tlic Maternity Benefit Acts of Bomhay and Um Central 
Br<»vi£ices, In regard to the' vital qui'^ticiiis liearing on Iht* lalTourer's 
safety, the Warkmaii's Compensatiou Act, especially in its enlarged form, 
bids fair to be an imixirtiint hindrnark in Indian social legislation. But 
altogether the cntiie subject of labour protection in Ijsdia demands careful 
thinkiug over bodi from the poinl of view of the ernployce and of the 
employer. No topic should deserve mort attention in In^an public life 
as a subject for research than the rjucstioii of social assurance. The 
U'jgiie of Nations has been serving as the Mend of all and sundry by 
issuing valuable publications on tlie diverse branclu's of assumnee as 
.ippliiTnltlv to the working dasst^. A iwrl of the idrallsm and research 
activities of tin? Indian intelHg^ntm ought certainly to be directed f« 
the analysis and assimilEitlon of the fine documents publLslu'd hy the 
League. 

In 1 onnnctifm with the laljoiir problems and labour economics the 
Servants of India ^'iety t-slablisbed liy G, K. Gotdiale at Poona (1905) 
has been functioning as an iniporhint centre of investigation, tinder 
N, M, Joshi'a guidance Bombay^ nay, aU India fe to-day furnished with 
expert c'ounsrd in regard to Lilwiir legislafion and movement. 

It would not be corred either to describe India as a purely agri¬ 
cultural sub-continent or to forecast bt-r future sustaining power ex¬ 
clusively on the strength of her mechanical and biological progress in 
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agikulttiru.' Skvwly but stvacKIv India has been grxtwing into an 
industrial region also. In 1913-14 the total production ol cotton pJece^ 
goods in Indian railL; was r, 164,300,000 yards. In i933-3it it was 
3 * 945 'f®o,ooci yards. Thi* increase wivs X53 per f:ent. in twenty years. 
During the same periud the censuscd population rose from 315 millions 
to 35s millions only. 

Even during the so-caik-d depression jwriod (since 1929J the iudiccs 
of industriiiibeatiott in India have liccn quite noteworthy. With 1938= 
100 the index of production in the cotton mills of India rose to 141 in 
<lctober, 1933. In ilut output of steel (he index rose during the same 
jieriod lo 175, It is ^^rth whih' to observe that at liie present moment 
(July, 1936}, a number of tiew' steel mills ate nfraring completion or 
under j>roject. The total capcicity of steel output in LucIId is likely lo 
tie just the double of the present in a few years, rising up to, say, a 
million tons. 

In I9i3*r4 India impont'd iron and steel goods to the extent of 
1,016,000 tons. The weight of tbest: imports rose to i,i(i9,tx>o tons in 
the pre^lepression year. The pre-war average of imports in the line of 
Ptftduklion^mitiei (means or instroments of firoduciionb namelv, 
Riiicliifury, mill-work, etc., was valued at Rs. 56,114,000, In the pro- 
depression year the value of this class of irnporis, calculated as it U to 
promote industrialkation, rose to Rs. 163,604,000, 

In the pre-war year (1913-14) the expun of manufactures from India 
constituted 33 per cerit, of her total exports. In 1933-34, <4t die end 

of the so-caUed depression period, it was 27,3 per cent, The growth of 
India as a mimufacturiog or industrialized region h self-i-\'ident, 

Dtuing tlu! last few years India has lieen absorbing larger and larger 
quantities of metal, hard ware, motor cars, etc. The increasing trends in 
industnalization are marked featurts of the depression period. Hje 
production of electric lamps and all kinds of electrical apparatuses, nibbei 
tyres, water poftening plant, cooking stoves, asbt^stos, cement products, 
ixiints, enamels, etc,, as well as railway rolling stock, bridge work and 
other ht^iLvy structures points likewise to the expansion of industrialism. 
Usr but not least ought to be mentioned the feet that llic whole of the 
sugar that India used to import from Java is now being produced in 
Indtiin mllb. 


' ik4 Tmilt of India CC^L:iitta>p 
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EQUATIOiVS OF liWfA /A' iVORLD-ECOiSmiY 


The spirit <>f Tata a abroad and Talaisifi has come to stay. The 
" tonic of machmen*hiis commenced functioning in an iinnnihitakablL* 
manner. To-day the Indian people is not OTily tmpijrting and coiistuiiing 
tcKib, iniplemonls, machineiy, etc,, as* say* previejus to the war of 19x4-18, 
but is actually nwtiuiacttiiiiig them at home. The production of the 
ProdtikiiattsmiUet is a meotionable fealuije in the industrial economy and 
tijchnocracy of creative India at the prestml iiiometU. Ihe review for 
the year 1934-35 enables us to understand that int! list rial and domestic 
titiliiy machinery sucli as litho-printing maiJdnes, jwptT perforators, 
tablet making machines, pulverutets. sewing machines, sanitary equip¬ 
ment and hoapital requisites are bi-ing raanufactured in India. 

The progiiess of iiidiistriiiliratUui can lie watched even in regions 
like Bengal w-hirh in the main is known to Ihj agrw'ultural in economic 
morphology. While one watches the expansion and iniprovements of 
the rnetroprilis, Calcutta, oiu' should not ignore (he economic and soi?ial 
changes th,it have come upon Jidpiitguri, Serujgjoij, Aantyanganj, 
Kliaragpiir. Chittagong, and other amas. During the Inst quarter of 
a century all these placts have grown considerably, first, as " ports," 
secondly’, as mdusirial eiMitrvs. and thirdly, as conunercial enipiria lor 
agricultund produce and manufactured goods. Tliis growth has made 
itself felt in die houses, roads, waterworks, schools, hospitals, motor 
conveyances, engineering repair stations, etc,, of the Mcju$siL Tlufse 
items indicate not only transfomuttions in the ecotiomic and sixial condi¬ 
tions of the people, hut at tlie same time some rise in the standard of 
lis’ing of the peasants and " middle classes," The mte of this rise is 
certainly not high, but it is perccpUble. 

One of the main factors in the industriaUaation of Bengal is the |Qte 
crop. Bengal has natvirally grown in acreage under jute. But tlie nite 
of t'XfLtnsion in jute mantifactHre has been higher tluin that of exparusion 
in jute f uihi'if/iwii. And in foreign countries Bengal is known no less as 
an exporter of manufactnrt’d jute th.m of raw jiitc. 

The expansion of capitalism Is manifest in the amount of tmtisactions 
cundm.'ted bv the hanking institutions including tho savings banks ns well 
as the " individual liankets." The progress of the msurance companies 
also during the last three decades furnishes another testirnoiiy to tho 
growth of capital a\-ailable for investment. In both these instnnees we 
h.-ive to visualire institutions run not only by foreigners but by Indians 
as well. 
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It is to <Iistovpi vh;itigc£ tn (hir soctai slnictiircf such 

as have,' l«icii gcncrati.’id on account the progress of capitalism, cspedaliy 
in and i)in>ugh the insurance companies. To-day in every' province of 
india their ait in evidence thousands of insurairce agents, am] they 
constitute a class by thcuiselves in the occupational morphology of the 
su!>*coiitiiicnl. Like the stonindars^ (laiidliotdeis) who owe their status 
aiid ixjsition to the ptditical evolution of the latter half of the eighteenth 
ronhiiy (“ I’cnnanent Settlcnieni,** 1793J. and the kwyersdicx>im;*5t(:r- 
mediciii doctor group (hal has coitu’ into pnjmiuciici- on account of the 
cultural n^volutioii and modemination inoveiueub of the middle of the 
nmetcentli century (Calcutta University, 1S56), the insurance agents 
emiHxly the processes and cunscrjueiices of the mdustrial rirvolutiofi or 
transformarion that hx^ Iwen going on in the twentieth century, 

j'U H new socicHei^oiioniic group nr professional class the rnsiiTa.[icc 
agents, in so far os (he Hie hinnch is conctnn^d, have succeeiJiHl in 
impiilariiiing tiuioiig the Htndiis, and to a certain extent among the 
Mussalmans. the idea of making proxusioii for widows, orphans and old 
age. Tlieir sendees in this regard have ninotiritcd in practical life to 
rnori* thau what Ions of literature on social reform could produce in Todiji 
dtiring the last century^ 


INUIAX fifONOMV Vl^A.Vts ttT^.EUFOPJUj: ECoNOMV 


Notwithstanding the divergences of latitude and longitudf and not- 
vrilhstaiidiug tlie differences in the make-np of the blood among the 
different races, anthropology as well as modetn and coniciti[»rAry bistoiy 
funiishcs us with what may be described as equations or iilentities and at 
any rate siiiiilariti** in die ideals as well as tcThnicaJ and other altain- 
luents <il llie hisioi'tc uatious of die world. 


It is nucessary at this stage to inwte the attEntion of SiTholam to sotnr 
of these equations in the field of economic life and dvilkation. In place 
of die traditional ideas regarding racial and geographical differences in 
the suMcalled types of culture, we are presented with differences or dw- 
knees in lime only. The fundamentaJ feattires of civilization, prsg- 
malkaJly considered, are found to be the same in the different pei>S 
ti is only proceeding step by step, or rather stage by stage, from eStKh 
to epoch: the differences betwetm the peoples are bm dJerenc^ iH.e 
stage or epoch. The etjuations that are lieing osfabtished here* rewal 
hirt the dKt mcto iu Krl»r iu>d later. sMhead and twcUnid 

n K r. I*. 

4^ Amdy^rJ hy Bmey Sark^ iCaknttt, 


EQVATlOiVS OF INDIA IN WORLD-ECOXOMY 


peoples, llic iiatnc feaiiiTes are appearing lt>*(Liy in otie met or region, 
tu-morrow m a sceoiid, and I he day after to-niormw ijt a third. 

The " curves ’* of life iit ecoiiomtc or iKtliiicid tlicory and praetire os 
manifest in the modem f^asL are more or similar to those in the 
modf'm West, li one were to plot out the^ curves diagraniniaticall>', 
one W'rmitl notice that the Asian s(>rif?s ran almost jKirallcI to tin* Eiir- 
A!nerif:an, The *' trends " of evolution would apiwrar to be nearly 
idenUcat in the most significanl particidars and incidents of thought and 
cxpcTicnce. 

The " exactness ” of the nudhcni.!deal .'^nd " (wsitivc ” sciences, 
is, however, not to be expected in the human and moral discipliin^. But 
certain socio-phiJusophical “ irqiiauons may still Ijc discovert^d in a 
comparah'vt: estimate of the East and the West. By pladng the Asian 
ciin't'si in th(‘ tterejHjtUive of the Eor-American one might establisli a 
nnmbcT of identities for the niodeiD period—alihoiigh. of course, not 
without ' bins ‘ and ' ifs.’ 

But, in any case, taking A.sia as a whole one would come Uii ilie 
conclusion that the economic, ^loiiticaJ and social philijisophirs and 
endeavours in the different regions of the Orient are mainly but repeti- 
(ions of Eiir-American developments in their earlier stages. Tlic foliow- 
ing 5i:x:io-plilt(isopt]kal as wnli cconoinico-teclitiocratir ffiuatious may 
be cslabltshf^ on the strength of positive data: 

(1) New Asia [c. 1880-1890) = Modern Eur-.Amerioa (f. 1776- 

1832). 

(2) Young India (c, 1930-35) =^Eur-America fc, 1848-1870), 

In the fust equabon, Asia comprises Turkey and Egi’pt, indicating 
that the entire Orient from Tokio to Cairo was witnessing a technical and 
STMTinl transformation roughly correspondtng ti:i the rrmnking of the West 
during the epoch of ihe “ Industrial Revrjlntbn." 

The second equation has special reference to India, indiading that 
Jajxin and Turkey as well as f'htna, Persia and Egj'pt will have In Ivj 
comprehendixi hy separate, perhaps five different oqtmimns. There are 
likewise to In; separate equations not only for Hedja*. Palestine, Svria and 
Iraq, but also lor Afghanistan, W'hicb has for sitme time been enjoying 
iimelight as 0 somewhat serious and sitiecrc youngster attempting the 
alphalx?t of modernism in technocracy, admintstmition, lYonomic life and 
general culture. 

The modern East k about two generations behind the modern V\'est 
in technocracy and socio-et^onomie polity'. New Asia is btjm throiigii 
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(i) contact with and example of modem Western progress, (aj industrial- 
bation, however slow and halting, and (3J dislike of foreign doimnation, 
intervention or concession. 

The inspiration derived from the economic, political and culturid 
achievements of ancient arid medieval Asia is another fomuitivc force in 
Uie Xew Orient, This " romantic *' appreciation t»£ the past is, however, 
intimately associated with modem historical, arcbamlogicaj and anthro- 
jwlogicai scholarship. NadonaJisoi, in so far as it is an aspect of 
romanticism, is ultimately to be traced, therefore, in the main to Western 
education such as began to bear fruit—among the pionet!rs of new life 
and thought in Asia—littwten 1S50 and 1886 and has l>een more or less 
detmx'raiized, filtering down to the masses since them. 

The process ot Asia's mbirtli may be said to tiavc begun t. 1S30 and 
taken alxntl one generation or sd. thus; 

1, W'esieni Asb (Turkey. Egypt and Perstaj; 1857 (Crimean War} 
to 1876, 1:882, tfitjio. 

2, Southern Asia (tndbl; 1857 (Mutiny] to 1SB6. 

3, Japan* 1853 (Commodore Perry) to 1867-1889, 

4, China; i 8,|2 (Nanking Treaty) to 1898, 

Altbouglt modembation began to inOuence the Aslan continent at 
different jxiints more or less simultaneously during die decade from 1880 
to i8go, the rate of growth for differnnl regioru; ainte then has been 
different. 

For instance, the distance of some fifty years that e.'tisted between 
Jap^ and Eur-Amedca. say, about 1886, has been made tip to a vety 
considerable extent: so that for to-day the appropriate economico-socio- 
logical identity would perhaps be indicated by die following cq^uation; 

Japan (c. 1930-35) - Eur-Atuerica (c. iqto). 

That, b, while India continues still to In- some two generations or so 
behind the modem West b bdustrialism, constitution, social legislation, 
etc,, and the allied philosophies—the distance that existed during the 
dijcadc 18811-1890—Japan has succcHided b " catching up to the go- 
aheads by more than a genenition. And to that extent Japan to-day is 
of conltrmjjoraiy India. 

It is not the place here to go into details about the tochnocratic and 
oconotmc transfomiatiotis of tiie world. But these transformations mav 
be indicated in four succes>ivc periods heginnbg with the new contiuests 
of tochnocnicj’ in which England commenced plontrvring the wxirld about 
1760-S5, The loJbwbg scheme exhibits the Wtst-Evrepcan Economy 


EQUATIOS^^ OF WDIA /A’ WOFIJ}-ECOiiOM\^ m 

and the ludian Economy in four pt-riothi of tninshirraiation, which, how¬ 
ever, from the nature of the case camiot be synchronons or identical. In 
n.':gard to We&t-Europcan E('onomy the Britisli-tierniaii equations are 
being shown for each of these periods. The French efiuations with 
Germany or with EirgLind are being given for tht first two pt-riods only. 
In regard to India it Is the equations with Gennaiiy as a " rclntlvely 
late *’ comer, and with Euglund as the pioneer in the domain of techno¬ 
cracy and industnai revolution, that are chiefly ixiinh'd out, while the 
relations with France are indu'atcd only incidentally. 

It 13 to be observed that the categories, '* indostrialiration," " first 
industrial revotiition "and " second industrial revolution " have refer¬ 
ence to the different degrees in the intensitj* and extensity of tlic fa^cio- 
ecoftomic tmnsfoniiation as measured by per tapUa or per sq. mile 
values. In any case lliey are vague and sociologicalty anything but 
definite. International statistics, bestdi-s, are very incomplete and very 
uucomparablc, and therefore must not be made too much of. And j'ft 
some amount of precision for general imrposes can be obtained—prtt> i(led 
we take care to guard ourselvw against the monistic ttoiiomic deter- 
niinlsm of Karl Mar.x—^from an examinafion of the eqiialioiis ot com- 
parativo mdu5tii.^Iiiiim as tabled below*; 

Indian Eeonomv 

\ 

T 703 -^S 53 

From the Itermanent Settlement 
in Bengal (o the first cotton null in 
Ihjinl'wy, ** Commercia] revolu¬ 
tion " in India on account of con¬ 
tacts with Europe through Engbnd. 
No new ” Industries." 

India ... ... ( 1855 ) 

^England ... ( 1 / 1 ^ 5 ) 

= almost France ... ( 1810 ) 

= almost Gennany ( 1830 ) 

• In no iiiftancf^ ulln’iuy iht oquntimi t>fl mnrvr tbim thf -^1 

" fWttrent n|ppniafferi " or “ afrpmximiiWs initillarftirttf. U K 4 u««i fMuU 

IPJTI*, i 9 Jd. PP '«»*"* “ 

nrv,itli1i,)|i," " luLJpCtpJ. tfl I^Afctut Mxiliilafticitl crtUrHDn. Tl*« 

tifvnitiK #inl (K Uifi iiitjcrprrtation liiilofy ttavc lw«0 MtAmfnM ai. 

Jft R, Jlidud*; ill ^v-vatuffm P.JJiu-a t^tfkn, iuj?}. iff*. •S-tr. 


Wfst-Eutt}piem Ecomony 

I 

1785-1830 

" [ndnstrial Revolution " is con- 
summatert in England. The age of 
technffluacy commences its career, 
But France and Germany ( 1830 )= 
England (iSfXil, 
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Wcsi-Eurftpcan Ef-ffnomx 

U 

183070 

Itulitstruij Kevolutibn piogrc«£c£ 
in France and somewhat later in 
(lemiany. Bui (ierroany (1870) 
^EngliJid (1830-4S). Rising birth- 
rate in the Wt*st-Eurtijjcan I'Conorny 
Uat !-&))< 

Ill 

187^1905 

In technocracy (iermany catcht>s 
lip to England. 

licrinany (1005) = England 11905). 

The epoch of world-ecMiomy ” 
in its most pronounced pha.iea com- 
mences with the opening of the 
Suck Canal (1869). 

Tile detiine commences in the 
birth-rate (iSSi-rjo). 


IV 

I905'35 

The ” second ludustiM Re¬ 
volution progre^cs in Getrnany, 
England, ^tbe IT.S.A, and some 
other countries), "Ratioiudizalion** 
and Technocracy paramount. 

l‘he epoch of v^orld-economy is 
iiitenaihcd, among other Actors, 
by the opening of the Panama 
Canal firjis). 

The decline m the birth-rate 
contimifs. 


Intimn Ectmitmy 

II 

1854-85 

*' Industiialkation *' (but not 
industrial rTVotution) commences 
sloivly and in a weak manner, 
Ifldk ... ... (1885) 

-France ... ... (1848) 

-^Germany ... ... (1848) 

= England ... (1815) 

ill 

iSSO-igog 

Industriuliratiou contimtes at a 
slow rate, The Indian inUlU^ntaia 
b growing iwlf-conscious and seeks 
to achieve a veritable industria] 
" revolution," Tbt-economic sentt- 
nients of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress (1S86) lead up to the Swaraj- 
Boycott-Swadeshi complex (1905). 
India (i^ogysjGenminy (1850*^) 

= England (1850), 

Rising birth-rate in India (i88i- 

IQIO), 

IV 

1905-35 

Industriatkation b somevrhat accen¬ 
tuated on ai'n^onm of the Swadcsbi- 
Movement and the Great War 
(1914-18) and yet hardly consti¬ 
tutes an indnstrla] '* rtvohition '* in 
temis of per tapita or (h.t sq. mile 
values. 

In technocracy India (1935) 
“GerTnany (1865-75) 

^Engbnd (1848). 

The decline in the birth-rate 
L'ommeiKics (1910-20) * 
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lit the almve tableau ^cottomique tlu- prcKfSBes of transformation 
are identical on both sides, the Wfsl-Europeuu and the Indian. 'Die 
chronological t>ack war d ness of certain regions in the Wesl-Enropcan 
economy in reJatioti to England the pioniHir is quite clear. Equally clear 
also is tfte I'hronologicaJ bachwartint'ss of economic India in relation not 
only to England, but to the West-Enropean economy as a whole. In 
technocracy India at 1905, i.c. when the Swadeshi Movement com' 
mt ttct'S, t-s about 45-55 years behind Geniiany and about 75 yearn behind 
England. The generaf cconontic and social conditions of the Indian 
|5Copk- as well as Uieir material standard of life and effitiency are at this 
lime (in more or kss the same level—allowing for tl;e diflertnecs in 
clitnute and matinuTS—as in these VVest-Eumpetiii couittries bet ween 
and iii6o. There is nothing extiaordinaiy. therefore, that the birth^ 
rate truidencips, tiamt ly, ifi tlie tlirectiou of ascent, which prevailed in 
these regimis in Utose earlier years should manifest themselves along 
general lines in the Indian economy duxlng this later period 
ll is under die more of less identical conditions of '* lemporature and 
pressure." to use a plirase from physics, that the mure or less identical 
birth-phenomena, namely, the rising birth-rates have taken place. Only 
the jTeriods of time during wliich the conditions have dpveiojxi-d arc sonre 
Uiree decades ap.irt from each other, tlie third period of the Itidiau 
Economy corresponding with the second period of the Wcst-Europeaii. 

The next phase hr butli tiiese economies is a dcdiniiig birth-rate. 
The dci'line cumineiu'es in the Wi.'Sl-Europeaii in the tliird period, but 
in the Indian in the fourth (tehod. This di^Une, ts, however, quite a 
rurtuus phenomenon. 

The third and fourth periods of tin? \V\'st'Euro|>t‘ari Economy ate, 
if anything, but contimrations of the prev'tous two periods in technocracy, 
industrial revoluiion, etc. We have hero indorid tire !>eguming of real 
■■ world-ix'onomy " and wbd may !a' called the " second '* industrial 
revolution, uKogether an expatLsion aud intensilication of the econoinir 
prosperirt' which commenced about 17^x1-1830. .\nd so far as ilic' Indian 
Economy Ls conreraed, tlie fourth period has liknw'ise wiitiL'S$ed nothing 
but the accentuation of all the technical and hnancial forced which 
operated, in the third. The progress of bidiistnaliratiou in India has 
certainly emlxxlied itself during tins period in smrh productive enter¬ 
prises and items of consumption as sharply dlstuiguistH^ it from the 
third as moving on a highirr i>laut\ Material prosjierity has gmwn in 
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Indu as in Wi-stern Eun^^N?, nllhougii iindniihtMlly at different rites in 
tt'cent yea 15 , 

Should ihe growing economic prosperity be a conconiituni factor with 
the rising birtJi-rate in certain pt^riods of West-European and Indian life- 
history, the birth-rate ought to continue to rise during succeeding periods 
which witness the continuitj’, nay. expansion of the econornic prosfK'ritjf. 
Bui the actuiil farts ol interaational vttid statistics happen to be the exact 
opposite <iE wtiat is logically expeett'd. liintead of the birth-rate rising 
higher or at any rate maintaining a high level with higher docies of ilidus- 
tnalizatioTi, technocracy, world-ctitiiiomy and material prosperit\^ it has 
actually falien and has been going down lower and lower. j\rid ihr 
decline is paU^t as milch in the VV'.'Sf-Eiiitipcan Economy as in the 
ttidian.' 


INDIA'S PROniJIMH IN ECONOMK’ STATESSIANStllT 

Within till' lUnJtahons to which all sociologtcal etpmtii'ms as attempts 
at measuring magnitudes liearing on " on-exact ” ticjcnces are bound to 
lie subj^t, it should be equally possible to indicate, for the purposes of 
coiniiaTatiAne social statistics, the rates of growth in the line of niodemiaa- 
tion for different rcgirins o( Eur-America ns well. The entire West is 
not one in industrialism, democracy or the corresjxmding philosophies. 
To lake one itistnnce, that oE Germany, w'c should find the following 
equadons: 

(i) Gennany (c, i875}=Gn!iif Britain (c. 1830-4^1, 

But (2) tjtrmauy fc, i{jo5|=Great Britain (c. 1005). 

The first equation says that about 1875 Germany was tremendously 
lichind Great Britntu. say. by a whole generation. But by iqns. Le^ in 
30 years she, fust, made up the dislonct- andi secondly, cauglit up to iln? 
latter. She was indeed on tlie point of crossing the i qnation-limit. The 
war of 1914-ib should appfrar socio-philosophicaily to be nothing mom 
than the dramatic dirmonstration of this disturfiance of the (‘conomico- 
tcchnocratic equation or societal equQibriiim in the mtermitjonal field. 

‘Itir iiiTM-nl noUiur’*: '‘^it-Hienti Ul NaCilitA. iti MnrUllU * Ji Atmimto NatanJr 
non InUiia Altohtfl wl Qiwttht Ivmngtmfitt CmqiKnttii " Id lh(f finicttJingM nf IA« 

t^ngTfsi tk* St^y 11/ mflnw. " Tb^ Tittul ct tudian 

nirth lUla " (Vh. Uir /mliiut ,j/ AlUbalntl, Ajirll amt July, 

Orifmt^^rurnjiwrn in Opttmmm 4iail miriic^aUlUkf mH Hfrvivkiit.hfignmf' 

*mf dif Hfvmmfrmmgf nnii arrtFrEMt]u«^l jen Lb? 
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Thtt socittal equations disciissedi htirc involve two fundamtniul con- 
sidurctions in tht? problem ol human progrrss. TTii- first has refei^me 
to tile faut tliat during historic periods iJie evolution of tuankind has been 
continuous, ajdioiigh not without ups and dowii^, cuts and breaks. And 
the setoud invites us to note that the socichd devclo|«nent lias been in 
the m-n'n along imilorm lim^, altliough not without divcisititai in regional 
and tucial contexts. 

For earlier periods the more or less approximate socii>'philtrsophieal 
identities or similaritiea njiiy bt tougWy in^cated as follows: 

(i) East (down to c* ijoo) = West (down to c. 1300) uistitiitionally 
as well as idwilogically, 

(2> RctiaLisance in the East (c, 1400-1600) = Renaissance jii die \\'est 
(c. 1400-iboo). 

(3) c. it')00-i750. The new physical or positive sciences in the West 
ennstitutf a spix:ia] featuri’ of the Euro]»eaii Renaissance. The Asian 
lienaUsance produces fine arts, but no new pf^itive scienw worth tnen- 
tioning. All tfio same, no genuine societal dif!en*ntiiitions l>f-tween the 
lijjsl and the West are porcepLibic as yet. WV tiiay then institute the 
following two eqiiatton.<:: 

(a) Asia in positive science fc, 1600-1730)^Europe in positive 
science (<?. 140Q-1600J, 

(b) Asia in liocio-economic life (c, 1600-1750) = Europe in socio- 

ixonomic life (c, 1600-1750). 

(4) c. 1750-1850. Industrial Revolution in the West creates a new 
ctviliaation, Ihe " modern world." East and West differ substandally 
for the first time. Thus ,Aab (e. i850)=Eiiro]>e (c. T750). 

About 1850 the " East is Iwhind the " West " by nearly a century, 
in technocracy, economic institutlojis and general -01116110 (see Table 1 
alwve). 

TIh* previous stages of tsvolatioii may be left alone for the present 
An analysis of economic life in the coutempotary Balkans would lead to 
the riault that Jugoalavda, Rumania, Bulgarta, Greece, Turkey, etc,, 
represent almost the same stages in tcchnorratic evolution in which India 
finds herself at the present day. Almost each one of the new states that 
lie bidween the Gennan and Russian spheres and between the Baltic 
Sea and the Eastern Mediterranean, with the exception (jcrhups of 
Chechoslovakia, is an India in miniature. Economically speaking, each 
of these states embodies the effort; of semi-develofx’d and more nr less 
chiefly agricultural peoples at imbibing the culture of the more advanced 
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VV’tstcni Europe and Atnerita. They neprtseni the process by whicJi 
Eastern Europe is tending to bid adieu finally to the lingering VfisUges 
of the feudal-agramn system, tlie medieval economic otganiication and 
technique, which dkippean'd in England, the U.S,A., France ami 
Germani’^ between 1750 and J850. 

In point of mdustrialization, techncicracy and capitalism the British, 
German and American standard is tin- highest in the world. Nearly 
two-thirds uf the Enmjican continent are in the more or less mtdeveioped 
and medieval conditions of Spain.' ITial is w*hy the jicopUr of India 
should make it a point to study the methods and achievements of Spain 
and other second-rate and third-rate countries of Eur-.^merica, It would 
bf a wmiig policy for Young India always to talk of England, Germany 
and Ami'rira white organizing indnstriah literary, educational and library 
movements. 

Modern dvllizatjcm has Jmen advancing from the WvM to the East, 
Then* is no ragion tu-day more significant for the deii-elopment of India 
than the Balkans, Central-Eastern Europe, the BiiUit' St'ites and Russia. 
The problems that are being fought over and settled in these lerritciries— 
generally described as the " Balkan complex '* by the present attfhur— 
are identical in many ways with the problems that await solution and 
are t iwlleiigine the pfitriob, industrial experts and social workers of 
India. 

The conclusion from an oxamination of the earlier stages of 
"modent" hanking in France and Germany frojti tlio standpoint of 
ccrttii5aratLve bank^itatistics fe equally significant %vith reference to tlie 
c<imitinns that are being discussed here. When one studies the Etiropean 
figure with special reference to Indian conditions, one should suspcsct 
that in hanldtig, as in other aspects of economic and social (perhaps also 
culhiral) development, India lia.s yet to commence mastering the ideas 
of iJJ7o or thcnsifKiuts and tra^'crse the ground covered by the inmlems 
since then. 


Hie cumulativi' effect of all these investigations may bv embodied 
In the following futuristic fi]unlion: ’* Whatfrv^er has hap^ieued in the 
ecoiiomic sphere in Enr-America during (he past half-century' is bound 

n S S4iti>i««»tity fJwmitiit* nf Iwtiir* at tbt " Ruiaa ■’ 

I'itjiJuii (*■ nnwaatidtuU iwn^" Itutitau-J. ra|*B,tj, Apta, 193a; .M i>.b^r; 

Tl. !r • prmnt 

rfc. Gr*H,nirt ,<> 7,^^, icucutt., *0271, 

mri tk£ PfiliU£dJ Stne^ ^ ^ 
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iil<>o to h.iy)pt-n more or k-ss on Bjinilar and even identical [int^ in 
and of course tn hidbi during tKc m^xt two generations or so. The 
pit>blem bofoie applied aociolc^y and tjconomic statesi^'inslup. so far 
as India is L-oncemed, ronaists in envisaging and hastening tin* working 
out of the next stages " in IcchnicaJ progress as well as jiocio-econonue 

and 3ocio-]x)litkal life. . 

Tilt- practical aignificance of the *aiiia(:ioiw of applied cwnomics as 
indLc^tnl ht^rc is wot to bf: overlooked. Coi^ipnii^tive olS' 

covets that in orientations to the “ rvorld’cconoin^' evonotnit India 
exhibits the fieaturts of an t-cnnoinkally young, ^dewlopt'd or semi- 
devi'loped people vis-a-vis the industrial " adults of ihr day. In tlv. 
interest of i.'conotnic Itrgiahition and other aids to economic devi'kipnieiit. 
it may ^vriiaps tic ipiite unv's wnrtli while in iiidLi. to try to cutU\nte 
iip-to-datent^ in the world^shitfetks. worid-techiiitiu« and iJie world- 
ideals of econoiuics. But for the tnon- “ practical " considerations o 
" realizabli' ' ideals and methods of economic statesmanship. Indw will 
have to devote sijccml attention In asimllaling mlcnsively the achieve¬ 
ments in thfoiy and practice such as the economic adults were contnbut- 
ing to tiro world, sav, a generation or two ago. It is easier for a certain 
mimlwr or rather a Imndful oI intellectuals, considered as iridividiials, 
to advAtuiti ideologically,'' than for an entire race or some subataiihaJ y 

large scctit'ns of the popnlatiun to grow in tettti.^ of instittitions an gel 
iL<st‘d to Hew techniques, habits and usages. 

The banking situation in India to-day, to take an insure of cumfinl 
interest, can be aptly dfSrrib*fd in the words of Uie National Monetary* 
(^ominiksion ftooft}, which sat to examine and report on the defects tn 
the financial organization ot the U.S..^. In I^rj, w'c ,rre told, Ihe 
Americans cxjiorted almut 5650,000.000 in value of cotton. It was 
hugely firmncixl by 60 or 150 day IJiik drawn on Liverpool. Londoo. 
I»aris or Berlin, And this business was '* pmctically all done by ford|pi 
banks or baiikeni.'* In regard to domestic trade also the Amuncan 
methods were '* crude, expensive and imworthy of an intelligent people. 
The Commission observed as follows: " The man who raises rxitton in 
Mississippi or cattk in Texas, or the fanner who raises whtsat m the 
North-west caimot readily find a market in Chicago, New York or London 
for the oWigation.s arisuig out of the transactions connreted with ihv 
gmwtii and movement of Ills products, because the banker of these 
dtios have no knowledge of his character and responsibility- 

‘ Hrfiitt III lift V#fK*W itourtuty CoMmmtom (Watlibigtcpn IS.C., W* 
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1 ‘acinaJJy, perhajis. froiii tliii sraudpoiiil ot comparilivc duvi'iop- 
raent. u) spite of tlie tnodt^sl Luigiuige of the Commission the AmiTican 
couditioiL^;^ of two tfeendes and a. half ago were not ljtem.!ly as '' cnide 
iiiid " disgracfful "or '* young " as the Indian tonditioits to-day. But 
" gtinerically " speaking* tbe two conditions are similar, if not identical. 
And Indian bank-ntformers tuivo, theivfore, tnore to leani of pre-war 
to of iHJst-war America or tiie Rooscvtdtian " N'ew Deal " of to-day. 
We should have to Itcgin at, say, the Atiicrtcan stage of ic)08. It is tn 
lie ohsenetl, however, in ihe intertst of preefeion that tlic American 
economic curve of igof* or thu rcaboijte was already iniicJi tw high, ns 
representing quite an adnJt *' phenomenon, for the Indiaji curve of 
193 ^ 33 - Statistically, there are indeed reasons to bt-lievfc that for all 
practical putpasis, the present Imlkn conditions UarxiLy register anything 
lw>'«£id the Weslf^m-European ftr American growth of the seventies of 
die last »:enUiJ>'. Altogether, when we in India speak of pre-war Eur- 
Aineric,! ,ts a geiienil guide for our present purposes, we .shouifl reallv 
have in our mind the second half or rather the third quarter of the 
nineteenth centuni'. 

Tfial is why, will) a view to the pn^ssing requiremems of t od j^Ti 
comiiierce, maniifactiire, agrimlttirc, kboiir. and economic legislation 
Iwiinng on th-^sc pmeticol aspects oJ hfc. wt- shnuid often Im at liU^rty 
to overlook or ignore Uie tahst developments in the Wt^tent world. 
Indian studii^ m the twentielh century* and especially Uie mist-war 
phas« of Eur-.Amemun expf.rieiice—nitionalkailon, Inistification, 

ecofiumm planning, etc.-am mainly to bi- evaluaietl its academic. 
mvesTigationi into the possibaities of mankind's rxtmomic evolution and 
as seienhhc the "next stages" of the world's develop¬ 

ment m techrmal and mitumal lines. To that extent such hiveatigatiom 
would mdi^ a djmaniic value of no mean order, fraught ^ they 

ate likely to be with suggesrioiis of a practical chamrie; 

‘^^hcr Icind. the methods and polScu^ of economic India toncUiy 
should appear to be almi^t aim to, nay. identical with those of the other 
^onomic youoKstcre of the world^Sn Southent or Eastern Eurnpe, South 
America, Asia and Afnca. The mduMrial«alion of India am oCt 
young regions be appreciaU.! at its proix^r wonh-technocmric 

oveZ^; by those who arc pteparirnm »; 

overlook or mmimire the importance of the " new itidustriid 
metrial revolution " through whkh the adults u com- 

tkr«. ' 11 passing for the 

last three decades, especially dunng iitwl since the Great War. Oocu 
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thc^ pcrsptjctives of intemationaJ txottomic life and tbe new world-order 
weit gfasped in thctr due propoitiotia. it mielii perhaps t»e pf^asIbJe to 
diiscoviT the proper scientific approadiLS tu the regidation of the economic 
and oUicr conlLcte between the " yinttig amhitions ” and tlie “ vested 
interests;" 

Tlte world-economy as patent to-day Is the system of economic insti¬ 
tutions and ideologies prumiiicnt since, say, i^i 5 - 2 o. In a concrett 
raarmer they may lie said to be emboiJitKi in orgauiAations like the 
League of Nations, the Intcniaiional liurcan of LalKujr, the International 
Clmmher of Commerce. Intcniatioiial DirteJs. “ pLinncd ccouoiiiy." etc. 
It is clear tliat fridia is already u p.irt of this ixunplcj;, and willynilly 
has been trying to rise up to ihe tnelhotblogy and techniqiu? of the new 
world-order. But the discrepancies lie no less on the surfact;, Ihrse 
consist in the altempLs of a iumor that is furtiislied, as it evoUnionally is. 
with somewhat scmi-miJdieva] ]wraplieniaUa, luit is compelled none the 
less to obsert'f and follow the up-to-diite standard of Ihe compamtivt'ly 
ad\'anL’ed members in tli<* society of nations, THU compulsion tx;r[jetniilly 
to aim at the luglu^sl and attittuUnkc onestrif to die fttoms and rode of 
the seniors may to a certnin extent undotibti'dly hasten the developmenial 
piucesses in the junior. But die frictions due to actual malndjusimenf 
and absence of natural harmony in llie economic Realpotitik cannot fail 
to be Ihe source of intematiomdly tragic situations. Tire lack of adapta¬ 
tion between the economics of youngshire and Ihosi* of the adults constitutes 
the greatest stnmbling-block, tcchnicall}' considered, to inlfmaliotial 
concord in die epoch of worhl-ccoiiomy.^ 

THE STRUCOl^ l-OR EQUALm* BETWEEN THE EAST AND THE WEST 

In connection with the creation of values by' modem India it were 
well to observe always that Asia has never l»een reconciled to the cultural 
luid odier backwarclniss in which she finds heisell siW-nfs Eiir-Aintn-ica 
iti tucent generations- 

The events in India, China and PiJisia have only served to 
convince leading Asians of the need for a more thorough preparedness in 
order to consummate the great achievement, namely, the ran libation 
under present-day conditions of the traditional equality between the East 
and the West, ft is. Iherefora, as a period of long-dmwn-out '* mewing 

* Set tbt ^ ^ ttilalionFj btLwefn kb« mctiSMl aneS firrt " nifEuatri&l 

t^viibitkiii^djo ''jjIliIU** awl the ymangstrn "^n ronruxtion wUh tho anuJ^t n\ 
Ihe M•f>f1i|^rcciiii'^ic filLflprrssinn In [C-aInnItAh- Vol. K 
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fjf might that Asia has regard<?d tljtf last fetv uf iu-r infcrior- 

it)’ in divL'ise fid.ds. Saiyad Jamaluddiu oi i'eniia, the organizer ol 
Pan-lfilam. and Kang Yn-w^, the John die Baptist of China's tnodem- 
bsatiori. am nu Jess or mare emfiodimenta of creative reaction to Eiir- 
Aniencan h^emony, than tire (int- and all of Jndia's great tnen who 
have fumiahed for a whole century the intellectual and morLil backbone 
of llic naoveiiicfil which suhseqnenUy eulnunaU^d in the ” ideas of lyo^ 
as wdi as in the iitdustrial, scientific, Hterar>', artistk:, social and other 
developments since then. 

Tlif spirit of modern India is the spirit of consinictive prcih.'Sit and 
a^imilative chat)etigc.‘ We may tell dip story of RHimmohim Koy 
(1772-1833) of Bengal, the first Prince Ito of New Asia, of jamsbedji 
Tr.ta {ili39'jQ03). the I'ai-si, whosie creative adventures in cotton tnUls, 
steel, hydro-HeliJctririri* and industrial research have demonstrated to the 
world that die East is not different from the West even in modem sjiirit. 
or of Aurobindo Ghiksh whose cult of service to India inspires people to 
'* work that sJie may prosper and suIIit that she may rejoice *' (T9Ct7), 
and ^loh^aldas Karanadiaiid tiandhi ol Gujarat, in vvhrjsc practii!c *jf 

‘CcnuiUt ruilliut Sfrirt A. C. Jita vifliilnr; fndHui 

iVffliamJ Lajip^t Ibd; ^ pum/i IndiA Vwk, S. N, 

UftiwjjtfTT .4 .Vtficctii in Mukm^ (Uni(k»ii. B C. Pul ! jUitiJt/iii igoj {CjanuHU, 

Mikdraij, tuid Irfi trf li/r nnd Fimin (OLicDUa. loiaj; tfen prvt^ut Hutherr'i 

ffl ¥Viur| (mJw 1^7) Kwl '' ChiftiiTftn}nn tka imil VcHiikj Ahw " m Thn 


Vw ^Uicitl topkA, not aUkiwkJ Ia thE pfia#at ^ H C 7*# Urawth 

oj rmdmn Ci>niUfMtkru mnd nud G, N I^hujvA* m 

ludittm CiTB&fINtriottdJ onrf Uirvwlirffmrnt lUJJ. 

Sw Atn OlHr^*** PrfudntiM Addmtfi 
Vol. I, (iai5 t* 

Kfom tbi! FmiiuiitJtkiu Ut Qk Siivrj 

w c Bfnmrill. DjuUbhaJ K*umli, Buthii<lilb TyAtiiji, ri.wgf Yu Jr, Wlllintn WWlrlw- 
buTTi, P1iKnj*iiih<iii Ab'htq. I*. AiMiulk ChHiti], ^V. C Biqinifr|L riAdihkiii Nufiijl, Altrrd 
Wrt(l), Siiicivlmmlh UAnnifw, B M. Sa^l. C Stnkwnn A .U. Be*. R C Dutt, 

X n. ChiuiiltvtsiJrBi. I>. B, W'achit. StrmtdtwHlIi Jlaimft#, Lil iiuhaii Obt*, Ilonrv 
Cattxw. o. K. Cokhmlp C«90Jl. DftUiCilwi (t9ti0), Jbiki, cast* (SnfmtJ. Ruh 

«i*w1 0h(* (Stailnw), Klmljin Mclaa Jitoluviya. WlIlkiiL 

VdJ. li. (r^tf tfl 1934 ) 
rfwa ihe ID Htx iVili^ Juhibp; 
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SatyUgraha (dt^vutido to tmdO or passive resisiaiiee tlie leaders oi the I 

u-orld u.n- disroXTring till- pragmatic tnethodokigy' «1 all weaker races 
and classes. 

The tctpic m.'iy lx: the biography £>1 Syed Ahmed Khan uBi 7 *J^ 5 ) 
ol the Utjited Province!*, the energLier ol Indian Ldain, of Dadabhaj 
Naoroji (1831-1917.1, the Patsi, who rediscoverrej Svaraj (sf.li-di'tf?rxnina- 
lionl from ancieiii and medieval (c.g. Maratha) polity as the inspiring 
goal of nifidem India, ol Bal Giuigadliar Tikk ^i85f)-i920) of the Dexxan, 
who fnniisbed Indian pairiuts with their iiKiral philosophy by eliaitipion- 
ing the ** categorical imperalive ’* of die (lilii (the Bible of mystical 
energisroj for :dJ and sundry, or of Lajpiit Kai of the Pnniah, who has 
SiUJglil in Urdu to assimilate for hk coimirymeii all the progressive 
demttite in modem Hionghl. Or, again, the story may have to do with 
Surendra Nath B.tuorjtiv (18.^8-1934), the indefatigable agitator in the 
interest of the people's constitutional and civic adv'ancc. Bipin (. hinidjn r 

Pal (riJ 57 -t 93 l), die philnsuphical orgaufrer ot the " ideas of IO05/* l-| 

Chitta lianjan Das (1870^1925), the stem realist who in order to promoie j 

the service of political ideals mantifartUR'd a fwrty, or A5ulf>sh Mookeijee I 

(lS(Ci4-i924), whose educational endeavours were imprrrgtiatcd with the <i 

aiTibition ol e^tabUshing India’s er[ijality with die erpaioci of modern I 

civUization. I 

In every instance — Beiigali, Punjabi. Maralha, Gnjarati. Hicidii or 
Monlem—-it is the stoiy of invincible will, of self-assertior! and pride, and 1 

of competitive inteUtgeture. And Ihese features arc hut tiaturally to In’: 
expected ot persons nurtiia’d in the traditions of Tipit Sultan (c. 1795), 
the Mffislem monarch of Mysore, and Shivaji the Great (c, i674)« the 
Frederick the Great of llie Hindus, to mention rw« of die most ptriotic 
personalities of cnsitive India in somewhat recent times. j 

If some of modem India's great men have claims to lie remcmliert'd ^ 

more in She social, religious and literarji' fields than in the political, tiie 
spirit ol sfH'lf-conscious clialleiige and co-operative competition is none 
the leas charm nrristie of their message and life-work. Consider, for 
exuinple, Dayananda (1824-1893) with his militant call to Vtdk spirituid- 
ity and morals as well as declaration of war against the iinperiatistic and ° 

chauvinistic misitooaries from Eiir-America, and Vivekanari(b (18(13-1002) ^ 

witli hk gosiicl of UpanLshadic manhood and woTld-croruiuest in triumphant 
defiance of the delniinanizing conditions of life. Consider, too. Kali 
Chanm Bancrji (1847-1903), the seer of on " Indian Christianity '' 
emancipated from foreign ecclesiastical coittrol. .And E{:ibindmnath 1 
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Tagore, also, ootwitlislaudiiig liis occasionaJ neo-Pktomc public utter¬ 
ances, is in the deeper cstimatioii of hk coimtiyinen but the singer of 
songs and writer of essaj's which are filled, like those of Whitman and 
Shelley, with the spirit of resistance against tlw tymnny of " defoatism ” 
and inferiority-complex *' on the one hand and of colonialism and t!te 
** white man's burthen " on the other* 

In ftvetj' phase of life in India to-day—political or ciiltuial, economic 
or artistic—everybody wh^^ is anybody is a fighter, a fighter against 
some social obscurantism, whether Hindu or Moslem, some alien rhan- 
yiiiBm, some vassalage in art, some industrial llimldom, or some sub¬ 
jection in scientific, soclologicitl, economic or philosoplucal theoii% It 
is in such fighk that the emancipation of his soul lies. Verily, to-day iis 
ever in the past SakH. ener^ or force, is the vorj- deity of Creative India's 
men and women. And this enejgLsm Uakii-yoga) is but normal with thu 
genius of the people. For, what else Ls Indian culture but the successful 
consummation of the Promethean strife from epoc-h to epoch ? And of 
thk, 0$ the folk-mind learns it frem Bhartnliiiri's (c. 800) NitUatakci 
(Gentttry of Verses on Morals, stanMi 80), the most typicnl landtnariE is 
bodied forth in the cosmic struggle of the gods for the acqiitsilioo of 
nectar. amtUa (inunortality or deathlessness). 


THE PUKSUIT OF SCIENCE 
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SCIENCE AND RELKiUJN 


The bi'lit'f in a continuoiisJy progressing world, rNTasionaily disturhi'd 
by cataclysmic events like large-scale ^I'ars. epidemics, and famines, b 
the fountain-head of the astounding activity of the Western nations in 
the field of action and thought. The Eastern nations, with the remem¬ 
brance of the chutiuered histories of thousands of prois of civilbed life 
ttehind them, are more cautious. They conceive of cf\'ilizatioiLs In terms 
of periods, i.e, each period consisting of a time of growtfi followed by 
ejx>t:hs of consolidation, development, dt^dine ami decay, to Iw again 
followed by Other similar periods. But there are indications that i-'veii 
Western scholars, with the exception of the Americans who have developed 
the psychology of “ niiovo riche." and cannot think of a future epoch 
of decline, arc coming to an appreciation of the Eastern viewpoint, fhto 
SpengltT, in his monumental survey of the post and present civilizations, 
has tried to establish that all civilizations run through a cycle. There 
is a spriiigtinie when a cectaia type of clUture just germinates, foIlowL-d 
by a summer when it is consolidated and fidlj' developed: tliis is again 
folhnvcd hy an autanui, a period of apparent grandeur, but actually 
«ine nf sterility und ending in a winter which is a period of decline and 
decay* Ho has illustrated his ^newpoint wath consummate shill by an 
imal>r&is of the })criods of Egyptian, Semitic, Chinese, Indian, and north 
MtditcrTaneac dwlizations. He says tlutt the seeds of the Greco-Roman 
or north Mediterranean civilization can be (raced from the time of the 
barbarian Doric invasions wduch overwhelmed undent Greece of Cretan 
and Mycenean civiliz,-itiotts. This period td Homeric poems, of epic 
fights, and of gmdtial emergence of the Hellenic religion of anthropo¬ 
morphic gods and goddesses was again followed by a summer when 
the Greek city-states flourished. tow-n-Iifc, literature and art were 
devvlo|H'd, and the Gn'eks maintained their own against the aggressive 
imperialism of the Persians, The autumn, a |)t!riod of imposing extornal 
appearance, but actaally having no element of progress, started with the 
development of reason am! scientific enquiry and with the growtli of 
Maccdmiinii and Roman imperialism. With the barbarian invasion.^ 
came tlie lotig winltT—the collapse of the empire, and the darkness of 
the medieval ages. The veil is lifted only when the barbarians, under 
the zeal of ix-Eigious fervour (the crusade) came into contact with the 
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Eastern worid of etdture, and imbibed the essential elements for the 
foiuiUatieii of the dvUizabon. But its springtime which began widi 
the crusade and the penetration of Europe into all parts of the world 
came to an end in about 1650. The summer which is a f>eriod of 
intense activity, consolidation and expansion may be said to have ended 
with ipoo, when European nations luid, under their pnictically the 
whole habitable and inhabitable world. SpengltT believes that the 
autumn lias already set in. He finds the s^'mptorns in the decline of 
teligion, development of an extreme ftiim of rationaUsm. and inability of 
the soda] system to adapt itself to the new formative forces. lie views 
the Intorc with dt^spondency. 

This last theme is, however, hotly contested. The critics point to the 
enormous and unpretTedented acbievt^iTtents of science which are 
revolutionbtuig human action and thought, and bringing the nationalities 
together—a factor which they claim was absent in the old ctillures. 
They argue tluit, in former titnes, the older civilizalioits had no idea thnt 
the earth could be exploiled to such an extent as to enable humanity to 
tide over all the economic distresses which are the causes of strife and 
diicJine. They also point confidently to the time when, with the aid of 
[orthconiiitg biological discoveries, birth and quality of the offspring ion 
be controlkd so lhat a newer mcc would come to people the earth, imbued 
with niiicli finer ideals. 

But the couree of events during the last fifteen years after the War 
has probfjbly more than jusHfjed Spcugler's pessimism. All the claims 
iniide on ixdialf of science are admitlud, but a great votary of science 
reminds us witli serious emphasis that the wminand of Nature has been 
put into man's tiand before he has Itamt how to govern hitnsrif. At the 
present time such spirits of selfish and dangerous nationalism are l>ting 
shown by some powerful nations of the West that probably before 
biology can present us with discoveries which will malce religion a 
superfluity, the Western world along with many of Its fine achievemente 
m thodoraains of human culture may be consumed in a holocattst of 
strife and destruction, 11 is fairly certain that man cannot control 
destiny, whatever it may turn out lo be. We can only wait, and watch 
the inevitable march of events. 

It is clear that a solution of these problems cannot be achieved! by 
politicians, for they represent tlie egoism of nations or groups, and people 
saturatixi with egoistic ideals cannot look upon a problem from a higher 
viewpoint. Neither cau such problems be Imndled by the sdentbls 
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whp arc tiaitally iimacrscd in problems of tbuir ohh far removed fratn 
life. The prospect that the re%'ival ot religious spirit may lead to u 
solution is also equally tllusoiy. It is true tliat during the past epochs 
of h uman history great spirits have occasionally coiQc forth witli new 
ideals of life and ccMjpoiation to fulfil the neechi td the diSerent ages, 
1‘hese founders of religion or of ortletH have profoundly modified the 
course of human history^ and we can realize the far-reaching influence 
of such mligiuus, if we witn^ tlte events following Ihe birth of Zoroas¬ 
trianism, Btiddliisiii. Christianity and Islam. Is there any possibility 
that a religious movement on a large scale may again spring up, and 
solve die pressing problem of the modem world? 

A large-scale tnovement OJi religious lines may occur in some 
partkubr jjarts of the world, but it is dear that such an event will not 
lead to better days. Let U-s set: what are the origins of religion: Life 
ts dear to us all. and we cannot but be interested iu its problems; but 
being fur long unable to make any headway from the scientific, side, we 
iiave been tempted to seek a means of escape from th<r blind forces of 
Nature to the friendly care of a li>^thetical Providence- The idea of 
helplessness was more keenly fell by men befori- the era of science, and 
is probably die origin of rollgimi, but the older religiotis are based upon 
an insuffidcni knowledge of the universe, ot Nature, as rvell as of 
organic life, and are largely subjective in origin. They cannot, there¬ 
fore, satisfy the modem demands. 

In order that teligion may again be a living force, it is nece^ry' 
that the existing reltgioiis knowledge should be studied as a science, and 
such studies sliould l)e supplemented by a scientific study of the problems 
of human life, a careful analy'sLs of the human mind, in fact as Spinoza 
put it three centurit-s ago; 

" Not to iatigh or weep over the actions of men but simply to under¬ 
stand them, and to contemplate their affections and passions, such as 
love, hate, anger, arrogance, pity, and all other disturbances of the soul, 
not as vices of human nature, but as properties belonging to it in the 
same way ss heat, cold, storm, and thunder belonging to the atm (sphere. 
For these, though troublesome, are yet necessary*, and have certain 
causes through which ive may come to understand them, and thus by 
contemplating ihoixi in their truth, gain for our minds as much pleasure 
as by knowledge of things that are pleasing to the sense.*' 

We contemplate, by these methods, the emergence of in * Evr>Iu- 
tionary Keligious System,' knowU’dge and practice of which can be 
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tmnsmitted to man jtist scientific or profesatotiaJ kiK}U'lci<dge tor 
the guidance of human conduct. At the present time, the veij' fact 
that ad religious systems are codified under the shelter of divine ongin 
prevents th^ knowledge being tested at its proper ethi c al value. Three 
centories ago, the knowledge of human body and of discas<^ and drugs 
was slight, Mortality and suffering due to diseases were extrenudy high. 
But owing U) the progress of science and co>operative study knowledge 
has 50 far advanced that mankind is better able to take care of its body 
and an ordiupr}' medical man can better cope with diseases than HippO' 
crates or Galen. But the sainc cannot be said of leliginus discipline or 
experience whicli still remains an individualisdc effort* The experience of 
one teacher grows and dies with him, and very little of it is faithfully 
transmitted. Very frften, in the hands of the followers, it degenerates 
into instruments of private gain. But if the study and discipline of 
rdigiou be carried on in a sdentifie spirit, probably wc may arrive at a 
system of knowledge which will dtscha^e a tntich greater function than 
medtckl knowledge, viz. a hamtonloiits response of the individual human 
mind to the large-scale phenomena of human society'’, and of Nature. 



HINDU ASTRONOMV 


The subject of this paper natiinUJy divides itseJI into three^ parts: 
Vedic astronomy, post*Vedic and prc-scicntific Hindu iistroiiom/j and 
scientiiic Hindu asliunomy, 

i. VeIUC ASTtiONOMV 

The Vedic nrligton requireti the performance of various sacrihees in 
difimint seasons of the year' and V^edk astronomy taught when to bcgiii 
the sacritke and wften to end it. Sometimes the yajiias or V^edir sacrifices 
were begun with the sun reaching the ^sinter solstice and continued till 
bis return to tlie same position. These were called sdtnvaisara or yearly 
sacrifices. Now the soasotis t>cgin and end with the position of liu* 
solstices and cijuinoxes. It was therefore tjeccssary 10 deteniunc when 
Ihe sun reached the solstices and the equinoxes. This was done period- 
icaily at an interval of 6oo lo 300 years. The- Vi?diic calendar was loiii- 
solar in character. The year was intend<xi lo lie tnipicai and the montlis 
weri^ synodic, sometimes begining frruu the light half and sornetimes 
from the dark half. The Vedir Aryans depended more upon the observed 
posidons of the sun and the moon and caJculatiou was often discredited,* 
For example, we take the meaning of the term amdvasyd, Tlie 
patha Brahmatta ( 1 . b. 4- 5) thus defines it: '' This is Ihe king Soma: 
what is the food of the gods is the moon. who. ivhen he is not seen this 
night eitlier in the east or in the xvest. enters water and the fuod^givhig 
plants on this earth. He is the wealth of the gods, vk. food. As he 
comes over to the earth this night, it is named dmditdsy^/* 

Thns the term meant the period of the moan's invisibility: It might 
lie for one night or for two consecutive nights. Another name for H was 
tiar&a or period of invisibility. It is purliaps needtess to state that astiwi- 
nmy had not snfhcientty developed to enable the sages to calculate this 
period of invisibility. Then again, the fall-moon day could not lie easily 
known. By observation with the naked eye th^ called the first night 
of the moon's apparent ftillncsi anutnati and the second or the next 
night of the moon’s apparent fullness, rdka. The first night in which 

* " Oiw sboylul peTfnfiii tSic JytHiik^oma ta,ciific« in t!w iprm^ «k! ^ In 

llic luinnier—quottxl t?y ScoiisMra in hit cwmnentafy on 3- 

‘Cr. MnMhMmttr, Xni, 
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the moon could nol be seen ather in (he east or in the was called 
them and the next night by the luime kukii.* The nakshafras 

or the ecliptic stars were knrnvn to them. They counted them Erom the 
ICpttlki.* The months W’erc lunar as well as solar. They were enumer¬ 
ated as follcws: 

The solar months were named and counted ftom Tapas. Tapasya. 
Madhu, Madhava, ^ukra^ &urhi, Nabhas, Nabbasya, Islia, Urja, Sahas 
and Sahasya.* The mnnUts Tapas and Tapasya fonned the winter; 
Madhu and Madbavn, the spring; 5 ukra and 3uc^, the summer; Nabhas 
and Nabhiisj’a, the lains; Isha and Lljja. the autumn; and Sahas and 
Sahasya, the hemania or dewy season/ Seasons were sometimes 
rodtonid ;i 3 five In all. by taking the ht^manta and winter seasons as one 
season.* The lunar months were Fhalginia. CTinitta, Vaiialdia. Jyaishtha. 
Ashadbn, Srava^a, Bbadrajxtda or Praushlhapada. Asvina, Knrrtika, 
Agrahayana or MargaSirsha, Pausha and M^ha. In tire earliest 
Bndimam period tire comspondence ol the solar and lunar months and 
the seasons vvas os follows; 


l^mur tnonthi 


^ar mnnttK 



Phitlgiina 

t *<9 

Tapas 

■ } 

WinicT 

Chaitra 

1 

Tapasya 

.* { 

Vai^khiL 

*mm 

Madhu 

... > 

Spring 

Jyaishtha 

4 *m 

Madhava 


Ashadha 

#-■ 

Sukra 

... ) 

Summer 

Sravana 


Suchi 


Bhadra 

»■ 1 

Nabhas 

... 1 

Rains 

A^viiuj 

+ - - 

Nabhasya 

.J 

Karttika 

« 

Isba 

... > 

Autumn 

Agrdha>'ana 

‘ tmt 

Urja 

... i 

Pausha 

■ F 

Sahas 


Hemanta 

Magha 

- 1 ft 

Sahasyn 

... 1 

or Dewy seasoo 

% AitMr*fM init Jl>l alwi ^opaihn Brdkma.^ yi 

to, by B. B tXl«t*ito, 

1 llEi 

p. 4a land ed.}, 



^ Tailliti^fm Or, I. S- « «t*o Tmllinya IV. 4, 10. ((uoteil Jr work, p, 53 

(aatt rdj. 

* TdinirivR Stfib. 1. 4. (4. 

' Itid IV. 4. n. 

* AiiUTryA hwj, I, I. 
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The monttis reckoned wore generaLly lunar. In the year, the Vedic 
rishis (sages) counted twelve or thirteen motithi^.' Ln adjusting the Ittnar 
CHlciidar to the solar they followed the five-yearly lunt^solar cycle and 
the years were named Sathvatsara, PtiTi\'at$am, Idavalsam, Udvatsara 
and Idvatsara.* At the end of eaclt cycle nl five years the conjunction 
of the moon with the sun and the fixed stars w^as taken to repeat in the 
same order. The months were hegun cither from a full moon or a naw 
moon. If they could observe that a full moon hap|X‘n(xl exactly at tlie 
star Piirva I’halgunT, that night was nckontxi as the last tiight of tln^ 
year. From the next day they began ‘their month of Phalguna; then 
came Chaitra and other months. In some years they reckoned thirteen 
months till they arrived at the s-une full moon at the Piin^a PEialgiint. 
They also counted the months from a new moon to the ne.xt new moon. 
They began their «^yr!f of five yrare from the new' moon of Magha, i,r. 
the new moon w'liich happened a hi'ilf mont!i after the full moon at 
Magha or Regiili).s. The differtmcc in the t\w systems was a year and 
a few days, For example, in the year 1935 A.l>. the inie new muon of 
Magha happened on thfjfh March and in 1936 AJ). otip true full moon 
at the Purva [’halgiini fell on the 8tb March. There was ^Jcrhaps a 
small difference oi about three days in a cycle of live vtKirs, Tin- amanta 
(ending in a new moon) cycle would thus biggin first ttnd one year liefore 
the prirniMtiinia (ending in a fid! moon) cycle. ITic year w'as uitendcd 
to be tropical in nature aud began with tlie month of Phalgurm in both 
the system.^ of mouth rcckoniitg. Hit- bogiuning was often made from 
tile winter solstice. 

The Vodic ,m/jis were periodical observers of the equinoxes and 
solstices. Tliev knew how to determine the four cardinal ditvetions by 
niean.s of the gnomon.' Tlicy took that day to be the equinoctial day 
on which the suti rose or set exactly at the east or west |xijnt. As to 
their method of finding the day of winter solstice, tliey most probably 
folluwc'd this plan: At the solstice the sun appears to remain stationary 
for a number of days at the rising point on the horieun at the extreme 
north or south ])omt. Supposing that the sun appeared 10 reinairi 
stationary for twenty-one days at the extreme south rising jxdtit, the V'edii; 
rinkis vvouid lake the eleventh day as dm dsiy of the winter solstice. 
This is seen from the way in which the visthuvatt or die middle day of 

' imfifutih* Hr. II 2. 1. t 7 .. 

* TKitiirijr^ ifr\ tit. IP. 
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the year was dttermined by them.’ llic sacriSces of Siin^rya and 
Chaiunttihya wbie beg^m from the w^ntt'r solslk-e and the \'edic fishi 
(ound the !iohition of his problem of dcterminiiiR the winter solsticf by 
the tneiitod described above. The following detcimiiiatioiis arc recorded! 

(j) In the Kaushitaki Brabmona (XLX. 3) U is stated that ihe sun 
turned north on the itew'-mooii duy of Magha, In the same work (V. r ! 
it is again stated that the yetir ended with the full moon at the Pnrva 
Phalgunl. Again almost sill the Brabmanas say that the Krittika. or 
Pleiades never deviated from the east. It in also stated in the Kati!:httaki 
BrdhtHana (XIX. 3) that the spring began one day after the xit‘w nnKjn 
of Chaitra, Trom all these we gather that the summer solstitial colure 
passed very nearly through the star Delta Leonb*. Tlie approxirnati- 
time for this determination was about 3x00 B.C/ It will lx? noticed iJiat 
the first two statemenh! ane respectively tinder die amdnfa and the 
pfirMtnnJHte sj'stem of lunar nioiiths, 

(«) Then again in the TaUHnya Saathitd (Vll, 4. ft), it U stated that 
the winter solstice fell on the ckdrAfjtka day or the eighth day of the rlark 
half of the month of Maglia (amnnfn).' Tlie Brdhnuma (V. 9) 

also makes the same statement. This crA<i^A/nA(i is now known as the 
idkdshiaitd day. Tlie oldest, definition of this term is found in llie 
Apasiamba Grihya Sutra to Ix^ the eighth day following the full tnooii a1 
MagbS or Kcgolus, on which the moon is nearer to the star Jyeshtha or 
Antarcs.* ft says the sim reached the winter solstice wlteii die muon in 
her last quarter wiis in ccnjunctinn with Jyeshtha or Antares. The htne 
for this position <if the winter solstice was about 2850 B.C. 

(in') The Bkdrata hero Bhbhma died on an ordmaiy ekdshtakd day 
or an eighth day of the dark half of die month of Magha. Tliff .Ifa/ta- 
bkdraia astronomical references at the time of the Bhdrata Ixatile indicate 
definitely that the time w^as 2449 BX. Tlio summer solstice of the time 
passed through a point, i* 20' ahead of Regnlusor Maghd, 

(iit) There is ample evidence available from the Mahtihhdraf^i and 
other statements In the Brahnianas, that there was a time when the 
full mooji at Maglia or Regolus mdfcated the winter solstice and the 
full moon at the Krittika or Pleiades indicated the autumnal (>tniirujx/ 

' fir- XVlli. iS. Cf. niJulilui'* wiHlt. !►, (and rd.). 

■ r. C. S«I Cnptaj of ihn " Id th# r.dL. Quarmly 

Viii X. So. a (tmt). 

* tfftnm b]r n. O, rtUk, p]j ff-45 

* f£ut., p. 4(t. i(Kriiiat«. 

* M. !ik. m. »j. ji.ji jfi-iy ujJ 1*4. ji.jf, xni J5. jrv.jj, ,iiy. 
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It Ilts alnady t)e«n mcntiont'd lhat thi^ Krittika was ibc first Hakshaira, 
which had six The mean date for this aslnontimicaj event was 

2350 B.C. 

(v) In the HaudhSyatm Crania Sutra (iG. 13) we havti the statement 
that the or yearly sacrhiciis shtnild Ijc liegun [dui' days i>cfoTc; 

the fuH moon at Itlagha or Regniiia. It is of conwt- eviflent that such 
an eVent, vhi. the full muon at Marita, does not happen irv-crj’ year. The 
time for a position of the winter solstite luippeninu four days before the 
full rnnon at Magha was about 2050 B.C. 

(ni) A lilsdgavaia Upanishad, viz, the Mmtri. quoit's in chapter VI, 
prjssibly from an earlier work which has not yet been traced, that the 
sun turned south at the beginning of the aabshatra Magha.* The oldest 
Ivginning of the MaghI b recorded in the Panchnstddhduiikil at G* behind 
the star Rtgnlus. Hence the time of thb positioii of the solstice was 
almut 1900 B.C, 

(vii) Lastly, the V^daitgas all State that the sun turned soutli at the 
middle of the nakshaira ASlesha and turned north at the begintiing of 
the nakituitra Dhanbhtha or Sravkhiha, From this statement of the 
position of the summer solstice and following the PanchasiddJtdndkd, we 
come to the conclusion that the time for tlib was aliout i.ioo B.C. 

So far as the Vcdic literature is concerned, we do not get any iitdi' 
cation of the position of the solstices of bter times. 

THE oBtif-HMiNr, OP niK vEorc vkar 

We have already said that the Vedic year began with the winter 
solstice, but there are miui}' references to show that the spring wa.s 
regarded as the first season/ Tlie reason for this we find In the Kaushi- 
laki BrdhtHana (XIX. 3), already referred to. .\frer describing how to 
follow the sun in Ins northerly course \^ith six*day periods of sacrifice 
till the middle of the year and then to continue the sacrifices for six 
months more fiU the sun's return to the ^^intersolst^ee, the pa;^ge saj's: 
** Tliey should not consecrate themselves at this time; the com has not 
arrived, the rial's are short ; shivering they come out of the final bath. 
Therefore they should consecrate themselves one day after the new moon 

* Hr. II. t* 

•Th*- l»fetT^K^ Ls (irptahly to fir. 11 i. i 3, wkkJf «.>> tJut Uid ituuU- 

iVmi nfccrtlmg tn vwii AutbdititifM. ibrjuM tuiw on iTic Tint 

of thn iimccnt Iwfoffl thit fall aif^M At tlw Ptittji or Umii 

- TAiitir^yA Ht~ 1. t. 3 * 7 111. cci. i. Cf, Dikzihita’i motk^ pu 53 ftgjil, 
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of Chaitra: the com has come, the days are long, cot shiveditg they 
come oat of the fioal bath " (Keith), 

There was thus a distinct rule to t>egm the yearly sacrifices fioin the 
beginning of spring to avoid the disadvantages of beginning with the 
winter solstice. In the later times of the rai//iriva Sathhitd, the winter 
solstice leU on the day. The difiimilly of beginning the yearly 

sacrifices was that '* they went to ilte final bath not delighted with water," 
'Die nevr ivcommendation was to begin the sacrifices some time later,' 
It was thus that the spring came to he reckoned as the first season of the 
year in a new system of reckoning. 

In reckoning time by five-yearly cycles they readily came to the 
conclusion that there were two iatemiktj' months (synodic) in each cycle. 
In the JlfriAa6Aara/a {IV, 51, 3-5) Bhishma says that in every five years 
there are two mtercalaiy months. But it is doubtful if the old Vedic 
fir Air came also to the conclusion that there w'crc thirt}^ omitted lunar 
days in the same period. This was done m the JyoHsha Veddnga, 

THE LATER VEDIC ASTRONOMY OF THE JYOnsnA VEDASfGAS 

Of these Jyotisha Veddngas two have been published by Mm. Sudha- 
kara Dvivedi, vii, the Ydfu&ka Jyotiska and ^nr/i<i Jyotisha: both 
describe the same system of astronomy. In a five-yearly limi-solar cycle, 
these works recognized: 

1830 Civil days. 

1835 Sidereal days. 
t8oo Solar days. 

63 Synodic months. 

5 Sun's revolutions. 

67 Moon's revolutions.* 

Hence the year=366 days, the Synodic monthdays. 

In these worjev the twenty-seventh part of the ecliptic came to be 
accepted as one ttdkshaira space. The smnmcr solstice was found to 
be at the middle of the nakshatra Ailesha and the ^vintcr solstice at the 
fiist point of the »akshatra Dhanishtha, 

The lunar months began and ended with the new moon. The relation 
between the solar and Ivmar months and the seasons was as follows; 


* OfVTWt |K. 44. 

* YJjwU JjfsUtAi, J8-JV, At* ef. S«dlaW'* ™pwtttoa, p. 9 « Iih bIIUm. 
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LlilUl 

trwmth* 


Swci|l£ 

Magha 

.. Tapos 

... i 

Winter 

Phatgtma 

.. Tapasya 


Chaitia 

Madhu 

... ) 

Spring 

Vai^ha 

Madhava 

...i 

Jyaishtlta 

Sukra 

... > 
...5 

Summer 

Ashadha 

Siichi 

Srtva^a 

.. Nabhas 

... } 

l^ains 

Bhadrapada 

,, Nabhasya 

m** } 

Alvina 

Isha 

. 1 

Autumn 

Karttika 

Ui}a 

... j 


Agraha3‘ana 

Sahas 

... ) 

Hetnatita 

Pausha 

Sabasya 

... ) 

or Dewy season 


In these works also thf seasoiw h^rnania and winter were rcgardtti j 

as one season. 50 the year was thought to consist of five seasons. As j 

shown befote, in the early V^edic period the month of Tapas meant the , 

lunar month Ph&lguna, htit now and henceforth the solar month of 
Tapas came to be identified as the lunar montli of Magha.* Tins was 
due to the precession of the solstices in about 1700 years from 3 ^^^ 

1400 B,C. In these Veddnga tracts there is nowhere any mention of 
months ending with the full moon. . . ’ 

From the early Vedic times up to the time of compiLition of the 
present Mahdfihuraia in the third or fonrth centuij’ B.C. we do not find 
any tncnhuii of the signs of the zodiac, though t 2 T 0 h are recognized in 
the Mahdbhdtttta and a rMi is recognized as 2^ nakshatras. It should 
also be recorded that in this period the planets Mercury. Venus, Mars. I 

Jupiter and Saturn w'cre discovered and knowti. Very probably some 
of the grahdeMtas or courses of planets giving die stages of direct and 
retrograde motions were determined, but the details are not found in 1 

the Mahdhhdrata or in the Arthaidsita of Kaufilya. 

This ^sti*m of 1 uni-solar astronomy was continued in the old 
Paiiditmha Siddhdnta as summarized in the PanchadddkdnHkd of 
Varahamihira (550 A.D.). of which the calculation starts from 2 A.D. 

In this period from 1400 B.C. op to 2 A.D. we may notice two other 
works: the Arthasaslra o£ Kau^ya and the S«ryn Pajiwfii represent¬ 
ing the Jaina astronomy. Tliese books sJiow no further improvement j 

■ Y*luthm ifvtifit*. C I 
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in the astronomical constants of the Jyotisha Vedangn- la ll)e latter 
work we unci the theory of a Hat 1*31111, the son, moon and stars moviiig 
in circlK around llie pole of the earth. I^’cnr mountain ranges were 
assumed as emanating from the pole and situated at right angles to each 
other, necessitating the h^’pothesis of two suns,. Iw'o moons and two sets 
of stars* The Jaina astronomy was not concerned with new observations 
and conLiins Tunre spe^rulations unconnected with ohficMrv'iition, In this 
work it is mentiontd that the sun turned south at the full moon near the 
sLaT Ahhijit'or Vega, from which no date for the work can be determined. 
A curious feature ot die astronomy of this period was thar the moon was 
supposed to he at double the distance of the sun from the earth. This 
finishes onr review of Hindu astronomy of the V'edic and i»ost-Vedi(. 
times from 3100 B.C. to the first century A.D. 

A5TRO!<OSniJtS OF TftE VEOTC \ND POsT-VEritC rEltH|0 

BefoR' we pass on to the iient of the development of Hindi) 

astronomy, it is necessary to say something of the astronomers of this 
period, 

Vriddha Corgu was Uto earliest of Hindu ostromimois. His name is 
found in the MahahMrata iit two plates.’ He livtd at a place on ihf 
river Surusvatf. where he attained the knowledge of time and of the 
motion of the planets and stars and its variations, and rishiit canic from 
many places to attend upon him for leamiug tus new science. In another 
place it is statetl lliathe became the s^amvatsara or court-aslronomPT to 
Pfithu. the sun of Vena. It is qiiile possible that he lived at the time (jf 
the Pandavas (^441} H.C.). When the present .Hahabhdrata was compiled 
(400 A,D.), Vriddha Oarga had already come to be regarded as the olde^l 
Hindu astronomer, who liad lived many cenhirirt ago. 

The next name is Ijigdha, who was the aiilhnr of Ydjtiska fynivifta, 
ft was he who found the summer solatioe to pass through the middle of 
the nakskatra A:51esha and the winter solstice through tho first point of 
the I^hnnishtha, We have already summarized his ustronomv'. 

Then come and Both of tliem wero inheritor mid 

carriers of the tradition, vij:. tlm position of the solstices as determined 
by Lagdha. As to Carga, we would refer the roader to the Coinmentaiy 
of Somakam on the y#«/ia Jyotiska. (verse lof. Aft to rara&m we 
Icam from Bhattotpala’s Commentary on the Bphot Sathkita fill. 4) 
that in Garga s time tin* sun lucned north btfom Teaching the itoksftatra 

* rs. 3J. .XII s®. tti. 
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and in Parana's nme before teaching Srava^, It is thu& 
clear that Gaijga lived after Lagdha, and Para^ra after Gatga. i*ai^ 4 aKi 
lived very probably in the second century A-D. - t^i i ' 

Karnes of other astronomers of less fame, found in Bhaltutpaw-S 
Commen1aiy> arc Rishiputra, Kapilacharj a. Kasyaiia, Devala* 

etc,, who were mere itstrologeis. We can get no idea as to the tune 
when they lived arid what they achieved in the field of Hindu astronomy. 

II. PoST-MititC AND PR£*SClE.*n'lFH: HtNDlf ASTRONOMV 

Under this name we propose to discuss the development of Hindu 
astronomy from loo to A.B, The only Iwok that can help us in our 
attempt b the PanchasUdUnUka of Var&Jmtnihim. in wluch be sura- 
mari*es the teaidiirigs of the PmMa, Rumaka. rrisrs^lliir und Ihe 
PairdmuAfl SiddhdrUas and makes the old .Surya .S’frfJhuiirfl up-i^date 
by borrowiDg the astronotnit^^il roostints from I s wrr iff 

nVrika system. M to the fiv(?r Siddhmt^^ T\hkh he siimmariztfSp his idt^ 

of these works was as foUaw's: 

Tlie Siddhanta made by Puulba is accurate ^ near to it stands the 
prockimed by Roraaka : more actumte ts t 5 aur<il, 

the two remaining ones are fur from the truth. 

Wc begin with an account of the rarest inaccurate of the 5 iddft«ntas. 
via. tile PaitSmaha Siddkdnta. " Aeccirding to the teaching of Pitao^ha 
five vears coustituto a yoga ol the sun and the moan. The edlmn^s 
art* brought about by thirty months, and an omitted lunar day by !itxly- 

two days." , , 

Kow-, in five years there arc sixty solar luontfe; and hence according 
to the rule in five years tbtne arc two udhintasan. ITie number of liimir 
months is ez\ hence the number of tithh h iS 6 o. by dividing which by 
f)Z wc get the munlier of omitted lunar dai’s as 30, 

Hence a luni-solar cycle of five years comprises" 

(i) 5 revolutions of the ^un. 

(ii) 6 d selar months. 

{)■»■) z interealaiy inouihs. 

(io) bz lunar months. 

(o) iSbn lunar days or /ifAis. 

(vi) 30 omittid Innar days. 

(w'ij 1830 civil days. 

(i/Mi) by revolutions of the moon. 

■ I’aAfJfaUrfilAjiifiW, t. 4- 
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These are the same as in the ]yQtis.ha VedingA, as we have remarked 
already. The Pehchasiddhantikd describes the Pfdidmaka SlddhantA 
in five stanzas. The fiist one, quoted above, contaias alt the astronomka] 
constants in it. Tlie lemurning four stanzas rivd rules for using these 
dumcnts for calcalating (n) the number of civil days elapsed &om the 
light half of Magha of a Saka era, fh) tlie sun's jf/ifesAi»/ra, (tr) the moon's 
n&h&katrA and (d) the number of vyaRpata^ elapsed of the ctinont vnga, 
and teaches that the shortest day was of J 2 mttJttirtax, and the longest 
day of t8 wnAftrtos. It shows a rough method of finding the length of 
any given day in rffukurias. The PAiidtttaka SidtHtdnia does not treat 
of any other planets. 

The next Siddkdnta for our review is the VdstsAfAa Sidd/idida. The 
teachings of this Sidtlhdnla are given in chapters II and XVIIl of the 
PaitckaadtHidulikd. From chapter II. stanzas a-6. we learn that the 
nwnn moves through iiz revolutions J sign+ sign in one gAnnn 
period of 3031 days. We can deduce from this that the sidereal month 
was taken by this SfdiUiJHla to consist of ^7,32167063 days. It is 
further clear that , the two convergents to die ,inomnlistic 

month were also known to its author Hence taking the latter con¬ 
vergent, we get the kmgth of the anomalistic month to be 27.5^ days. 
Wc can di^uce also Hiat the period of the moon's apogee is teketi at 
3232,873210 days. The solar year was perhaps taken to be of 363 366 
d«ys warty. It K Uius tfcar Uat a consId«Bbfe progre® was mds in 
mntn CDncntly dctemiinind tht- liini.stilar astroiiomaal cunsUnts. With 
r^rd to the remaining five planets, their courses are treated in die order* 

Venus. Jupiter. Saturn, Mars and Mercury. We shall only set fortli the 
course of Jupiter, 
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ekaras ol the other planets are given in cliapter XVTII of 
the Panchasiiidhdtttikd m the first sixty stanzas- 

In this oldest Vdsishtka Siddbdittit, we conclude, there were deter* 
mined more accurate luni-aolar astrenoraical constants; it also found 
for each of Die five planets, Venus. Jupiter, Saturn, Mars andMercuiy, 
several stages of their motion in longitude, ftoni which their celestial 
longitudes could be calculaU^d. This SifWAdn/fl also gave rough rules 
fof finding the lagna or the ecliptic point on the custeni horizon. It used 
the signs of the zodlaci which are absent even in the Pditdrfuihd Stddhdntti. 
VVe conclude our account of this Siddkduta by stating tlie synodic 


periods of the five 
Pludt 

“ star ** planets. 

SyiiAlk pvtiotl \n. dAfi 

Venus 


- 5%-,\ 

Jupiter 

«»■ *** 

399-i 

Saturn 

*mm **• 

* 37S-,\ 

Mars 

... ►-* 

7So-« 

Mercury 

■If 

IJ 5 days 5311.45 v n,’ 


Hie e/jflfiijf describe the direct motion, stationary stage, retrograde 
tnotion and again the direct rnotion. The stationary stagie is described os 
the anuvakra and the retrograde stage as vakra. Using as it does the 
signs of the zodiac in place of miJItsAii/ras, we are inclined to understand 
that the old VasUhIka SiddhaMta represents the oldest ol Baby¬ 

lonian astrononiy as transmitted to India. It shows no improvement 
in its treatment in spherical astronomy. Chapter II of the Paiicha- 
^ddhantikS states that its rules for calculation of the length of the day 
were os follows: The shortest day is Manias 31 in length; 

lietween the shortest and the longest day the days are supposed to increa^ 
by 3 p»las every day. This rough rule is on a par with those given in 
the /yptishd Veddkgu and the PoitdiHdka Siddhuntd* The otticr rules 
for fmrling the longitudes of the moon and the sun and the shadow of 
the gnomon at midday are also all very rough. The above rules are 
comprised in stanzas 7-13 of diapter II of the PaiichastddhdHlikd. Up 
to the tune of the Tai«A|lui Siddhdntat which we imy take to be 300 A. 0 ., 
we do not find any definite method for the calculation of eclipses. 

The next SiddhSnta belonging to the period which we are considering 
is the PaulUa Siddhanta, So far as we can gather from tlie PaMcka- 
siddkdntikd, it recognized that in lao >'cars tliere were 43 -%* ^ 

the length of the year was taken to be days. The faulty texts 

■ TliibftUfi iiitrxluftioii to p. 
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at tjio plac^ where the mention of the moon is cuimdered prevent us from 
forming any idea of what it teught as to the mean motion of the moon, 
or what were the eiiuations of the moon. The longitude of the sun'^s 
apogee was taken to be Ho'. The equations of the sun are given in the 
following form: 

Degrees of anomaly = lo* 40* 70" 100* 130* i6o* 

Equations = zf 96" 139' 140' 108'' 50' 

Eroni this we gather that the mean measure of the periphery of the 
sun's cpkyclc was taken at about 15* 8', which is nrar to that accepted 
by Ptolemy, vii. 15*. 

As regards the moon's other dements, ss'e notice that the author of 
this Siddhattta knew of die same two convergents to the anomalistic 
month, viz, da, and da., as were known to Ute author of the 
Vasiihiha Sidtihdnia. We leum also that according to this Sutdhmta 
the sidereal pcrltxi of the revolntion of the nodes was 6794.6854 days. 
The muon's greatest latitude was 270' or 4''3o', as in ah Indian 


Siddhantas. 

In the latter portion of chapter XVIII of the Panchaniddhdnlikd, 
Varaha gives the chdras or oonrscs of the planets. Mars, Mercuiy, 
Jiipitor,. Venus, and Saturn, according to the teachings of thk Siddhdnia, 
M'e gather that the synodic periods of tlrcsc plaimts were as follows: 


PlAnet 

Mars 

Mcrcmy 

Jupiter 

Vemi.s 

Saturn 


Synwlk pertod 
In nvnn 

• ;fisi 

^ im 

mt 

* - 

575i 

UL* 

3 


Synodic: porioit 
Id filvil cLb^ 

779.9787 

115.873 da. 
397,968 di. 
583.9061 da. 
378.11 da. 


The charas given are of the same tj-po as those of the VdsiVftfAa 
Siddhdnta. 


We next turn to the sphencal astronomy of the Paidiia Siddhdnla, 
Wo find that the author of this StVfdAtfir/o knew the true method of finding 
the length of the day. The equation for finding the variation In the 
length of the day is expressed in the form: 

R sin (ascensional difference)-^ R tan 41 tan ft, where 4, is the 
lutitude of the stahon and h the sun's declination. 

In this Siddhanid. we firet find the rough rules for the 
of the eclipses. The lunar trcliplic limit is stated to be 13* and the sum 
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of ilip s€z mi-diameter ol tiic moon and the shadow is assnmed to be 55', 
riu- dtffcifnce of tfmir s«mi-diametf!T5 h zi'. HeiiCe th*? semi-dhuneter 
ft (he nK.wn a r/ and that of the shadow 3ft'. Ilie ntle for findini' tin* 
akshavalana is also very rou^li. Tt is the angle hedween the great ciinles 
joining the rentn; tif the moon to the coltstial pole and to Uie north point 
ot the obseni-er on Ihi* horizon, and is gjvcn as ■*■*<» ^ 

zeivitli distmict.* of the int>on and the latitude of the station tairng expressed 
in tlegrees. This is a very rough mle. 

In the treatment of the solar eclipses, w'e hnd that [jsirallas in longi¬ 
tude exprt^ssed in time, i.r. the time by which the obsm'er’s apparent 
instant of conjunelicm diiTers from die inshmt of the new mcxjjj, is given 
as glfgiik^^ where one gbafika= of a day and the 

horiiontal poiajlox of any planet is supposed to be of its daily motion. 
This also is a very rough ntic. 

The sutn of the semi-diameters of the moon and the aim wti.s assumed 
to 1 m* 35'» Hence the diameter of the aun was taken as iS^. 

Tlie above is a fairly complete account of the old Paulin Siddhdnia 
as given in the It did not hint at the opicyclic theory, 

but it shows distinct imjyroveroent on the old Vd'iisbfhft Siddhanla. 'rhis 
was also a foreign system of astronomy, wliether fireetc or Babylonian. 

We next take up the Romakit Siddkdntu^ This is also sumoiaiized 
by Varahamihini in his Panckimddhintikd^ It distinctly bears a Creek 
name and represents perhaps the sum total of Gm-k astronomy tran.^ 
mitted to India. Tile hmi-solar mean motions an* stated in the most 
concise manner by Varaha thus: " The Itioi-solar yuffa of tho Romaka 
comprises 2,830 years: in them IhtTV are x,050 adhitrta.'KHf ami 16.547 
omitted lunar days.*' From this we infer that in 2,850 shears there 
are 10.40.953 (uvil days and 3,520 synodic months. I'hc w.'ar is thns 
exactly of 365 da. 14' 48" as accepted by Rolemy. The length of tlie 
synodic month = 29 da. 31' 50" S'" 37^ = 21).5305816 days. .According 
to Ptoieroy the length of the synodic month is 29 da. 31' 50" 8*" so''. 
The Romaka synodic month agmes morr closely with Aryabhata I, 
according to whom its Irngtii^ 29.530582 days. 

The length of the anomalish'c month is expressed as da.= 
3;.554 days. Tlic moon's motion in onomally per day -13* f 53 " 3 ^^"' 
35" 51' 45 “' .According to Ptolcm3’ this is 13* 3 *^ 53 " 5 ^"^ 3 ®* 3 ®’'* 

It is evident that in respect of the lengths of the ^odic and adomaUstic 

II —45 
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months, Paulisft, Rotnaka lUid Az^'iibtuitn 1 nic \'^ry nearly in agree* 
ment. This is due to the fact that the fattlisa and the Romaka Siddhantas 
were exiioundcd hy Latadeva/ one of djc first pupils of Ai>'abha|a 1/ 
The longitude of the sun's apogee is stated to be 75": according to 
IHoIemy it was 65^ Here aisti we see the \tork of the e a pounder* 
but Aryabhata f's longitude of the sun's apogee is 78*, It is thus a com- 
pioTnisc between the old figure of Kornaka and that of Atyabhafa 1. the 
teacher of the expounder, 

Tlie sun $ et^uatioiis of the centre are given as follows: 

nr^rtra <tl UHUniiUy ... ya- 

E<iii»Uon CR«nw]a> H‘4^' 6r j/- ^ j- HJ' 

Equation .'Piolmy; 35' 

t have quoted above Un; corresponding equations from Ptolemy to 
bring out the change made by the Indian expounder or caiistxl in, tian* 
nussion from the original source, 

Thi‘ moon's equations arc as follows t 


Ofisnew 01 Uiomaiv ij' jo* ,,3* to* 

EquiUnt. .Runati, , r ,* *3- y y y y 

EqtutiiMt iPtoIemjr) t*ii‘ 1* 19* igT jo" 4" S' 4'4^'30* 4* 5»’ 

VV^ cannot say why Romaka equations are slightly different from 
those given by Ptolemy. 

Again the revolutions of the moon's nodes are stated to be in 
1. 63 .Jtr days; hence one revolution takes place m 0,7156 days and 7 
hours. According to Ptolemy this is about 6,756 days and ir hours 
Accordmg to Aryabliala I it is 6.794I.74051T da,\'s. 

v'j/t*-*, “ longitude is the same as in t!ic PattUia 

fne paralkx in Lidtudc is lawn afi= 

u H,t, rT"^ r,r'7.: honwmat paraiiax of the moon 

‘ S, . ^ ■'‘ivo bt«n unable to trace 

to 3* ^t<?snatitode of the moon is taken in this Suldhanta 

LtT ? accurdinR to Ptolcmv 

this IS Jbaiu 5 «r 300 .^ Th? nu-an iwnii-dwniacre of ll» sun oral the 

Ptolein)' states them 

lit th, C M? - 7®'*' *™’*'- practfcaUy finishes the account 

«_«>ven tn the Pmch«^l,i„ukii. It ««, 
n« treat of fte five other planets ami represents a most fraeineninrv 
and incomplete transmission of Greek astronomy gmeniary 

‘t»n«l«e.. » n, IE., tyf c.s^ Gin,, f. .01. 
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Tile last work that wc have to survey in this period of the hktor^i' of 
Hindu astronomy is the old Surya Siddhdttta. A sunnnaiy of a work 
of this name is given also in the PanchaiidilhdnUMd, but this abridge¬ 
ment of Variha cannot be taken to represent the old Surya 5 fiffd/raj»/a 
as it existed be (one Varaiut« I bax^e proved elsewliete that be burrowed 
the entire sot of astrononiica) constants from Arj'ahhata I's drdhardtrika 
system as also the epicydic llieot\' from him,* As die writer of a 
practical treatise on astronomy' he must give to the world something 
which could be safely relied on by the subaetjueot astronomers as pro¬ 
ducing agreement between the calculated and observed places of planets. 
But this be has not done. Varalia's 5 i>yu SiddMnta being thus useless in 
giving us the exact nature of liie old Siirya Siddhdnia. we have to turn 
to the modem book and try to find the oldest strata iu it. We can 
actually find two distinct planets ty' theories in the second chapter, the 
first of which is a cnider planetary theory which is followed by the 
regular epicyclic dieory. Tlie first few* stanzas run as follows: 

” Forms of time, of iu^'isible shape, stationed in the zodiac, called 
the conjunction {iigkrncheha}, apsis {nmndochctm} and die node {pdta}, 
are the causes of the morion of the planets. The planets, attached to 
these beings by cords of air, are drawn away by them, with the right 
and left I land, fore ward or backward, according to nearness, towards 
their own pbces. A. wind, morwwxT, calted provector (pravafia) imptds 
them towards their apices (iicAc/iu): being drawn away backward and 
loreurard. they proceed by a varying motion. When the planets, drawn 
away by their apices (turA^cAtt), move fort ward In iheir orbit, the amount 
of morion so caused is railed their excess (dbana): when they move 
backward, it is tlieir deficiency 

This represents a system of astronomy prior lo and quite distinct 
from the epicydic astronomy. The uckcha is conceived as of two classes, 
the first, Ac mandochcha. in Ae case of the sun and Ae moon, means 
the apogee, where this angular motion is slowest, and in Ac case of other 
planets it is tho apheh'ou fioinl of Ac orbit. The oAcr type of «e/jcA<» 
is Ac iighro^kclts (the apex of quick motion>, ^vhk:h in the case of 

‘ '* Jlfy4blLiiti.‘« Lo*t Woffc," ay P. C, Sen Oti|ita in iJia BnUfHn o( thr C«3L'utta Xtnthp- 
m&Uuil Sact^lr. Vcl, xjtUi, New. ? nnd 3 Sw diw P C. Sun Cnpt»'* tiitin<liir,rinrt If* llw 
Cnlcultjt Unlwrtity TCiprint rti llutig™!** TiunnLuinp etf ihp SSrra 'iiitiSkdut* 

■ TtiwuJjtOoii ftl U«! S"OVt SiddhSniM (Catciitta), pp 34-55- 
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the superior pktieia, eointides the mfcaji place of the son, and in that 
ot the inferior planets, is an unanimity point ino^'tng mtiiid the earth with 
tile same angular velocity as the ariguLir velocity of the plan ft round 
the suu; its diteetton from the earth is always parallel to the line joining 
the sun and the iaferior planet.’ Tlie p^tn means the ascending nodi? of 
the orhit. 



Wc first proceed to explain the action of ihe mantiochchas on the 
niean position of the planets. 

Let be the circular orbit of the .sun or the moon round the 

earth E. U the postfioti of the god of 
mondothchtt who is supposed to be sitting 
there facing E, the earth. W'beii the mean 
phinet is anywhere at M in tJic half drde 
of UMN, it ts dniwii to a point P which b 
nearer ht 1), the jmU or ratiier the dis¬ 
placement is HIP and is negative: hence 
according to this thcoryf the tt^uation of 
the centre is negative from die apogee U 
to the perigee N, In the other luilf ciidc 
N P' U, the pull B exerted hy the left 
hand, the mean planet M' k drawn for¬ 
ward to the point F, and the ciiuatioii of 
tho centre k now positive. Thus so tar 
ns the ctviiudur of the equation was concerned, this cnide theory ivaa 
deemed siifiicienl. Tlic mean motioc was thought to be produced by 
the planets being beaten by a.stDrisitw as dcscrilied in the Swrvii Siddhanta, 
^p. I, 25 -a 6 . The strings of air by which the god of apogee produced 
^e dtsplacements wete green the name praaaha. It k further evident 
that the Ideas of attraction • and the conscvpient ' dkplacenici.t' were 
not fully dwtmgui^ed. To sum up, dik represents a syistem of a.strorvomy 
which only rccogniied the rnequalifies due to apsis and tabuLited the equa¬ 
tions according to the position of the nnan planet relative to the apo^v, 
^ ^ consider the other planetary u«;<|iiiiJity. and thk 

was c^dered to take place under the attxucfion of the god of i^ighfa or 
the q^k apex. The old^ theory of the modem Ixmlc also tolls us that 

god al^ draw-s the planet toward,s himself. Tins k now scoaralelv 
liliLstmtod for inferior and superior planets. panittiy 

' i And 85-06, 
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SfOURA OF tNFESIOR PL-U?ETS 

Lot E, H, V be Ihe positions respectively of the earth, the sutt Wid 
an infrrior planet in imperior conjunction* From ihe ihie EHO, cut off 
ES equal to HV, the radius of the orbit of V; then S is tire position of 
the fjgAra of V. After some days let E' and V' be die positions of the 
earth and the inferior planet. From E' draw E'S' equal and ijarnhcl to 
HV''! then S' is the new position of the iijihra* 



Tile mfeiior planet is seen from E' in the dirw'tion E'V"* The S^kra 
god has, as it were, drawn the mean inferior planet from the direction 
E'H to the direction E'V'* and the dispbeanent produced is measured 
by the arc HM shown in the figure and is in the direction of S'—tlio 
lineE’H is, as it were, turned towards E'S' to the position E'V'. In other 
positions of E, V and S the dispbeetnents due to ^ghra ate also readily 
explained. 

StCriRA OF SITSSIOR Pt,At*ETS 

Let E, H, J be the positions of tin- earth, the sun and a superior 
pbnet at conjunction. Let E' and J' be Uie poesitions in the respective 
orbits of the earth and superior pbnet after some days. The superior 
pbnet b now soon in the diretrtfon E'J’ from E', From E' draw E'O 
paralh-t to EHJ and E'J, equal and jxirulU!l to HJ'* Here the stgkra 
Is H. The planet, instead of being seen io the direction E'Jj, b actuaUy 
seen from E' in the direction E'J', This dlspbcenietit due to the Sighru 
H k represented by the angle J'E'J, or the are J,M shown in the figure, 
Tlie turning of the line E'J, into the positbn E'J' is towards E'H of the 
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sighra. Stmiliirfy, in other [Xksitions of E, H and J, the cii£[>]acenients 
due to sighra readily explained. 



It is evident that the imagined dfsplarcmcnts due to this god of 
sighra are towards himself and arc sometimes positive and somc' 

times negative. 

The state of die dovckipintmt of astroiromy is apparently pre-cpi- 
cyclk. It shows that both the planetary inequalities were separated, 
however imperfect this separation might have been, l^tolemy might 
claim that it was he who first separattid the twofold planetaiy> inequalities/ 
hut his claim to origifiolity sliould now' be set ustde, Bven Hipparchus 
b now regardiKl more as a verifkT and coirector of the Babylonian 
astronomy than as the maker of a new science.* 

Having finished our e.KpIanation t)f the older plan eta ly theory of 
Siirya Siiidhattla as to the action of tin- gods of i»enda and on the 

motion of the planels, W'e timi to the action of the pafas or the ascending 
ndde^, which is thus dcscribt-d : 

In like manner, also, the node Rdhu, by ite proper (own?) force 
causes the deviation in btitiide {tAksbepa) of the moon and the other 
planets, northward and southward, from their point of declinalion (opa- 
krama), 'Whm in the half orbit Ix^hind the planet, Uie node causes it to 
deviate northward; when hi the half orbil in front, it dmw-s it away 
soulhwarti. In the case of Merouiy and Venus, however, when the node 
is thus situated with regard to the conjunction {sigkra), these two planets 

* TMbAiit, InttCMini^lioik ia PairkmiJdk4ntiAi, p, UL 

* m*tnry ol Aibnoinujr, aoJjvkiiiiau AjirowiBiT. Miiniiiua 

■bg [R hi] iiitrtxJuciitMi in rhi> ot Sj-niwru ttparrialM Hic lnardliijiij> cbini* u( 

|*U)lpni}r 
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art rat^d to deviate in latitude, in the manner stated, by the attraction 
exerted by the node upon iJie conjiinctioii 

This statement henj unmistakably means the aseeiiding nude. lit 
the case oi the mferior planets a very ^eut adv.iiice was made when 
their celestial latitude could Ih.* recognized as depending on the distance 
of tire sfgAra from the node. This step innst luive liad a long hktory 
bt'hind it which is now lost. 

Wc omit the next three stanzas which are unim|xmtujit; the nejrt 
two are: 

’* The motion ol tlie planets is of fight kinnis: retTOgrade {vakra], 
somewhat retrogmde (aniina^d), transverse {kutila), slow {mandii)^ 
verjf slow (waafffl/(Tr(r),_cven {sama), also very swift [ati^ghra) and tliat 
called swift (^ighraf. Of these, the veiy swift that called 

swift, die slow, tlif verj' sl<*w, the oven—all these five are forms of the 
motion called direct (ppi); the somewhat relmgrade » rctrogTado.’' 

The concluding portion of the last steTi7.a Iras not tn-t n properly 
translated by Burgess, The last sentence should have been; '' WTiat anc 
retrograde motioiw have In-en (■imineraleil In proximity to amtvakfa 
motion/' The last sianzii meatis tliat die last five skirls of motion enn- 
meraterl in the twelfth stanza are direct and the first three arc retrograde, 
Bcigess's observation on this is worth quoting. He saj's: “ This minute 
dassificalinu of the phases of n planet's inotrou is <|iiUe gratiiitous, so far 
ns this Siiiiihattia is conremed. for the lemrs here given <lo not occur 
afterward in the text." We think he contd have also said that the 
conception of die gods of manda and sighra for explaining planetary 
inequalities wa,s equally so. Bui we hold with reason that these eight 
W'ays of planctaiy motion are a retir of a forgotten hustoiy of Hindu 
astronomy. Such eight-way motions of planets are thus referred to by 
Brahmagupta: 

A person who has said Lhat Aryabhata knew the cight^W'ay niolions 
of planets has made an incorrect statememt."* 

Again of these- eight-waj'‘ motions w-e find two tesed in the Paiicka- 
siddhantika, chapter XVITI. which describes wliat ts known as graka- 
chara (the comse of planets). These are the vakra anti amwakra 
motions; the latter motiori, spoken of as taking plate after the ttakra 
motion (retrograde motion), is. according to the literal meaning of the 
term anttvakra^ when the planet is reaching the next stationary point, 

* f1urj!]C^, u„ 

” xi. Cf. aJjpq th^ vill. t5''l^i 4nd 

L'vmiiTiinntaTy the>ww from Vfiildb& 
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Tile next of our Siddhdnta run^ as fnllinvs* " By r<Ktson of 

this and lhai rale af motion, from day lo day, the (ilaiiets tinis rome into 
accordance ^^ith their observed places tdrii }—this their coircction, I shall 
carefully explain.'* 

The tninslafkin, tbotigh not very e.xact. yet sufllctenlly conveys tlu' 
idea.* After these iiitroflucinrj' words one would tiatumJly expect that 
the atithor would give us tables of equations of apsis of alt the planets, 
and in the cases of the * star planets ' the dlHerent stages of tJbeir eight¬ 
way motions together with their anucnmts in dtJfermit periods of time. 
Instead of tJiis we perceive ilio hand of the iiiter^ioULtor breaking the 
continuity of the topiic and ail on a stiddun bringing in n table of sines 
copied verbatim from the Arynbho^yat' and how to use it for finding the 
sine and the vosipe of any given arc and Ihc cnnvtrsi' prrK-Jiss; die mctltod 
of finding the sun's dedinafion; how to find anomalies of apsis and of 
the ifg/ira; the dimensions of the epicycles of either class of the pbnclsr 
the methods for the calcuktion of the equations of apsis and of the iifihra 
and liow to ajjply thetn^ the mediods of caleiilating the instaittaneous 
daily motions of pUnrds both for the apsis and the Ughra borrow^'d 
respectively from kiyabhapt 1 and Brahiiiagupta.* Then suddt'nly the- 
older planetnry theory is suffeiied to remain in its onginaJ form, vix: 

** When at a great distance fmm the con junction [Sghrocheiia}, a 
planet, having its substance (body i) drawn to iAe kfi and right hy slacft 
chords, comes 1lu:u to have a retrograde motion." 

The older theory of cords of air of the gods of manda and Mghra has 
tieeii spared by the interpolator. The shuua shows a nsci^nition of the 
ket dial in case of a superior pbnet liie tetrogntde motion takes 
place near about tl]e op|>usitJoni, and iii the case uf nn inferior planet 
Hfsir about its inferior conjunction. How this old stan^ could be per¬ 
mitted by the interpolator to rerruUn in the book with all its vagueness 
secans to us a mysietj'. In every preceding stanxa is dr^acribed Ihc 
explanation of the retrograde motion under the i^picyclic theorj'. After 
tins VfO can no further find any trice of the older theory left in it. 

Ttiis finishes our account of the planetary theory of the old Siirva 
Siddhdnta. It liad undoubtedly the methods of cak'iilnting ihc eclipses 
and soUing sotne problcjus in spbtriral astronomy, but we have no way 
of knowing what these methnads were in this dd Siirya Siddhanta as they 
have all been supplanted by those of Ary'ahhata I and Brahmagupta. 

* Ar>'at>hi 4 ti'*' 'Jilms ot tier af 60" Si wrotiit, nrhilc ilKwr rrf ni ithTitwng ii p iM ■>iii 
Rka]ik:ani il «rfs wrnmlit. 

’ P. C 1nirEj4tii^liLin Ui thr Smiya pj;?, nx-nurt. 
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As to this planetaij' theory, it was a mere recording of some pknetaij' 
mhW derived from oUscrwition, with the help of which the positiotis of 
planets could be found to a certain degree of approidmation. The lirao 
when this old Surya Siddhaata came to India was about 4JOO A,D, and 
very probably it held its place ol honour tilt 409 when Aryabhata 1 

began to teach the eplcyclic astronomy, and with him began the age of 
the Sdeiitihc Hindu asrionomy. 


III. ScreNTtFic Hinod Astkomomv and Aryabhata J 

The scientific Hindu astronomy dates from the year 499 A.D. when 
Aiyabhala I of Kusumapura (Pataliputia or Patna), at the age of 23, 
began to teach astronomy to bis pupils. As to the history of his science 
he says: 

'* Tlie spotless jewel of true knowlisdge which lay so long sunk in 
the ocean of knowlfjdge—both true and false, has been raised by me 
therefrom by lusing the boat of my ovvn mtelligoncc, by the grace of Cod 
whom ! woisliip. 

“ The same science which was alwa5's true and went by the name 
of Svdv^Ttibhuva is now set forth under the name of .Trynh/rrifiyu. Loss 
of religioiLS merit and longevity w’ill bo the sham of tlie person who will 
vilify it by malicious critidsms.''* 

The first of the above two stanzas rjuoted indicates that by making 
use of a huge mass of records of observations, some of which were correct 
and Olliers incorrect, Aryabhata I derived the true science of astronomy, 
by the grace of God wliom he worshipped. That his God was Brahma 
he has made clear in the introductniy staiiica tn his Daia^tikd: hence his 
science, coming as it did, according to him. as an inspiration from 
Brahma, was the true of old under the name Avya- 

bkafiya. 

If there had been before Atyahhstta 1 siny lirahma-stddhSntu which 
was alw'uys mie, we should certainly have got an account of it from 
Vaiihamihira. The Paiidmaka SiddhdiUa as described in die Patitha- 
siddhdnUka cannot stand any comparison witli the Aryabhatiya, the 
former being a mere beginning, white the latter is in the fully developed 
state of a science. Hence we conclude that the entire astronomical 
science as set forth in the Aryahhaftya was developed by Aryabhata I 
himself. He cannot again be taken to have derived his science either 
■ P C Sen GuxrtJi. of.. |l. suivia. 

^ 4>-5a. 
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from, the old Surya Siddhanta or from the Romaka SiddhdHta. We 
should have likieti mucli to know what was the * ocean of knowk-dge 
con taming truth and error which formed the [>;ists of his science^ and 
how he eliminated the errors and adopted tlic correct data for building 
up his scionce. He was a siitfahdra or a WTitcr of meic statements of 
results, and not an cicpoondcr. Hence if w'c took for such details, we 
must be disappoitiled. Wc gather that Aiyabha^ 1 was not a borrower 
from any previous scientific writer—that he was perfectly or^iiiat as 
regards his new science. 

Amongst his direct ptijiiis wc find the meution of Pa^^uiadgasvami, 
Lahideva. Ni^Sanka and others. One Bh^kara, whom we refer to as 
Bhaskara 1 , was perhaps also a direct pupil of Aryabhata I, or he might 
be a pupil of his direct pupils; he was the author of thi- La^huhhdakai^yii 
and the Mahdbhdskimya, which treat of Aryabhiipi Ts system of 
astronomy, and ntso wrote a rommcntaiy' on tluf Arytibhafiya. He is 
menijoned by Prithudaka (786 of Saka era or @(>4 A.D.) in his com¬ 
mentary on stanisa 2O, chapter X of the Brahttia-sphufa-siUiihUntti* of 
Brahmagupta. Of die direct pupils of Ar^’iibhafa I, Lafadeva, the 
expounder of the old Romaka and the Pauliia Siiidhiintas, got the 
appellation of Sarvasiddhdnta-gur:*. i.e. teacher of all the systems of 
Of his other pupils of lesser hime we do not find mention 
in any available works, Lalla. the auflior of Ihe Sishyailhivnddkida, was 
also regarded os a direct pupil of Aryahliuta I by the late Mm. Stidliakoia 
Dvivedi, but 1 have proved conclusively tinit his tImG was 748 A.D.* 
Hence he was not a direct pupil of Axy^bliafu I. This is all that we 
have been able to fmd about Aryabhata 1 and his pupils. 

Wg have already said that .Aryabhafa T w'os oiiginaJ in tlie con¬ 
struction of his new science. A comparison of the ajitrotiomicoJ constants 
of the Greek and the Hindu sjTitems points immistakabb' to the conclu¬ 
sion that the Hindn constants as determined by Aryabhata I and his 
successors are almost in all caswis different from those of the Greeks. In 
respect of the elemenfs, therdbre. the origiimllty of Aiyabhaja and other 
Hindu astronomem will be admitted on all ftands. As regards doctrine, 
the materials available at present make it impossible lor us to ascertain 
what part of it alki belongs to tlir Hindu astronomers. We now proceed 
to set forth the idea of planetary motion as taught by Aryabhata I, 

* Editrd by Mm. BydhAkam [>vrv«dL Bcpanii 

♦ [utrodBctiDU tB apt' Khutf^MHiidyaku fEjia Ttnim.] by R C San Cupta., pp- %xhi- 
xxvill. 
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APl'i.iRENT MOTIONS OF THE BVH i\KI> yiQON 

Aryabhata says, Alt planets inc>ve in eccentrics to their orbits at 
the mean rates of angular motion^ in the direction of the signs of the 
zodiac from their apogees (or aplu:lia) and in the opposite direction from 
their Ughrochchas, 

** The eccentric circles of planets are cf|Ua.l to their cttnccfllrics^ and 
the centre of the eccentric is removed from the centre of the earth. 

'* The distance betwwtn ilie centre of the earth and tlic centre of 
the eccentric is ccjual to the radius of the planet's epicyclej on the ciicuin* 
fcrence (whether of the epicycle or of the cccentrici the planet undoubtedly 
moves with the mean motion,'*’ , 

EOCENTBlC-ClFCUi: CONSTRUCTION 

Here tile centnd idea was tliat there was no doubt ihat the planets 
movet! unifomily in circles round the earth; if the motion appeared to 
be variable, it was due to the fact that tlie centres of such circles (i-d. 
the eccentric ardes) did not coincide with the centre of the earth. 

|.,ct E represent the centre of the earth, APM the sun s tirculoi orbit 
or concentric; let A and I* be the apogee and tlie perigee respectively. 
From EA, cut oil EC equal to the radius of the sun's epicycle. Witli 
centre C and radius equal to EA descrilie the ecccntnc A l^S cutting At 
and AP produced at P^ and A'* Here A* and P are the real apogee 
and perigee of the sun's orbit. Let PM and P^S be any two equal arcs 
measured from 1 ^ and V. 



Tht idea is that the mean planet M and the apparent sun S move 
simultancooslv from P and I*- in the cotmler-clockwise direction along 
the concentric and the eccentric circle respectively. They i^ve with the 
same angular motion and arrive simultaneously at M and S, 

* K 41 tihnyi, 17-119: rf. jdir, It, 

V* 7* 
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Hore EM and CS arc parallel and equal, hence MS is equal and 
pandld Ui EC. Lei SH he drawn perpendicular to EM- 

The angle PEM is the mean anomaly' and the angle P'ES the tnie 
anomaly; the angle SEM is the equation of the centre, and is readily 
seen to be + from V to A' and - from A' to F, Thus as regards the 
character of the equation, the eccentric circle is quite right. We now 
turn to examine how far it is true as to Hit amotmt. 

Let the angle SEM be denoted by E arid the angle PEM 55the angle 

FCS^fl: EP^CP^^u: EC=MS=#>- then tan E = 

JtIJl —p C05 W 

E-^^sin + ^ ^ —..— 

Now the true %'aluc of E in elliptic motion is given by 

E = ( ze— — ) sin U + - e* am 2 0 + ain 3 fl _' 

4 4 

II we now puti&= 2 e—-■ as a first appoximatkm ^ =2c. 

n 4. o 

Hence F— ^se% which is greater than - e* by | e*. In the caM 
2 < 1 * 4 

of the sun, if the \-alue of ^ be correctly taken, the error in tbe co’cfficicnt 
of the second term becomes 4- 3'; similarly, in the case of live moon the 
corresponding error becomes+8'. 

Again if ^ = ae. what is the centre of the eccentric circle is the empty 

focus of tlu‘ ellipse; i e^ the ancient astronomers practically took the 
planets to be moving with uniform regubr morion round the empty fix:u£. 
This was not a bad appoximafion. 

Also ES = i'=iEH approximately. 

T=a (i - ^ cos fl ) 

But in elliptic motion 
r—a (i-etosfl).* 

Hence the error is not very considiimblc here also. This is the way 
in %vhich the ancient astronomers, both Greek and Hindu, sought to 
explain the inequalities m morion of the sun and tlic moon. In the case 


■ GAti^y^i Atbmianiyr p. 
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of the moon, thci« astttinonn;rs hjok the co-t^fficient - - =300' nearly; 

the modem value of it is 37/ nearly. The reason for this has already 
lieen pointed out elsewhere.* that the raoon was observed correctly only 
at of eclipses. At ilie eclipses or syzygics the evcctfon terra of the 
moon's nation diminishes (numerically) the prindpal elliptic temi by 
about 76'. 


EPieveue CONSTRUCTION 

Wc have thus far explained the idea of planetary- motion of the 
ancients under the eccentric-circle construction. The same, however, is 
also explained under tlie epicyclic constroction. 

Let AMr=‘ be the circular orbit of the sun. lm\*ing E the centre of the 
earth for the centre. Let die diacoeter AEP be the apse line, A the 
apogee and P the perigee. Let M be the mean position of the sun in 
the orbit. With M as tlie centre describe the epicycle UNS. Let EM 
cut the epicycle at N and U, Now the constniction for finding S, the 
appiirent sun, is given thusi Make the angle UMS=the angle MEA, 
the arc US is measured clockwise., whereas the arc A to .M is measured 
counter-clockwise. 



From this construction MS is panillei to E.\. If EC be measurcKi 
equal to MS, the radius of the opic^le, along EA towards the apogee, 
then CS is a constant length and C is a fixed point. Hence the locus of 
S is an equal circl^^with centre at C. ThiLS both the cfceentric, and tbo 
cpkycle and the concentric combined, led to the same position and orbit 
ofS. 

‘ Appctkli* I to tlie HhAft49khsdyit^* tEilg. Tnni.) by P. C. Sen C^pto, p, ifr*. 
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It was thus usual to cxplum thi? planetaiy motion under both the 
assiuncd constructions; and both gave the same positlfin for a planet* 
The ecccntric'drcle construction appears to be tlie earlier in the hLstoi]r' 
of astronomy and tlie latter later. If the former construction can 
be traced U» Apollonius of Perga who did so much to devdop the conic 
sections as a science, the reason why he preferred the occenliic dreie to 
the ellipse appears to be eJtiicr that that planetary rx>nstruction was always 
deep-rooted in the minds of men, or that he was carried by the idea that 
the circie was llie most perfect curve,*' We aro inclined to the view 
that the eccentric circle idea \\‘as tTBOSinittcd from Babylonia, to Greece. 
VVe now pass on to consider the Hindu construction for the position of 
superior and tnleiior pUineis. 

Superior Planets: W’ith regard to the five planets, Mercury. Venus. 
Mars, Jupiter and Saturn. Aryabha^ 1 and other Hindu astronomers 
give only one construction for finrling Ihe apparent geocentric position. 
£ach of these ** star planet's " is conceived us having a twofold planehtry 
initial! ty; (0 the inequality of apeis, («) tlie inequality of the ffg/tru. 
W'ith regard to the superior planets, tlic apogee or the 

coincided with the mean position Of the sun. As Varahamiliirii observes; 
** Of the other planets beginning with Mars, the sun is schcallcd 

Let AMSP W the concentric of which tlie centre E is the same os 



that of the earth; A'MjP* the eccentric circle of apsis of a superior pJanct, 
of >^hich the centre is C, A, M, S, P be respectively the apogee. Ihe meoti 
planet, the direction of the sigkra, and the perigee in the concentric; A', 
M „ F' be respectively the apogee, the planet as corrected by the equation 

of apsis, and the perigee in the eccentric. The arc AM^rare ATiI ' MM 
■ xvu, t. ‘ * 
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Ib piar.'iltcl and equal to EC. As used bofote, bodi lljc eccentric and Uic 
concentric are of lEe same radius. 

Here the tnean planet M in the concentric b taken to be deflected to 
M,, owinfi: to the true motion in the eccentric ciicle. Join EM,, cutting 
the concentric at M,, Now let ES be joined and let S' be taken along 
ES, so that 

^ .’flgAra periphery of the planet in degrees 

„ - - 365 

_ Sun's mean distance from the earth 

I’lanet's mean distance from the stm or the earth* 

ES' thiK determined is called the radius of tlie ^ighra epicycle of the 
superior planet. 

With 5 ' as the centre and radius equal to ES or EA describe another 
circU* which b calk'd the eccentric cutting ES produced at S", 

Now measure the an: S“'M3 in the ctccntric equal to SM, in the concentric. 
The apparent superior planet is seen in the direction EM, from the 
earth. This is the construction used in Hindu astronomy for calculating 
tJie geocentric longitude of any star planet. 

It is evident in the case of a superior planet tlmt the eccentric which 
has S' lor the centre and whose ridiiis=EA = R, the standard radius 
for any drciilar orbit, is the mean orbit of the planet and S' the mean 
posib'on of the smi. In other wurds. in the case of a superior planet 
the iighra eccentric represents the mean orbit round the sun. 11 the 
parallcLugram CES'C' be constructed, then an equal circle described 
with C' as the centre is the apparent eccentric orbit of the superior 
planet, 

In the actual method for caJcolating the geocentric longitude of 
a ‘ star planet' there arc four operations given, (he first two of which 
have tile effect of changing the arc MA or ratlier the point A.* The last 
two op<-‘rations relate to the two displacements MM, and M,Mj. We 
have here followed solely the constniction by the eccentric circles; the 
same geocentric position of a superior planet could be equally well 
obtained by die cpicyclic constroction. In describing the construction 
for Ending the position of an inferior planet we shall follow the epicyclic 
construction only. 

' P, C. S*ri» Ovptik TnirtlMltoti ol the irfahluiityii, KiUt^ie4, pp. jS*jS, «/ th* 

D«|^tni4nl (ft LtiUti. Vet XVI. 
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Itiferior PlanGtst Let E be the ipentre of earth, AMS the orbit of 
a mean inferior planet or the mean sun, EA the directioii of the apogee 


V 



of apsis and ES that of the ffgAra. Ttte inequaiity of the apsis takes the 
mean geocentric pUuvet from M to M,, SO that MM, is ^ralld to EA, 
Let EM, be joinwi cutting the concentric at M,; M, is taken as the 
centre of the figAra epicycle or the real circular orbit in which the apparent 
planet moves. 

With M, as the centre and the radius of the inferior planet's Ughm 
epicycle as radius, describe the circle MVU which is here the figArd 
«|3ic3fclc or the tkiI circular orbit. In it draw the radius M,V parallel 
to ES; then V is the geocentric position of the inferior planet, 

Hera the first d^lacement MM, is due to the inequity of ap.ys 
and is for findm g the position of M^, centre of die real cimilat orbit, 
llu* idea was that Uie apparent pkinct moved In a circular orbit of 
which the centre was very near the mean position of the sun. The first 
operation in this eonstnictioii was calculated to determine the centre of 
this so-called ctreukr orbit of an inferior planet. 

The Sighra of an inferior planet moves round Uie earth at ihe same 
mean rate in which the inferior planet moves round the sun; hence tlic 
line ES in the figure Ls aiw'ays parallel to the line joining the sun to the 
n»-an heliocentric Inferior planet and in our constmetion it is pomllef 
to M ,V / 

Snch in brief is an outline of the Hindu idea of pHanefary’ motion as 
taught bj' Aryabhata 1 and his snecessors, In order to avoid complexity 
we have omitted the details. In our paper on " Aryabhata *’ (pp. 45-52) 
we have indicated bow the hvofold inequality was separated in the case 
of a superior planet by ihe ancients. In the case of inferior pLinets, the 

• P, C_ Sfn CiUptai. Trwx^tioti t»f KMmhHyd. fj. pp. 
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metluHl pt!rhaps was thiif of finding by obscn'ation when and tvbcit 
their greatest eastern and wesrem elotigatioiis trom the mean position of 
the sun were tiqual, Tliese were the wsal metliods of the oneients and 
there is no doubt that the Hindu astranomurs followed the satne tnelhods 
in finding the elements of die orbits anew. 


SPUERICJU. ASTKOWOMY OF ARVAnttATA I 
That the foregoing account of the planetary motion is entirely due to 
Aiynbhafa I w-il) be evident Inm a study of stanzas 17-35 of the Kata- 
kriyi. We now put down some of the equations of spherical asuonomy 
found in the Aryabhaftya, 

. RccstoxRsinf 

(i) R sin R.A.= - 


(») R sin hi 


R sin 01 3 c R sin I 


These are tire two equations for finding the right asccnaon and decli¬ 
nation of any point on the ecliptic of w’luch the longitude is t. Here <!> 
and are the obliquit)- of the ecliptic and the dediimtion of the point. 
The first rale b given in Goia, 25, and Ihu second b indicated in it. 

. , R X R sin (tt >: R sin h 

(m) R sin (ascensional difiCTence)- 

{Golft. abt 

Here (]) is tlic latitude of the station, h the stin's declination. The 
above throe rules coupled with stanza 37 of Gota indicate the method by 
which the duratiou for the rising of the signs of the /oduic may be found, 
(iw) R sin (attitude of the sun} 

R sin (time from sunrise) x R 6 « R COS < \i 
= RxR 

{Gola, @8) 

Thb is a rough eqiiaticm connecting the iiltitude of the sun and tiie 
time elajjsrd since sunrise. The correct equation U foimd iti the PaAcha- 
sitldhatitika, IV. 45-47, which. 1 trust, was first found by .Aryabhata's 
pupils. Varihamihira was nowhere original in his PanchasiddlMrttika.' 

The next stanza (29) teaches how to find the which Icrt 

to the correct altazimuth equation by subsequent writers, specially 

'!>. C G«pl»- IftOoUoetjBM to tl*9 S^ryit SidJkiuln (BHrg»*i TmuUtkw^. 

pp. XX, 9cdi- 

1 J ~47 
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Braiumgupfa (6s8 A.D.) and Bhajikara It (ti^o A.D,). The niO^xl 

iKluation obtained by Aryabhapi 1 wa^ 

/ 1 o ■ f , . t 1 ^ siitwxR sin I 

(v) K sm (suns aropdittidu) =-— 

{Goia. y>) 

(wf) R sin (altitude of the sim in the prime veiticaU 
K sin 0) X K sin J x K cos <f) 

~ R cos x“R“5m^r ■ 

{Cola, 31} 

These equations were correctly obtained by Aryabhata I. His rules 
for parallax in longitude and latitude are contained in stanzas 33'34i 
but ate not intelligible owing to the Lanlt)' nature of the text. 

Stanza 35 teaches us how 1o perform the dfikkarma operations. 
Tile nde for aksha link karma h appoxlrnately correct, while that for 
uymta drikkarma is wrong. 

Stanzas 39-40 accurately express the angular diameter of the earth's 
shadow at the moon's orbit and 4.1 and 43 teach the method of finding 
lull durations of eclipses and of total obscuration. 

As his role for ^yutrd drikkarma is incorrtxd, his rule for the dyana 
valana is also mcorrect. This finishes the account of Aryabhata f's 
spherical astronomy. 

Wc shall exhibit later ou a comparison of the astronomical constants 
of Aryalthata 1 and Brahmagupta and Ptolemy. The next astronomer 
worth mentioning was VarShamihira. 

VAftX.HAtfll£EaA 

As I have said before, Varaha has no origijialtfy in astronomy. His 
redaction of the old Suryu Siddhanta is a wholesale bonowuig from 
Aiyahhala I’s ardharatrika system of astronomy and hr mdJiods is also 
borrowed from liim.* But his work is valuable from tlie viewpoint of 
the hfetory of Hindu astronomy. He mentions the nauw of many 
astronomers before him. They are: (i) Latadeva nr Latachirya, who 
was a dirvet pupil of Aryabhafa i, (a) Siiiihivcharya, of whom we know 
very little except that he took the astronomical day to begin from sunrise 
at Laiika.* (3) Aryabhata I, (4} Pmdyumiia. who studied the motions of 
M.trs and Saturn, and {5) Vijayaaandi, who made special observations 

* P, c. Sra Gqiila, TnlmrfucUaii ibs Sbytt lip Ut-^i 
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of the pknd Mertury.' This Vij{iy;iiiandl vnis the author of a Vasishfha 
l^ddhania, perhaps a revision of the old Vasv^htha Siddhanta of the 
PaUckasiddMniikd,* as we learn from Brnhirmiirupta. W'e are not oiiite 
certain whetfitT Pradyumna and Viiajunaiwlf were prior to Ar^'abhala 1. 
The other two writers mentioned hy Brahmagttpla in this conneetion 
are Srishc^ and Vishnudiandra wlm were respectively the authoni of 
the new recasts of the Romaka and the Vdsink/ha SiddhSntas. According 
to S, B, Dlkshita,' a book named Vdsiskiha Siddhdnta has been published 
in Benares w'lueh uicntious the name of Vishjpuchaudra, Both these 
writers, Srishciia and Vtshniiciiandra, lived after Aryabhata I, as they 
liortowed much from him. 

QRSIJMAGL'PTA 

Tlie next astronomer that we nctti consider is otidoubtt-rlly Brahma¬ 
gupta (Ixjiti 508 A.D.h He w'Totc his Brdhma-sphuta-siddhdnla at the 
age of thirty and his other book, (he Khandakhddyaka, was written in 
665 A,D, when he was sixty-seven years old. This second work teaches 
easier tnctliods of computation of the longitude of planets according to 
Aryabhata t's drdhardtrika sj'stcm of astronomy. In his first wnrk we 
find that he Itas corrected all tijc erroneous methods of Aryabhata I, and 
has in more than one place corrected the longitude of the nocltfs, apogees, 
and other astrofiomical dements of planets. Indeed after Aiyabhaia I 
the next name is undoubtedly Brahmagupta, who coming 135 years 
after tlic former did not find much space left for the development of 
Hindu astronomy, Tims, being jealous of the great fame of Arj-abhati I, 
he made some unfair criticisms of his work. Htiwcvcr Bralimagupta's 
other chief achievements were: 

(l) Ending the instantaneous daily motion of planets affected both 
by the rnamla and Sighra rneciualsti^ 
siddkdnta. II). 

(3) Finding the corn’d equations for parallax iti longitude and 
Lititude {JWd. v. 2-5), 

(3) Finding the altitude of the sun on the S.E. and S.W, verticals 

on any day (/hid, iii. 54-56). 

(4) More correct equations for the Drikkarmas (Ibid. vi. 3 ' 4 J' 

(5) More correct expression for the ualanas (Ibid. iv. 16-18). 

■ XVIll- * Bfdhma^fpkula^iiddhAntM^ xt 

* p. Tht ^iddkdnf* 

him wm ifotjlWltd by Viihlhyi^vwl PtvHwJ DuIm*. Bcmjwm. iSafl 
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(6) TcAching llic mort: correct methcxli oi iotorpolationby using tlie 
secood differences {Khandahh&dyaka, bi. 8, 

Indecd.his piediixJs etc., hav« been accoptjtid by all the subsequent 
famous astronomeni like Bbaskara II A.D.) as also by tlte new 

redactions of the dddhdutas (niodeni) which are held as reveklians. 

We do not propose to attempt for the present to describe the works 
of other Hindu astronomers of iame in liie domain, of this science. 

StiOUUNlAS AS BEVELATJONS 

In the foregoing: mview 1 have not said anj,'tiiiiig as to the posiuoti 
of these books in Hindu astronomy. In my introduction to the Calcutta 
University rcprinl of Burgess's translation of the SiddMnta, I have 
establisbi^ that this liook belongs to no dermitc time and is valueless from 
a bistuncal point of view. It has bad a composite growth ffom 4110 to 
1105 A.D. The oilier exiant Siddhdntas are also dependent on the writ¬ 
ings of our famous astronomers from the time of Atyabhala I to that of 
Brahmagupta. These works arc more or less of a fragioentary i-haractcr 
and hence incomplete. Some of these have been published by Mm. 
Vindhyesvari Prasad Dvivedi of Benares, These are the Sornri 
Stddhdnla, the Brahma Siddhanta of tlic $dkalya Paifd#fiaAa 

Hiddhdttla of the Viihnttdharmottara PurSna, the Vriddfia Vdsishtfia Sid- 
dhinta, etc. The authors of tliese books have not only done injustice 
to our great astroiiamc^rs, Aryabhata I and Ills pnpib, Varuhamihim, 
Brahmagupta4 etc,, but to some extent to themselves as well by hiding 
their ovi'n iiamis ;ind times, We arc not enabled even to honour them 
where honour is their due. If we examine tlic third book named aliove 
critically, we readily enme to the condusioti that it represents almost a 
wholesale borrowing of the important portions of the Brdhma-sphuta- 
^ddhdnla of Brahmagupta, and tliat by a person who had ab.sohitcly no 
pretension to originaJity and whose st^'le of Sand^rit appears hidierous, 
A similar examination of the next book would lead us to the conctusion 
that it was written by some unknown person after the time of Bhaskaia IL 
We must .stale here that .Iryahhaja I vitls the author of the two 
distinct systems of astronomy, ihe audayika and the drdhardtiitia. In 
the first the a.stTOnomit:a] day begim at the mean sunrise at Lanka and 
in ttic other it begins a I the mean midnight. The matter has lieeii fully 
dealt with in my introduction to the English translation of the Khmtda- 
khddyalea^ pp. x-xvi. The Aryaliliafiya of Aryabhata I teaches* the 
mtdayiko system and tht Khandakkddyaka the ardhardfrika system. 
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the OEICINAUTV OF HINDU ASTltONOMY 
The diite of siTcntific Hindu astronomy is 4^1 yt-ars after the Saka. 
era, or .jfjy A-D.. the time of Aryabhata I; but can show that it » 
not a wholesaJe bonowiiig either Ifoni the Babylonian or the tireek 

science, ^ 

First of all, in phmetary theory the term ^ghra or the apex of 
(juick motion ' has not the same meaning as ' caajimcdon.* with which 
it has been identified, Tlien the term mundochcha, the point or * apex 
of slowest motion/ does not mean a point furthest from the earth as 
* apogee ' does, though uckchu means * a higli place, Titus the meaning 
of the term iiif/irMftr/jfl or mawlochcha should sihow some originality 
of idea of the Hindu astronomers. We arr not urging that the Hindu 
cpcydijC astrotiomy, as it was developed by Aryabhata 1 and his pupils, 
was eptite uninfluenced by Babylonian and tireek sciences as they came 
to India, The diief difheuky in finding out how far the Hindu astrom 
omers were original as regards planetary theory appjears imsmmount* 
able. As we have already said, they were §Uifitkdr{ts or writers of 
aphorisms, who have only stated their results, but not the methods 113 
which they obtained them, Tlit'se melliods w^cre at first transinitted 
tlirough generations of teachers, and in the course of ages they were all 
lost, Aryabhata 1 has condescended to give only one stanza as regards 
his astiononiical methods t “ The day-rnnker has been determined from 
the conjunction of the earth (or the horizon) and the sunand the moon 
from her coujunciioins with the sun. In the same way the ' star pL'incts 
have l>een determined from their conjunrtioas with the moon " {GoJa, 48). 
The stanza has been considered in detail by me in the Bulliftin of the 
Calcutta Slathematical Society. VoL XII, No, 3, where it has been shown 
that by tlicse methods the sidereal periods of sun. Mars, Jupiter and 
Saturn, and the synodic month, and hence the sidereal montiis, may be 
determined. Also the geocentric sidereal periods of Mercury and Vemis 
may be found to be the same as the ridcreal period of the sun- 

No other Hindu astronomer has left us anything of their astmnomical 
method!;. lo 1150 A-D. Bhaskara II tried to explain how the number 
of sidereal revolutions of ' plaofits' could be verified.' but his exposi¬ 
tions are not satisfactory and in places faulty. We cannot for want of 
space examine them here. We accordingly confine oui&ilves to a com- 
para five presentation of the Hindu and Greek astronomical constants. 


' tlMlfjtirtpifa. Cnrnro on I i- 
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It will appear from the alwvc? prt'senUitioii ihai the Hindu values of 
the astronomical constanta arc almost all different ftoin their Greek 
\-alucs. Hence both the systems must l>c indeix'ndeiit of ciirh other. 
Then* is no doubt that the Gmdt astroiiotn)' had come to Indlii l^forc 
the time of .^ryahliata I, and Varaha has given us a sumraary, in bis 
Panchasiddhontikii, of what w'as known by tin* name of the Hontdtta 
Siddhmita, but we do not find aiij'tbing of the epioyclic thi*ory in it» A 
verbal twnsmisiiiori of the idea of that theory, together with that of a few 
astronomiral tenns from a foreign cotmtij', was ejuite possible. It mtist 
I'ji; Said to the credit of Hindu astioitomers that they detcinuned. all the 
cotrstants antnv. Even in the lunitr theory, Manjiila (93^ .A.D.) dis¬ 
covered the second Imrciualttv, and Bhaskara 11 {1150 xA.D.) the third 
inequality, yiz. ** variation."* The Hindu form of ' evection equation ’ 
is much better than that of l*hilenvy, and stands on a p.ir with that ot 
Copernkos,* it is from some imfHrrfectipns also that this iiidepeudcnce 
may be eatablisiu'd: for instance, the Cxirly flindu astronomer up to lire 
tenth centuiy- A.R recognised only one jiart of die wiuation of dme. 
vii. diat due to the imcqua) motion of the sun along the ecliptic, when 
ill losH A.D. Srfpad. first discovered tlie part of it due to the obliquity 
of the ecliptic.’ In tireek astronomy bodi the parts were detected by 
Ptolemy. Further, in my paper on " Greek and Hindu Methods of 
Spherical Astronomy t have eshtblisbed that tlip Hindu astronomers 
wert! in no wav indebted to the Greeks m this part of tlte subject, tlie 
methods of llie foniier were indetd of the most eiementary character, 
while that of Ptolemy was much advaoct'd and more elegant; yet the 
Hindu astronomers could solve some problems where Ptolemy failed, 
vli to hud thi: lime by aJb'tude and to find the altitade from the sun s 
azimuth. For this the roader is rcfertcd to my j>aper mention^ above 

yNc thus come to the conclusion that although scienttffL Hindu 
astronomy is dated much later than the time of f'tokm>-, barring the mer« 
idea of MU epicyclic theory from outside, its constants and methnds art all 
original. Even the term Mghra (tlie apex of quick matjon). which h^ 
been wrongly translated by the word " conjunction." shows Uiat the Hindu 
angle of vkioti was quite different from the Greek, while the idea of the 
gods of tjtandd and presents a phase of growth of the science before 

the cpicydic ffveory came into being, be the idea Hindu or Babyltmian. 

. P r Srn Appm-IK to Khnf^ ' llKOtV- appni^ 

MntiodwUon tn ihf SWrfja*i(-*»*lWrfl hy Pt- B»3n» 

‘ Col, I’miu. /ai*' vf i*< Dtfi. 0/ LtUtn Voti XXl, «Ifn A]iimubi II tw til* 
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INTROPUCTOKY 

Oucc upon n veij* suicicnt time Itie sage Naxada approached the 
holy saint Sanatkumard and begged of him the Brakma^vidy^ 
(Supreme Knowledge). Sanatknmiira asked Narada. so runs the 
narrative in the Ckhattdogya Vpoinshad,^ to state first wlial lie had 
already learned so that he (Satmikumara) might judge what still remained 
to be leamt by him. Thereupon Nimda enumerated tlie various sciences 
and iirts itia,stcrcd by him besides religious and philosophical works: 
*' 0 Lord, I have read the ^tg-Veda, die Yafur-Vgdat Hie^ Sdtnu-Veda, 
fourth the 4 tfutrva-Veda, fifth the hiaiory and chronicles {Itihdsa- 
Pttrdi^am), the science of grammar,* the sdente of ritnats, the science 
of iiunitieis,* natuml sciences/ the science of chronologj'/ the science 
of logic/ the science of polity,* the science of etymology/ llie sciences 
cognate to the Vedas/ the science of spirits, archery/* the science 
of astronomy/* the science of antidotes/* and the hne arts/* All these 
1 know, 0 Lord."'* 

The same story reappears in the Mahdbhdraia,'* though in a slightly 
different garb. Here sage Bfihaspati enquires of his preceptor, what is 

* VK. I.T ft ttf. 

’ 'fbe SmuIctIi ongliu] i* I'rtdaiiJfti Yfdoifr, vrbicli litcnDy mmn* " Uif «£ Vnlan " 

Oi&mtsmr b vj calbd. dbterva b«auie tba Vedoj mn: oiKkrEBlutici tn^aiu ^ lu 

anthriHtic And Al,sebrA.*^ 

* Dnivdt-vi^y4. the whkH tituti a( OAtuml ph^enn^aiL “ 

*Niiki, the Adeac^ vrhkb iiBSU c4 tb* ll[vb4Sii ol !imii dib» Adla. Ate"" 

" tbf wch^nc^ of Mum.” Tlif< ^iulrrit wm6 midki nmni ** troun^" 
** NiiiiiAbtr Sq whit id mtmnt htffi it wait prcAsibly Uw Kionce Vfhkh tmtM tA 

tlie mltiEnf, uqiiniiattfifi. frt£.^ ol nluiibli vtn^tm ** 

* EMyama. 

* or " the vi mm * of tMyinoilo^ " {Salikma}. 

(SaiilrAira). Iftft IStenlly it ibahha " iho «ino £0 c| die 
woTTifn: Uuit n. " tlw ici™* of " whitb af ewrw tiwu jmrlujfN) ATEbfry. 

^nkskatta-vidya. meAnifiR iinminy ** ttui btiim44 gt ttmii/' 

“ " Iht ideihGc tmiiiig of wi^aU And fhtit STDCtni/* 

Pitiii^AiiA^f.'iily4i *' thp icfruira aI CSmiceA, Hinging', mime. A/Ebit^tuni. 

pAintwn. etc/^ (flAAkfiJA)* 

'* CkkJmdiiiifM Upanithad. vU. x.i. 
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the Prime* Cause of tiiis imiversc? What is the result of knowledge? 
Is there anything not to lie found in the Veda? etc. He also stated what 
he had already studied widi a view to getting satisfactory solutions of 
his problems. This ILst is very- much shorter tlmn that in the 
CAAaffdogya Upani^had, Still it iudiidcs celestial mechanics.' This 
'* ancient story " (iVfViffSiiMt pitraiAtisttt) was narrated l>y the great Kiiru 
general Bhishma to Emjicror Yudhishthira. 

From stories like these W’e leam that the early Hindus did not look 
upon the culture of the science of mathematics or of any other branch 
of what we now* cal! sccuhir knowk’dge as a hindrance to what we 
designate as spiritnal know’ledge* In fact* the ApafS’iiuiya (inferior 
knowledge, relative truths) Including the various arts and sciences, 
has boon openly preached in the )Iundak<i UpanhhaiP to he a helpful 
adjunct to the Pard-vidyd {Supreme Knowledge), satyasya salyam 
(Tnith of truths. Absolute Truth). 

The enumerated Ikt in the CMd«dagya Upanhhad. as noted at»ve. 
gives a fair idea of the various arts and sciences cultivated by the Vcdic 
Hindus, Of them the science of mathematics (Gttnifn, meaning Iherahyt 
Ute Science of Calculation) was considered to be the most superior. 
Thus it was said. *' As are the crests on the heads of peacocks, as are 
the gems no the hoods of snakes, so Ls the Gawiffl at the top of the 
sciences known as the Veddnga,*’* At that remote period the Gnuf/a 
indudL>d astrononty* arithmetic and algebm, but not gimnietry. 
fitomctn* then belonged to a different group of sciences known as the 
Kaipa.' ■ 

Tlic Vfdic Hindtis evinced special interest, ns far as we know at 
present, in two particular branches of mathematics, viz. geometry' (..WM 
and astronomy {Jyotisha), Keasons for that will be found in the phi¬ 
losophy of tlwsir culhtre. They wished alway-s to be as accurate and 
thorough as posBible. It Is clearly in evidence in every sphere of their 
activities. The sacrifice was the prime religious avocation of the Vcdic 
Hindus. Each sacrifice had to be made on an altar of presented size 
and shape. Tliev became very strict and ligoious as regards this. 


' ffakjkuira-g^ti. Ktrftll? '■ TV Dt Mirtkn oi Stun." 

™ "The Scope *iid TXweltjpmmi ot " 

{li(iiia)i ifWtJnVMf Quarinfyt Vo*- V- PP* 
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Titcy U'gan to tiiink that a £iljght imgularit}' io the fann and 
of the altar would nnllify the object of the whole ritual and might even 
lead to an adverse effect. So the greatest pue had n> be takca m have 
the right ^hape and rizo of the sacrificial altar. Thus originated 
problems of geoinetrj’ and consequently the science of geonietry. The 
study of astronomy began and developed chiefly out of the necessity 
for fixing die proper linie for the s.iefifice. This origm of the scteiircs 
as help to religion, it my be remarked in {xissing, is not at all unnatural. 
For it is genfrally fottnd that the uiterest of a people in a piirticular 
branch of knowltdge, in all climes and times, has always been aroused 
and guided by specific reasons. In liici case Of the Vedic Hindus dial 
specific reason was mligtoits. In course of time, however, those sciences 
outgrow their origjniil purjKises and liegan to hh: cultivated for their 
own sake. 

Available sources Ot Vedic mathematics are ver)’ poor. Almost all 
the w'orks on the suhjeci have ptJrished. At prcschl wt? find only a verj' 
slion treatise on Vedk astronomy in its Uirce rt?cc!nsi<m&, namely, .Tffljn 
jyoEshft, Y&jit^ha Jyothha and Mhar\ 7 tt Jyothha* There aie six small 
Treatises on Vedic gcomeriy' belonging to the sLx schools of die Veda. 
So for an insight into Vcdic mathematics we have now to depend tnoro 
on .wcotidar}' sources such as the literary works. 

A.'5Tlt/>K(JJiy 

There is a considemble mass ot astronomical matter in the \^C'die 
SoJhititas. But evciything is shrouded in such mystic expressions and 
allegorical legends (hat it lias now becotne extremely difficult hir tjs, 
who aro so far away from the \^edic age and its cultural spirit as to 
have long completely lost the old ditt«d of the traditional method of 
interpretation, to disceni its proper significance. Hence it b not strange 
that the modern Vedic scholars difler widely in valuatitig the astronomical 
achievements of ihe early Vedic Hindus. Much progress seems, however, 
to have been made in die Brahmana period, when astronomy catm* 
to be regarded as a .separate science, Nalishaha-vitlya (the science 
of stars) by name. An astronomer i$ called (he nak^haffa-iiaria (star- 
observer) or gavaka (calculator). 

la the Rig-Veda (1.115.1; ii.40, etc,), the universe ts regarded 
as comprised of three itgiotw, pnihijn (earth). anUrikuha (sky, 
literally meaning the region below the stars) and div or dyaut 
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(h»ivcit). Each of these is again subdivided into three parts 
(iv.53.3) i cloud, lightning and wind belong I0 the sky; sun, muon, 
planets and stars to the heaven, Tlie distanue of the heaven from tiie 
earth has been stated diflereritly in different ivorks. The 
(i.52.11) gives if as ten times the extent of die earth, the .4t/iafT-'a-kVdii 
(x.6.i£) 05 a tliousand da)^* joiiroej’ for the sun-bird, the Aitarcya 
lirdktnana (ii.i;) as a thotisand dov-s* journey for a horse, and the 
Paiichavifiisa BrUhmfim once (xvi.S-6) as the distance eqniyaleni In a 
thousand cows one standing on the other, and again (xxi.i.o) os a 
thousand leagues, betudes the two former estimates. AU these are 
evidently figurative modes of expressing tliat die txtefit of the universe 
Is infinite. 

ft appears from the Wig-Kerfa that tfie earth was known li> l»e 
sphehcal in shape and susjjcndetl freely m the air (iv%53.3), fhe 

Sataf>atka Brahmasa states it expressly as far'\mat} 4 <^\» (globe or 
sphere). There is also speculation about the extent of the earth 11,123)• 
professor Tarukeswom Bhattachatya,' followed by IJr. E£keiidtiaiiath 
Ghosh,* mailitains that there are evidences of the axial rotation and the 
orbital motion of the earth, 1‘hcsc motions aiv caused liy die sun. Long 
before tlicm Ludwig pointed out from the .Rig-kerfd, evidences of the 
annual revolution of the earth alxuit the sun. 

There is only one sun {Rij^-Veda, vii. 58,3) who is the maker of 
the day and niglit, the twilight, month ,antl year. It is die cause of 
the seasons (i.95.3). it has seven mys (i, 105.9* i‘t5--' vtc,). lliey are 
clearly the seven colours of the sun's rays. The sim is die cause of winds, 
says the Aitareya Brdhmaaa {ii.7). It states (iii,44) further: "The 
sUD never sets nor rises. When peitple tliifik to theinM."lves the sun is 
setting, he only changes about after reaching the end of the day, and 
makes night below and d;iy to whal is ou tlie other side, Tlien when 
people think he rises in the morning, he only sliifia himself about after 
reaching tlte end of the night, and makes day lidow and night to whal 
is on the other side. In fact he never does set at all " ^Haug’s transla¬ 
tion). This theory occurs probably in the Rig Veda (1.125.5) also. The 
sun holds the earth and other heavenly bodies tn their respective places 
by his mysterious power. 

* Sbo 0-S-, voj. vti., pt- 1. pp 7*5 ff 

■ iJr. E^qtvUmu^tb CIJOIJI, " Stud»« in ((ig-Vrdic TA’Jtin~Anmwtnlr.il ahU MettsWO^ 
ItusiokL" Jourtuil of lb* S<tft*$y of iSJ*, p. **- 
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In the ^ig-Vtda, I'aniija is sbtted to have constructed a tiruad piith 
for the sun called tiie path of the fils (1.41.4). This evidently 

refers to the zodiacal belt. Ludwig thinks that the ^ig-Veda mentions the 
inclinations of the ecliptic w'itli the equator (i.110.2) and the axis of tlie 
i-arth (x.Sd.4). The apparent annual course of the snti is divided into 
two halves, the Vtiardyajta, when the sua goes northwarils and the 
Dakshindyana. when it goes southw^ards. As has been show'n by B. G. 
Tilak, according to tiic Sata(>atha Brdhiiiatja (11.1.3.1-3), VU^irdyana 

(progress to the norili) begins from ihc vernal c(|umox. So it used 
to be considered in earlier times. But it is dear from the KaushVaki 
fil'dhtnana that those periods begin respitetivefy from tbc winter and 
summer solstices, as at present. The ecliptic is divided into twelve parts 
or signa of the zodiac, corresponding to twelve months of the year, the sun 
moving through tlie successive signs during the snecessive months. The 
sun is called by different names at different parts of the zodiac, and thus 

originated tli<' doctrine of twelve ddilyas or suits. 

Tin; Rig-V^dn (ht.yi.q; 76.4, etc.) says lliat llie moon chines by 
the borrowed tigfit of the sun. The phases of the moon mid their 
relation to ihe sun were fully understood. Five planets seem to have 
bcitn known,- Pi a nets $ukra or Vena and Sfanthin arc 

mentioned by name. 

The Rig-Veda mentions 34 ribs of the horse (i.ib2.i5) and 34 lights 
Ludwig and Zimmer Uibik that these refer to the sun, moon, 
5 planets and 37 Nakiihatras^ But others have differed. However, the 
7 'ai 7 fiH>’fl Saihkita and other works have expressly mentionwl 27 
iXakshatras. The Vtdic HintluE observed mostly those shirs which lie 
near ^lioiii the ecliptic. They noted verj' few stars lying oiitetde that 
Ixdt, Prohably they did not search for others, The rektion lietweeij 
the moon and Hak^hatras k conceived as a marnage union. In the 
Tailtinya Sathhita (it.3.5.1-3) and Kaihaka Saiiihtta (xi.3) it b expressly 
statfxi that the moon is wedded to the Naksbatras. I,ater on when Abhijit 
became the p)le*slar, it w-as mtrodneed nmonpt tlte iXiitksItatras. so that 
their number rose to 28. In course of time when .Abhijit ceased to 
be the ptile^tar. it was left out, and the number of NaksbaUas again 
came to l« 27. Tlie ediptic wa-s divided into 27 (or 48) parte, 
corresponding to the Xakshatras, through each of which the moon moves 
daily in its monthly course in the heaven. 

“ For vlctti of diEnnnt icholM ijIkwI it, kt Macdoiirlj And Kdih, IWif linfrr 1. 
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It appeal^ frou] the Tmitiriya BrahmaKu (i.5-2-1} that the VedJe 
astmuomer ascertamed llie motbn ot tha suo by observing with hjs 
unaided eye the ncarcat visible stars rising and settine with the sim. from 
day to day. As has been noted before by Tilab,' '* The passage U very 
important os it describes the method of making celestial observations 
in old times,” Ubservations of several solar eclipses are mcniioucd in 
the Eig'Vcil 4 x. It is desenbed (v.4o.5'ii) that Atri observed a total eclipse 
of the sun, caused by tlie Svarbhanu covering the sun, by means of aEi 
instmineiit called the turiya, lie could calculate the occurrence, 
duration, beginning and end of an eclipse. His desceDdauUs also were 
pardcularly cotiversant with the calculation of eclipses,'' In the 
Atharva-^'eda (xix.9^,10), the eclipse of the sun is stated to be caused by 
RShu. In Uic time of the Rig Yeda, die cause of the solar eclipse was 
truly understood as the occupation of the sun by tlie moon. There is 
also mention of lunar eclipses- 

In the Saihhita. the seasons jn a year are generally stated to be 
five in Dumber, namely, the vaidula (spring), grisAiwa (summer), 
vanha (rains), sarat (autumn) and hemanta-sisira (winter). Somi?- 
times the hetuanta and are counted separatfily, so that the 

number of seasons in a year becomes six. OccasionaUy is found the 
mention of a seventh season,* The seventh season is most prolwhly 
the iiiterualary month and hence it is called " single bom/' whilst othci^ 
are " twins ” (that is, contptised of two months each). Tlie Veda; 
Hindus used to count the beginning id a season on the sun^s entering 
a particular asterLsm. .After a long interv'al of htne, it was observed 
that the .same season began witli the sun entering a different aster ism. 
Thus they discovered the falling bach of the seasons wath the pbsition 
of the sun among the asterisms. There are clear evidences of it in the 
Vedic literature. The vasanta (spring) used to be considered the first 
of tlie seasons as wdl as the beginning of the year.* Tliere is a myth 
in the TaUimya Sathhild (vi. 1.5.1], wliich appears also in the Aitareya 
B rah mam (L7), that Adid* the presiding deity of the Punarvasti 
Nakskatra, is blessed with a boon that all sacrifices should begin and ei)d 
with her. This dearly refers to the position of the vernal ectuinox in 

• », C, TiUk. OriOJi. p- JJ- 

* Stm Alb.trtat-Vtdt. JpK. i-i- ^tapitka ^FHhmuK^. W- J < Onr-B. 

P‘ 

’ For tunitnce vi.4irf 

' 1ii1.tc1.4a. 
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the asterism Putian'asu, TTiCTe arc also e\ri<J<3iccs to show that the 
vcmal c<}uutox was once in the asterisro MpgaSira and thence, in course 
of time, it receded to KrittikS. In so dobg it must have gone through 
l^otnni. This has been described as Prajapatl [the deity of tlie vernal 
(‘<]umt>x) going after his daughter Rohim, And for that reprehensibk' 
misconduct be Iws tjetn severely censured by others* 111 us there are 
clear evidences in the Sariihitas iind Brahmatias of tlie knowledge of the 
precessioii of the equinox. Dhirendranath Mukhopadhynya.* and 
Dr, Ekendranath Ghosh" think that the Vedic Hindus also knew the 
equation of time. 


OEO&IETitV 

In the Sulba (Geometry) the Vedic Hindus solved propositions 
about the construction of varionis rectilineal figures, combmation, traris^ 
formation and application of areas, mctisumliou of areas and volumes, 
squaring of tbo cude and vice versa^ and about simitar figures.* One 
thfxircni which was of greatest importance to (hem on account ol its 
various appllcattous is the * Theorem of tlie Square of the Diagonal.' It 
has btx:n enunciated by Bsudhayana (800 B.C.) tlius: " The diagonal 
of a rectangle produces both (areas} which Iti length and breadth produce 
separately.That is. the square described on diagonal of a rectangle 
has an area equal to the sum of the areas of the squares describiid on its 
two sides. 

Tire corresponding theorem for the square has been enunciated 
separately, though it ia in fact a particular case ol the foriuier: " T!ie 

diagonal of a square produces an area twice as much,"* That is to say, 
the area of tlw Siluare described on the diagonal of a square Is double 
the area of that square. 

Tile converse- theorem—if a triangle is such that the equare on one 
side of it is equal to the sum of the squares on the tw'o other sides, then 

‘ " Nfstra- 014 HlucJti A^tiiffHjj 3 njy,*“ qJ th^ 

iftpnrimrfii rw iJu CflTenlfil VfflI. V, 

■ Ehi^titlnixuiili *■ W»i IV oqiifilkjtL tkup ktuytru ta iHtm Vndk 

' Moit mlinmalkn mi mxly HbiHu Cramiry wif) tmm\ 113 Ih^i nuthor^tt NwAt. 
Tk^ Snrncv erf jf*# ^ Sttady tn fiimdm CaJctilta, Imcik 

li# iMT&trforth rHfftfid (O A« iullm- 

* 448 Tlws thforiau hiul Umh In iJfliATt idimLkal iwinu 

|iy uitlm VfHlk t^Twten up oisd KityHymnii (r-5P0 B.C,). ApUMimMiha 

tt 11 

^ H'uihtti Apattamha ivihs i.j, U.tJ. 
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the angle contained by these two sides is a right angle—is nol found to 
have been expressly defined by any Sulbakara (Gcometridan), But 
Hs truth has been tacitly assumed by ail of them and it has been most 
freely employed for the construction of a right angle. 

The theorem of the square of the diagonal is now generally associated 
with die name of the Greek Pythagoras tc.3ifo B.C.), though even^siich 
a pn>-Greek historian of mathematics as Sir 1 . Heath has to admit, Mo 
tetdly trustworthy evidence exists that it was actually discovered by 
him."* The tradition which attributes the theorem to him began five 
centuries after Pythagoras and was based upon u vague statement which 
did not specify this or any other great geometrical discovery as due to 
him. Tltk led some eminent historians of raalhematics such as Hatikel 
and Junge to deny to Pythagoras the discovery of tlie thnsoretn. On die 
other bond the Hindu'Baudhayana ( 3 oo B.C.), in whose we now 
meet with the general enunciation of the theorem, was much anteriot to 
the Greek Pytluigoras. Instances of application of it occur in the 
Httudhavottii tmd Stuittpathu Broftuiiiwu* (r,2000 B.C.). There 

are reasons to believe it to be as old as the Tiw'ffiriyfl and other Su*ithtld$ 

(e;30oo B.C,)/ 

With Biirk, Hankol and SchopenhauiT wc are dcifinitely of opinion 
that the eariy Hindus knew a goometrical proof of tlic theorem of the 
square of the diagonal. In our Scitnee of the Sulba we have adduced 
evidence in support of it. It is very probable, as is also natural, that 



' T, Itoilh, Ff-'*''* / 0/ Greth In two woliunw, Cnoihrid^. leii, VcL I. 

PP' J+t fl- , _, 
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* 
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the truth of the theorem was lirst perceived and proved in tiie case of 
rational rectangles and then genetaltzed and found to be true universally. 

On actually draw-ing the squares oo the sides and diagonal of such 
a rectangle and dividhig tliem into elementary squares it wtU be easily 
found by calculation that the square on the diagottal is equal to tlte sum 
of the squares on the sides (Fig, i). 

As regards the geometrical proof it wilt be natural tu presume that 
the proof of tire simpler theorem of the square of the diagonal of a square 
was discovered first. And it seems to have been discovered in the figure 
of the Failfjfii^Vtidi. 



Here the required square figure EFGH is obtained by joining the 
middle points of the sides of a square ABCD drawn previously. The 
square ABCD is known to be twice the square EFGH in area. It was 
the usual practice of the Vedic geometers in constructing a square (or 
indeed any other regular figure of given sides) to do it in such a way as 
to make it lie syrametrically on the cast^wost line EG, This EG is again 
the diagonal of the newly formed square EFGH, Thus the square ABCD 
on the diagonal EG of the square EFGH is twice the square i:FGJ?, So 
this figure leads in a very simple and vivid way to the discovery and 
proof of the theoitm of the square of the diagonal of a square. 

How the early Hindus proceeded next to find a gcnenil proof is 
well hinted by the bvo propositions in the Kdtyayana Sulha preceding 
the general theorem of the square of the dutgonal of a rectangle.' It is 
evident from Fig, 3 that the square ABCD is equal to ten elementary 
squares, four forming the inner square OFQR and the remaLiung six 
from the halves of the four rectangles surrounding it, viz. AFBO, 
BGCP. CHDQ^ DEAR, each of which oonsiste of three elementaiy 
squares. Tljcsc can again be divided into two groups: one group 
consisfing of nine elementary squares forming the square on the line OB 
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aiid another group of a single eleraentajy square on the side OA. Thus 
it k proved that AB- =OA^ -t-OB*. 



From sucli instances of leclangles whose lengths and breadtiis can 
be represented by conmiensurablf qoantitieSj and in which the triiih of 
Uit* theorem k proved easily*, one can dtxJurc without any difficulty a 
geiK'ial gcomelncal proof of it. He has to draw four rectanghsi equal 
to the given one, each having as its diagonal a side of the square on the 
diagonal of the given roctangle. 


'/; 

L _ 1 



1 

/ 

r 

1 __ 



Fiq-4 

'i'hen it follows obviously, 

c *=4 (|hu) + (6-uT, 
or + 

This proof reappears in tlie works of Bhaskara 11 (bom 104 A.O,).' 

Another plausible hypothesk about the gcneml proof will be as 
follou's: 

Let ABCD be a given square. Draw the diagonal and cut otf 
AE equal to AC. Construct tlic square .AEFG on AE. Join DE and 
on it construct the square DHME, Complete the construction as indicated 
to Fig. 5. 

* of Bh^tsAuun \l 
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r 

R 


E 


Now, square (triangle D.4£)+square ARPQ 

^AERD^ABSG^CRFS 
~ AHCO + AEFG 
Tlujrefore DE^ = 1>A^^ AE- 

QEJ>, 


Constructions like the above are necessary in the usual course in the 
^ulba. 

In tlie course of construedoo of Fire-altars, it was necessary to add 
together or subtract from one another two or more figures such as squares, 
rectangles, triangles, etc. In the case of combination of sqimres. mere 
application, repeated when necessar3'% of the theorem of the square of 
the diagonal was suffident to get the desired result. But in the case of 
other ttgnres, Ihc^ had firat to he tian-sformcd into squares before the 
Iheorcui could be applied and the comtuued square was then used to be 
retransCurreed into any desired shape. The method described in the 
StdbA for the transformation of a square into a rectangle which shall 
have a given side is very scientific. 



Let ABCD be a given square and M a given length which is greater 
than a side of the square. 
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Produce DA and CB to E and F respectively so as to maJte D£= 
Join EF. Draw EC cutting AB at P, Through P draw 
HPG parallel (o ED or FC, Then HFCG is the rectangk whkh is 
equivalent to the square ABCD and whose side DE is equal to the given 
length */. For 

Triangle EEC = Triangle EDC 
Triangle EHP = Triangle EAP 
Triangle PBC - Triangle PGC 


parallelogram /TFfiP=parallelograin ADGP 
Hence parallelogram ^/PCG=square ABCD 

V‘ 

When the given length M b less than a side of the given square 
ABCDt constructions will bo as in Fig. 7- 



CEOMETBtCAL AWiEBRA 

The Vedk geometry contains the seijds of Hindu geomeincal algebra 
whose developed form and Influence we find as late as the Bijaittniia of 
Bhaskara 11 (1150 A.D.}- It ^ ^ solution of the complete quadratic 

equation 

But its most noteworthy achtevements arc in die field of indeterminate 

^nnd a aouiire aqiial to the sum ot a number of other squares of 
the same siae. Kityajima (c.5«> B C.) indicate a very simple and 


elegant^fllrf. js you wish to eomtoe into ooc. 

the transveise line will be (equal to) one tea than that: twiee a sate will 


i Bibhrttibbu^n '■ Tb* 

Vo*, xtn iT5jd- pv- 4***'7* 


(ji Hiadu indoteiiDinatff actolyiit' rfurSWojf, 

a., lip, ijs II 
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be (equal to) one more than that; (thus) form a triaDgle, its arrow 
(that is* altitude) will do that"* 

That is to say* Ui combine n tqiial squares of sides a each, we sIulU 
have to form a triangle-d/tC whose base BC will be equal to (n - T)a and 
2 dC=(M + i) a. 


A 



Then if AD be the altitude of the triangle* Thus 

I* a *+(^)» a o*. 

Ibitting: fot n in order to make the sides of the right'Angled triangle 

free from the radical, we get 

as the sotutmn of tl»e htdeterinmali' equation of the second degree 

a^+y=jr*. 

It the sides oL tht* tight-angled triangle are to be Integral as well as 
rationali rw imisi be odd. According to Produs (c.4igo A.D.) a particular 
case of this solution, where a -1, was known to Pythagoras (^,540 B.C.). 

Putting «i«5, 0=3 in the above fommla we get the rational 
rectangle (15* 36, 39) wliich has been applied m the Taittinya SatiikUa^ 
(c.3000 B.C.). 

A more general solution of ,if*+y=2® is furnished by Uie Vedic 
method for the transformation of a rectangle into a s<iuure and that for 
the enlargement of a square. 


*■ hdiy^yAwm vij. 

* TmiiMya vi.3.4.5. 
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It vra^ also known that i( {p, r) be a rational solution of the 
equation + otKer rational solutions of it will be given, by 

{ip^ tq^ ir}, where i is any rational number. Thus the Vcdic Hindus 
obtained the complete general solutions ol the rationai right-angjod 
triangles. From them they derived rational riglit triangles having a 
given teg. The method is to reduce the sidc^ of any rational right 
triangle in the ratiq of the given leg to the corresponding leg of it. I'hus 
the sides of a raltonal right triangle having a given leg a will be 
(a, aqlp, arlp}t when$ P> *i> ^ the sides of any rational tight triangle. 
This method of obtaining rational right triangles having a gi\ien leg has 
been followed ui later times in India by Maha%'ira (,850 A.D.) and in 
Europe by Leonardo Fibonacci of Pisa (1202) and Viehi (c. 1580). 

There are in Uie iulba solutions also of simitlbuteous indeterminate 
equations. To indicate bow such erjuations present themselves w'c take, 
for example, the case of the ^yrJili<r<^c/iit (Falcon-shaped Fire-altar). 
Its total .■vnen (at the first const ruction) is 7j(f\ where a-one purusha. 
It is laid down that this Kirc-altar most be ioustrac.ttfd in hvc layere, 
each layer consisting of 200 bricks, and that the rifts of bricks in 
successive layers tmisl not be idenbcal. There is no special in)auction 
about the varieties of bricks to be employed or about tlieir relative size. 
Now there are difierent methods of construction of this Fire-altar. In 
one method di^scritHd by Haudhayann four kinds of square bricks are 
used, wtille in n second method he emploj's rectangular bricks also. If 
we take in general the areas of the four varieties of bricks to be 
fl’/w, a*/p> ti'fq and if x. y. S'. (»denote respecUvdy the number of bricks 
of each variety in a layer, wc shall have 

X+^ 

m n p q ^ z 
ac + y+ *-t* M=200, 

Baudhayona states four solutions of these equations'* 


(i) 

m= 16, 

n>= 25. 

#> = 38. 

g-100; 

(i.i) 

;r= 24, 

y=T 20 , 

j- 36 . 

n— 20, 

or (1.2) 

X— 12, 

y=i 25 . 

and 

1=63. 

H- OT 

m 

251 

«= 50. 

^=50/3. 

g = ioo: 

(ii.i) 

x = ibo, 

y= 30- 

.y=8, 

u= 2, 

dr (ii.2) Jf = i65i 

y= as, 

, V 

y=6, 

u= 4. 
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For thi^ constmctioo of the same altar Apas^tamba U 5 « as many as 
hve diSerent varieticf of square bricks/ So hi his case die oqoatbns 
are 


m jt p q 



jf+y+« + M+W“20O» 

As many as five solutiojia of these equations are found; 


m B 

•-JS. 

P-t> 4 . 

f—too. 

f-i44r 

Jr-G7,74, 7?: 

)r=s5. 43‘ 4>: 

*- 48 , 51, 40', 

w, jt; 

g, K 

?*“ 16 , 

n-iji 

A-j#. 


r— ¥Do; 

Em It, TKW to; 

43- w; 

»•=!!. 9, (B 


v—xti. to, T4> 


The VetHc Hindus knew elementary treatment of surds. They wen? 
aware of the irrationali^ of ya and attained a very remarkable degree 
of accuracy in calculating its approximate value.* . 

^11 1 
'^*-’ + j+ 374 - 5 -«rT;- 

In tenns of decimal Eractioiis this works out 
According to tnodcni calculadoa y 2 = 1.414213...so that the Hindu 
approximation is correct up to the fifth place of decimals, the sixth being 
too great. 

There have been various speculations as to how die value of ya 
was determined in that early time to such a high degree of approximation. 
Nllakantha (1500 A.D.) opines that Baudhayana assumed each side of 
a square to consist of 12 units.' Then the square of diagonal will 


be equal to 2.12*. 

Now 


* '4 

2 , 12® —Z8B= 2 a 9 - 1 ”l 7 *-l 
12.1/2—|/lV*-«r 




approximately. 

Hence 

,>^2 _ , , 1 . > 1 

^ ’ ^3 + a.* 3 . 4.34 

approximately. 


* Apmsimiubit Smltm, 3cL t B. Scf iilio Auib*, pp- 

* SitudhAymma i-S' ll, 

* Sew hU fioimflicatATy on liw til 
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The same hypothesis has been suggested in recent times by Thibaut/ 
Wc think that the result was anived at geometrically in the foUo^ving 

way>* 


I-,-*'* Oi ■ , ■ ■ 

11* 

TTB 

“Ji 

fig. $ 

r- 

Crt 

* 

4 

1- 

D n. 

nil, 

•m, 


Take hvo sqtiarts whose sides are of unit length. Divide the second 
square into three equal strips I. 11 and III. Subdivide the last strip into 
tbree siimll squares III,, Til, and llli of sides 1/3 unit each* Then on 
placing n and HI, atout the first square 5 in the positions 11 ' and 
11 r,. a new square wDl be fomted. Now divide each of tiic portiotis 
[II, and Ilf, into four equal strips. Placing four and four of them 
about the squan- jusi formiAl. on its cast and south rides, say, and intrO' 
ducing a small square (marked shaded m the figure) at the souih>oast 
comeT. a larger square will he foitned,^ each silde of which wilt be obviously 
cqUiil to 

« + ' 

Now this square is clearly larger than the two origitial squares by 

an amount (5^)*. the area of the small {shaded) square mtioduced at 

the comer. So to get equic'alencc, cut olf fiotn the sides of the former 
square two thin strips. If x be the breadth of each thin strip, we must 
have 

whence, neglecting x* us being too smail, we get 

*“3.4,34 * Jfi^arly. 

Thus we have finally 

'+i + jh - 

*0. TbFli&iit* pp C; refTfated from aji uttclir la ilir /eurraJ of 

yfjMfic S^my,of SfMfial, VoL XXIV pji 

" Dfttcn, iWH. |»p. W ^ 

n—50 
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Proceeding in the same way we easily get an approi^tmatc value of 




This approximate value can he obtained by the method of Nilakaiitlia 
thus: 




nearly. 


nearly. 


AJtttKUKnC 


As has been noted behire, iu> work on Vedk arithmetic has survived 
tlie ravages of lime, Information that can be gathered from secondary 
sources is very meagre. So it Is not possible for us now to define the 
scope of treatment and topics for discussion in Vedic arithmetic. 

One problem appears to have attracted the greatest attention and 
Interest of the V^edic Hindus, It is to divide one thousand Into throe 
equal pans. Only the gods Indra and Vtshriu succeeded in solving it. 
And for that they liavc been extolled highly in the Vedic literature. 
Thus the TaUiifiya SarHhita (c.3000 B.C.) says: 

" Yc twain have conquered: yc art not conquerod; 

Neither of the two of them hath been defeated; 

India and Vishn^u, when yc contended* 

Ye did divide the thousand into three*''* 


^ TaifJjrfy# [,Kd:th''s tnmfktkmj! f«e 
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The earliest reference to thk great achievement of Indm and VbUnu is 

found in the Rig-Vedet.* It Is mentioned aJso in other works.* It is 

very diffietdi to guess how the problem was actually solved. For looo 

ts not exactly divisible by So attempt has been made to explain away 

the whole thing as a meb.phoncal statement. We fmd that, as early | 

as in tfie Ait^reya ffrahynana, a story was fabricated about the contest J 

of India and VisJmu with thu uwras and their ultimatf victory over die 

latter. " They say. ' What is thousand?' " it w^rites. " These worlds, 

these Vedas, moreover speech, he should reply,"* But the statement of 

the Sataf>atha Rrtihniana seems clearly to Ixilie ait such spc^culations. 

It5a>'s: '* When Indra and ViEdiiriu divided a thousand into three parts, 

one remained in excess, and that they caused to Iw reproduced into i 

three parts. Hence even now' if any one attempts to divide a thousand 

by three, one remains over.*'* Thus it was indeed a mathcniaticaJ feat. 


The V'edic Hindus developed the terminology of numeration to ii 
liigh degree of perfection. Tlie highest terminology that the oncicDt 
Greeks knew' was ' myriad ' which denotes lo* and w'hich came intr> use 
only about the fourth century' B.C, TIjc Romans bad to remain contentetl 
wift a * milip ' (lo*). But raillcnnhims before them the Hindus pm* 
ceeded to parurdha (lo**) and could express easily, without ambiguity 
and cumbrousness, any number which in our present notation w'ill have 
to be exjyrcsircd t;}' fourteen digits. The whole system is highly scientific 
and is very remarkable tor its precision. 

From the time of tlie Veda (c. 3000 B.C.). the Hindus adopted the 
decimal ^alt- of numeration. Tliey coined separate names for the 
iiotational places coiresponding to i, 10, 10*, ICl^ lo*. rci*. .....and any 
number, however big, used to be expressed in terms of them {vide in/rn). 
But in actual practice. In expressing a number greater than to* {xah^sra}, 
it was more usual to follow a 4.i:^ntcsinial scale. Hius 50.ro* is more 
common a form than 5,10*. For instance, w'e find shashfim sabasrdni^ 
(sfiOrOcOjIi paUchiiat ^hasrufh* (=50,000), dvd^naptatib sahosrdnP 
( = 72.000), etc. Even such forms as .v.io’ are not wanting; as 

‘ vi.69.s. 

^ 

“ Ai$d»¥yn Brdhm*^, 

• ^i£-Vfda. viL 4 &.xt: Satttp4ih4 Bw4kma^a^ i ijjciij 4 . 1 ,®* ctc- 

• ^ig^V*d4, EV.i6.ij. 

■ liiik&diiraiKynkM U i 19. 
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lor example sashiih ssid\ and so on. Though the term for the sixth 
denomination is njyuiit in the V'^edu: litenittirc (except iti the Kiithaka 
Samhil^, it was oftenhities cuiled the iata-safmra (that is, ' hundred 
thousand '). Ali these bespeak that in prt-Vedic times hundred lottned 
the base of numcratloti tii India. It has stUli remained so in the Prakrila 
literatures, though the Sanskrit-^jx.'aking An/aus discarded it in the Vcdk 
Age in favour of the mote coovenient and naluroi Irase of twi. In somi: 
of the modem vemacidars of India, e.g. Hindi, it tnay be noted bj* the 
way, there are no distinctive names for the piaccs lo*. lo*, etc. In the 
TaiiUriya Upanishati (u.S) the et'itti.'sunid scale has been adopted in 
describing the diflennt orders of bliss. The bliss of the Brahmaii has 
been estimated as lOO'* times the measure of one htunan bliss. 

In concrete cases of measurements. Uie Hindus uffentimes followed 
other scales. For instance, we liave in the Saiapatha Hrdhmaiia 
et seq,} the minute subdivision of time on the scale of 15. The 
smallest unit prana is given as of n day,^ In the 

Jyolishu (verse JI). a certain number is indicated as eka-dvi-sapUka. 
if it really means ' livo^i'etiths and one,' as it seems Id do, then it 
will have to tie admitted that there was once a septosima! srale.' 

Tire whole vocabulary of the niunbcr-nomcs of the Vedic Hindus 
consisted mainly of jp fun^ mental terms which can be divideilitito three- 
groups, viz. 

Group A:— dvt, iri, thalut, pmeha, shaC %apla. askia. 
nava; 

Group B‘,—dasa, w'dtla/f, trintSat, chaiiidrimial, panchMat, 
shashti, saplaC, aSti. aai'nii: 

Group C:— 4 aia, s^lmsra. ayuia, niyi/ld, pr<iya/fl, koti, arhuda. ' 

nyarbuda. saptmdra, mtidhya, aula, parardha. 

In group A, each term stands fora numiier which is greater by unity 
tlian the number denoted by the term preceding it. In group B each 
term stands for a Ttumlufr greater by to than the preceding term and 
in group C each tenn is numerically to times as great as the preceding 
term. The name of any other number is formed by a combination of 
the above terms, in a well^ehned and well*regulated manner, 

' Aie-[Vtf«. vU.iS.M 

'Tt>« SdUkhdyaBt (k1v.7j $( f0q } hm a dKiiml Rtbdtv^o Uw dav. 

CompaTC vU.20. 

' Th# anti wak* Att fcnunl In Uk Btttkiliiit work ilolrforifcorii 

{Chap. *1. 
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k Iw jxiintrtJ Gill tliai all authontitii agree about the nanies 

and their order in groupis A and B, But in group C, there is agr^inent 
also up TO tlw term ayul 4 (-io.ooo), Aiter that tliere are varialions, 
soiueumes by tlic interchange of terms and at other limes by the iniroduc- 
lion of one or two new terms.* But these are not very matetiai. ft is 
notewortliy that oh die Kunibcr*namai in group B except die first one 
daia are formed, as has been poinli^ out by the celebrated Grammarian 
t’anini (rr.yoo B.C.),* bom on a multiplicative principle. Thus 
vi^iati {-;to)=dvaii daialat* triddat [^3,0)=irayo daiatah 

13 K to); and so on. 

The comjjound name for a nuiuber btioiv huiidnid is formed by two 
words, one from each of the groups and B, The term from the group 
A generally precedes the term from die group B. Thus we hai’e 
fkd-da§a foleven); saftta-idmiati (iwenty^seven). afh(a-tri»dai 
eight), etc. In a compound mimlxir-name of diis class, ihi: principle 
involved is that of addition.* But in certain special cases, viz. the 
compound names containing tlie term rtava (<}), ilie pri^iple of sub* 
traction is abo in evidence. Thus 19 is called (literally, nine 

plus ten *) or ekdftna^vindati (literally, ** twenty^ but for one^ ). 
Shtiilarlv, we get such names as ifrtL'd*i><nfsu/i (fj"t’2ol or ckdnna^lfiiidat 
(30-1)1 nava^itavaii (9+ 90) or fikdnna-iata fhe principle of 

suhtiuction is found from the earliest Vt.'dii Age. In an instance from 
the TaHiiriya Satiihita (vii.2.ilj, the principle of addition and the 
priiicipk' of subtraction occur aitematcly in an mtcir-sting way l 
ekdttaa-vimiaii, nava viminiir i^ltd 7 ina-cb^lvdriiitM, uam-chaivdrimiat 
and so on. In later limes, however, the temi-s luiva-daia. aava-vUhs^i, 
etc., became obsolete and the terms Involving the principle of subtraction 
were retained ns llie usiml fashion. In dii“se again the pn'fix ckdtttut 
cliiiitgcd to ekotta {' <uie [tjss so tliat wo get only such forms^ as 
ekcftia-vhitsath ekoaatrimiat, c\C. Sometimes oven the numerical 
prefix eka is deleted and we have rlnfl-i^bifinii etc. 

Tlte facts iust mentioned will belie, so far at least as the terminology 
is conc<?riiod. the remark oI Cajorl that the principle of subtniction was 
not used by any other nation before the old Etruscans of Italy.* It was. 
in fact, applied by the andent Hindus not less than two Tnillcnnhitiis 

lx-fore them. 

* Stm i KeiUi. tmtUf. or ' Hoiaa *- 

■ rjffHj. v:rs9. 

*^PAmnt. ^3.47. XT _t. JL 

* F* PC vised <ditKH3. l^ai, Wflw yorlc. p. 
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In the fontuiiiun of nniiit^ of niuntH’i? Above loo* which TijtluirRS 
the use of the terms from the group C, two principles are rUbUnly in 
evidenco, Iht principle cd multiplicittiou and Ihe principle of addition. 
\V'e have already mniarkvd tliai the muUtplicaHvc principle is present, 
more or Jess covertly, iit the fortnatitm of nnmher-namcs In the group B. 
except the fijat one. But heticefordi t1 w'ill be seen proinuientty in 
evidence. WTreti n small number is placed before a term of htglier 
denomination, the latter is to be miiltipliDd by the farmer, but when 
placed aflrtt it Ls to be added/ Thus it becajne necessary to stick to 
a dchtute order of arranging the terms of different dcnoinittatinns 
which occur in the lUfme conipnimd of a big number. The usual practice 
from the earliest time has been to put the term of higher denomination 
first, except in the case of the two lowest clpitomvnatioos where the reverse 
is usually follow‘ed. Tims wv find in the such fliustratiaris 

as aapta Satani imtkati^ -/ZO^ iolidfririii safJ dfi^(i=rno. sAasAhwt- 
sahasra navatim unoa~6o,CQ9. 

As regartls the numeral symbolism ol the Vedic Hindus we are 
almost compklc'ly in darkness still. Because w'hile knowledge alioul 
ntitnemi expressions can be sufficiently gatheml from litenirj' remains, 
for that alxmt tlic forms and ^mbols uf numbers pahcograpliic records 
are abaoliitoly essential, ,\tid unfortiimitely the work of excavation of 
ancient Hindu sites is in ib primary' stage now. So nothing dclinite 
ran be said at present about the ntimcraj signs and system or systems 
of the V'edic Hindus. 

In the Rig-Ve<ta (x- 02.7) some cows have bt'co distinguished from 
others by Ihr. qualifying epithet ashfa-kartti. It means obviously 
" having (the sign for the number) 8 marked on the ear.”* In the 
Yajitr-V^da is mentioned a certain gold weight called ashtd-pruildhiran- 

• EMCepiidtui tM> gnucml rok Mid oUiBr jMculbririn In the Icumatioa ot numlrtr- 

HUKE) havQ bew noted In tint author * artktai " " hi the Hihitra 

pnn*9utd patfik^. t5rS.> pp. Tra-Sci, 

1 . 13.9 W^stpt/ctiwly 

* TO* flUt-iow wtnniretotloB of the term luj bmi ilnpuml by nualunj 

Orirptia tchntan iriibtwt «ty madeut BTOtiftJ. But it h t[ip|«vtnl nthn dmiluf 
ffiltlict*. karhwi-liuT^yai ('* hawiij the imtk of a luk ca thr mr 

('Miavfne the nmtk rtf « *Eck]ii mi (be ilMnn-Aorfiyiilt {" liavlnti ihe muk oJ ^ 

•take dll dm rtt ), eft., dbicli ew hwnil tn ihn tfaitnlyijpiyM s« 

I fnd£t. 1. p 4 G: ^imi3»-p pp. 
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yuriii’ or <i$h}n*mridam hiranyam‘ Both tiii-ist expnfsiiFOii& have* tht' 
iHf*.nttr-a1 significance^ “ a piece of gold having (the sign for the numbei) 8 
impressed on it.*’* Thus we liave dear evidence to show that the Vedic 
Hindus had numeral signs. 

The seals and inscriptions of Mohenjo-daro show, as far as they have 
been deciphered up till now. that in the fourth nuUcniiium before the 
Christian eta. the nunibeni were represented in the Indus Valley by 
means of vertical stroktss arranged side by side or one group upon 
another. There were very probably otlior signs for bigger numbers. 
But we are not now sure of it. However, those rudimeutar}' and 
cumbrous devices of ipd-numeraLi were quite useliss for the representa¬ 
tion of tai^e numbers mentioned in the Veda, In caloiUating witli such 
large numbers, as large as up to die denomination of io“, the Vedic 
Hindus certainly found the need of wime shorter and rapid method ot 
representing pumbers. Such arid other constderations give sufficient 
grounds for coucludtiig that the Vedk Hindus had developed a much 
better system of numerical symbols. In an ” ancient stotj' ” narrated 
in the Muhdbkdraia* it is slated that " the signs of calcolalion (that is, 
numeral signs) arc always only nine in number.*'* Persons occurring in 
it, namely. Uddalaka, Svetaketu, Ashfavakra and Janaka, were well 
known hi the Upanishads. If these can be rcliwl upon for the truly 
ancient cliaracter of that story, it liecomes dear that lie decimal place- 
value system of numeral notation was known to the Hindujt of llu: 
Brahmapa period. 

From an instance in the Grammar of Paninl (c. 700 B,C.) wc come 
to know that the letters of the alphabet then used to be applied to denote 
numbere, Anotlier favourite device of the Vedic Hindus to record 
numbers was to employ names of things permanently connected with 
numbers by tradition and other raeaiiii. for those numbers, and some- 

» r«i^rixlyd Saikhiti. Kaikska dii, lo, 

« Kdfkaka S^fkkiU, xiii. tt>- 

* Th^ lengthitiing of ti» tErmloiJ ^wcl » ol oiHfm into d a% «ici2» iu tJtt Mnipcniinla 
and ii Vedic iml f* Imuwl io isutny P-f- 

elt- Ttie flaot nwaun to mtiphy lora ” m J ' to 

pTEtt upon.** HtmK* tli* ei tha c^ipcHWHlm msktd-pntih wad 

|i '*hAvlns tor tba numlMtfJ a im^cwxl upon/' 

^ Mokdhkdraiar fCakuUa Editkm). FBKPpdrEep chapter* 

■ *" chap, wrm *6. 
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dines vice versn. Applications of it are found in the earikst Sambitas. 
These letter and word systems of recording numhers became very popular 
in later times, especially amongst astre>noin4;nr and mutitematkiaiis. 
Reasons for iJiaf as alia) for tlieir origin will be found in the love of the 
Hindus ht putting everything into vetsc. For the sake of tiie rhyme it 
was necessary to have sevciai alternative ways of expressing the numbers 
which were involved in the verses. 

It appears that the Vedic Hindus used to look upon some numhers 
as pardculitrly holy.' One such number is three. In the ^ig-Veda. the 
gods are grouped in ttiree (1,105.5: vii,6o*3fi}i the mystical " three 
dauna " are mentioned (viii.41.3: x,67^.41* Cases of magic where 
** three '* is employed in a mysterious occult manner nccur in the i^tg- 
Veda (viii.91.5-7; x.Sy.io ff.) and Atharva*VeH<i {iv,3.i; q. 6), liven 
the number 180 is mentioned in the ^ig-Vetia as " three sixties *' 
(vm.^h.S) and 210 as “ three seventies (vili. 19.57). 1 lie holiest 
numl^r seems to have been seven. Thus in the Rig-Veda we get *' sewn 
seas" (100.40.5); "seven rays of the sun “ (1.103.9; vili* 72.61); 
"seven sages" (iv,43,8; ix.92.a, eh’.); ami the numlwr 49 is stated 
as " seven sevens." Instances of coinliinations of these two holy 
timiibcrs also occur. Thus 21 is stated as " three sevens " iu the Rig- 
VedA (i.155.6; 192.12) and Aiharva^Veda (i.i.i) and 1470 as " three 
seven seventies " in the Rig-Veda (viii.46.26). 

XnmbcTS were divided by Uie Vcdic Hindus into e!\»en (ytignta, 
literally, " pair "|i and odd (uyugmu, lit., " nol pair'^'). They du not 
reem to have proceeded into further subdivisions of numlK^rs. In two 
hymns of the Atherva-Veda (xix.22.3), there k, I presume, a reference 
to the rero as well as to the recognition of the negative number. The 
zero has lawn called AsAudrn {" trifling The negative number is 

indicated there by the epithet enricha, while the positive number by 
ftcAa. The Sanskrit word richa means " a sacred verse that which 
k not jiefta is anticha. Those designation w'ere replaced in later times 
by fine (" debt *') and dhana (" asset''). 

The Vedic Hindus became interested in numbers forming series or 
progrcssitnis. In the Taitimya Samhild (vii,2,12-7) numbers of vcises 

< E, W. NLitnoriELiJ ruimiiilK In the mml Uwlr t»a 

4 Tj |ir!m Jamfnal thR i1ii«T, OnwnL VcL XVI, jip. 
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found to bav« bwn mentioued atcorduig to the folloM’ing anihmcticat 
aeries: 


I. 

3 , 

5 . • 

. . IQ* 

2 , 

4. 

6 . , 

- • ^ 

4. 

8 , 

12, . 

• . m 

5 - 

10, 

15. ‘ 

. . TOD 

10 . 

20, 

30. . 

* , 100 


n. 39 . 


99 


The arithmetical 
iyugma) series. 


serif* are classified inlo odd (ayMg»rra) and ewen 
The rd;flsa«eyj SaMM (xviii.24.a5) Has given the 


foDowuig two instances of them respectively: 


ii 3 . 5 ' * ' ^ 3a 

4> 8, 12, . . . 48 

The first scries occurs also In the TaiHinya SathhUd (iv.3.ioJ. lit the 
Panckavithiit 7JrdAww/i<t (xviii.3J is described a tfet of sacrificial gifts 
forming a geometrical series of some intcfrcst, 

24. 48. q6. ^ 49 ^ 5 ®. 0830^. 19*^1 393 * 16 ' 

This scries reappears in llic Smula^sSlras. 

Some iTiethod of the stttnmatinn of series was also known. In the 
Hatapatha Bri/tmana {x, 5 . 4 , 7 } thrke the sum of an Arithmetical 
Progression whose first term is 24. the common difference 4 
number of terms 7 is stated correctly as 75(1. That is to say. 

3x (24 + 28+32+ . . . toy temis) = 3xl{2x24 + (7-i)x4}. 

=756' 


In the BfihaddevatA (iii.i3) wx: have the summation 
2 + 3+4 - ' ' +1000=500499. 

From the method indicated by Batidhayana for the pnlargimient of a 
square bv successTve uddHiotts of gnoinouSi it is fsvident that he knew the 
result 


T + 3+5+ - - • + {2a+!) = (« + 1)-* 

The Vedic Hindus knew how to perform fundamental arithmetical 
operations With elementary fractions. For example, wo take the follow¬ 
ing results from the 5 >iI 6 «:' 

7i 4 ,V=i 87 l. 


(2f}*+(i'^^) ""iJ 7i’ 

v.^ 7 T^®i' , . ,1 

They dealt ako with a fraction of a fraction, e.g of- 


22S. 


' fat tdither tatnrnuitioa ob Ulc Mbjtci, m UptU, JSmIX*. pp- *>* tL 

n-^1 




MATHEMATICS rN MODERN INDIA 

JfATtfHE OF MODEHif MATHKMVHCS 


Tht' leatoTG of tlic modem age whicli strikes the cyx ui fimt sight is 
tU wide and varied use of msichinery and the harnessing of naitiixal 
forces to the sr^rvicc of hTunan needs> That which has made this possible 
is the maiheinafical outlook which fiom the cnide begiumngs of early 
human histor}' h:is now developed into a self-confident full-dress view 
of the nature of external Heahty, founded on the concept of Natural 
Philosophical invcstigalions Into the oatine and rnethod of 
mathcinatical science have revealed that Mathematics is essentially a 
science of relations, and is founded tn the last resort on the notion of 
serial order. The two working concepts of Mathematics—'Number 
and Function—are, for instance, of purely relational nature; even 
tile ' Numbers,' which are the entities willi which Mathematics works, 
are emp^ of all concrete content; their being is exhausted in the order- 
relations which define them. In short, Mathematics thinks away the 
intrinsic essence of the entities with which it deals, there remaining no 
longer their being-for-Hself, but only their relational being or bcing-for- 
othm. This fact is expressed strikingly in Russell’s paradoxical 
definition, ' ftlathematics is the science in which we do not know what 
we are talking aboutr nor whether what w'e say is tnie.‘ 

The typical being-forritself is revealed in the notion of tlic self which 
arises in self-consciousncss. The investigation of the nature and possi- 
bibtics of the self through suitable systems of satthattS leads to higher 
levels of spiritual consciousness and to the experience of God as the upper 
limit of Being—^transcendent and super-relational, or immanent and 
containing alt relations urithin itself. It follows that the knowledge-effort 
in man can have two orientations—either towards intrinsic or 
indiridual being culminating in its upper limit God, or towards merely 
relational being or bdng at its inferior limit in Mathematics. God and 
Mathematics are thus the extreme pdfis between which all cognitive 
e.xperience oscillates; the one ^rfufies the supremely indtvidiial being and 
freedom, the other extrinsic being and mechanism. 

UFASUREMEKT 

Mathematics is the general science of uni-serial and mniti-serial 
order and is erected upon ihc fundamental concepts of Number and 
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pTmctioTi. !t b aUe to apply itself to the explanation of the otder ruling 
in the soise-world by means of the idea of measaretnent which serves 
as the connecting link between the ideal world of mathematical concepts 
and the world of piesentation. Associated with the idea of measurement 
there arises the notion of the mathematical space-time continuum which 
is the lomidaiion of the physical sciences and the framework into which 
all physicaj phenomena are placed. 

The signifkance and universality of the idea of measurement were 
not apprehended all at once, but only gradually with the growth of 
mathematical concepts; among the pioneers through whose work it was 
developed, sliould be mentioned Descartes, Kepler, Galileo. It is true 
that ancient thinkers had indmJ performed measurements for special 
purposes; but neither the Hindu. Egyptian or Chinese astronomers, nor 
the versatDe Aristotle recognized in nieasurement the master-key to the 
scientific description of Nature. By means of measttrement the physical 
phenomena arc arranged in tjpes of order which Mathematics handles 
by its concepts of Number and Function, and the concept of Nature as 
a relalion-stnicfure expressed by matheraatical laws comes to the fore* 
front, ft is the recognition of this which is the birth of modem Mathe¬ 
matics and modem science and the mark of the titne-^irit of the y^rcsenl 
age. It is in conformity with this fad that the physical sciences which 
are most readily susceptible to the process of measuroment have attaini'd 
the greatest progress in this age and have set the standard of scientific 
perfection, The social sciences whose nllimate unite are human beings 
possessing inditdduality have been partially brought under the scope of 
the mathematical method by means of the science of averages, wMc 
the biological and mental sciences whose fundamental concepts arc 
qualitative are conscious of their lack of quantitative exactitude and 
have made the least progress. 

MATHEMATICS A^iD UfPtASt CULTOKE 

The Vedas and the Upaniahads constitute the seed of Indian thought 
and culture. The PnT^.ias and Itihasas. the philosophical schools, the 
ritualistic codes, and even the literature and the art of ludk may be 
looked upon as an extcnsioTi and elaboration of the situation created by 
the spiritual experiences and affirmations of the SruHs. If this is the 
impoamg contribution of Indian thought to the knowledge of Absolute 
Being which is at one pole of oo^itive experience, the present age may 
boast with equal justice of having achieved through Mathematics the 
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fomiuJaiioii ot the study of Kclaticuiiil (dr if we pref^ it, NchI' 

BcitigJ which is situat^ at the other pole. Seither hjr itself is the 
cocnplete knowledge, it requires lioih to HU up the gamut of experience. 
It is no douht the orientation of cliis^cal Indian thought townrds the 
tomscendence of the Tciative and the attainment of Intrinsic Being and 
Concrete Reality’, which has shut the door to its entry into the format 
and abstract thought rchich initiates the worlds of intellectuul and 
practical experience characteristic of the present age. It was not, Iw it 
noted, a defoct in methodology, in constructive leasoning or logical 
analysis; we iiud indeed superb examples of these In the philosophical 
achievements of Indian tliought. But in such reasonings the final 
valuation is always directed to Intrinsic Being. The analysis is focussed 
on qualities expressive of Sat, and there is never any move toivards the 
emptying of concrete conturt and the surrender towards abstract 
relational thought and jauv fonnidism. This tendency of Indian tiiought 
Mill be strOcingiy revealed if we compam, for instance, the formal 
periection of Greek Logic with the psychologically more penetrating 
tmaiment ol reasoning in Indian systems, and note in particular the 
inferior rAie lassigned to hyfiothetical propositions in die latter. It ivuukl 
appear that a certain pow‘er of formal thought which was congenial to 
the Greek mind was rlenicd to the Indian thinkers on account of their 
too strong sense of the conciete content of experience. It is the same 
difference which would explain why Indian geometem, though in 
possession of a considerable botly of geometrical knowledge, came 
nowhere near the abstract logical method and the firushed format 
perfection of Euclid. Tor the some reason, even though Pythagoras's 
iheoieiD was probably known to tlio Hindiis as early as tire V^e^llc age, 
there was no Indian attempt to recognize incomniensurablo magnitudes 
and clnddatc their natiite even on the geometrical lines of Euclid. It 
must again have besn the same inability to achieve al^tract fomialisrn 
which stood in the way of Bhaskara's conceiving the idea of limit and 
anticipating the foundation of Modem AnalysLi by several centuries, even 
thniigli his brilliant intuition had landed him straight on the root-idea of 
the Diffenuitiol Culcnlus. 

The formalism of ATathematics and the insight whicli it furnishes intrt 
die relation-structure of natnrat phenomena h an absolutely new 
emergence in human evolution; it represents a pole of consciousness 
opposed to, bat equally absolute with, the God-consciousness which has 
bwn Ihe objective of Irtdbn thought for miUeuniums. Its ahsorpHcm and 
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asBimifatioii arc Jiecessaiy <:otnpIt!ting th«,‘ full ciicle of cxpcrieiici* 
—ihc ideal of die PiirHa (whoJell which has held such glamour for IncUan 
aspiiBiinn in the past. 

THE SnJDV OF MATHE«*VT»CS W4 MOOEllS INDIA. 

The fust univeisitics in India were iiicoiporaied early in the last 
I'.enttiiy. Though behind them there was the genuine desire to impan 
Western cuUttre> the standard of education was low; the idea of research 
being a fuiictioD of this imivcisiU' was unknown^ and there was no 
attempt to keep pace witli the progress of thguglit in the West. This 
has changed only gradtiully, so much so that the history of titnlhematicaJ 
work in India is not more than thiny years old. Though this work 
has not covered all branches of modern Mathematics, the record in this 
period is quite hopeful, considering tht- unfavourahlc circimistances 
atteJidant on nniveisity erlucation in this cmuitry, vi?., the foreign 
medium of instrutfloii, and the lack of rapport with indigenous culture. 
In particular, there has apjjeared one Indian^ Ramanujan, who is 
among tlie foremost nuithematiciatLS of the world, besides several other 
Indian mathematicians of a high order. The matlicmalical work during 
these years has heen mc*stly initiated and inspired bi' Indian students 
who had Icamt modem Mathematics abroad aiul returned after a course 
of rcseareh in foreign universities- A fair amount of work lias been 
publislied by them in British and foreign mathematical journals also. 

'Hie initiation of mathematk.'il study and re^arch in India was the 
fomiding of the Indian MaUieinatieai Society in 1907 by Mr, V, 
Ramaswaiui Aiyar and a group of enthusiasts including Messrs, M. 1 , 
Namniengar, Balak Rama, R. P. Paranjpyc, K. T, Sanjana and others. 
This served as a stimulus for the initiation of the Calcutta Mathematical 
Sociely in 1909, under the influence of Sir Ashutoah Mookerjee who. 
himself a mathematician of no mean order, was mainly responsible for 
converting the Univeisity of Calcutta into a centre of advanced study 
and research. Tlie course of mathematical study m India has been 
mainly recorded in the publications of these two socioties and of the 
Benares .Mathematical Society which was founded iti 1919 by Dr. Gancali 
Prasad. Dr, Gaiiesh Pra-sad is the president of both the northern societies 
and is by far the most prominent luathematician of Pforth India ,iiid has 
been responsible, directly and tlirough his numerous pupils and co- 
workecs, for a large part of the matliematical work of North India. 
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Speaking rong^hly, may say tlial Geometry' figures cousiderabty 
in the work recoided by the Indian Mathematical Society, but tlm 
applications ol Mathematics to Phym-s am favoured in the work of 
North India, wliilc the other branches of Mathematics are about equally 
distributed. Wtr briefly' sketch here the prominent mathematical corn 
tributors and their main lines of work, beginning vsith Rainanujan. 

The fust conttibution of Ramanujan appears in the Jounutl of ih^ 
Indian MathAmatical Society in iqti. His romantic career, the story of 
tile discovery of his genius and his subsc<]uent work at Cambridge In ttie 
Tlreoiy of Nuinl)en;, Partitions. Elliptic and Modular Functions, is too 
well known to be dwell on in detaO hen;. Gifted with a profound natural 
genius, he has opened up new lines of resea irii and initiated new and 
for-reaching melliods of attack in what Is unquestianahiy the most 
diflurult branch of modem Mathematics and one w'hich has been a 
favourite subject with the mathcmatica] masters of the past. Bis work 
has raised questions and problems which ore Ireing studied and wTitteu 
upon both in the West and in India. Its possibilities, however, are htr 
from being exhausted: like all great w^ork it will be a source of inspiration 
for future generations. Ramanujan died too soon after his return to 
India to leave behind him a school. Ills work, however, is being carried 
on by two young and brilliant mathematicians, Dr. S. Cbowta (Andhm 
University) and Dr, S, S. Pillaj (Aimamalal University), who are making 
important contributions to various topics in the Theory of Numbers. 

tEOMETRY 

Many of the original members of the Indian Mathematical Society 
were interested in Geometry, and in particular in the Geometry of the 
remarkable elements, transfonuations, etc., connected with a triangle. 
We accordingly find in the Journal of the Society conspicuous conlribU' 
tions to Elementary Geometry in general and the Geometry of the 
Triangle in particular from Messrs. V. Ramaswami Aiyar, M. T. 
Naraniengar, M. Bhrmosena Roo. A- A, Krlshnaswami Aiyangar, N. 
Dotairajon and several others. The morierri viewpoint in Algchroic- 
Geometzy whh Sts stress on the idea of transformation and invariant is 
represented by C. V. H. Rao, the present writer. A. Naiasinga Rao and 
their pupils and B. S. Madhava Rao. In particular the ivork of the 
present writer on the Invariant Gcometiy of the Rational (Norm-Curve) 
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has been brilliaiiUy cstundMl by B. Rainajiifiorthy (Antiamalai Uni¬ 
versity). 

Sir Ashutpsh Mookcrjce is the author ol niuiKsrous papers on 
DiilBrentta] Geomctiy, his name being now associated m text-books wth 
his gcometrica] .intetpretation of Monge's DUIerential Equation of Contes. 
Mr. Svamadas Mukhopadhyaya and his pupils have iimdtr coDtributions 
to the DifferentiaJ Georoetr>' of Curves in piano and in byperspace and 
to Eleincntaty Non-Eudidian Gcoinetrj’. The Diilcrential Geoinntjy of 
Curves and Surfaces has also been contributed to by some of Ganesh 
Prasad's pupils (Bhobnatb Pal. Harindraiiatb Daiia, etc,). 

Among the most recent w'orkers in the field must i>e mentioned D. D. 
Kosambi who has advanced a comprehensive theory of Parallelisrn in 
Genird Manifolds, and Raiubchari wto) lias contributed to the 
Piffcrvnliat Geometry of Kutc<] Surfaces. 

A>‘At,Y31S 

The most important aspect of Modem Analyse is its logical founda¬ 
tion of the Number-Concept and its rigonuti handling of hmitiDg 
processes. Tliis outlook is rapidly imbibed in Indian universities, Iwing 
represented by able teacht-rsi Ituitied as a rule in Western univeisides. 
Tliese^ either directly or through the pupils working under their inspira¬ 
tion, have l>een respousiblD for corLsidcTublc contributions of a high level 
to Anal)^^. 

Ganesh Prasad’s work c(ji\t;rs a wide field and includis the ^eoiy 
of Kunriions of a Real V'ariiabic, Elliptic Functions, hourinr's Series and 
Bannonif Analysis, and the Theory of the Potential. Numerous pupils 
and co-workns liave foUoWfd up his work (n these directions. Among 
those who have contributed to the study of Continuity and Dcrivabili^' 
of Functions mmt be uientioncd Avadesh Narayan Singh and Lakabmi- 
naravan. Among those who have studied Hanuonic Analysis, special 
form's of Harmonic Functions. Elliptic and other Special Functioiis, may 
be mentioned S. C. Dhar. Bholanath Pal, Gorikh Prasad. Ram Shankar 
Varma, Abanibhuslian Datta, Subodhehandm Mitra, Shabde and st-vcral 

others. * 1 A ■* 

K. B. Madhava has studied Convergence and Snmmabtuty of infinite 

Integrals and Series. C^ontributfons to the Convergence and Siimmaba- 
ity and other properties Off Taylor's Series and other classes of fofinite 
Series have been made by K. Anarjda Rau and his pupils, T. \^jaya- 
raghavachar, V. Raniaswami, V. Ganapati, Thiruvenkatuchiuya and 
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also L, Srivastava. G. S. Mahajani is tbr author of a veiy gcaeni 
fonn for the Remainder in Taylor's Series, Among the more recent 
workers in Analysis may be mentioned Siddlqiii and V'enkatachaJla 
Aiyangar. 

Gorakli Prasad has contributed to the Theory of Solution of Integral 
Equations; HaFlndranath Uatta has written on the (general Theory of 
DMeienlia) Equations, while C. N. Srinivasa Aiv'angar has published 
several investigations on tite Singular Soliitioiis of bifferefitiid Equations. 

AtjC^EBltA ANI> AniTirumc 

Ganush E’msad and Nripirndraiiath Gbese have contributed to the 
ITieoty of Solution of Equations of higher, in particttlar the fifth degree. 
Contributiuus to the subject of Algebra m general and Sfatrix Algebra 
in partieular, have been made by the present writer. S, KriEhnamoorthy 
Rao, Kripendranath Ghosh, and A, Narasinga Rao. Special types of 
fteterminants have been studied by C. Krishnamachari, M. Venkat- 
mmier, and M. BhimasGTia Rao, Pandit Oudh Upadh^’aya has written 
on Cyctotomy and the present w-riicr on Arithmetic Functions. 

inSTORY OF »aTrtE.MATICS 

Various historical studies tela ting to Modern Bilathcmalics and 
Medieval Indian MatliemaHcs have bceri published hy Ganesh Prasad, 
A. C. Bose and P. C. Sen Gupfa. G, R. Kaye's deprecatory view of 
the originality of Indian Mathematics has been vigorously contested by 
a band of writers, chief of whom are Ma^umdar, BibhiUibhitshan Datta, 
Sarada Kanta Ganguly and A. A. Krishnaswami Aiyangar. 

AP1*1JHD JHATREMATteS 

Ganesh Prasad, S. K. BBiierjcc aiid otliers have initiated ,ind inspited 
a considerable volume of work on the Potential Theory, Dynamics, 
Hydrodjmainks, Optics. Wav(^propag,atUi!n and allied branches of 
Theoretical Physics. The nanK« that may be mentioned in this con¬ 
nection are Bihlmtibhiishan Datta, Maznmdar. K. M- Basu, and Suliodh- 
chaudra Mitm. H. P. Banctjce, S, C, Dhat, N. R, Si;n and Suddhodan 
Ghosh, B. N. Sen, Nripendranath Ghosh, JyO’timiaya Ghosh. Bholanath 
Pal, Abanibbnshan Datta, Kripcndranatli Sen, S, C. Kar, etc. Savoor 
has studied the Stabtlrty of the Pcsai-^hapcd Figure of Equilibrium of a 
rota.tmg fluid. 
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X* K. Basn and N. K* B^ise haw studied the d^Tiantica ot thi: 
Aeropfaiic. The question of Stabilify tu MoUdii tJurougb the Aii Itas 
been studied and discussed by J. M. Bose. Bty'nn and others. 

There has been published a considemble amount of applied matlte< 
OiaticaJ work in Opne^i, Atomic and Molecuiar Phwics. etc., nith the 
centre of interest in Phy&kai theory. The names of Sir C. V\ Itanmn, 
M. N. Saha. D. Bose, K. C. Kar, D. N. hfallik and their pupQs and 
co-workers and of G. S, Mahajani should he mentioned in this ftinnection. 

P.-C. MahaJiinnbis, A. A, .Knshnasvrami Aiyangar, Adyantayya. 
K. B, fttadbava and M, V'oidyanathan have contributed to the theory 
and applications of Statistics. 
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Tll^ culbiFoi conquej^t of thu Indian mind by fon>fgTt iiilliiencc ha^ 
Inscn St) progi«sstve and thorougligctutg during thu Itisi or seven 
centuries that at (he present di)3’ true revefcncc for ancient culture and 
devoted endeavour for its resuscitation are conalntcfl as a crane or a 
hobby by tho modern scliolar steeped in Western culture. Things of 
arch^logicai or even lingntEtic interest may fasdnate tiiin for some 
lime, but the advanced culture implied bj' tltcm seldom makes a 
pcimaDcnt impression on his mtiid. He can hardly leali^ it, much 
less gauge it. at tls propc^^ t'alue. It is just here lhai motteru patriotism 
falters sadly and loses sight of its true goal. 

As an instance tn point may he riled the Sriimcc and Art of Aytirvida 
—that great heritage of ancient India which survives to the present da^* 
and is regarded as a boon by the vast majorify of llie suffering mQlions 
of India. 

In the present dLscouise 1 propose to deal with Uiis subject and 
present the reader with a glimpse of its past history and a brief survey 
of its present state and future possibilities. Fortunatc-Jy the renaiss.uicc 
of A}mrveda is just begun, thanks to the efforts and sacrifices of some 
devoted workers in the different provinces of India. But the progress 
to be made must be by slow spadework, even though it he hampered 
at every step by the blind conservatism of a soedotr of Ayurvedists on 
one side and the calloiis indifference of the majorify of the aliimnt of 
Oiir universities on the other side. It b worth while, therefore, to 
stimulate their imagination by presenting a tnie picture of Ayorveihi 
before thein^Avnrueda as rf Wiis and as it shottU be when, freed from 
the oust of ignorance and conservatism, it develops to its fuli stature 
and glory. 

Looking info the dim vistas of the past, we find on the evidence of 
impartial hifitorians like Prof. Heeren, Pocock, etc., that this great 
healmg art and science of India once shed its lustre not only on India, 
but abo on contemporarj* rivilbed countries of the W^t and tlie East, 
namely, Arabia, Eg^'pt, Rome. Greece and Cliinu, It b now a prov'ed 
fiid that these countries drew most of (heir medical knowledge, skill and 
inspiration from this fountaimhend of yore, fkiginafod by the enrnt 
sages of Indb awl dewloped gloriously in spccLiIiy.ed sections hy ihc 
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devoUid tndtavoura of their successor, Ayurveda wenl on glowing and 
expanding its scope tiD blows upon blo^vs of foreign invaders—the 
Scythians^ the Hutis and the Saracens—stunned its growth and destroyed 
its vast Jlteiuitue through aisoo and ineendmrism. The harrowing tales of 
these limes have only botn partly told by the historians. Tire real extent 
of the loss suffered by Ayurveda tiirough tht»t depredations can be 
judged unmistakably by tlie X’ast amount of missing ancient literature 
quoted from by writers who flouiished even eight or nine hundred years 
ago. Any schcjlat of Ayurveda who makes intensive study of extant 
authoritative literature on the subject would sigh for them at every step- 
1 have shc^wti in the Sanskrit introduction of my work PraiyakshaSanram 
(a text-book of Anatomy in Sanskrit) that no less than sixty origiusd 
SaThhita<; or ancicut authoritative works like Swsni/u add Charaka 
Sa^hhita exishxl a liiousand y^is ago, of which only fragments now 
survive in the numerous quotations found in the authentic commentarifis 
of old. 


WllAT IS avurveda 

Ayurveda, according to all dehnitions. is the science and art (Veda) 
of life (JviKt). I’ut tnom explicitly, Ayurveda deals with life in all its 
phas^—^philtMopbical and biological and comprUes both preventive and 
curative medicine and suigery*. It is tlte great boaling art of anient 
hidia which aims at giving us '* a happy and benevolent life " by 
showing the ways and means to it. Developed higldy in eight specialized 
sectionsj namely, the Sciunce and Art of Medicine ^kSy^t^ 4 tit^ra)t Surgery 
and Midwifciy lieiyataatfa). Treatment of eye. ear. nose and throat 
(Mdityufiijjtra), I'sychothprapy (/jAufavo/yaj. Pirdiatiics {kautnnm- 
bhpiya). Toxicology (agadatantra)^ the Science and Mt of testoring health 
in old age (fasdyiJMa/4B/ru) and Sexual Rejuveoation {vdpkara^tanira) 
—it is based on sound sidentific dafci and principhs which are dearly 
described In extant ancient literature. 

Now. however. Ayurveda sur\'ives rnalnly in one section—the 
Practice of Medicine. Yet it is not merely an “ Empirical system of 
herbal treatment," as Ihe detractor? of Ayurveda dub it in their prejudice 
and ignorance. The foSlowem of Ajaitvetk in the recent past and even 
at the present day are responsible to a certain degree for this calumny cast 
upon it by ill-informed critics. Contrary to the true spirit of Aytirveda. 
her folloWrs have permitted its scicnrific foundations to crack and 
cruniUe They have allawed the important sections of Ayurveda 
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dealing Vrith suigcry^ luidwifm’, etc., to fall Into the shade of oblivion, 
rticy haw eiitlirtmed sophistry in the plaioc of science and have alluwt'd 
varioiijii wmls to grow and obstruct the genial cuireni of scientific 
progress which marked the onward advance of Aynrveda ia its palmy 
days. Fortunately the kernel of Ayurveda k still preserved lo a fair 
iixtcnt in all its eight st'ctions, and them is yet time to redaint and mbuifd 
the lost sections. 


TilE SflRlT OF AVimvEDA 

Tlie spirit of Ayurveda is the spirit of science and soinethtng more. 
It is the spirit of observation and experimental research, reinforced by 
the transcendental Intnition (divyd/nanfi) of the mkis. This last is no 
doubt the specbi] characteristic of Ayurveda, no parallel of which is to 
be found in the West, Modem sages am Just bH^giimiiig t« tealixo Hint 
by concentration and meditattcni the mind h capable of yielding siitilimc 
TOt'clatlORS. I helteve all inventions and discoveries arise out of flashes 
of such revelation, though the process is hardly understood in the- pri'seni 
worfeidu.y world. 

Respect and eagemc:ss for the asrimtlation of troth '* from whatever 
soutTt it might oome " svas also the key-note of AjTirvcda. Charakn 
enjoins universal comrndeship in our journey towards trulji aiMl 6p*.uilts 
eloquently about it (Fiftnfjia, Ch, VJl). 

Afrt^gtttna or the authoritative writings of the tiskh (seem) was no 
doubt greatly respected, but the term is defined in the following words 
which deserve to be written in letters of gold: 

“ Afttagawa means the Veda; hut such ids*'* as Is based on 
observation and fixpcriment and the deductions of which have been 
tested as sound by competent judges is also aptagama " {Charaka 
Siiira, Ch. XI). 

'lh<* noble spirit of tlie nshis winch eIljotn<^d giving rvlief to suffering 
humanity wiftout any consideration of bast lucre is an ootstanding 
feature of A^'ruveda. Says Cbarako.: " Not for monev nor For any 
earthly objects sliould one treat hk patients. In this ttic physician*® 
work excels aU vocations. Those who sell Irvatment as a merchandise 
neglect the true treasure of gold in search of mere dust." 

This is not merely a noble sentiment. The pmctiboiiers of 
Ayurveda in all of India lollowed this tradition till even half a century 
ago. The tradition survive even now amongst i few who live the life 
of poverty for the ideal of giving free aid to suffering humanity. 
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AiiothtT pnmt Hrhich I should like- to stress pjirticulurly is the liberal 
spirit of assiiiutatioo which chanicttmcKt the practice ot Ayiuvi-da cvcni 
durir^ the Mughal period. IJhava Miira whese comprehensive work 
BhSvaprakaia was written in the sixteenlli rentiiiy <icst:ribed many 
foreign drugs like Rhubarb, OpituD, Tobacco, etc., and advised tlicir 
o.se in Aytirvcdic preparatioiis. The pnesciu day Ayuii.'cdic physicians 
arc using them freely, tliough they are relucLint to accept openly such 
valuable drugs as Quinite, Digitalis and Aspirin. 

Charaka tins said distincUy ; “ Whatever Is conducive to cure is the 

right remedy." This maxim is now fotlowixl more in the Wtsi than 
in ihc East. Tlie British Pharmactiptcia has assimilaied nearly one 
hundred and fifty Indian indigenous dnigs, but how' many valuable 
Western drugs have been assimilated by Ayurvedists ? They cannot 
boast tlmt thett is no need, but they are sliy and timid. Should they 
not deal with this matter in open conference and prepare an addendum 
to the present Ayurvedic Pharmacoixcia? 

Tlie Unani system has assimilated hundred-i of Atmrvedic drugs the 
names of which they have changed so cffcitdvely that the Aynrvedists, 
at least most of iliem, fail n> tticogiim' lliem as ihdr own, I have found 
out by patient reseixrcb that many unidentified A5fTjrvcdic drugs the 
tiarne$ ol which occur in Clmraka and Susrtita can bt? picked out and 
idcfttified as ours from the vast reporitoiy uf Uie Unnui Phaimacopceia . 

TtlE ArntEVEMKNIS OP AYUJIVEIIA 

The lay public judge Aynrvoda by the nnnow scopi* into which it 
has now shrunk in pmcticc and have little idea of the vast field originally 
covered by it. Indeed, grt^it and striking were its achievements in tbc 
pist botl) ill the fidds of juedkiiie and surgco'* Prom the Vedic times 
Ayurveda went on adding fresh knowledge to its treasury until it 
developed to its fuJl glory Just before the Buddtiistie period. At this 
time the Rasa-Vaidyas or the chemist-physict-ins stepped in and almost 
changed the face of Ayurveda by discovering the therapeutks of varkms 
mineral substances which were employed by them with great S1lcct^s5. 
They flourished in India about the time of Jesus Christ and establwiht.'d 
such a reputation lioth as phj'sdckns and as alchemists thai Arabia and 
Europe sat at their feet to leatn their new discoveries. Many innnu^- 
cripb of that period are stilt availabfe in original Sanskrit and in. their 
renderings in Arabic and old English- Ttiorc can tw little doubt that 
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thoAO phyiiiuiajiB were the fatliers of modem chemiatTy as Sir P. C. Ray 
has righdy pointed out in liis viork of Hindu Chemiatiy, 

Let us not forgot, however, that they pmsta-d their vocation with a 
siagoloT noble object in view, namely, ** When the perfoedon of Rasa 
(mercUA'J is achk'V'cd, I shall make tiiimanitt' free Emm docay and 
death."' 

Tbif effective prepatation knovoi as 'Makaradhvaja' is a gift of these 
noble workers and is looked upon by many as a theTapentic mystery. 
The various metals and metalloids now used extensively by Ayurvedic 
physkLuis all over Fndhi arc no doubt the bulwarks of Ayurveda built 
on the foundation of the rcseardtes of tliese noble woikeis. llie number 
of their works yet available is tegiou and any modnm chemist may spend 
a couple of years proUtabiy in investigating the facts embodied in them, 
which are unknown to the West. The “ Siddii/i " system of Soiitiieni 
lndi.i isf .1 legacy of a particular sect of thcise chemist-physicians wtiich 
has established a realm of its own there apart from and as a rival to 
ancient Ayurveda. 

To revert once more to the achievements of Ute long pa^, wc may 
mention a few facts briefly with pardonable pride. When the greater 
part of the world was tnerged in the abyss of ignorance, it is the Indian 
sages who first understood the necessity of dissection of the human body 
for the education of physicians and surgeons. Sa>'s Suiruta writing in 
unmistakable language two thousand years ago: " Therefore whoever 
wishes to get a clear idea of ^lya (surgery) tnust prepare a corpse in 
the proper way and sec by careful dissection every part of Ifie body in 
order t^t he may have deJiniie and doubtless knowledge " (^urira, 
Oi. VJ. Compare with this what Dr. Puschmann says in hb History 
of HeJicai EduesUon about llie practice of dissection in Europe: 
'* Dissection of the human subject was in the first centuries of the middle 
ages opposed by religious and political or^lJnances and also by aocial 
prejudioea." 

Circulation of blood was understood with fair dearness long, long 
before the niuch-talkcd-of discovery by Sir William Iforvey in the 
seventeenth century. Let me quote a passage here to iUustnite this: 

" From Uiat great centre (the heart) emanate the vessels carrying 
blood into all parts of the body“the dement a'hich nourishes the life 
of all animals and without w'hich life would be extinct. It is that clement 
which goes to nourish the fretus in u/rro and which flowing into its body 
neiur/ts to Ma ntoMer*s heart '* (Charaha Sathhitd, SUfra, Ch. XXX). 
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And wonder of wniideis, what was di^:overefl by ttic nnrierit sage^ 
of India over a tonplt of thousand ywirs ago mrne a& so great a surprise 
10 most medical nicji in Europe in Harvey's tinu- that *' no doctor above 
Ihc age of forty could be persuaded to believe in the impo^ilih? sug¬ 
gestions *' of Harvey who was condctjmc,<l and hootetl out of society' 
for his discover^' (t'irftf Hume's History 0/ Eniilami), 

The Ihi'Oiy of vayu, pHta and kapha W'as also a great di^'OveT^* 
which, (tnfortimatoJy, has been tmich tnisunderstood by Western 
scholars wfho judge them fmm die wrong translation of these terras os 
wind, bUe and phlegm. The projicir csplanathm of Uus ihcotj* will lolic 
itp a treatise by itself, but let me obscr\'*‘ here in ptsslng that tlie word 
vdyr* does not imply wind in Ayurvedic literature, hut comprehends all 
tile phenoiTiuna of motion which come under the functions of cell -life—or 
to be more explicit, functions of the ceiitml and fq,rmpathetic nen’ous 
systems; that the word pitta does not essentially mean bile, but signifies 
the function of metabolism and thermogenesis or heat-productioTi, 
ciimpretiending in its scopi' the process of digestion, colonition of blood 
and formation of the various secretions and excretions whidi are either 
the means or the ends of tissue-corobustion ; and that the woid kapha 
does not mean plilogin merely, but is used primarily to imply the 
fttnetion of cooling and fi reservation {themio-lysis) ami secondarily 
the production of the various presenative fluids, e.g. mucus, synovia, 
etc,, which are the manifest forms of that function, I regret, f caimot 
do justice to th» siilijwt hen* for w'ant t'f space but f hope the above 
would give a chw to the student who Intends really to investigate.* 

ft most lie retnemliertsi that the theory of vdytt, pitta and kapha 
is not llie sorai: as the old exploded hurnonil thcoiy of the Greek 
an<l Komaii ph>’i!icians who, though they IxuTOwed the idea {toih 
A yurv'Eda. probably faih^ to grasp the true meaning of the theory. 
1 am convinced that the truth and the value of the Sjurvedic theory 
can be verified. It afiords sensible explanations of certain other- 
w'ise tnexplieahle feefs in th<' physiologic.!I cycle of life a.s well as 
in the causation and amelioration of diseases and their symploras. It 
can guide us in understanding the laws of gRueral Therapeutics— 
which it would be much to the adx'antage of any medical man to leam 
in the way Ayurveda teaches ihem. I dare say tliat studying the 

'‘Ttm rroirien- It rCinrTtffl tb» wHtai** fttficr ' sdnu,:^ oi Avurvcifci " bcxvrt 
f4 \hh 
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suhjecl with AH ojKin mind, he wilt surely he i«l let ljeh\':\'e in Ibe theory. 
As SVC furd in daily practice, even the Knlf-edticatcd Ayurvedic physician 
who a'ractaibeis the laws of Etiology and Therapeutics and Dictarj* 
based (Tpon this thwry fares pretty well by the btrdside of the patient. 

In the field of Pharmacology and Pharmacy, the properties of 
drugs and foodstuffs were investigated by the five senses and by 
subjective and objective phenomena mamfested on the human system. 
They arc described by a termihotogy the mcaniag of ^vhJth, properly 
understood, do<!S not fail in most instances to give a correct insight into 
tbt‘ science of them pen tica Unfortunately, htmxver, this (tnuinniogy 
has yet remained a sealed book to those who have judged it from 
iuiiccumtc iranslations. In Phamutcy, the ait by which the properties 
of a drug arc imbued in spirits (as in asmias awl amh{as)^ in ghee, 
oil, ^Top, etc,, wajs well known. Therapeutics of morcuiy and its 
cotnportnds and other minerals, finest preparations of which in a form 
assimilahlc by the human system are still made, show the great advances 
that mark the excellence of Ayurvedic Medicine to this day. For 
instance, it is not yet known to Western medical men that niercury, 
when combined with sulphur, as in black-sulphide or red-sulphide, 
can never produce tnercit rial ism—a knowledge which is the birthright 
of nJl Ayurvedic physkfians, 1 liave seen Western dex tors including 
such authorities a.^ Sir Tardey Lukis use the well-known preparation 
of mercury known as Makaradhvaja without any prejudice and with a 
fairly proper judgenumt of its true value. Chenustty, tilJ now at least, 
can little expdain why the natuml salicylates are more effective than 
the synthftical salicylates, why heedtwood creosote is more valuable 
than thf cwifitar derivative of the same name, why the hue inineml watem 
are mure rdlabh! tlian tlwir exact imitabons made by the chemists. 

In this connection, I slioulrf also mention, in passing, Uiat one 
particular feature of Ayurvedic works, even of later periods, was that 
nuioy foreign drugs having valuable thempeaik- qualities could be taken 
up and used wdthout any prejudice. Such, for iiKtance, are drugs like 
Rhuhiirl), Opium. Topehiai, etc, {vide Bbava Myra}. 

In Medicine proper, it is enjoined that diagnmis should hi? made 
by the five senses supplemented by intemogsition. Tlic method of direct 
auscultation or hejiriiig of breath-snunds. etc., was probably known to 
them, as we find its Evidence in SasriUa. Satra, Cli, X. which seems to 
refer not only to wounds of artarifis. but also to crepitations or idles. 
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atidibli? Id pncumotua and other lung-disea^csv. Ttie bacterial origin 
and the infective nature of certain dbeases ai the eruptive fevers* 
lepios}^. small-pox, tuberculosis* etc., have also been clearly Indicated 
in such passages as these- *'All lnrm.s nf leprosy (and some skin 
diseasf^} art' due not only to the deraTigeinents or oayu, pUia and kapha 
but ttlsci to rniciobe& *' (Snirufe Samhiia, Piidiinii, Cb. V^, 

Again, " Various skin-diseases and leprosy, ftrt'cr* ])iilmonaiy 
constimption, ophthalmia and drseases bonur by air and water arc 
usually capable of transmission frtun one man to another ’* {fh. Ch. V). 

Also, " Tltere are various fine organisms which cimihite in the blood 
and arc Invimble to the naked ejT; usually tire&e look like round bodies 
of cop])er colour and are without It^gs. They give rijTO to various forms 
of skin diseases, etc." (SicW/n Sant.. Uttara, Ch. Ln'). 

In Surgery', the progress made seems to have been \\(.)nderful. 
Major iiperations like ampubilinn, lapamlomy (i,^. optfuing the abdomen 
for intestinal obstniction or other tTonblesJ, lithotomy (or extraction of 
Stone) and even (rdphinmg of the skull were practised by Ayurvedic 
surgeons. They an? described in the aucient works of Siisnita ;md 
Vagbhafa. The excellent classification and description of the surgical 
instnmients under diffcicnt heads as found in Susruta and Vaghham 
compel die admiration of those who take pains to study them with cate. 
Tlierc can be little doubt that the old (ireck and Komati surgical instru¬ 
ments that arc found preserved in tho museum of Naples were only 
the replicas of Hindu instniments yet found accumtely deac-ribed in 
texts at least two thousand years old. Uiifortmmtely, however, hon? 
too as in other brandies of Hindu Medicine, ancient surgeons have been 
^vronged by certaui Indian(!) stthohiis of VVcstrrn Mt’diciiie giving fan¬ 
tastic descriptions of Hindu surgical instruinents which never exlsli.d 
except in iheir imagination. In a [Jajier read before Ihe Sahitya Sabha 
of Calcutta in I<)13 and in a lecture before llic (ifth Ah-lndfe Ayurvedic 
Conference in 1914 (published in ttie Indian HfAicat Rfccril) 1 have 
tried to diow from old aulhcntic texts that most of the modern surgical 
* instrumeiiLs arc only modified reproductions of the anrlcm instruments. 
I have already cited inslunces of tb«^ there, namely. Utu Sitithatnukha 
yanira, wliich is nearly identical witii the modem Lion forreps, and 
Allingham’s speculum, wlut:h agrees closely with the foiir-bladed 
expansible instrument " described by Vaghhata {AshfUnga-hpdaya, 
Sutra. Ch. XXV)* 
n-53 
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lo Midwifery* the different toiilposirtons of tlie fosltis at birth were 
well understood by the andents, who devised the different nK^thods of 
treatment by version or turning (he tetus in ntero- Einbrj'otamy and 
Cxsanan sectioa described in ancient works stand as monuments of past 
glory. 

Last, though not least, come the two specialized branches of Medicine 
—of Hygienic Medicine I should say—in which methods of warding 
off disease in old age and keeping virility intact have been dealt with. 
These are the branches known as the rasSyatta and vApkaram^ The 
main object of such treatment was the restoration of vigour and tmmtinit}’ 
(or otfisAirot'i iakti. as they called it) by the prestfrvation of the vital 
fluid, the necessity of which is now faintly realized in VVestem Medicine. 
The researches of Brown'Scquaid and Metchnikoff and latterly the 
demonstrations of Votonoff have only recently shown the importance 
of this subject in Western Medicine, These two sections of Medicine, 
however, yet survive partly In Ayurvedic Medicine and partly in Unani. 
I would draw the attnntion of aU medical men to the nccesaiiy of patient 
research in these lines of Ayurvedic Medicine. 

THE CULTURE OF .WUBVEDA 

That the culture of Ayurveda was thus a comprehensive one mn 
be judged from the above ootas, but the main goal of the culture was 
tile high ideal of carrying fnt medical aid to suffering humanity, as ! have 
already pointed out in the first part of this article. The development 
of the special senses and perliaps of the sixth sense; as some scientists 
of the present day call it was the means to that noble end. The 
physician was required to lead a life of austerity, solnniu meditation and 
sacrifice. Even when he was obliged by force of circiuitstances to earn 
his livelihood through liis proft^on, he was not allowed to charge fancy 
fees and heavy prices for his medicaments. The high ethical code of 
A 3 torveda is different from the medical ethics of the present day. The 
following passage of Charaka formulates the ethical code of Ayurveda t 

" You should seek the iiappiness of all beings, Evety day, standing 
or sifting, 3^ should try to heal the sick with your whole heart. You 
should not demand too much from your patients even to maintain your¬ 
self, You must no! touch another man'a wife even in thought, nor 
hanker after others’ wealth. You should be sober in dress, and lcinpe!r* 
ate, you must not commit a sin nor be an abettor of it and you must 
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speak wokU that are giinUe, dean, and righteous," and so on {Char&kd 
Sa^hila, Ch. VIIIJ* 

I need Imtdiy add that the ethical code known as medical ethics 
now is only the rules of conduct enjoined by a trade guild for the 
protection of a Ira tend ty out to make the most of its profession for 
secular purposes. The ideal of Ayurveda was very different. 

THE SE^IAlSSAjVCE OF AVURVJCJM 

Fortunately the renaissance of Ayurveda has just begun. The day 
of its birth was heralded by the late Pandit bladhusudan Gupta of 
Bengal, Professor of .Ayurveda in the Govcmineui Sanskrit Coll(^e of 
Calcutta, who started, rather restimed, tlae dissectiou of human body 
in the newly started Medu'al College of Bengal in the year iS^y. The 
notable event was announced and glorified by the boom of cannon from 
the Tampaiis of the Fort W'tUiajn, Cakurta. Since then gradually the 
Ayurvedic physicians of Bengal who Olumined the medical profession 
in the last century began to realii5e the importance of re-establishing 
Ajnu'veda once more on the solid foundixtionsi of Anatomy and Pathologj'. 
Most of tfiem sent their boys to the Medical College of Calcutta and dreamt 
rosy dreams of the resuscitation of Ayurveda in the near future. Some of 
the products of such double education set upon themsdves the task of 
putting their bouse in order. With the advent of the twentieth centuiy 
was started the All-India Ayurvedic Conference, which working steadily 
for the last twenty-five years has been able to establish the All-India 
A3mrvcda Vidyfipt|ha which holds its examinations on sound lines in 
about thirty important centres distributed over the length and breadth 
of India. But the big Ayurvedic Colkges endeavouring to teach 
Ayurveda in all its eight sections were first started in Calcutta and then 
ill Madras, Bombay, Haidwar, Delhi. Patna and otlier places. The 
Hindu University of Benares also started an Ayurvedic Colfege and 
hospital of no small dimension. The Gavemments of Madras, United 
Provinces and Bihar and Orissa have come forward, thanks to the 
unceasing efforts of iheir patriotic ministers, to establish and inaintain 
Ayurvedk Colleges with a hheral liand. The zeal and munificence of 
some Bengal Kavinijas have given us some highly equipped Ayurvedic 
Colleges in Calcutta. The Corporation of Calcutta helps these institU' 
tioDs to a considerable extent, but llie Government of Bengal, which was 
instrumental in starting the renatssance of Ayurveda a century ago, has 
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'"has y^t ^vcD only a half-iieajifcd response which has not matenalized 
into anything tangible. 

In pinctusion 1 appeal to my counitymen to awake to the necessity 
of the restoration and development of Ayurveda tor their own benefit 
and for the beneht of the cOtmtiy> It is not merely patriotism that 
should be their spring of action. I do not hesitate to assert that Ayurveda 
can give many things to die Western world and many modem discoverws 
arc QJily rediscoveries of ancient truths. 



BOTANY IN INDIA—PAST AND PRESENT 

IKTROtHjXTTDN 

The science of Botany, or the study of plants hs suih^ attracted 
considerable attention of our forefathers for a good many reasons. 
First of ol], planb were intimately connected witli trade and commerce 
in which India, even in the Moiienjo-dEinf period, exceUed, having 
commercial mtereourse with western Asia, eastern Africa and many of 
the countries of modem EnrufH-', as well as with the East. The 
arckeotogical and other finds show that the distmt Hungary as well 
as the distant Easter Island was cotnmcreioJly connc'cted with this land 
of ODfs. Most of tile commodities used in that extensive trade were 
plant pitxliicts, and the vessels in which diese used to be transported 
wore made of wood. Tills made a si'ientific study of plants and plant- 
life a necessity, and JtJotany came to be enUivafed aloftg witli other 
sciences by the ancient Indians. 

We liavo sufficient evidence to ^ow that the science of Biledjdiic, 
-Agriculture, Ariioii-Horticultnre and Sylviculture were greatly developed 
in India, and the science of Boiany, on which all these sciences are 
based, must liave undergone a corresponding process of tlcvdopmcnt. 
Emm die drthasast'Ta and aimilar treatises we leani thal every go<n 3 
Gtivemmont used to provide the dtbsens under it wnth public parks, 
pleasure-gardens, hunting fonsts. etc., for enjoymciit, recreation and 
sports—ah placed under the superviaun of experts. Tlic consecration of 
gardens, a Vedic ceremony, and the dedication of such ganlcns to gods 
and to ascetic fratemilies were a prevalent practice during the 
Ihiddhlst pi^riod. Maintenance of these gardens req^uired a scie3:rtific 
knowledge of plants, and they w'ere placed under supi-rintendents 
{dramadhipaiis}, 

Du: Bfientific study of plants, or Botany, then evidently existed in 
ancient India. This science was called Vrikshayurveda. or, as the major 
portion of the medicinal drugs came from plants, it was, in lire 
alternative, known as the Bheshajavidya, Btith iJiese terms occur in 
anrient Sanskrit texts, the A^ni Pitrdna, Brihat Samhitd, etc. In the 
Arthaiastra wc get the term GulttMvrikshSyHrvcda, and in the 
Dbanvanturi Highanfu. tlie Bh^hajavidya, Vfikshdyariteda literally 
means " knowledge of tree-life," and the Gultttavjikshayunfedajna, or 
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the applied botanist, according to the ArthaSdstra, Agm Parana, 
Btihal Samkiid and other Sanskrit texts, was to learn the art ol the 
collection and sek’ction of seeds, selection ot soil, sowing, the snccesslul 
genniiiation of seeds, the various me^uis of propagation such m giaKing 
and cutting, planting, nursing, manuring, rotation of crops, cultivation 
under favourable mehroralogical conditions, treatment of plants in liealth 
and disease, classification and identiftcation of plaiibi, location of plants 
for improving tbe aesthetic and hygienic siiirntmdin^ of the homestead, 
tind so on. M on illustration, we may cite the test to which fitukshu 
Atteya, the celebrated teacher of Medicine at die Univctsiiy of Taxfla, 
put his equally celebnited pufnl jTvaka, afterwards, the physician of 
Bimblsaia. He was, m the course of the examination, asked to collect, 
describd, identify and mention the properties of plants that were to be 
found within four yo/aii«s of the imiveraity town, and this Jfvaka did to 
the entire satisfoctioa of hb teacher (Preface to Vimja Ch. Sen Gupta's 
Vanaushadhi-darpana, Vol. I), 

Unfortimately for us, neither the VrikshdyiirvBda nor the Bkeshaja- 
vidyd is extant now. But we still liave some material in the form of 
scattered references throughout the Sanskrit and Pali literature, out 
of which it is possible to build up, tliough In a vety incomplete form, 
the botanical science, which will at least give an estknate of our fore¬ 
fathers' contribution towards the advancement of Botany in that remote 
age. We now propose to deal with the subject. 

a, sruDV OF ootaky frou tme veoic pehiod dow'k to 

THE GUFTA PERIOD («. 600 A.DJ 

It will be seen that facts in connection with Botany have all been 
culled from stray references, generally made by way of analogy, in 
non-botankal texts. Here we have fotmd il convenient to arrange 
them in a more s^'stcinatk; order as in a modem text-book, and we 
shall proceed in this ottjer: (t) Morphology, fa) Anatomy, (3) Physiology, 
(4) Keproduetkm, (5) ^ologj’, (6) Taxonomy, (7) Evolution. 
(8) Her^ity and (9) Botanical Marvels, 

t. SFo£p2ro/,ocy 

(i) GesrtnnnifKMt—In order to study the Ufe-history of a plant one 
most begin frora the stage of seed in which the plant lives in the 
embryonic state Tlte awakening of the embryo under suitable condi¬ 
tions is known as germination. In Sanskrit it b culled ankMrodbkeda: 
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tbLs hi the mo&t appropriate word for gemunjitfon, assuring the proce^ 
the ankura^ or the seedling, comes out hy piercing the seed*eoat, and 
this happens only under certain conditions^ namely, rita (pro|}er season, 
i.e. general wannth), ksketra (good soil) and amhn (water) {Su^ula, 
Sarirasihana, ii. 33). In Gunaratna's commcnbiiy' on Shaddariana 
Samuchchaya (veise 49) wc find it mentioned that seeds of ban3ran, 
Aivaliha and NUnba (as m other cases) sprout during Llie rainy season 
(hot season) under the tnfiuence o( dew and air. 

Thus we sec tliat the three conditxons of air. warmtli and water 
necessary for successful gerntinatioi} were already known to the people 
of India long before Uw Cbristuui em. The term utfdnapdda lountl 
mentioned In connection with germination is also significant, as during 
germirmtion it is ihc pada, or the root, that is seen to come out first. 

(ii) DeicripEvA Botany —This is necessary for the pro]ier uidenti- 
fication of plants, particularly, when tile number becomes unusually 
large. ,\fter the germination of the se«'d the plant grows and becomes 
adult. With the growth of the plant we find new tni*mh<:rs developed,. 
In order, therefore, tliat the plant may be properly described. Its members 
are named and characters noted; and we find this patticukr branch 
of the science in course of devefopmt-nt. 

Thus even in the Vedic texts we find that plants are classified as trees, 
shrubs, herbs, creepers, the spreading, the busby, etc. [Aiharva-yeda, 
VTII. 7), and the common people knew tlie striry' nl plant-life by die 
time of thi‘ BHhaddraRyeka Vpanhhad (IV. 6, r) w'bere a X'crsc runs, 
** The essence of water is embodied in plants, fioweis represent the 
cssenco of plants and the essence of fiowers is the fruit." But a regular 
enumciatjon of die parts of a plant we find in the Tatltir:ya Smhhild 
fVJI. rp. t) and Vdfasaneyi SatithUd (XXII. 2fi) where it Is said, " It 
(the plant) romprises mrifir (root) and tula (slioot); (the latter consists of) 
kdtida (stem), vaisa (branch), pushpa (flower) and pkata (fruit), while 
the (trees) have in addiiion a skandha (trunk), silkkd (branches) 

and parna (leaves) (Taii. Sarh., VII. 30. 20. r; cf. also iTtig-Veda^ 
I, 32. 5T X. 7, 3fi). An instnictive description of the 

importance of the various members of a plant is given by Sukrachaiya 
by way of analogy t 

" The king is the root of the stale, the touticillors ate the stems 
nr tnmks, the commanders are the branches, the troops art^ the leaves 
and flowers, the subjects are the fraits and the land is the seed " (Sacred 
Books of tkf Hindus. XVI, p, i8q). A simiiar description Ls also to 
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be Eomid in liit* TtsAwH Purattit (VII. 37-39) where the plant is primarily 
divided into the niula nr ptida (the suhtenunoan piirt) and the visUlra 
(the anhaeml part). We now briefly notice the terms used in dcseribiiiR: 
different parts of u plant: 

—This is tlie most significant term lof root. J/ii/d is the most 
important otgan of the rooted plani. This fact is also noted in the 
( 1 , 767) where it is said. " Just as die branches of a tree 
Vfither up (tuid the tree dies) when ib roots dt'cay, “ ttc. fho word psdapa 
{drinker of rasa from the soil by roots) for plants at once sliow’S that the 
real function of the root u'as a common knowledge. Miilds arc primary 
roots. Adventitious roots arc calk'd Siltiltd iiphd, and hbrous roots 
$iphd or jnta- even tlie bullious roots are distingtiishwi in the ArtiiaUslra 
(XXIV. Bk. li). Thus the terms used in the dtsciiptiun «t roots arc 
qtiilr adequate and suggesUvo of tlioir functions and origin. 

Tula or vistatd —^ThLs comprises tsvo parts, nanudy, kattda and 
parHa; kdnda, stem or axis, may be with punta (intemode) and gruttlhi 
or parvasandhi (nodcl from which the patna, or leaf, springs. Plants 
may be sakandet or ap^akAiula or stamha. Bmnclilcss stem or caiidex 
b «Sled .^thdnu or ianku. Buahy plants are called kskupa. idkkd, 
pratiidkhd and anuiiikhd are used in descriiring branches in descending 
orders. Underground stems arc called kdndd ' they look like roots hut 
arc not roots and serve as a means of propagation I as examples arc 
mentionwl, ftluko (potato?), laiuna (garHc), etc., (iffbnasfi/J'fli. Tlie 
hud is calk’d prattaia, 

ParMa—Lait is so called because it is green; it is also called patro 
as it falls stxiti. ll may be sabrinta (petiolate), or abrintaka (sessile}; 
it may be ekapatra (simple, iinifoliatu), or dvtpalta, Iripairu, 
saptaparna, and so on, according to the timnlter of leaflets in a compoimd 
leaf. The shape of the leaf is also noticed, as appears from sneb 
terms as mvaparntika (like Uu- ears of llio horse, as in Shfirtm riibusta)^ 
masbika-parnl (like that of a mouse, as in Salvinia), fniaparifi, 
hamsapadi, and so on. 

Pushpa^ pra&fma, mmands —These are ofl very appropriate terms 
for flowers. Th<i unopened flower buds are calk'd kaUkd, korioPit: 
opened flower buds ntukula and ktitmdlA, and fidl-blown flowers vikacha, 
sphida; a bunch of flowers, if cymosc, is calltKl ttavaka, guchchhaka, 
and if racemose, is called manjan. Particular types of inflorescence 
arc calk'd iriftfl.’ifiHj (helicoid), chhatrii (umlM'lJ, ete, Flow-er stalks; arc 
called prasavaAtandlmna, that is, ffiat which binds flowers and fniiLs 
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to the mother-plant. Floral ittembcrs are called puspachckhada 
(sepjils), puihpadala (petals), Aesoi’a (stamens), pardga, kesara~reHa 
(pollens); the last two terms at once show that the pollens are dust-like 
and arc carried far. It seems that the gynrccliun Im not yet been 
recognized, as no suitable term dificrcnrialiiig this organ !rom tire male 
andnecium is found at tliis period. 

Phala—le. the result of a previoUi! process. This is a very 
scientific term, as fniits are produced as consequencesi of fertilization, 
Gncen fniits are calk’d salatH' fleshy fniits, ^dlakAr kshlraka; dry ones 
vdna; a legume, H'mtii. ITie fniite arc classified individually, such as 
dmra (mango), jartibu (fruit of Jamhu), aingada (tJiat of /wgudi). 
tratiHAUd (that of bamboo), and so on, 

Herv we get a more or less complete dfscription, ri;ii is 
the most scientific term for seed, for i1 is that in which the plant 
germinates, or takes its origin. Seed-coats arc called vijitk&$h<t. the kernel 
or endosperm, and the cotyledons, vijapaira or vtjadala. A 

beautiful description of the life-history of mango trees is found in the 
Sdritgadhara Peddhati. 

DifTercnt kinds of plants are recognized. Thus tlie w'cak [ilant is 
called Iota, valR. vratati. They arc of two kinds—iho.se that go to the 
top of a tr«j and those that spread on the ground. I'u/fi twines round 
!hf stein or a support: upiphi’les are cidlcd vfiksltaruha: piasites, 
vrikshattanu Algae and mushrooms are recogniied as plants, and are 
respectively callerl jalaniti and fhhalrd. The habitat of mushrooms 
is given in Suirufa Santhitd {SiU*a^tkdna, XI,V 1 }; mosses are called 
^aivdh, and the diseases of the cereals and sugarcane, i.e. bligiit and 
mildew, are mentioned as early as in the Vinaya Texh (SacreJ Bmtki 
of th(! Eaxt. XX, p. 326). 

ti. f^TBrniAr. jvomrorxwi* on nnoss asatouy 

Tlie detailed study of internal morphology became possible only 
after the invention of microscopes as late as the sixteenth centurj'. The 
ancient Hindus distinguished five regions in the body of plants, namely. 
tvach (skin), wiJtfJsa (soft tissues or bast), asifii (woexi, or bone), nmjjd 
(pitli), und SMuyws (fibres in the bast). The Brittaddratiyaka 
Upattishad divides w««i ^4 into vatkala (bark) and Sakara (bast 

fibres). The healing up of w’ounds by natural recuperation is mentioned 
in Safikariiml^ni's Upaskdra. and in Cttnaratoa's commentary. 
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Tliat plants abstirb fo<p<l matedals ffQiit Ihe soil Jn a statu of sulutioii 
was already known to our fotefatbets, as the name padapn for plants 
shows. The greatest acliievctncni oti ilie pan of the andent Indians 
ivas the discovei>'. not ])erhaps on u scieiilifk basis, of the fart of 
absotptiori, tmnspoil and preparation of food in tlie leave's in the 
presence of solar enotEy and air. All these (acts w'c find nicely 
described in two stanzas in the AantipatVQ, MakAbkdrata, Just us 
water rauy Ih^ drstwri up by sucking through the lottis petiole applied 
to the tntndh, so also plants (with roots) drink (absorb and draw up 
Ihc stem) water (watery solution) with the help of air-,” 

After tlie food materials are bmnght into die leaves thniiigit (he 
nninterrupted passages in the stem (xylem vessels) by the suction foire 
developed in the leaves with the help of air. the process of assimilatioii 
goes on. 

With the help of «gni (soliir energy) and air (COi) this water 
(soil sap^w'htch ts absorbed through the roots and ronveynd to the 
lcav(») is digested, t.«. is prepared into food proper (sne/tu). And it 
is on aix'ount of the assiioihitbn of this f«)d that plants attain develop¬ 
ment and bcHxime gmceful/' 

11ms all the main factors in connection with the absorption, transport 
and ossimilaiinn of food matenals were knouai to niir forefathers long 
Itofnrc Stephen Hales demonstrated titem in 1727 A.D. Evim the 
knowledge of the storage of solar energy' in tiie ptrtieles of food 
manufacttircd can be traced to two verses in the l^ig-Vftla (II. i. 14, 
and VIIL 43. 9). The importance of green leaves in the life of a plant 
is also noticed. 

Ctrcuiaiiott of —It was discovered by Harvey in die i^di century, 
but the Indian liotanist described it long before the Giristian era: it 
was even discussed by KanSda in his Vai^Seshika Phib.sophy (5.2.7). and 
Sadkanimisia in his Upask^nt {Sacred Books of the HinduSt VI., p. 177). 
According to the ktter ** water poured at the roots get's up in all 
directions through the interior of a tree. Neither hnpulse, nor impact, 
nor the sun’s rays prevaiJ there. How then is it caused? " Hie 
I>heoomctm of osmosis and difftisioii were not known to them; hence 
we find them explaining it thus: " TIu* aclioii by which water rises 
and causes the growth of the tree results from destiny (of the soul boro 
as the tree) as its efficient cause and water as its coherent cause." 
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Exudation of .th/i {ra.'sasrttH^ —It hii& bttn ck'^trly in 

Najaiifighantu. The phenomenoii of phosphort-scenec in plants is notieed 
and the pLinis showing this plienoinenoti :ire dc'senhed as jyoiixhmafi, 
jyoHrlatd. Even in ttie Kuntarasamhfmvttjtt this phenoinenon is men¬ 
tioned (I. KiJ, 

<7roic-‘Wt“Stages ot infancy, youth .nid age of a [ilant w<ri» noticed. 
Such conditions as light, food and water netes^iry for uornuil growth 
were W'dl known. The maximum age of a tree is given as ten thousand 
)’ears and the causes of deatii ore given as suiiablc and unsuitable food, 
accident and disease. 

.Vf'WJiicn/s—The phenomenon of movements in plants towards what 
is favoumhlv and aw'ay from what is unfavourabk*. tiitir aipacitj,' for 
sleep by closing up leaves at night, sensftivenes."^ to touch, and the 
opening of flowers at different times of die day arc noticed. 

Cousciousttess —fronts have been regardwJ as living beings since 
the V'edic timt;«. Manu writes that plants possess a sort of dormant, or 
latent conbciousncss ;uid a a- caiwblc of pleasun' and pain [antahsathjnd 
bbavauiyeif sukhadtihkkosamanvitah), A concise but dear diiM’UsEjion 
on the existence of life in plants is given in the Makdhbdrafa, Sdtiliparvu. 
Ch. T 84 , Furtlier evidence is to be found in Ciwiatatna's commentary , 
Cdayanu's Kifatfdvali, Vpasbdra on Kanada, and the Hiidguvata 
Purdm. 

and Sexuality —-Ml the methods of reproduction n(>w 
known were a coinmou knowledge, lit die Vaidyaka trcatkrrs of old 
wt find tiienlioned the following well-known ways of propagation: 

(by stx’ds), mdlaja fby motsl, ^kaitfiltaja (by cuttings), sitandhe 
ropaniya (by graftings, layerings), agravija (by apic«). parmyoni (by 
leaves) and saunarudbaja (?). lUustrations of all Uusw methods arc 
given in tliv Brihat 5a>ftAr>tf, ArtbaUstra, Mantt SamkifA, Ahhtdbfirtn- 
r/j(TJfdift<itti, Sutaangata-vilSsim and numerous rither treatises. 

The idea of sexuality in plants is vague arici ohseurtf. though them 
is a discussion in the Harita Samhita iSdrira!!tbam. Ch, I,) as to how 
seeds are produced in plants. It is only m one instance that we find 
a male and a female plant distioguLshwl and that is iti tin* case of 
Ketabi, [PanJaMitx odoratissimm): the male one is called Silaftetahi 
mpliata, or Dbulipushpikd. and the femaJe one, the .SiwriiflAefiiffi: But 
this \s based, it svvriis, on observatkm. 
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Resfaratiott —^This vital pticii(HTw;non, il appears, u-as iw>t recognixijcl 
by the ancient Indian botanist. We have not been able to gather any 
referenco worth the name. 

Rotation of crops —Rotation by htlk^wing has I>e«‘ii mentioned in tlic 
Rig-Veda (VI 11 . 91. and by so^A’ing different crojjs altenuttely in 
the Taiitmya Satkkiid (V^ I. y. 3). YukHkalpataru (41-^2) gives 
impoverishnient of the soil as the reason for rotation. 

tv ECOLOGY 

Lands divided into throe classes, aoiiKily, Jangala, Aittipa. and 
SadbarajQiit, and the irharactoristic plants deacrik?d, as earfy as in the 
Chaiakan period. Tlic Jifigaja is described as the region full of 
unobstructed open spaces, icborie a steady, dtj' wind blows, which 
k pervaded by expansive milages, with rivcis and rivulets scarce* 
R bounding in wells and also in dr>^ and rotjgh satida. Plants given ate 
Khadira, Asana. Vadari, etc, {Churaka and StiSmta)* 

The Ann pa region nwstly abounds in rivets and k bordered by seas, 
s^vcp^ by cold wind, impassable owing to ik network of rivt'ra and 
sheets of accumnlated rain-water. The plants are Vanjnla, Hintdla, 
Xdrikde, ole, (Charoka. Suiruta, Varaijamihira and others). Thp Amara- 
hosa gives the following plants ds growing exclusively in water: Saugatt- 
dhika, Kalhara. Halhka, IntTwara, KumudSt Pudmi'm, Kohanada, 
Variparm (Pistk), Huxhika-parni (Sidvinia). falanili (Algtc) and ^aivdla 
(moss). 

The Sadhorana region is endued with creepers and plants and 
trees of both Uni classes, and the plants are: Maadara, PdHjdtaka, 
Santana, etc. 

In the ArthaMstra (Cli. XXJV, ii7i ii») the araounl of rain that 
foils In these regbn.*! is given. 


I'. TAXOSOMV 

{i) NonteHclature: The naming of plants was really scientiilc antS 
educative. Sir William Jones had to admit tlmt " Ltnneiis Itimself 
would have adopted them liad he know'u the learned and ancient 
language of tliLs country." The principle adopted can roughly be 
arranged in the following manner: 

(a) Speciat assomtion^, Eodhidnuna. A^oka. Stvn^eklmra. 

Yajnadnmuni, etc. 
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(b) Special property. — ^Dadrugluia, ArSoghm. ote, 

Domestic utility:—Dantadhuvana, Lekhanaj 
Kaipisa, etc. 

(c) Special features'. Phonila (Soapberry}. Babupada. Chumin. 

etc, 

(d) special morphological features t Trip^itm, Kii^panu, Pafieh- 

anguia, Hemapusbpa, Satamoli, ^tapsin’ikii, c^r* 

(e} DjcoI associalion: ^uvira, Champeya, Magadbi. Odja* 
puahpa. etc, 

(f> Environmentai assaciaEonz Nadisarja, Jaliija, Mamvaka. 
etc. 

(g) Other characteristics'. A'akula, §ltabhini« Maghya, ^aradi, 
etc. 

It is not to be tmderetood tluit only one name was given to iJie plants. 
As the plants were studied from the raedicinal point of view as well, each 
plant was given at least two names: one for their idontification by 
common pt'ople, and the other by tlie student of medicine. Tlie former 
was called PaTichayajhapika snmjna. based ort some salient external 
features, and the latter on some medicinal or other properties — G««a- 
prakSHka sarhjha. Thus the plant Sesbania is edit'd Yakrapushpa (i.e. 
witli papilionacetius (lowers) and Vranari (foe oi Imif): sirnttarSy. Rieinus 
(^rnmunts as Chitravija (with painted seeds) and Vatari (enemy of 
rheumatism), and so on. 

(ii) ClassiftcaHon — It was based upon three dktit)ct principles, namely, 
tulbhida (bc>tankal). i'irecltanadi (medkittal) and annapdnddi (dietetic). 

(a) Botanical: Rudiments can be traced tn as early as the Rig-Veda 
(X. 071, and the Atharva-Veda (Vni» 7. .|). Munu gives an elalmrate 
clasdheation, so do Charaka and Su^ta, such osr 
those that bear fruit without flower: 

Vdnaspatya —tho^ that bear flowers and fruits! also called itrikshas, 

Oskadkis — i,e. annual plants. 

Vimdk, fa/4—plants creeping on the ground (pratdttitti) and twining 

Gk/imo— herbs witfi succulent stems. 

TVinn^gnisses including bam1x>os which arc described as ttina^ 
dkvajai avatdnas, drumast etc. 

Plant families as such, or natunil orders, were not rrcognlrcd. But 
allied plants, or varieties, or even different species were grouped together 
into what inav fw culled a genus Ixised on floral cliaractera. The ^icclfir 
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chanicters taken priinanly' fmm the cntoiirs of flowtrs. Thus 

the gen I IS Kaviddra tncludes the white, yel[o\t‘ and red-lhiwered. spccie^i. 
Iltc first one is again divided ittto two v-arieb'es.. Similarly, Bald includes 
four speck:!!— Bald. AfifmJd. Mahdhald. NdgattalSr 

(b) y^diottal — But inotv- stress b given on mMlicinai and. dielt'tH 
dassihcabon, Charaka divides plants into two main dUHsiona. I'ur- 
gntivi^ (eiVecfi/tna) and .isRingcnts [attnpdna); the ptirgalives are 6 do. 
and astringents 5(^0 in nimilurr. The astringents a a- divided into fifty 
groups under Icrt vargas, or major heads. Tliesc include every item of 
ihetaixiutics. Susmta, however, classifies plants tmder thirty-seven 
sections, or ganits. Ajid all plants medically kniAvn till his time are 
pL'ind under one or tlie oilier group. 

(c) DieMU — ^The above two ancient mi-dical aiithontif^s iiUo classify 
plants according to their dietetic valne. (.'.haraJin classifies them under 
the rollovi'ing six heads, or vargei: iuhadhatiya {cereals^, samidhiinva 
(pulses), &itta\!srga (pjt -herbs), phaiavarga (fniits), hantatiarga 
(vL-geta tiles, sueb as drdtat,‘a. jantiafd. pald^du, hittnttU dltdraya^i'argtt 
(oils), and ikshm^itrga {sngarcane gmupi, 

Susnita‘s classificaboti is more etaboratn and systeinattc. His fifunMi 
vttrgas are; idUdhunya, .ihaahfhika. vrihidlmnya. Aud/j#Nya— till 
cfreals of dtffereiil classes; vaidala (pulses), tila (sesanntm)i vootf 
(barley), Hmha (lidin nttd its varieties), phahvarga (fruits), idka (pot¬ 
herbs), pn^hpa (dower). rrdMjtdn (inashroom), kauda (bulb and other 
sublerraoean bulbous plants), (aila (oiU), ikshu (sitgnrrane— more than 
thirteeti varieties or different species of sugartane are dtscriberl. Sc+s aLso 
Bhduaprakdia) ■ 

Vt VUNTS A3ln HVOLHUftS 

Hindu thiiilcers bcHe\^ plants to Ix^ animate tx-ings placed in tin- 
lowest rung of the ladder of rvolufion. The following verse from llu-- 
Tdiffim'ti Opattishad (U, i) distinctly shows that the idea of cvoluboij 
was a familiar one; " From this Atman the ether was produced; from 
the ether air: from the air fire; frem the fire water; from the w*ater t-arih; 
from the earth plants: from the plants man." The id^ of gradual 
c\^hition of Ii\ing Ix-ings on earth was known to the Indians long )>eforc 
its conception in the West. We get a correef idea of evolutioti from 
the Parana, 

It will be interesting in quote tt relevant dialogue of Buddha 
regarding the evolobon of the earth; " All is then water and enveloped 
in diuicness, a darkness that blinds. Tliosi' beings, fulling from radiant 
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Wiirids, a.rL‘ rtlxim with in the formtfd iniivtirse, iiiudt of i^otisscioiujneiiii, 
sustained by joy* tloating in sput:c and shining in gloiy'. The tormt'd 
univetsc* ilie juicy earth, emerges from the waters like a scum of milk or 
glive. odorous and swi'et. Having cojne in con tact widi it, fcBttjrtng 
thcieuu, tlioiie btiiigs become solidified, and lose thereby part of their 
luminance. Thus the sun, tile moon, tlie stars and the planets appear 
once moR', JUid ihe natunl si^isons tome into existence. Meanwhile 
the cooling process goes on. As the juicy earth gradually betoincs 
hardened, it loses its tUvour and sw<?ei taste, but va^ftaiiait fi^si of hw, 
then of higher grade evolves." 

Ytr. w/iB^ZJ/ry 

ITie prohlein of heredity too (K'cupitKl the thought of eiir forefathers. 
Charaka, and earlier still the Brrlhmaiias. raised the qui?stion, " hnvv 
sptx’ific characters are transmitted—why the offspring is of the same 
species as the jxirentaJ organism, say, Iminan or bovine " (Sankara, 
liribactdra nya fca It hash ya ). 

Cliiiraka and Sushuta. following Dhnnvantari, hold that “ all the 
otgotis are potentially prosent at the same time in the fertilixeLl ovum and 
unfold in h certain order. As the sprouting Itamhrw seed contains in 
miniauire the entire structure of tJie bamboo, as the mango hkniiiom 
contains the stone, pulp and libres, which appear separated and distinct 
in the ript' imit. but through tlieir exce^ve rninatencss are undbtingutsli- 
able ill the hlussom, eveu such is the caw with man.*' 

Cliumka further assumini that " the sperm cells of the male parent 
contain inmtite elements derived from each of Its organs and tisanes. ' 
Thus he anticipated Darwin's ' gernmult^s,' and Silencer's ‘ids/ 
Sankara's coucepliou is almost identical. He says: '* The sperni cell 
represents in mink tore every organ of the parent organism and contains 
in potentia the whole organism developed out o( it " fScal). This he 
further explains by nn analogy thus: " Tire phv'siclan shmiltl know 
that like fat (joirpre) in the milk, or sugar m the expressed juice of 
sugarcane, (the seat of semen) b co-extensive with die whole organism 
of a man tor anirrial),"* 

vm. pf.A»>T I'AniaL^tar 

In this branch also the Indian Ixitanlsts made contribnKon.s, and 
the treatment of plants in health and disease as a subject came to be 

* For « djctnilnl ns-cotmt Dt. 5 «Ll'a Paiiiii*§ at tit? pnsttuit 

tmy N coAi4ilic«d 
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regtikrly studk-d as early as die time of the Atharva-Veda (\ 7 . 50) m 
wfiiclt a rdercnce is made to die destructiofi of corns by pestiferous 
insects etc. Saya^a's commentary on this hymn gives a tong list of 
such pests. But the definite mention of ' Iilight ' and ‘ mildew ' wc 
get in the Vi^ya Texts (C.X.t.6). The nest reference of Imjjortsmce 
is found m the tJnArimiti where grains are mentioned which might Ijcj 
attacked %vith poisons, fire, snows, or eaten by worv^s, irisocts, etc. 
Ttic ArthaMitra, Agni Pur ana and Bfihat Saihhitd have each a chapter 
on . fn die last named tiook etiology, diagnosis and 

treatment of plants in diseases are given. Bhattotpala, a coiniiientator, 
quotes another authority, K^yapa, ivho also gives a prescription for 
diagnosing plant dist^Lses. Amoiigst Iht- re mimics suggested, the 
Tcinoval of parts affected, and measures to l>c taken against fresh 
infection through the wound etc., are mentioned. Our plant doctois 
even regarded harrennass of plants aa a di^se and prescrihed remedies 
for its cure. A wlioie section devottKl to this topic in Vpitvatta^ 
vinoda, a chapter on .Arbori^Hortkolture in ancient India, in the 
Sdrngadftnra Paddhati. 


JX. BOTAXtCAt ifAKVEJS 

Even the possihiliiics of creating new and marvellous species have 
been mentioned by the autbeus of Bfihat Sathhitd and Sdrngadharo 
Paddhati. lake Luther Burbank of the modem vrorld our anccstoTS 
of old tried, perhaps successfully, to transfonn scentless flowers into 
vet}> fragrant on«, but their specif treatment of cotton planis to ptoduce 
fibr^ ti3. red as burning fire, as yellow as the feather of a iitka bird and 
as blue as the sky, was a great achievement, and it is well known that 
India is the native home of cotton industty and eKcclh'd in cotton 
manufacture even as early as in the age of Mohenjo-daro, Flnnlly, 
the study of plant life with reference to its environment W'as so ven' 
intensive that plants were used as indicators in asrertainiug the price 
of things, in economic prediction and as a itifans of ascertaining the 
presence of wntcr in a w'aterless region. Elaborate chapters are 
devoted to tJiis topic in the above two books. 

B. BCHANY and SCrRNa-:S 

The Ihoroitghness and perfection of the study of the science of 
plants in ancient India w'ill be evident from die number of sciences that 
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developed out o{ it> Among thirse ^ve must Include the ^unices qf 
McdicinD, Agrtculturcj Arimri-HoTliculturc and Sylviculture, The 
perfection n^chc'd by the ancienb in the science of Medicine at the da^vn 
of human civilization b wll knuvi'n. The science of Agriculture, whose 
beginning can be traced to the Mohenjq*daro period, also reached a 
mature atatc of develcipmeni m the Rig-Vedic times and it is ntill con' 
tinning. There is a Ixwk extant called Krishi-Samf^afitt, l>caring on 
the subject ol AgricultuTe, anti there are the sayings of one mj'tliical 
KhaJia, wliitli are fuU of piuctical suggestiona that are found useful even 
tt^day. Rotation of croiri was practised even in the Vedic age and the 
knowledge of it spread to the SVest from India, The sciences of Arbori- 
Horticulture and Sylviculture were well developed in ancient India, 
All decent houses (Vatsyayaita's KAmasfitra] and palatres of kings 
had pleasure and kitchen gardens attached to them. Public parks and 
pleasure gardens were provided by tlic Government (Arlhalastra, 
Sukranitit etc,}, and there were forvst departments which were placed 
under I'xpfrrt forest ofheers whose duty it wus to develop new plantation^ 
administer forest laws and in eir*ery way accomplish the economic' 
development of the forest resources ol the State, 

It is a matter of pride that our ancestors shidied plants as plants 
and anticipated the modems in some of the fundamental discoveries of 
botanical science, the study of which, in fact, Iwgan in Europe only in 
the sixteenth century. It Is a pity that this science instead of making 
further progress suddenV got a Set-l?iick. A darkness extending well 
over a mJllennfuEn followed. The light begins to appear again towards 
the middle of the sixteenth century with the advent of European scholars 
in India. 

C FROM fiflO A.D, TO ilAj A.I). 

Huring this prrit>d some medical treatises were romf)osed in which 
the knowledge of systematic Botany was further advanced and the 
plants were more systematically classifed from the medicinal jx>inl of 
\ncw. But there is at least one outetanding publication in thb period, and 
that by SarngadhiLia, who was a courtier of King Hammira (1283-1301), 
Of this an interesting chapter, tiic Up^ivaHa-vinotla^ Lreating of Arbori- 
Horiiculture deals with pl^ts almost in all their aspExts. Some of the 
topics axe: classirication of plants, selection of seeds, their sowing, the 
process of pLanting, watering of plants after that, protection and 
treatment of plants in health and disease, nourishment, recipe for a 
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nouruhing solution, methods of propagation of plants, etc., etc. This 
chapter liaa been edited, translated and pubUsbed by the present writer. 

n. HEVTVAl, OF THE STtJDV OF BOTAlfV 
I THE FIRST FEmot). A.D. 

Svs.tevtiiH£ Botany —The Portuguese were the first Europeans to 
come Ui India and also the first to begin the study of Indian plants. 
The first book published was Garda d*Orta*s Coloquios Dos Simples 
PI Drugas Da India in 1563, If contains descriptions of a large nunilier 
of plants iistfd as drugs. The edition in possessioti of (he writer is in 
two volumes containing about 450 pages. Tlic nead contribution, Tractadv 
tie las Drogas, similar in nature, is by another Porfuguest, named 
C. Acosta and was made in I57d- 

llie fissi contribution of really sdentlfic value w'os made, so far as 
a\'nilnble literature shows, by Henry Van Rhcede, the Dutch Governor 
of Malabar, an amateur l^otanist. whose luige collection of Indian plunfi} 
made about the year 1676* was published between the j'ear^ T686-I7r»3, 
under the title tioHus Mfllahawns, at Amsterdaini in T2 fcjlio volmnes 
with 7tj4 plates, under the editoi^hip of the great syslentatist Crimmdyn. 
Tbf. next ruiiublt contributions were also made by Dtifch botanists, 
namely. George- Everbard Rump (r74i‘'i75 .^)—The Herhariiim 
.■1m/>4)jMcns’<r,' Plukenet (1696-1705); Jolin Burman'— The 5iinri<s 
Zeiamcm (plants uf Ceylon and Peninsular India) m 1737: Hennann's 
SinghiiU’sit colter i Ion (published by Linnaeus in 1747 as Flora Ztylmka) 
and Niclintus Durman's Flora htdka in 1768. 

Jolui Gerard Koenig, a Danisb botanist, arrived in India in 1768. 
To promote the study of Indian Boteny Koenig with Heync, Klein and 
RtittJi^r formed a society' under the title of ” The United Brothers *' at 
Trantjurhar in the same year, ** the chief object of their Union liclng 
the promotion of Uie study of Botany tn India.'* Tlie brolherhood 
widened and before the close of tlie eighteenth centurv Flemming, 
Hunter, Anderson, Berry, John Roxhnrgli, Buchanan, and Sir W. Jonc^j 
became its metnbets. They used to exchange specimEua amongst 
tlieirLselves, and send specimens to liotanists of cstablLshed reputation 
in Europit. In this way many Indian plants came to be described by 
Retz, Koth, Schrader and others in Europe. One of this brotherhood, 
Rottler, himself published some of the new species in llie JVotfa Ada 
Acad. NaL Ctmosorum of Berlin. Tlie Frencli were also not lagging 
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in this ri-'spt-'Ct. " SoiiEieiat and oilier botiioisls of Ihe P'rencli Settle- 
ment at Pondicheiy sent out from time to time la^gt- collectioDs of pbiits 
to Paris, and these were described chiefly by Lamarck and Poiret.*' 

In the year 1787 through tJie exertions of LL-CoL Robert Kyd. 
SecTEtarj' to tlic Military Board, the Royal Botanic Gardens were foundi'd 
at Calcutta, and Kyd became its first Superinieudent, Though the 
object of this foiiiidatioD was commercial, namely, ** that by Its mearts, 
thc^ cultivation of teak and of the Malayan spices might be introduced 
into a province near one of the ComjJtiny's chief Indiiiit centres," yet in 
iTonrsc of dme it becanw the first recognised centre of botanical activity 
in India. 

Kyd died in T793, and Roxburgh succeeded him (1793-1814). He 
has b^u described as ' the Indian IdnnacuB.’ His first contribution 
was under tin* title. Tk/, Plants of thf Coast of CoromaaiUl. in t79‘j. 
Hk Flora Imiica is a monumenial work in w'hich for the first ttme in 
India he drew up a systematic accoutd of tile Indian plants. He also 
left ■’ admirable coloured drawings of 3,533 species of plants indigenous 
to India," His Hortui liengaNnsis is a catalogue of plants in culti¬ 
vation in the Royal Botanic Gardens, After him came Dr. Buchanan 
in 1814. He made extensive tour in Nepal and other parts, and his 
Nepalese collections were desi^ribed in 1^5 by Don in his Prpclromus 
Fhnc Nepalonm. He was succeeded by Nathaniel Wallich (1815-1835). 
W'allich organizicd collecting expeditions and his vast coUcclious he took 
away In Ijondon in l8a8. Thi^se along with die collections of Ru-ssel, 
Klein, Hejuio, Rottler, BuchanHii-Hamiltou and Roxburgh were worked 
out w‘ilh the help of such dtstiiiguished botanists as Do Condetle. Kunth, 
Lindley, Bciitham and others, and a catalogue of the collecti/jus was 
prepared h^^ Wallkh himself, known to the botanical world as ir^W. Tuf. 
During tliis period die contribution of Robert Wight, chiefly on the 
Peninsular floni of which a part was piihlished as hones PlantarHm^ 
h worth noticing. This latter book contains figures and de.srripdons 
of more than 3,000 Indian species. His other publications are 
(1840-1850) Spkitegiutn Nilghirense, PruJratnus Flora Pcainsulae 
Indieae —this last in coUalwratitm w-iih Dr. G. A. Walker Amot, Prof, 
of Botany in the University of Glasgow, (^n behalf of the Paris NaUnal 
HLslory Museum, Victor Jacquement extctnsively toiir(>d in India (1829- 
1S32) and made coliectkins of pbiits whicli were workerl out by 
Cambi^sedes and Decaisne. 
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The contributions to Indian Botany by Griftiih, whose Tridin^n caiccT 
was only thirteen years, wore not only important but vaiicd hi tlnhr nature 
too. He wont on expe-ditions to the Assam Valley, part of Burma, Bhotan 
and Sikkim and ]renoirated Khorassan, Centmi India and even Malacca. 
He himseif collected 9,000 species and not only described but worked 
out (heir moqiholtigy. In the Littnasan Tr^nfactions^ liis researches on 
die ovules of Saiitalum, Loratitbus, Viscum and Cycas were piiblkhed. 
He collected and wiote much on mosses, liverworts, marsihacem and 
lycopods and ' ‘ he liad hundreds of drawings to illustrate Ids microscopic 
observations/' After ins death his .VISS. etc,, were puhitshed in six 
volumes—oiie tn octevo, four in quarto, and one, a monograph on palms, 
in folio. Next to Gtididi might be nanied William Jack whose iabours 
were published in his Malayan MhedUinies and his spared collectionji are 
now* to be seen in the Herbarium Ue LesseH in Geneva, Between 1842- 
1847 lliomas Thomson coUtcUd the flora of the N,-VV. Punjab and during 
1847-1849 that of N.-W. Himalayas und Tibet. His collections were 
transfemd to Kew and mcorporated in the preparation of the Floni 
/MdfVn and flora 0/ Bniiih Ittiia, 

In 1820, a second centre of botanicaJ enterjirise was established 
at Sabuninpur. Here worked Dm. George Govan (rdau), Forbes 
Royle 11823), Hugh Falconer (1832J and \V. Jameson (i&42). Royle 
(1839) published bis Illustration yj the HotuHy of the Hitnalaysn 
MountamSf and Falconer Exploration and Classificathns^ of T^fijory 
Fossds of the Sewatik Range, and Jameson is particnlarly noted for the 
introduction of China tea plant inh> British India. 

Wc cannot conclude this period without mentioning the excellent 
work on B<itiny done by Graham, Law, Kimmo, Gibson, Stocks and 
Dalzell in western IndLi: ihetr contributions are genemily confined to 
the flora of the Bombay Presidency between 1839-1861. Another hatch 
of workcre. Hardwirke, Madden, Mtlnro and others, explored northern 
India and poblUhi-d botaniod papers: a third liatcb, Jenkins, Masters, 
Oldham and others, collected extensively in Assam, and between 1848 
and 1830 Stmehey and W'interbottom made valuable collections over 
the higher ranges of Kumaon and Garbwal and in the adjacent Tibet. 
In 184.5 Voigt pubhdied his Hortm CalcuUensis, 

n. TflE HBCOitD PEBIOD^ A.D. 

This period is interesting in more ways than one. Sir Joseph 

Hooker arrived in India in 1&48, and explored Sikkim and Khasia Hills 
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with his friend Dr, Thomas 'iliottison. J-le discovered tlK; JTiaf;aifti;ci]t 
species of Kliododendron imd wrote a superbly illustmted ntotiugraph 
on it. His rnuimrrieijtaj work is Flora af British India in seven volmncs, 
publkbed bctwei'ti tbe years with Um assistance of Clarke, 

Baker, Tblselton Dyer, Bennet. Anderson, Hiern, Ijtwson, Gambk* and 
odiera. Ckirkt mdepc-ndently pubUsbed several papers on Indian 
botanical subjects in the journals ol the Linnaean and other societies. 
His monogntphs on Indian C^ipasitie and Cyrtandracx are excellent. 
India will gratefully remember the name of Dr. Thomas Anderson for 
his bhours to cstabltsh the cnitivaiion in British India of the Quinine 
yielding species of Cinchona. Sutpiz Kurz pubJished in tv.'o volumes 
Till' Forest Flora of Burma in 1S77, besides contributing many exccltenl 
prjx'ts to the Journal of the Astatic Society of BenguL His other 
collaborators were Bumesi, Eyre, Mason, Henry' Collett and others. 
Dr. Aitiihieson's Liitf of Punjab Plauis was published in 1S67. 

The Indian Forest Department was in the meantime cstablislied. 
Dr. IJudsay Stewart. Colonel Beddorne, Sir D. Btandis, and Messrs. 
Talbot and Gamble made important contributions to the study of 
systematic Botany of India. Stewart published in lifbQ his Punjab 
Planis, Brandis in 187.] his cxreUent book. Forest Flora of the North- 
tVesi Provinces of India, Beddoiue between ii! 69 “i 073 ^ Flora Sylvaiica 
of the Madras Presidency among others. B^ddome's Ferns of Southern 
India (1^63) and Ferns of British India (1665-1870] arc two outstanding 
contribiitioRs. Other contrilmtions on fern tloru of India ore by 
tiriflitli, Clarke and Hope, Tallxil publislied .4 List of Trees,. Shrubs 
and H'ooffy Climbers of the Bombay Presidency, but Gamble’s con- 
IribUtkins are varied and classic, such as his Systematic Accoittii of the 
Indian Bambusu, and his .Mamtal of Indian TimbtfS. .Among the other 
forest officers of note we find lor the first time an Indian, Mr. L'pendralal 
K:injilat, who made some contributions. His Flora of Assam, which he 
could not complete, has now boon completed by his son, Mr. P, Ci. 
Kaiijjtal. 

fn the Madias Presidency, botanical W'ork during this period was 
carried on by Norton, Perrottet, Metz, and others. By the efiorts of 
Bidie and Lawson a second public Herbarium w'us estaldislied in Madras. 
Dr, Theodore Cotiko, Mr. MamhaiJ Woodrow, Mb:. Ronade (Indiitn) and 
Dr. Lisbon started the public Herbarium at Poona. J. F, Duthic 
11871), Kirvg (1671), Prain ti6r>7) and Gage (1913) made noteworthy 
contributiorur. Of these Duthic's Upper Gan^etie Flora, and Plain's 
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litrtigal Plants and Flora of 2^-Parganas and Suaiierhans are i!XColIeiil 
works. 

The Botanical Survey was rrstablished about i&jo. imd its Records 
and the of /Ae Roy a! liolanic Gardens began to be published, 

and monographs of iniporianl families, or genera «if Indian plants are 
being [JubUshed tn them. 

Economic Botany — We have seen that the Kayal Botanic Gandens 
were established chioily on fconoinic grounds. Roylo. Falconer and 
Jameson wen? responsibU' frjr the suci:essfiL] introduction of exteUeat 
ajiples and many European vegetables. Much work bus bt^*n done far 
the improvemonl of fibre-yielding and other plEuits of economic 
impoitance. But the most noteworthy enterprises of the ciititury in 
wlikh buhinkts took the leading part, were the cultivation of tea, 
introduction of cinchona, niliber cuJtiration, and the devetopinmit of 
the forest resources of India by the establishment of the Forest Depart¬ 
ment. In 1883 Government founded the ' Deparuin;iii for Dealing with 
the Economic Products, of the Indian Empire,' and Dr. George Watt 
was appointed its first Reporter. His monumental work, The Dklionary 
of Economic Proilucis, is still unsurpassed as regards information and 
detail, and die economic section of the Indian Museum bears elociuent 
testimony to hLs raagnificetu researches anti tdesus. 

Diough till! Forest Dt'iKtiimpnt was established in the Bombay 
Presidency in 1807, it began to work regularly from 1847 with Dr, Gibson 
as its fiist hf^d. He was a botanist, In the Madras PresidetJcy the 
Department was established m 1843, in Mysore m 18147, bi Coim¬ 
batore and Corbin in 1848. In 1836 Mr. Brandts was appointed 
in Burma. In 184^ and 184? Codes of Forest Laws wen? drawn up 
rind .1 few years after {1856) Sir Dietrich Brandis was appointed 
Insptictor-Geneml of all die Cjovcrnment I'ortfsts in British India, and 
he otgaubted the Indian Forest Deprtment with two Schools of Forestry’ 
—one at Omper’s Hill and the other it Dchra-Dun. At both these 
places Botany was taught to its officers. And the contributions made 
by some of its post officers, such as Gibson, DahuU, Cleghom. Andnrson. 
Stewart, Brandis and Gamble are vahiatde. 

Cryf^togamic Bo/a«y— Apart from the Sj’stcinatic Botany very 
little was done for the study of Cryjrtogamic Botany during this perimL 
Besidc's Griffith, whose contributioiis on the subject wo have already 
noEced, we may mention Dr. Arthur Barclay who worked on ' Uredini- 
nous Fungi,’ anr) Dr. D, Cnnningliam who worked on bacteria. Some 
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of Ctuminghaiti's researches wert published in ihe Transactions o/ 
the linnaean Society^ He also contributed paperi on N>'ctitiopistn and 
tile mode of fertilization In Ficus Roxburglut. Mittcu (1S59) elaborated 
a Moss Flora of India and Berkeley .md Browne prepan?d an account 
of the Fungi of Ceylon, Dr, George VVallich also worked on Indian 
Desmids. 

Palaohotany —Tlie great French jiabcoliotanist Brongniarl (ifiaS) 
was tin* first lo descTibe a fetv Indian fossil plants. The next contribu¬ 
tion u-as made t>y Koylc in 1839 in his lUuslraihns of the Sotmy of the 
Hmatayati Mount aim (see In his The Dhssopierk Flora 

Dr. E. A. N, Arbor (1905! describwl a few ly|H?s from Uio Didian Lower 
Gondwana plants. Hut a systematic flora of the Gondwana s3'steitu 
Upper and Lower, w'as worked out anr) publlsIiM) by Oklham. Morris 
and tilt* great Dr. Ottokar Feistrnatitel (i8t>3-iSS6). The next contri¬ 
butions of note are fruni Noetling ( Zeller (1902), Holland (1903. 
1909)1 Middlemiss (1909-1911), Sowanl (1905-1912) and Sahni 
(1920-1933). The Geological Survey iivas founded in the middle of the 
niiieteeiith century and ever since valuable works are being published 
in the reports and the records and niemoirs of this Stm'cJ^ 

Sir William Jones, one of the United Brothers, regarded Botany as 
'* tlie loveliest in the sciences of Nature ” and foimded the Asiatic 
Sodetj' of Bengal in 17S4. The /oarHai of the Asiatic Society for more 
than a century, imd the /ourttal of the Bow hay Nahtrol History Society 
since the begirmiiig of the present centnry Iiavc been the only otgans in 
Ifidb in which pajxjrs on Indian Botany wen; published. 

Though sojne of tlie provincial umversities were founded in the 
last century, no actual and earnest attempt at botanical studies by the 
Indians were furthcuirung till tlie first or second decade of the present 
century. The foundation of the Medical College in 1S35 marked the 
h<;giiinltig of Uie stud^' of Buiony in Bengal, if not in the whole of India. 
Dr, Jadiigopal Miikhcrjee was the first Indian to w'ritc a book on Botany, 
the Udhhid-Vichart in venureular, in 1869, niid the next attempt was 
made by George Walt, and bis First Step in Botany in BctigaJE was 
pubtistu^ in 1876* A greai raovemcul for the intr^uetimi of higher 
scienlifie odiicatiou amongst the Indians was started by some philan¬ 
thropic Ettrojjcsm and great Indians like Raja Rain Mohaii Roy and 
i)r. Mahctulni Lai Sarfcar. Dr, Sarkar in the Augtjst number of his 
CaicuBa Journal of Med idne, iSfiq, wrote an article " On tlie Desirability 
of a National Juslitutiou for the Cultivation of thv Sciences by the Nabves 
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of India.*' His idea was supported by the now defunct EngHshman 
(291)1 D<-c- 1869J and The Hindot> PatHof (ijtli Dec. 1869). *' The 
Indian Assodaticn for the Cultivation of Science." though dontemplated 
in 1870, was finally founded in i87ff. 1'hts may tie regarded us the 
beginning of the study of Western sciences in India by the Indians m 
riglit earnest. Among other subjects, Boiimy «‘as taught for many 
years to rome in tlie laixiratoiies of ttiis Association. “ Tlie Indian 
.Asz-rociation for Ihe Advancement of Industrial and Scientific Studies " 
was founded in the beginning of this cent my. Students of bolli sexes 
also began to dock to the West in large nmnber for higher studies in 
science and ivithin a decade or two we find many of them coming kick 
witli highest academic distinctions from great centres of learning. 

From X563 to idtr about 1510 original papers were published on 
Indian Botany, genml and regional; and out of these about 34 papers 
were by the Indi.itts. Their names ate worth mentioning here: N, N, 
Btmerjee (1883-1806), K. B, Bose (1905), U. C. Ihitta (1877), K, L. Dty 
(1893), A, Ohosh (1902). B, S. (inpta. S. M, Hadi (1902), I. Jaykrishnn 
(1899}, K. K. Kirdkar (190]), L B. Kulkanu. J, Mukherjee (1869), 
N. Mukherjee {1907), T. N. Miikherjee (1883), K, M, N^andkamt (1908) 
and J, B. Singh (1S69). 

///, TUB MOOEBK rKnroti 

There are now 18 universities In India and the European teachers 
of Botany have been mf»tly replaced by efficient fndtaiis of repute, 
and important research centres have sprung up throughout the Indian 
Empire. A large numtier of origin^ papers arc annually being 
contributed to various journals of Europe and America. 

The Indian Science Coiigress was founded in 1914. From live 
compiiFiilive tabic given below, it will be seen that a large number of 
original p-tpers on all branches of Botany are antmally contributed to 
its Botanical Section, and they are. since 1927, almost wholly by the 
Indian:;: m^en the scctinoal meetings are being now presldixl over by 
Uif Indian.^ of svoTld-wide fame. 

The Indian Botanical Society was established in J920, " with the 
object of pmmotfog the study of Botany in India and of bringing into 
touch botanical workers scattered over a large country," It has a 
journal of its own. The number rrf members has risen to 145 (1933) of 
whom rare honoraiy and 6 life members (all Indians). 84 full members of 
whom oaly^ ri arc Europeans, and 4 women, and 44 asgfw'jjit e members. 
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The Bose Hescarch Institute «as founded in tqx j and its nctivities oio 
pnbUshed aimualiy in its Transactions. To this Institute came scholars 
like Professor Moliseh to learn the tncUiods employed by Sir J. C Bose 
in the study oi the Physiology of plants, 

\^'e linve gone over the story of the beginnings dcveiojiment, long 
eclipse, and renaissance of the study of Botany in India. We have seen 
how our ancestors began this study in right earnest and developed it 
into an almost perfect science. Through circumstances of which we 
have no full knowledge an eclljise of over one thousand years followed 
during which Botany along with other sciences was non-existent. We 
have shown how towards the middle of the sixteenth century^ light came 
Eratn the West and darkness began to disappear, thanks to the pioneers 
from the West. It was they who promoted the scientrfic study of Botany 
in India, and had worthy dtsciplea in the Indians who in their timi are 
doing excellent work in all the branches of the science. It is not possible 
in the course of this brief article to give a full and detailed notice of their 
work. 
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Original papers contributed to the Botanical Section of the 
Indian Science Congress since 1914 
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TABLE B ' 

tJsi of nnfl Eurapeans who have advanced the knowledge of 

Indian Botany during I 914 ' 1 Q 35 
1. Systematic Botany : 

Phancrogani“Bruhl, Blatter, Baneiji (S,C,}, Dudgeon. Kirtikar 
and Bose, Fyson, Sen Gupta ( 5 .R.)' 

Moss—Brilhl, Gupta. 

Uverwarts — Kasyap. 

Algae—Alien, Biswas. Bruhl, Bharadwaj, Iyengar, Ghosh, 
Beergeseu, Kundu, Banerjee (J.). 

Fungi—Butler, Bose, Bnihl and Sen Gupta, Ittahju, Baiicrjee (S.) 
Lichen—Cboudhury, Smith, 
s. Anatomy — Maheswan, MuUan, Ghosh (£.). 

3. Plant PaUioIogy—Butler, Bagehec, Choudliuri, Dastur, Mdita, 

Ajrekar, 

4. Physiology and Ecologj"—Bose (J.C.). Inamdar, Dastur, Paiija, 

Malhotra, Bkambamm, Mukherjee, Sing, Sen Gupta (J.), 

5. Cytolc^ — Banerjt-t; ( 1 .), Molieswari. BhaduH. (Mis.) Datta, Datta 

(R.M.), (Miss) J. Ammal. Jahri, Majumdar. 

6. Palamhotauy — Sahtii, Seward. 

7. Plojit-breeding and Genetics—^Howard, Hector, Mitra. 
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2. Bose. P. N,—^Tbc Gentetjarj- Review, Amtic Society, Bengal, 1885, 

3. Choiidhuri. H.—Presidential Address, Sec. Botany, lad, Sc. 

Congress, 1932. 

4. King, G.—^Pnsidetitial Addrf?ss, Sec. K. British Association, iJover* 

18^. 

5. Majumdar, G. P.—^\*anaspati, C-alcutta. 1927. 

6. Sahni, B.—PtesiduntUI Address, Sec. Botany, Ind. Sc. Congress, 

1922. 


INDIA'S CDNTKIBLTTION TO CHEMICAL KNOWLEDGE 


VEJMC TFRIOD 

In Indk &s, in oUior coimtncs. Chemistiy has develupcd mainly as 
a handmaid to mt'didiic. It is inteivsting to note that in the Rig-Veda 
the Bi>ds are almost entiivly siippjstxl to lie imp(':r5onationa of natuinl 
phenomena or agencies like fire, wind, siin, dawn, etc,, and the herbs 
and plants tiave also been deified. 

In the Aiharvfl-Veda [riants and herbs have Ixxm looked upon as 
useful materials in the treatment of diseases. Even in the Vedic age, 
though there was no casto 53*516m in a ngid form, the mcdica] 
profession was more or less hereditaty and hence miKlical practice 
developed remarkably well, although the position of the votaries of 
medical science was comtKirativcly inferior. On the other hand, these 
people had a profound hold upon the lajmen as well as on the kings 
Iwcauso of (Iteir splendid ser\’ices in causing injury to and defeat ot 
enemies. Tlu' term *' Ayu 9 h 3 *ij;ii " (the securing of long life and health) 
which occurs in the hymns of the .Hbarva-Vcda. was converted later 
on to *' Rasaj-ana " w'hich is practically the equivalent of alchemy. 
Even In the AtharuaA'eda gold is regarded as the elixir of life and l<5ad 
as tlie dispeller of soivery, and thii.s it can tw said to be the finst book of 
knowledge of medicine and alchemy in ancient India. 

AVORVElUC PERIOD 

In the Ayurvedic jiericKl, the Hindu system of medicine was more 
or (esa systematized, as is evident from tJic two standard books, the 
Charaka Safhhitd and the Sttirnia S^nihitS, which seem to have Insm 
WTititm almost a thousand yea is after the Atharva'Vetiaj and the Chftraka 
at an earlier period than the Su.ff*ato. It seems well established that the 
Charaka Samhitd must have been W'rittcn in the pre-Buddbist era and 
it deals with the diagnosis, prognosis and dassification of disirases, 
Humond pathology has also been developed in it. Sir P. C, Ray in his 
History of Rindu Chtmi^ry, Voi. I, has made the following significaot 
statement: On reading the Charaka, one often feels os if it emlxjdicd 

the deliberations of an intomational Cnngmss of medical experts held in 
tlie Hima]a3'an regions..,...,The work professes to be more or less of the 
nature of a record of the proceedings of such a Congress." The French 
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siholar V. Cordier also gave out the same view regarding the Charaka 
SamkitA. The Siefruid SamfriVfl is more ^toinalic and aientifif Uiaii 
the c/taraka as it is of more roodenj origin and is supposed b lie re¬ 
written by the eetel>rated Buddtiiat Mrieiitist and iihiltisopher Nagarjitna, 
fertainly the greatest name in the early Hindu Medicine and CThcmistry. 
The subject matter of the Chataka Samhild is mainly mrdicine. whilst 
that of the Sitsrnta is surgery- ft appears that from an etiji5’ period the 
Hindus learnt the maiiipufadon of the lancet and other simple siirgicol 
instruments and handled them with skill- 

la this connection tlie following observations of Sir C. Ray are 
of interest: '* It is therefore evident that almost bofote the birth of 
Hippoemtes the HindiLs have elnboratwf a system of modicine based 
upon the humoral pathology.** ** After iilJ« we are afraid, loo much 
lias been made of the resembL'incc betweett the Greek and the Hindu 
thw<Ty and practice of medidne. The analogy is more superbrial than 
real and does not seem to bear a close estamimtion. Tite Hindu system 
is based upon the three humours, namely, the air, the bile and Hip phtegm, 
whilst tliat of the Greek ts founded upon fonr humours, namely, the 
blood, the bile, llu? water and the phlegm— a cardinal point of 
diSerence." 

n is a significant Fact that the works of Cburaka and Su^ruta and tliat 
of Vagbhafa. which may be looked upon as an epitome of tlie other 
two, deal with mebdlic preparations in the tTcatmeoi t>f dLseases and this 
is a great acJim'emcnl of Hindu medicine at an early shige. These 
treatises on niedicino and surgery’ great stress on abstinence and 
fasting as aids in the treatment of disease, 

BUl>DlUSt PEHfOEt 

Very great improvement In medicine and sun^oiy took place during 
the Buddhist periixJ in India, because ilie religion of Buddha insists on 
the allevialioh of suffering as an important item of Buddhistic faitii, and 
hence hospitals for the treatment of men and beaste alike were built in 
almost all the monasteries (uoiveraities) of Budrllilstic India. Inscrip- 
tjotei engraved OH rocks, |iilkrs, etc., describe prescriptions for the 
treatment of diseases. 


AJ-BEmINI'S EVlriEKCE 

A flood of light on the exact state of stientific and medical knowledge 
prevalent in India about the ninth or tentli centuiy .VJ). is available from 
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ihff Iwok on India written by tiie great Munlitn luiholar Albcruni, who 
Uvrd in India frtim 1017 (0 lojjo AJJ. and tnastered Sanskrit and ahidu 
Mathematics and Phil<»ophy in the originate This versa tile MiisUni 
scholar has left the foJIow'ing account as a true pntspeedve of the chemical 
knowledge in India about the clevcntl] century A.D.: " I only hcaid 

iliem [Hindus} speaking of the process<iS of stiblimatiotn of calcination, of 
anaij^ts and of the waxing of tatc.'* 

*' They have a science similar 10 aichumy which is quite puculUt; 
to tiit-m. They call it Rasayana — 11 means an art which b restricted 
lo cerhiin operatkms, drugs and coni]x>imds and iticdicancSj most of 
which are taken from plants. Its principles restored the health of iliojk; 
who W'erc iD beyond hope and gave buck youth to fading old ago/' A 
tmtisiation of ChEuaka's booh occupied a place in the librmy of tins 
cultured Arab. 

t'rofessor Sachau, who translated and (edited Alberuni's India, states 
as follows: 

■■ Wlial Indiii has contributed readied Bagdad by two different 
roatb... -AnotluT influx of Hindu learning took place imder Haiooji 
fA.D. yfib-fJoS). Induced probably by family traditions, tiiey sent 
scholars to India, there to study medicine and pbanoacology. Besides, 
titcy engaged Hindu fxholars to come to Btigdad, made Ihcun the chief 
physicians of tltetr hospitals and ordered them to translate from Sanskrit 
into Arabic, books on medicine, pharmacology, toxicology, philosophy, 
astrology and other subjects. SliU in later centuries. Muslim s’holars 
sometimes travelled for the same purposes," 

The following quotation born Professor Macdoncll’s book on ilic 
history of Sanskrit litcraturr: will generally corroborate die observations 
of ProfessorSachau: ' In sek-nce, too, die debt of Europe to India has 

been cooaiderabK Therv s, in the first place, die great feet that the 
Indians invented numerical figures, used all over the world. The 
influtnce which the decimal s>'5tem of reckoning, dependent on tho^ 
figure^, has had, not only 011 Alathemalies but also on the progress of 
civilization in general, can hardly be overestiniatcd. During the eighth 
and ninth centuries the India ns Eiecame the teachers in Arithmetic 
and Algebra of the Arabs and through them, of the oations of the West. 
Thus, though W'e call the latter science by an Arabic name, it is a gift 
we owe to India." 

One of the greatest ndiievcmente of Hindu Medicine b the btiodur- 
tion of rnelaihc preparations, specially those of rnercury' and iron, in 
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medicmf.' itii]c.h earlier tlian In the West. The great BuddhLst fueiitkl 
N%^jiina who flounsJied in the eighth oi' ninth 1:011 tniy A.D. (an earlier 
date is aJso possible) was the hrst to tise the tnercuiy preparation kajjimri 
(black sulphide of tuettriiry) in medicine. 

Tlio following statement of Albemnl Incurs out that the great BurUlhisl 
seer Nagarjtina, who is credited vriih the discovery of the processes of 
distillation and caicitiatiou, tmtsl have lived In the eighth or the ninth 
century A.D. 

*' A famous repressnlativc oi Ihhi art (alchemy) was Nagarjutia, a 
native of tlie fort Daihek near Somanatli. He excelled in it and 
coinpiosrd a book which r;ontains the siihstanec oi the whole Utemture 
on ihk subject and is very rare. He Itvwl nearly a hundred years before 
our time.” 

Hiuen Tsang who stayed in India from 629 A.D. unw'ands makes 
the following remarks regarding Nagarjuna: '' Kagarjuita Bodhisiiltvu 
was well practised in the art of cumpoiiuduig niL’didiie; by taking a 
preparation (pill or cake) he nourished the years of life for many hnndods 
of yeatx, so that neither the mind nor appearance decayed.” 

It seems, llierefore, that Nagarjuna very likely lived in the scvcnih 
L-entiity A.D. or even earlier. 

Patanjali, the commenhitor on llie grainniEir of Paiiini, was idso an 
alchemist of rupiite. He seems to have flourished in the second ccntiiiy 
B.C. and w'as an authority on the science of iron {hha~sdstra}. 

In Europe. Philippus .Aiireohis Paracelsus T 1 ico]ihrashis Bombaslus 
von Hoheriheim (L493-1541). popularly known as Paracelsus, is 
credited wHth Itie use of mciouiy' prepajatjons internally as medicine. 
It is now w'ell known that he travelled extensively in the East and 
might have obtained the infotmabon that mcrctiry prepatations were 
in use internally in the Oriental countries. Similarly, Basil Valentine 
who flonfished about the sixteenth century seems to have used antimony 
preparations, iioger Bacon w'ho died in 1204 A.D. asserted liiat ilie 
philosopher's stone was able to Irausft^r a million times its weight uf base 
metal into gold and the same sithstence was regarded as a universal 
medicine and believed to prolong life up to 400 years or moru, just as 
mercurous preparations were regarded in India as the panacea for all 
diseases. In tlris connection the following reraarks of S<±orlemmer wiU 
be of interest: ” Up to the sixteenth oentnry almost the sole object of 
chemical researth had been to find the philosopher's stone. But now 
chemistry began to develop itself to new and different paths, opened f>y 
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two dutm^i^hi'd inu(j—AgnVula, xhv fatliw of mctallxirgy, and 
Paracdsus, tht founder of latro-chemisJry or mt'dkix) cbenmtiy. Both 
contributied chicfjy to the development of Inorganic Chemistry. In 
opposition to the school of Gaicn and Avkcnm, Piiraceisus and Itis 
fell Jo were chiefly employi>d metallic preparations as medicines,'' 
Pantciilsiis was donbtfut as regards the exart nature of zinc. Ltbavius 
tdied in i6iti) who stood up manfully " against the excesses of 
Paraet'lsiis and vigorously combated the defects in his doctrines and die 
employment of secret remedies, also believed in tiie traitstmitation of 
metals. It is well known that even as late as 15G6 the French Parliament 
and the Faculty of Medicine. Paris, condemned the innovations of 
Parajccisus in which mercury preparations were used internally. 

It appears, therefore, that in Emope even as late as the sixteenth 
century, the medical men were doubtful about the efficacy of the internal 
use of mercury and other metallic preparations, whilst die Hindu 
physicians establislied fkimly their potency as eaiiy as the sixth or seventli 
century. That the Hindu ph^'sicians sitccess fully used such j^owerful 
drugs as arsenic, iron and mercury as iritcmul medicine much earlier 
than their use in Europe, although the Muslim hakims under tlie royal 
patronage did not utilize them, will be evident from the following quotii- 
tions from TaUef Skareef and AinsUe's Lepra Atabum ; 

StfomboiflkliSr, the white oxide of arsenic: There are stx kinds 
of this; one is named Sunkia, the tliird Godniita, the fourth Dnrnia, the 
fifth Hnldeu. The Yunani physicians do not allow tluR to form a part 
of their prescriptions, as they believe it destroys dm vital principle, Tlie 
physicians of India, on the contrary, find these dnigs more e^eetnal in 
many disordeTS than others of less iKiwtr, such as the calx of metals. 
For this reason too I am in die habit ctf soldo 10 giving diesc remedies 
internally, but 1 usmilly coniine my icse ot them to external apjriicalton 
and as aphrodisiacs which I prcscril>e to a few friends who may have 
derived no benefit from Yunani prescriptions. It is Txittur to use as few 
of tliem as possible." 

" Fdra. meremy; It is very generally used thnougbout India in 
many ways, both in its native and prepared state, but in the latter wo 
ouglit to be very cautious, for it is sckloin sufficiendy killed or removed 
from its native state, m which it is a dangerous drug." 

" Luha. iron: It fa commonly used by physicians in India, but 
my advice is to have as little to do with it as possible." 
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Ainslic stales as follnw-s m Ins t^ftm Arabttm : " It is ^vdl kijowp 

tliat the £a.slrTTi natnmn were the fitst who cmplayt^^I mercury in the 
cure of obstinate cututteous and leprous a^ectious; and it tnay be 
(}uostiout>d whether the nuttves of India w'orc tjetorc the Arabians or only 
second iu order in availing themselves of tire virtues of that powerful 
triineral. Rhases, Mesu and AviLcnna nil notJee if, and according to 
rallopiusj as Me find observed by Lc Clerc in his ffhtmrc tie ta Mi^ditinei 
pp. 771-791, it w'as the opinion of those writersi which first suggested its 
use in venereal diseases/' 

!t appears, therefore, from tin- foregoing pages that the Hindus were 
the firet TO make a speciality in the intemaJ use of raecuriai remedies in 
niodieme and also iliey were the first to introduce the metalttc preparations 
of intn and ars«:nic as internal niediritie. Not only the earlier medical 
books like the Charaka aiui Stdrtth Sariihitds, hut the latcu' Tantras have 
eulogized the efficacy of metaliic preparations in internal medicine. 

PHKI'ARATION AKD STOHINC OF M.KAl-f 

Sulintta has disrussed the preixuntion and use of alkalies and 
alkaline caustics in an eminently satisfactory manner. After describing 
the various uses of caustic alkali in aurgerj' and medicine, the conversion 
of the ordinary alkali to rnusHc alkali by the addition of lime obtained 
from the butnidg of limestone, conch and other shells is pmcisely narrated. 
The storing of caustic alkali in iron vc^ssirls, which is the modem 
procctUire, has been descril>ecl in the following words: " Ulu-n reduced 
to proper consisfEiire, the solution should be retnoved from the fire and 
poured into art iron jar. The opening or moiith of the jar should be 
covered and ft sfiould be kept in a sticiudr^d place. This preparation is 
called ‘ SfadhyaTna Ksham ' or alkaline caustic of middling sfrength. 
When tile alkaline water is simply boiled to proper consistence without 
the addition of burnt shells etc., the preparation is called ’ Iklridu Kshara ' 
or mil d alkaline solution.'' It seems significant that in India the 
differetu r betw«*en mild and caustic alkali was Fr«'ogt)ii»'d and a sruind 
method of converting mild alkali into caustic alkab and their Storing 
was known in the time of Nagarjuna, may be in the «x:ond century A.D, 
According to M. Bcrtholot (CfUtnit des Aucieus, p. 284) the same process 
wvLS known in tJic eleventh century In Europe, ft appears, tirervfon:'. 
tlmt in the domain of knowledge regarding the pnepamtfOn and use of 
alkalis, the Hindu chemists were much in advance of their Eurojjcau 
nmfeires, 
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EQUIFMEN'T OF fi, atEUtCAt. I.ABOIIATDRY 

.■\s early as the livelfth centuty A.D, the Hindus bad devised quite 
a latge number oj apparutus, iusitrurncats (yantnur), etc,* in diemitsl 
technology, us, for exaiupic, dda yaniram (for eNtiuctiiig by suspending 
the substance in steam]!, svedani yantratn (for steaming), pdtaaa yantnim 
(for stihlimation and dfetfllafion). vdfukd yaniram (sand luitti), firyak- 
pdUtna yantmm {for distiltatiDn per dcscensuin), vidyddhara yantfitm (for 
extrartuig mert:ury from cinnabarj and a host of other aTrangemente, 

Kegarding the bciition arid equipment of the lakwratory and ihe 
l>prsons who shciul<t work thcreui. the following fe of interest ; " The 

laboKitory is to Iw t-fvcletl in a region which abounds in toed i dual herbs 
and wells,..It tsto lie fiimished with v'arious appamhis, tnstniincnls. etc. 
t he phallus of mcrcuiy is to he pliced in the cast, furnaces to be arranged 
in the south-east. w;ishing opfrrations in the west and drying in the north* 
west. 'niL* koshti apparatus for the extraction of essenees, the water vessels, 
a pair of betloiiv^ and various other instruTueiits arc also to la- collectL-d as 
also the tltreshing and pounding mortars, Oic pestles, sieves (tf ^'a^iolls 
degri*es of {10001-58. earth for the errorihies, diarroal, dried cowdnng 
rakes, retorts made of glass, earth, iron and couch shells* iron pjuis, etc. 
Those wh(# am truthful, free from temphitintis, given to the worship of 
dttias and Brnhinaiins, self-coutmlled and used to* live upon proper diet 
and reginien^ such are to be engaged in petfonntng rhcinicat optfrations. 
Such herbulwts as ore not deceitful and are well versed in the knowledge 
of the dnigs aiul plants and in the language of many countries should 
be employed.” 

Tlio Hindus were quite good in their knowledge of metals and their 
rxtmctinn from natutally ixcurring ores. Cold and silvtu omantunts 
were in use in the V*cdk period. In ancient India, the soldiers used to 
ptit on coats of ttiaii and metallic lieltnels. Iron, lead, and tin am 
mentioned in the Vn/uf-T^rdn, Tlie following line's From the Chlttimiogya 
Vpanishad (tV, xvii. 8 } show that the Hindus liud fairly dear notiotu; 
about the fonriatiou of alloys; " .As one binds gold by means of lavatia 

{Iwrax). silver by means of gold, (in by means of silver, lead by means 
of tin, and iron by (neans of load.” Tlie following lines from the Creek 
writer Megasthenr;^ who declared that the Indians were skilled in the arts 
are of cousidcmble iutercst: ” ..Uudergniund uutuerous veins gf all sorts 
of metals, for tlrey contain much gold and silver, and copjier and iron in 
no small quantity and even tin and other metals, which are employed 
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in making artkies of use and omainente, as well as the iiiHiIonieiits and 
accoutrements of war,” 

EXPERT tUCOWLEIXiE IN MlTTAULlfienY 

1 1 has cow been tccognized by cveiybody that the Hindus wtare 
experts in preparing high class steel. Tlie prepauitinn oI the wcll-knovw 
and highly estnmted Damascus blad<?s fiJtorcd from India to Persia 
through the Amba. 

The Kutiib pillar (iron pillar 24 long lojis in weight) of 

Dtilhi which is over 1300 years old is a soilrre of great admiration to 
everybody. The great French scientist H. Le (.hateJicr in bis Univeraitj' 
lectures at the SorJwnnc always spoke highly aljout the wonderful qua% 
of steel maniilactured in India. Tlte folloViTug lines from hVrgusson 
are of great interest m this connection: 

"It has noh however, h€?eii yet corTcctly ascertained what its age 
Kiii]y is. There is an inscription upon it. but wiiliont a date. From 
the form of its alphabet. Prinsep ascrib«fd it to the third or fonrtli cemu^': 
Bhuu Daji. on the satne evidence, to the end of tlw fifth or beginning 
of the sixth century. The truth probably lies between the two. Our 
own convicttoii is that it lielongs to one of the Clumdra Rajas of the (mptu 
dynasty, either subsequently to A.D. A.D. i(oo. Takiiig 4^ A.lh 

as the mean datfi—and it certainly fe not far from the tnith—it opens our 
1‘ves t<i an unsuspected stale of affalm m find die Hindus at that age 
capable of forging a bar of iron longrar than any that have been forged 
even in Europe up to a verj" late date, and not frequently even now. 

*' II is almost startling tofiiid that, after an exp<is«ire to wind and 
ram for fourteen conturies. it is tmnjsied, and the capital and inscription 
are as clear and as sliarp now as when pul up fourteen centuries ago.” 

Sir Robert Hadficld. tiie great English aothority on m«;tallurg.v, 
makes the following significant remarks on this topic: 

*' Indeed it is only wilMii ihir last century or so that an3’ Eitmpean 
iron master could have midertakwi to produce such a forgpmB- The only 
cxisianation of Jhis wonderful specimen of iron is that il must have been 
welded together in sections, though there are' no signs of il 011 tin* pillar 
itself.” Tile pillar is practically pure iron, as will be evident from the 
following analjiais by Sir Robert HadfieM™ 

C Si S 

0.080 0,046 0,006 


P iMn Fe Sp. Gr, 

o,rt 4 Nil 99 . 720 % 7.81 
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The huge iron girdL'ni at l*ori and die omamwital gal« of Sonmaih, 
OJwi the twenly-fout feet tiwo gun a! Nan^ar are exceUcut sunpies of 
Hindu skill in metaUjirgy. 

K(^arduig thu meiallurg)- of zinc. Sir P. C. Ray writes in his Hislory 
of Hindu m follows: 

riif oxtntclioii (if zinc fitmi tlit ores can be followtil m cverv 
fltsuil from iht accouni left lo us both in RasArnava and Rasaratua- 
sainttchchaya. 

Rasaicfl is menlioiied in liusatHuvo as die ntiticral which tnms 
copper into gold- Wij have also in tin; sucwt'cdliig coupLls a process 
(k*scnlM;d for the reduction of the ore, 1 'his prc«;t;;K is so claliorattfly 
given in Riisnritinasantiichcheya that it may be quoted atmosi verbatim 
in any treatise on modem Chemistiyq it is practically the siimc as the 
distillation per descenaujn, The ttsnnc of bluish tint issuing from the 
mouth of the ctucHiIv Indicates the comhustion of carbon monoxide, so 
often obserred in metallurgical operations. Rasarnava (about 1,200 
A.lJ.j describes fiiitly predseJy Ihe ctdottetion of fliniGS when tnetals and 
then salts arv mln>diiced in them- Copper yklds a blue flamed that ol 
tin is pigc-on-coToured; that of lead is paiL'tinted: that of iron is tawny t 
that of the ‘ peacock ' ore (sas yaka] ) ts red." 

PRDUABLE CAUSES OF INTELLECTUAL STAONA1TON IN SCIENCE 

It is 4 remarkable phenotiwnoij, hut rather drfrn,‘ii!t to explain 
satisfactorily, that for a period extending ovtr seven hundred years the 
prtigress in Chemistry and Mesdidne in India was insignificaiit. It is rtot 
rasy to find any solid aebiewment made in India In the domain of 
Cliemiitiy in the period lano-iSgo A,D. The following seem to be some 
of tilt important factors leading to inte-Uectoal stagnation in science. It 
sftKios well established ili-ii die mental ami physical cupadty of u p«iple 
de^infc a good deal on the quality of food lyiten by them. The present 
writer is of opinion dial if no good quality protein is present in the food, 
the brain of the people assimilating this food deteriorates. Scientific 
expettmeub and observations show that the animal proteins obtainable 
from milk. egg. fish and meat are really of a better chua than those 
obtained from plants and vegetables, the latter being as second 

class proteins. Moreover, the protein present tn rice is certainly of a 
better quality dian that present in wheat, beans, legumes, etc. .Wording 
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lo K. Tliomns {Arcft, BhysioL, 1909. page the nutritive values of 
iJie coininan proieinii are as follows ; 

Milk, in&Lt, fish xoo Kice 88 

Com •• ... 30 Potalo ... ... 79 

VVlitat ... 40 Peas ... .. 56 

It seetiis^ therefore^ th:ii for tliv physital and iruellecttial welJ-t^eing 
of a tln' fotKl must hr ricli iit atrimal protein, v^hich. however, 

is more costly tliau vcgctuhle protein. Owing to the extreme poverijf 
prevailing in India, very lew can afloni to Iwvc the rc-xiuisiip ariioiiiit 
of anittuiJ proteijis in their diet and they huvu in dejwind mostly on 
vegetable piolcin, mainly dal, gram. etc. Tlie lack of good quality 
protein in the Indian diet, Avhich is being used for niunoruus generations 
lias led to a deterioratioti of brain pciWvr and initiath'e hi India. But 
Ukpsc jx-opU' whqdi*‘ staple ftHhJ is rice coiKnining better quality protein 
than in other vegetable products seem to be intellectually superior to 
those depending chietiy on wheat, dot. gram, etc. 

It is well knovit that Science and Medicine tleveloped ctinsidenibly 
in the (. niverities and hospitals attached to the Buddhiat monasteries 
at Patalrputra, Taxila, Samath, Xalanda, V’ikraioiita aud Udantapum 
betiveeii the fifth and the eleventh century ii.D. According to Kem 
(A Jlaaual of Indian Buddhiim}, during the invasion of India by the 
Mohammedans in 1200 A.It. the monasteries at L'dnntapura and 
^'ikram^ila were destroyed. The monks were cither IdUcd or they fled lo 
Ollier parts, e.g, Nepal, South India and Burma, and thus the progress 
of science practically mine to an end from the land of Indian Aryans, 
as there was no swurily and setthrd smte of affairs and the people woie 
in constant dread owing to the ravage of repeated invasiona. 

Moreover, owing lu (he revival of BrahmanLsm and ovcrthroiv of 
Buddhism, the tieo-ErahmiRS in their r.eaJ to show hostility to everything 
Buddhistic discarded and neglected those things which were cherished 
and advanced by the Buddhists, llius practical Science, Medicine and 
Surgery, etc., which were zealously pursufd by the Buddhisfs to 
have Wn Intally disregarded by thu ntK>-BrShm[ris. All these factors 
led to the decline of Scitmcc and Medicine in the period j3001900 ,\.D. 

In tiiodern times notable achievements have Iwea made in diflereut 
brandies of Chemistry, but the iraJiiing of most of die worktris of this 
roiiiiuy during this period has been in the Wesl or on VV'cslem linwi. 
Whflst India was in intrllectnal torpor during the above period, European 
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niLltoiis imde gij^antic stridis in screrite and its application and became 
Uic leaders oI scientific aclucveuietitii. Hence it is but natuial that the 
Indians whose ancestors iveiv piont'era up to tlte period endmf> 1200 A.D, 
had to be taught bj'‘ the European iwtiuns the nietliods of exptirimcnlal 
sciences on mt^cm hjics. 

CIIILMISTRY IN MODERN INDIA 

In the eighties of tlu* last century the two Indian piouijerfi, Sir J. C> 
Bose and Sir I*. C, liayj made a pilgrimage to Europe to Icam scientific 
methods in the L'niversities of Cambridge and Edinborgii respectively. 
They rttumed to our land and for over forty years they liave been 
initiating and mspiriog j'oung nu^n to investigate the mysteries of Nature 
according to experimentaJ methods. In the last quarter of a ceiitnjy, 
notalile advances have been made in this country and flourisbiog schools 
of tlhcmistry have dcv'elojxrd at many centres. 

TNOftOAMC CHEMISTRY 

Sir P. C. Ray (Cakutta) Ukt a true Hindu has for a number of years 
studied the chemistry of mercury compounds and discovered ihc com¬ 
pound inercurous nitrite by the action of mercury* on dilute nitric acid. 
His pupil N. R. fJhar and his colSaboratorB have established that 
meicurous nitrite is the first pnKluct when mercury* acts on dilute nitric 
add below 52' and they have also studied the conditions for Uie formation 
of this coinpoimd. Sir F. C. Kay and his students have carried on 
important work on the chemistry of difTcTenl nitrites. 

1 \ B. barkar (C;dcutta) and bis co*wortiecs have obtained mterestiug 
compounds of boron and duorine, and carbon and ilitorino and have 
throw'n tight on problems of rare earth elements, P. Ray and his pupils 
have tackled important problems of vidency with reference to inorganic 
complex HUfejiances. R, C, Roy w'orfcmg at Fatna lias thn>wn comider- 
abh- light on the alKiorptkm of substances by silica gvk. The videmneit 
of the dements gold and plalumro have forrutd the subject of a mimber 
of un^iorrani piipcis by Sir P, C. Ray and liis pupils. F. Keogi and 
bk asscHuates and N. R, Dltar and hk eonc^gtn^ Tmve carried on 
interesting work on the period of induction of several rhetnical reactions. 
Important work m inorganic chemistry has been published by Sanjiva 
Ran at Bangalom. 

Tile veteran chemist Sir P. C. Ray is aim a pioneer in chemical 
induatry in India and in hk Bengal Chemical and Pharmacciitical Works 
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dificix-'iit inurgjiTiic acids and clicmicab and medical prcptiniiioas alt 
raonutijcturcd, 

ORCANTC CHKlflsrR7 

Important ndvanci^ in syndictic organic riiomistr^' have Ijten 
achieved by B. B. Dey (Madras). H. K. Sen. R., L. Datta. B. N. Ghosh, 
r, C. Mittor, J, Bardhait. M. Q, Khuda, F, K. Boae (Calcmta), S. Dnit 
and his pnpil J» O, Tewari (Alluhabacl), P, S. Vamia (Brnnres), S, M. 
Sane (Lnclmow), J. N'. Ray (Lahore), \'c!nkatamimi(i (Ijihorr), P* C, 
Guha iind G, C- CJiakravarti (Bangsloio), K. G, Naik (Baroda). S. Guha 
S.'irknr (Ihicca), R. !>. FJesai (Aligarh). Sri Krishna (t^chra-Dunl. Moiidgil 
(Travattepre), S. N\ Chakiavarli (Anmimalamagar) and several others. 

S3nitln.-sis of dye shiRs has liern carried on by A. C. Sinrar, H. K. 
Sen, R K* Sen, P. C, Mitter fCaknlta), S. Dntt (Adahabiid). B. Dej' 
(Madras), S. K. (iiiha (Phtna). V. C„ DiUla (Muzaffarpore) and otiiers. 

In recent \Tars, the analysis .and Eolation of active principles of 
Indian medicinal plants have attmcled the atteniion of several chemists 
and mudical men in this comitiy’. viz, Chopn, S- Ghosh (Calcutta}, S. 
Thttt iiiid his pupils ?C. N. Gbatais. A. C, Roy and J. B. Lai (Allahabad). 
B. B. fley (Madras), P. C. Guha (Bangalon*), Sri Krishna fT)ehra-Dtm}, 
S, Siddiqiie [Delhi). J. N. Hay (Lahore). ^ianjvInath (Bangalore) and 
others. 

The chemistry ol fihn*s is being stiidictl by J- K. Chov^dhur^', P. B. 
Sarkar and others at Dacca. 

Many s^'nthctic organic comjxninds >vitti tinj^ortaol medical appli¬ 
cations have been obtaint-d by I'. N, Brahmachari and im ct>-workers 
and B. N, (jhosh and H. K. Sen (CaJcutla), 

Tbe subject of optical activity of an*ank compounds of nitrogen 
has Iwen studied liy B. K. Singh and of inorganic nitrogen compounds 
by P. Xeogi, 

CENEIt.U- AJlD PltYStl'AL rjJKMtSTRV 

Two imjx>rta{it lim-s of investigalioii on which sudreient advances 
have been made in India are rhotucbeinktry and Kinetics and 
(S) Colloids and Iheir appUcxUiotis. 

Light on the mechanism of {ihotoclivmiral react intis has been thrown 
by C. Ghosh and his pupils K. P, Bosu, R. M. Purkayastha and J. K. 
Mukerji (Dacca). A, N. Kappana, a pupil of J. C. Ghosh, is successfully 
carrying on investigations in the mechanism of tliennaJ rcactioti at 
Nagpur. 
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For over Iwonty N, K. Dharand his pupils A, K, Bhattochaiya^ 
B. K. .Miik<;iji and W. V. K, C* Bajicrjir Si F- Sanyal and 

others have done imptirtant work in. differetil bracohes of catalysis and 
photochemistry, throwing considerable light on pholocliemical reactions 
and negative and positive oitaly'sis. and the influence of temperature on 
cheraica! reactions {compare S’. K. Dhar’s Citemitui of Ughl, 

Blackie & Son, London, 1931). 

Mala Prasad at B^^fnbay is also investigating pht^ochcmica] reactions 
and ciystal atnictnru by X-Rays? 5 . S, Joshi (Benares) has shidiied the 
mfliieucc of diffen-nt kinds of discltarges on giiseous reactions. 

Tln‘ plxj'sical chcinisliy of solutkuis has bwn studied by J. C, (ibosli 
and his pupils, X. R. Dhar and Ids colk^gues, D, X. Bbattacharya, 
A. K. Datta, K. P, CliAtlerji atid W, V. Bhagwat. Cotlokl idicmistty^ 
is being largely investigated ia this country. The prubtciti of electric 
charge and its origin hiis l>Mn inviwtigated by J. X. Miikeiji (Cnkutta) 
and his pupils, S. f». Ghaiidhurt, S. P. Roy Chuudhurj', S. N. MoKitiiidar 
and B. Ghosh. N. R. Dhar (Allidiabad) and Iilh collaboratora N. G. 
Chatterji, P. B. Gaiigiiii, K. C. Sen, S. Ghosh, A. C. Chatterp, Salyn 
Prakasb. Mrs: S. Dhnr, D, N. Chakravarti, M. X. Ch:ikn]xr;irij, S. X. 
Banerji and Moolraj hlrUmtrH have thrown light on the problem ttf 
roagidwtion, hydration and gdation of coHoida. They have also thnjwn 
considerable light on the phenomenon of periodic precipitation, on the 
influence of light on rotloida and on hbchemicai astx'cta of colloitl 
chrtnistry with siwctal reference to occurrence of diseases and old age 
and death. The recent work of A. C. Chntterjee on capfllaty active 
subataoccs is of great mterest. 

S. S. Bhatnagar and his pupils Goyle and 11. L. Srivaslava have 
carried on imi^^rtant work on emulsions and colloids and their appli¬ 
cations. Colloids have also been investigated by B. X. Desai, S. S. 
Joshi, S- K, Basn, D. N. Ghosh, X. A. Yajntk and bis pupils. 

K- Krislxna Murti (Xngpur) has carried on important work on the 
scattering of light by rolJoidal particles. 

Many mlloidal and vitaminous products arc being manufactured in 
this country, notably by the Indian Drug House, Allahabad, for the 
trealmcnt of diRiTent discascj;. 

S. S, Bhutnagar and his pupils m Lahore, D. M. Bose and his 
colleagues at Calcutta, Sir C. V. Raman and his pupils Kri sti nan and 
IlliEigavaudiam (Calcutta), Satya t'rakakh (Allahaktd) and ulherR 
iiave done hnporiant w'ork in tlie domaitt of ma^etcH-djemistij*, 
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In the rcaltn of ni otw<^|t1ar and alomic process, tlie work of Sir C. 
Rainan imd his pupil Krishnan on light scattering hiis made Uie authoxs 
famoDS^ and that of Prof. M, N, Saha on the Ihermd ioniKatiwii of 
eJements at high temperatures and its application to Astrophysics has 
secured an imjwrtant place in atomic and astral pht'sics. M. N. Saha 
and bis colleagues, S. C. Deb, A. K. Dutta, P. K. Sem Gupta, M. Desai 
and others have developed and extended the views of J» Franck on light 
absorption and dissociation of polyatomic jnolcicules in the gaseous state. 
It is now well known from the researches of Franck and Victor Henri 
that whenever a molecule is n'lidered active and unstable, either by 
increase of teiuperaturc or absorption of light, iind there is a loosening 
of the bonds u n i ting the atoms, an increased light absorption by molcjcules 
in tha active condition is observed. Kficpiitly N. K. Dhar, A. K, 
Bhattacharya, F, K. Kar, P. N, Bhargavu atid 1\ R. Mookcrji liave 
shown expcrimeiitally with numerous reactions dud the light absorption 
bv a mixttire of T va fring substanec-s is greater than the absorptions 
of the ingredients considcrird separately. If there is the possibility □£ a 
chcinicai change by mixing two or more substances, increased light 
alworption ^ observed in those cases. Hence a connection lietwecn 
light absorption and chemical reactivity has been established. 

MOCHEMTSTRV 

In several publications, N, K. Dhar and his collaborators, notably. 
C. C. Palit, N. N. Mittm, S. N. Chakravarti, Atma Ram, H. L. Dube 
H. N, Ghosh and others, have showm tliat tlie phenoTneaa of oxidation 
taking place tn the animal body, in plants and in tilt soil are likely to 
be due to the following agencies: 

t. Oxidation indneiri through the mtakc of oxygen by easily oxidix- 
able substances like glutathione. Insulin and other internal Bcrretions. 
ascorbic add and other vitamins generated in the body or added with 
food materials. 

3. Acceleration due to the presence of Iron and possibly of copper 
and nmngonose compounds. 

3. Catalytic surfaces. 

4. light. ^ 

TTic internal secretions seem to be very important inductors in food 
metabolism. 

They have also emphasixed that the main function of the vitamins 
and internal secretions is to help the proper oxidation and metabolism of 
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lood materials, and that light acts as a cuiative and preventive a|[cnt in 
diseases by acting not only as a stimiiknt of the ijody celb, but also as 
an accelerutor in the oxidation of food materials, Deficienty discuses 
are geiienOly caused by defective metobolisji}. A case lias beexi made 
out in support of the theme that iron preparations, mild alkalis, phos¬ 
phates, vitamins, iotomal secretiotis and light act as acceleiators in the 
oxidation of food mateiiils. and as surh they sliould have g<xx1 curative 
effect in the treatment of nietaljoli&m diseases (I^h/p Dbar. S'etcf Con^ 
££plims i» ZfrWAfnusfry, 1932}. 

J. C. Ghosh and his pupils arc tliroiving light on the rintuic oi 
biological oxidation in Uie investigiition of organic sulphur compounds, 

Mudaliar and Narasinhu |?ao (1932) are of opinion that pernicious 
an^miu is <s^ntially a deficiency disease; the same view was given out 
by Dhar in 1925, The vitamin content anti nutritive \'Hlut‘S of Indian 
foodstuffs arc bring mvestigated by M, C. Nag. B, C. Guha, B. B. 
Braliuiachari, Datta and Baiierji, Satya Mamin and Kamaiah, Ncog%' 
and oUiLT?!. 

The probJem of metaboikm of morg.aiiic substances in men and 
animals has also received ccmsidt-rablp attention in the hands of N. K. 
Dhar, C, C. PolU, K- C. Sen, D, h, Srivastava. Sahu and others. 

The nutritive value of fodders has been investigated by seveisj 
workers; notably, Kamaiali, Sahu. C, Singh and D, Raj. Dave and H, 
Singh, Murari. Krishnaii, Seohon, Krishna Iyer and others, Oiganizcd 
rm:arch work on the nutrition of farm animals is being carried on at 
Coiiiibatoiie. Li'allpur and Bangalore under the auspicis of the Imperial 
Conned of Agricultural Reseatcli, 

EraYME HEACTIOSS 

Srinivasa and his colleagUKi, Dey and Sitaratnnn, Naiavan Menon 
and Nara^’on Rao, N, C, Nag, Dainodaran. Basu and Nath, Oiri and 
Subrahmanyan have piiblisht'd interesting rosolts on emyniu reactions. 

CARItoN ASSIMILATION ANfl PLANT firOCTlEMISTRY 

Sir J. C, Bose in his pioneering researches on plant physiology has 
tlirown considerable light regarding tlie influence of temperature, light 
intensity, wave-length of the i^ident light, mtermittent light, etc,, on 
carbon assimilation. His studies on the accejerating influence of veiy 
small doses of substances like HNO3, fonnoldehyde, HCN. etc,, on 
caition assimilation are remarkable. Urn work of Ekambatatti' and 
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Mudhus^udaDa Rao on the pol'icniinK action of formaldehyde on the leaf 
cells resulting in the fall of water absorption is of merit. 

J, C, Ghosh has dedutctl an imporiatU > elation beriveen the velocity 
of the absorption of C.’fJz and the mtensiiy of the incid™i radiation. 
Gh<jsh'.'i work on the light absoiption by rhloropliyil in lecithin is likely 
to throw important light on the problem of carbon assimilation. 

Dastur and C’hinoy have repnrtKl the octiim nce til two pe^ik-pcriods 
of photosynthetic activity in Cf)2 assiinilutiori with the ^■ic■L■ plant, one 
immediately on transplaniation and the other aboiil the middle of the 
tloweririg period. 

Considemble light on thi‘ pnihlmi of respiration in plants and llie 
factors aflectiiig respiration has been thrown by the researches of 
Inamdar, Singh and others at Benares, Parija and his colleagues at 
Cuttack, Kanjan and his associates at Allahabad, G. R, Rao at Madras, 
H. r, Chowdhniy a1 l.ncknow, Kahtpie, Malliotra, B. N. Sinha and 
others. 

S. S. NVJirii (Lucknow) is mvesngaiiiig the accelerating inHuence 
of elerfromagnetii’ citm-iib on the growth of plants and the Improvenitni 
of the yield of crni«. 

It has liecn citiphasitied in pnhlicalions by N. R Ghar and Anna 
Ram that in plants the followmg equilibrium takess place: 

I, CO,+iiH.O=CHuO.+nO, 

The direct action, i.c. pbotosy-nthtsiU is being opiJtitutl by thi: teversi- 
actinn (I'espiratinn), which increases, according to the law of mass action, 
with increase in (he concentration of carbohydrates ffnrmcd from photo¬ 
synthesis. Moreover, it b. believed that (he velCM-ity* of n^spiration in 
plants 13 appreciably accolemtcd by light and the inflixencc of temperature 
on respiration is greaier than that on photosynthesis. An esplamiHon 
of the phenomena of ” Snlari^satton ” and *’ Compensation point ’* lias 
been advancid from the foregoing considenttiotw. 

Fontialdehydo Is synthesized and detected w'hen dilute solutions 
(^%j of bi-carbonates of tJie alkali metals are exposed to sunlight for 
about four hoiira in thin layers (05 cm thick) either in ojjen disliM or 
in dishes covered with silica plates at temperatures up to 30 *; higher 
tcmpentiiftss arc prejudicial to formaldehyde production. It will be of 
interest to note that in nature the amount of carbon assimilation is less 
at 40' than at in'* The amount of formnldeliydc photoByTithe^zcd per 
too c,c. of solution exposed fa 000007-00001 gm. S^cluy'ver's reagent 
fa most sensiUve for the detection of formaldehyde in small quantities. 
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Apprcciabte amounts of nicotine and amines have been pimtosyn* 
thesized on exposing dilute solutioDS of ammonia, formaldehyde and 
ctipric sails in the pn:£t:ncc of catalytic surfaces like ZnO, TiOs, cic., to 
sunlight lor about So hours. Moreover, when solutions of glycol and 
potassium nitrate are exiwscd to sunlight for about 8 hours in the presence 
of TiOa as ii photocataJj'st, tests for glycine are obtained. Similarly, 
a solution containing glucoso and prdassium nitrate with TiOa as a 
pliotocatalyst, when exposed to sunlight for the same period, appears 
to produce arginine. Longer exposure causes the disappearance of the 
aminonucids photosynthesized, probably owing to thetr photo-oxidation. 
These amino-acids obtained in photosyutliesis can be readily tested by 
the valuable " Ninhydrin " tfSt. 

A new theory' of carbon as^milation has been advanced, based on 
the view that the energy* generated In the photo-oxidatton of organic 
compounds supplied a part of the energy required for the photofonuatian 
of formaldDhyde. In Nature, the photos57idiesis that takes place in 
plants is aided by the energy obtained in plant inspiration. 

AGRICULTURAL CHESUSTRy, NTIRtFrCATlOS. KQLASSES AS 
FERTILIZES. ETC. 

Subrahmanyan working at RoUiatn.sted observed that water-logging 
appreciably decreases the bactonai numbers and the lutrate and Increases 
the ammonia in the decomposition of plant ntisidue, 

H. N. Hatham and bk co-workers have investigalt'd the nitrihrution 
of different omino-Hcids in soil, Itave summarized the observations 
made in different countries regarding the nitrate contents of die soil in 
different parts of the year and have toududed that it is always maximum 
at the summer motiths. 

Tlie problem of nilrogen recuperation by soils of the Bombay 
Presidency has been tackled by Sahasrabudhe and his collaborators. 
Organic matter to IJic extent of 2 per cent, of the weight of the soil bos 
been found to be liendidal to nitrogen recuperation. 

Organic monurrs bat'c attracted the attention of several workers in 
this country, ^'ishwanath (Coimbatore} has emphasized the Importance 
of OT^nic manures in plant and animal nutrition. 

The problem of compost production is being continued at the Plant 
InstituU*, Indore, and other pibccs. 

N. R. Dhar, Gopala Rao, N, N. Biswas, A. K. Bhattocharya, S, K, 
Miikeijt. E. V. Seshochaiyolu and Sant Prasad Tandon have shown dial 
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light pint's All impfjrtant pari tn Uic> phenomena i>f nitrogen fixation, 
nitrification and ainmonification. which art- tidicvcd to bo mainly oxida¬ 
tion reactions. They ha\*e made numertms rompaiativc expeiiments on 
the oxidation of atmnonitLm salts to nitrite and of nitrite to nitrate witti 
botli sterflm-d and unstcrilized soils kept in light and in the dark, and 
they found that the formation of nitrite and nitrate is always much 
greater in vessels exposed to light than in those kept in the dark. If 
nitrificadoTi was mainly a bacterial process, Llic amntinl of nitrification 
in the vessek in the dark with the nnslerilized stiil would not have been 
tnatorialiy different from that in vttssels exposed lo light. It has been 
observed that amino-acids arc readiJy oxidized to KHj in the ptesence 
of air and light. Thus one of the impotlanl stages in the process of 
ammonificjition Is markedly aedenttvd W light. 

The optimum tempetature of the nttrite-fonners in the tropical soil 
is 35* as against 25* observed io the soil of temperate countries. 

The sod tempciatore in tropical countries in summer markedly ex¬ 
ceeds the optimum temperature for bacterial nitrification and may even 
be greater Ilian the maximum temperature at which tlie nilrittvfonning 
biicteria can exist. Hence in summer, nitrification and nitrogen fixation 
hi tropical soil t'annot be rnaiiily due to bacteria. 

The amount of nitrate in soil is maximum 5 t» summer^ and as most 
of the bacteria arc likidy to be kilk’d owing to Lite high temperature 
piwaiiiiig in the soil, it is concluded that light plays an hnjioriant r 61 c 
in nitrifications in soil. 

The practice of increasing lh« fertility of soil by exposing fr«!sb 
surfaces to sunlight, carried on from time immemorial in India, f^gypt 
and other countries, finds a sadsfactory explanation from the foregoing 
ubsexvadoDs. Molasses and other carbohydrates and ccllulosic substan¬ 
ces have been itsed as manutvs for addbg uitrogm to the soil and for 
the reckmatton of alkali soils. 

Systematic analysis of rain water carried on at Allahabad, Sylhet, 
Dchra-Duii, Cawnpore. Bangiilorc! and other tropical centres abroad 
show that the culfivntor In tropical countries fcoeives more combined 
nitrogen 0:1 his soil from rain water than hk brother living in temperate 
climates. 

Important observations on the acidity and alkalinity of soils have 
been carried on by A. N, Puri. J, N, Mukerji and his collaborators, 
lakslunana Kao. Htwin, Basu and Amin. ParamesliwaTa Ayj'ar, 
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Cliidambanini, D. Singh and Nilbavan, Gadgil and his co^boialois, 
A. Sen, and others. 

J. C. Ghosh and his co-workers and S, S. Bhatnagar and hb 
coDeagties, Gadgil and hb colk bora tors, and ParamRswaxa A3?yar and 
have studied the absarptiqii of didcrent tons by sail, soil gels and 
thW inBuen^ on the fertitily of soil. 
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Tlicrc b> huniJ>' a stutk'nt of Physics to-day who has uot hcfard oi 
the Raman £Rn:t. Saha's tht^oiy of Ionization Eqnilibriuni in the 
atmospheres of stars and Bose's Statistics of Pbotoos arc two other 
ouistandinj' adiieveiiiettLs of Indian physicists. These contnbiitioiis have 
each in its own tva}’ ftutdametthdiy [nfluenced the progress of Skforlem 
Physics. But besides these tliree, there have been ^vilhin tlte last thirty 
years numerous coutribuiions in various branches of iUtysics Irom 
workers in dillerent parbt of Itidia. tt-liich liave siil>stantiajly added to 
our knowledge In Physics. Itidi'ed, tite cultivation of I’h>*sical fkieitcc 
in this tcjuntni' since the btfginning of this centuiy has progressed stt 
rapidly that it would not be possible withiii the limits of a brief rexiew 
to give an idea of all that has bet'n accomplished. 

Af the end of the last century, individual scholars in GfiVtnitmmt 
sciciitihc depitrtiuents had done luudLtmental systematic work in many 
brandhts of Applied Physics, Mention may be made of the work iu 
TerTcstHid Magtielisni by Alan Broun at Trivandrum and by ChamticTs 
at Colaba, the basic work on Indian Melcorutogy by Blanlord and Eliot 
and the 'i'figonomctrical and gravity survey work of tlie Surv'ey of India. 
l'"rorn the Indian point of view, hoxvcx'cr, the mal hrst-fatc contribution 
lo pure Bhysics that hud been made by an Ln^n wjis the brilliant work 
of Professor j. C. Boat) on Electric Mavw, losing a modified form of 
electric vibrator consisting of four amull platinum spheres sepaiuicd by 
minute air-gaps, Bose gntieiated elcclrie waves aliorter in wave-lcngtli 
than any lliut had lieen produced before, and with the help of a delicate 
steel-spring coherer, also designed by himself, demonstrated various 
properties of electric waves. He also independently discox'cted llie 
rectifying action of cr^^^tal eoutocts for rapidly altemating dcctrie 
cuTTcnls. As is well known. Prof. fl(»se*3 activities were, bow’cx'cr, EKwn 
diverted from pure Physics (n Plant Physiology', into the investigation 
of wliicb ho brought to bear his unrivalled skill as an experimenter. 

In atteui]jting to nu'ike a survey of die progress of Ph>‘sics iu India, 
it may not be out of place to mentiori the wt^rk of tw'o great jncri xvho. 
though cot investigators of Physics themsdvts, have largely contributed 
to the gi'owlii of Physics in this country t one of them is Dr. ilaliendraJal 
Sirear, die founder of the Indian Association for the Cultivation of 
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Science. In founding tbb Association in Calcutta, out of funds pa^y 
coUoctod from the public and partly contributed by himself, the object 
of Dr. Mahendralal was to establish an msUtution lor the investigatiOD 
of the Physical Sciences and for the expounding of the latest advances 
in the sciences to the general public. The first of these ambitions he 
could not realize id his owm lifetime, but later events have shown how 
far-sighlcd he was. Tlie other person is Sit Asbutoah Mookeijee, 
Sir Ash It tosh was intimately connected with the Calcutta Univdsity for 
over 34 years and was for d 3nears its Vitrc-Chancdlor. Realizing that 
a univt-rsify', to be vi'orth its name, should be a real centre of teaming 
and research, he used aD the powirrs of his great personality' to the 
cstablislunent of various departments of post-graduate studies. His 
efiorts wore largely instrumental in attraciing princely endowments from 
Sir Tarakanath Palit, Sir Kasltbebari Ghosh and others for the foundation 
of ptofessorships, feUow-shtps and studentships in diEcrent bnmehes of 
Science. One condition of thise profcssoiships was that they .‘;hould be 
held only by Indians; and the creation of these appointments, therefore, 
gave ail oppoTtunity to domonstrate that Indians, when rightly chosen, 
could esed cveu in those branches of learning which were considered to 
be escntially Western. 

We shall now attempt to give a brief review of some of the main 
contributions that have been made by Indian workers to Physics, The 
work may bo rougldy classified under Acoustics, Optics including 
classical and X-Ray scatteritig autl Ramon Effret, Spectroscopy and 
.Astrophysics, Quantum Statistics, Maguelitm and the Physics of the 
Earth and of tlic Atmosphere. 


A. ACOUSTICS 

Acoustics was one of the subjects which attracted the attention of 
Sir C. V- Raman very early ia bis scientific career. Some of the earliest 
papers of Raman were on the vibrations of strings. He has made a 
detailed theoretical and experimental analysis of the dbrationa of a 
bowed violin string, Raman and Banciji's investigation of the acoitstks 
of the pianoforte has become classical and has been tlm starting-point of 
a large number of theoretical and experimental investigations Imth in 
this country and abroad. Among other Indian workers on this subject 
are Panchanati Das, S. Bbargava, R, N, Ghosh, A. K. Datta and K. C. 
Kar. Ttic unique musical qualities of the li tdLin stringed instruiriBnts. 
the ffUff and thi- lanpttra, liave been shown by Raman t<* be due to the 
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speciai toiin of bridge employed in them ; the hartnonic character ot the 
yplipitfnns of the Indian rauiacal drum or mridafiga has Ixicn shown to 
be caused by the speciiU loading and damping of ihe dniin-hcad. a 
method which was ewlved by the ancient Indian musical inslnmicnt* 
makers. The quesilion of maintaining the osEillattons of a vibrating 
I>ody by forces applied periodically once in b large number of oscillations 
has been treated IhioreticalJy anti applied by Ranuin and i^hutosh Daj' 
and by D. Bonerji to the determination of the absolute frequency of a 
hining-fork. Questions of aichitectiiral acoustics snob as the whispering 
gaBory elT«:t in the St. Paul’s Cathedral in London, and the V'ictonn 
Uuseurn in Calcutta have iK-cn studied by Raman. Tire practical 
piroblern of impnn'iiig the acoustical properties of latgc lecture halls lias 
been tackled by I’arameswaran and Kalj-aJiaiaman in Madras and by 

S. Ray in Lucknow. A full account of Indian work cm the vibrations 
of musical instmmenU will lie found in Sir C. V. Raman's monograph 
on the subiect in the German ffandhuch der Physik, 

B. OPTICS 

In Optics, again, the main contributions have been made by Ranian 
and his students. 

Numerous problems on difCraction or the bending of light round 
comers which arise from the waw nature of light were investigated tn 
his laboratory by S. K. Mitra, N. M. Basu and others, S. K. Banerjt 
made an important theoretical stud)' of the Foucalt test — a very simple 
and elegani method for the dclectk>o of fimall irrcgulirttics on optical 
surfaces or of small clianges in refractive index in liquids and gas*i5 
such as may arise from small changes of temperaturt or by the passage 
of sound waves. The phenomentin of laminar diflfmetian or the 
diffraction at an edge where a transparent plate such as mica suddenly 
clianges its thickness or refractive index was studied first by P. N. Ghodi 
and later by Ramakmhna Rao. 

Haidinger's rings—a class of rings observed when light (preferably 
of ono colourl diffusely scattered from a white surface falls on a plain 
parallel plate of a doubly refracting material like mka was studied li>' 

T, K. Chinmaj'auandam. Interference and diffraction phenumena in 
liquids m which light of different coIouts travels with different velwtios 
were investigated in a series of interesting papers by N. K. Sethi who 
showed the importamre of the conropl of grenip'Vckidt)' in dealing with 
such phenoTneua. Numerous other phenomena of ciassical wave optics, 
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tor example, the flow of eneiigy when total reflccdcin takes place at the 
butmdaiy betw'ecn two transparent media and the colours of difiractian 
at mctallk edges, have also been stndled by Raman and his pupils. 

Working in Frof. Raman's laboratory, B. B, Ray studied in 
and 1921 the colour and pobruiation of the light scattered by colloidal 
suspensiuns of sulphur and made detailed calculations of tlte scattering 
of light by small transparent spheres of lefracUvc Index greater tlian 
nnity and of diameter in the neighbourhood of the wave-length of the 
radiation. The question is of great interest in connection with some 
.problems of meteorological optics such as coronae and brfx:ken-bows. 

In 1921. during voyages to and from Europe, Raman made 
observations on the colour of the sea. Immediately after his return, 
he followed these up vritli laboratory cxpiirimenls fin i!k- sratiering of 
light by pure wafer. These provided him with the necessary material 
to idiow that the blue colour of the sea was due to the scattering of light 
by the molecules of water. Various experimental and theoretical 
researches were soon* started in his bboratory and dttring the next few 
years the whole subject of light-scattering in gases, liquids and solids 
was investigated in great debt it. .\niong the more important results of 
the investigations may be mentioned the <*stablishmtint of the conniiction 
between molecular scattering and critical opalescence, the developnieut 
of a molecular theory of scattering in fluids and the quantitative inves* 
Hgation of the intensity and pokmzation of the light scattered by a large 
number of gases and vapours. The polarization of the light scattered 
by a fluid, especially by a gas or vapour, gives valuable intotmation 
regarding the anisotropy of the molecule or Hie manner in which the 
optical properties nf the molecule differ in diSerent directions. The 
relations hetewen tlie optical anisotropies of the molecules of a tinid and 
various other pheiioinena such as the doubly refracting properties whxJi 
it acquires wliiai placed in strong ditctric or magnetic fields were abo 
investigated. A theory of the optical anisotropy of a molecnte as being 
due to the mutual Inthicnce of the atoiTi.<r composing ihc molecule was 
developed. Prominent among the workers who were associated with 
Prof. Ram.'m in these developtiicnts were K. R. Ramanathan and K. S. 
Krishnan. 

The scattering of light from the interior of a liquid arises in tire 
main from the local deviations from orderly arrangement of the mcdeciijes 
of the medium. An aruilogoiis effect is the scattering of light at the 
surface of a liquid which is produced by the minute and fluctuating 
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deparhiies fwtn planeness ol tin? surface whicli ii is continuoasly under¬ 
going tiwing Id ihcrmal movements and the finite value of Uie suriact 
tension of the surface. The phtnomenoii is one of considerable scientific 
interest and there are many features which distinguish the scattering off 
tJie surface of a naii-metuJHc liquid like water or benzine from that of a 
inetaliic liquid like mercury. The phenomenon o! scattering at the 
sudarc of pure liquids was discovered at the laboratories of tlie Indian 
Association and studied in considerable detidl by Prof. Raman and 
L« A. Ramdas. 

Following up some old unexplained obwirvalions on the colour of 
liie light scattered t>y some pure hqiiicls, RamiUi and Krishnaii rliscovered 
iti 1938 tliat if mouochromalic light or light of strictly one colour was 
passed througli it Uanspartait liquid, the light scattorfd by the liquid 
contained not only light of that colour but also monochromatic light of 
some other colours. Tliis projierq/ was not confined to any particular 
substance or slate of matter or t<j any particular radiation, but was a 
very general one, llie change of frequency of the light depending inainK' 
un the chemical hindings between the atoms in the molccults of thc‘ 
substance. This discovery, now known as the Raman Effect, is one of 
the few direct experimental evidcaces for the quantum nature of light 
and has, besides, funuslied a prjwerfui and simple melliod for studying 
the forces of biriding inside a molecuft. It takes rank as one of the 
greatest cxperiuiutitai discoveriis of the present century. l*1tt award 
of the Xolwl Priie in Physics to Sir C. V. Raman in 1931 was a sign 
of the mtemationid ret'ogiiition of its iinixrrtance. The subject of Ratnan 
Effect has now' a ver)'' targe and grovring literature. Among the Indian 
workers who have made iinportant contributions to the subject arc 
K. S. Krishnan, S. Hliagavantam. S. Venkateswamn, A. S. Canesan. 
P. Krishnaoiurthl, S. C. Sircar, I. Ramakrishna Rao and H. Nagendiu- 
nadi. 

While yet on the subject of Optics, mention may be made of the 
studies of the crystal structure of sdids by the use of X-Rays—wliicb 
are, as is well known, of the same physical nature as waves of liglvt but 
only of much shorter wave-length. The structure of a number of organic 
crystals such as naphthalene, anthracene and dibcnzyl has been analy^ 
by K. Bitnerji and J. Dhar, and of many varieties of coal and resins 
by C. Mahadevan in the laboratories of the Indian Association. Follow¬ 
ing a theoretical paper by Raman and Ramanathan, considerable 
expcrimiuital work on the scattering of X-Rays in liquids has been done, 
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leading to inucli ni'W kiiowtixlge of tiit- orderlini^iis of airangt-iurnt of 
molecuk^ in liquids and ainorphovis solids and its dependence on physical 
conditions and molecular shape. C. M. Soj^ii, P. Knshnamurttu and 
V, I, Vaidyanathan have bt'eit the most active workm tn this line. 
Then? k jinother growing school of X-Ray work in the Royal Institute 
of Science at Bnmba}* under Prof. M, Pmsad, 

c sr-ErTBoscor\ j\mi astropiivsics 

In a sents of three fKipers publisht-d in 1920 and 1921. Prof. Meglinad 
Saba applied the laivs ol iherniodynamics to calculate the equilibriuio 
bctw«!ii ordinal^' atoms, ionised atoms and electrotw under different 
couditions of leinperaiurc and pressure, and sliowcd h<iw the results 
obtaitied tijH’ned tint a way for understanding many peculiarities of the 
specira of the sim iuid stars. His method was to treat the ionization 
of an clement as a cbemical decomposition, the decomposed constitnenls 
being, however, nu electron and tire rest of the alnm. As the temijcrature 
of the tdement is gradually misled, the weakest iKiund eh^'trun is loosened 
from the atomic slmcture, and at a still bigber tempeTatiire the next 
wi-nkcst bound one, and so on, Under conditions prev'oilmg io the sun's 
atmosphere, some i»f the atoms nwy not be found in the rionnal state 
at alt. Saba's theory explained why the spectral linos of some elements 
did not appear in the Fraunhofer spectrum of tlie sun and predicted 
correctly that saime of the missing elements %vouJd be found to be present 
on examtniug the spectre of simspots, and some others on examining the 
spectre of facidat', 

Siipplemonted by the theory of selective radiation pressure which 
was also first advancetl by So ha, hu theory' gave a saUsfactors' exjilana- 
Iron as to why u heavy atom tike calcium occurred in the higher levels 
of the sun's chrotnosphm more promineotly tlian lighter atoms like 
hydrogen or helium. The theory provided one of the best methods of 
estimating the surface temperatures of stars. Sulla's work ofi ionization 
equilibrium is considered to ronstitutc a landmark in the history' of 
Aiitrophyisics,* 

Besides following out die consequences of hk tht’Oiy, Saha and his 
students have done a large amount of work on the investigation and 
analyas of llu* spectre of atoms. Among prominent workers of the 

• l*rnf. SsItA Avlitct) by hi* ■litilfiDti bm tnkdf b very vatuAliik toonibiiticia to ihe 
iiUiJsr ot atolem Pliyak*t Sdww in tliu ewntrr Ity hi* rrahtinUnn twn rlcsrly wrUti'n 

luitntMnl tiHct^boeda. A rr.riHb'iJoA rt/ tsd \}f Modern 
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AlJahatMd licliool in this fic-ld atr N, K. Sur, P. K. Kichlo, K. Majitmtlar. 
5 , L- Malnrkur. S. C. fV'h. (i. R. Toshnival and Dhavalc. 

In recom ytars. Ihfc atlt:]ition of workers at Mahabad has been 
direi'twi to ihi* suidy of L-ontiiiuuiis absorptioti spectra in thi! iiltra-\nolet 
of sJuiple iiiorg^mic gaseous cmniJounds such as oxides, snlphidos and 
chlorides aod the disciLssion of their significance. These spectra tiave 
been utilized for estIniatUtg the energies mjuired lo dissociate compouiitLs 
into their constittient alonis and Ihe t'JiergiiS of excitation of some id 
these atoms. P. K. Sen tiophit A. Datta and M. S. Etesai have done 
important work in this line. 

There arts sewraJ other centres In India where fifiecirostopk' Studies 
are actively piirsued. The Pftysics DepHttmenf of the Central College 
at Bangalore^ fust tinder Prof, Metcalfe and iatCT onder Prof, 
Venkatesachar. is noted for its elegant studitss on die ahsorpdoii and 
emission spectrum of mercury vapeiiir. It has now specialized in 
precision work on the hyperfme stnictiire of sjjectral lines—'U braneii 
of spectroscope’ whicfi gives important mtonnanon regarding the mag¬ 
netic moments of the nuclei of atonui. Tlni fiaiicl sjjectnum of mercuty 
vapour has been investigated and many spectral lines of elements like 
gold, silver and merenty cia^fied into series. The piroinin^tit Batigalore 
WTorkets in Spiectroscopy arc, hesides Prof. Venkatesachar, Sibaiya, 
T. S. Subbaraya and B. V. R. Kao, 

Tlic spectroscopic investigations of Pmf. L. Narayana and of 
Dr. K, R, Kao have made the laltoratorics of the Maharaja's College, 
Vizianagram, very familiar to sjK’ctnfsropists, Prof. NaFa>'aiia Is con- 
timiiiig his studies at dje Solar Physics Observatory, Kodaikanal, and 
Dr, Rao after a sojourn in a number of pTomineut spectn^scopic 
bboratories of Europe i.s luiw actively at w’ork in tlie Andhra University 
at Waltnir. llie Andhra school has been responsible for tiio 
experimental study and aiialj^is of the spectra of a large inimtM’r of 
atom;;. The work on the spoctni of lead, arsenic, tHileniuin and 
tellurium in different stiiges of kmizatiori may l>e csjiecinlly mentioned. 
Dr. Badami of Bombivy has published important papeis both on atomic 
,intl molecular spcetr;i. 

Tile work of Prof. S, iMtta of the I’ft^idtrnty College. Calcutta, on 
the abtsorptmu spectra of alkali atoms finds on imimrtant place in modern 
spectroscopic literature. Ai the University' CoUcge. Calcutta, Prof. 
P. K. Ghosfi has created an active school of work on die motecular 
spectra of ■rompnuick, .Another rmportanl school of research on the 
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same subject is the Physics Department of the Atuslini University at 
Aligarh under ProL R- Sanmcl atnl Dr. R. K. Asundt< Prof. Wali 
ACuhanitned at Luckiiow was one oJ iUt; earliest cspeiiinental workers on 
the hyperfinc stmtttire of spectral lines and is eontinuing his work on 
the sabject with bis students. 

Any acconot ol spectroscopic work done in India would be in¬ 
complete without a nifi'tnnce to ihc work, done at tlie Solar Physics 
Observatory, Kodaikanul. Tbe researches of Eversbed on the displace- 
metit of spectral lines in the penumbra: of sunspots revealed die interesting 
fact that Iln’ movement of the gases in sunspots is radial and outward 
ftoin the spolHTcntre in tbu middle layers and inward in the higher hyers 
of the chromosphere. The preemon rntyisua-ments on the displactinumte 
of a large number of spectral linc^ in the centre and limb of the sun 
(bter cjttonded by St, John at tliu Mt. W'ilson Observatory) provided 
invaluable rlntn for the testing of Einstein's prediction of tbc displacement 
of. spectral lines of atoms when in a strong gravitatbnal field. Daily 
photogTdpIis of the sun's disc and its surroundings taken by means of 
the spectroheliograph in ilu- light emittctl by calcium and hydrogen, and 
Ihdr discussion by Evorshed and Royds have added coHsMcrably to 
our knowledge of the prcH.’csses going on In the sun’s atmosphere. 

A good deal of important theomtical work in Astroph^’sics has been 
done by S. r iuiUflrasftkhftT on problems of stellar structure. Ife has 
made detalted inveshgations on the absorption of radiation by highly 
iontertl gases siic'h as exist in thi interior of stars. D, S. K<itliHn and 
R, C. Maziimdar have also contributed substantially to the same subject. 
r.hflfi d miajttliar ba.ti also pot forward a Very interesting hydrodynamtcal 
tliGory of the solnr chTOjno.<}phere. 

The Kiaamiah Otsaervatoiy at Hydi^mbad, first tmder Mr. Pocoedt 
and later under Mr. T. P. Bhaskara Sastii, has earned a high reputation 
in the asLtonoinicat world for its w'ork in connection with the Intemalionnl 
Star Catalogue. 


P MAommsht 

AUhough the eternal tnry facts regarding the magiietit pro|iertics of 
iron have lieen luiown for a long time, it is only within the Iasi few 
decades that it has come to be recognised that magnetism is a universal 
property of matter. Indian w^orkers have made important coiitributioRs 
to this subject. Following thdr work on the optical anisotropies of 
molecules, Professor Rarnnin and bis students extended their investigation 
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the magnetic and electric ankotropit-'S of molecules and the phenomena 
to vvhicb they give rise, such as magnetis: and plpctrk double refraction, 
Ranran and Krishniin showed that d is pofflibU- to calculate the magnetic 
anisotropy of the molecules of a fluid, if thdr optical anisatiopy and 
the double refraction induced in the Jltiid when placed in a magnetic 
field AFC known, VVork on this line was i^xtended by Ramanadham and 
Chiiirhalkar. Working in the laboraturitrs of the Indbn Association, 
V, I. V'aidyanathan developed an elegant metliod of measuring the 
magnetic siisreptibilitius of gases. Cfaiiichalkar made tho interesting dis¬ 
covery that atiueoits paramagnetir sohitionj<; of salts of the rare earth 
metab like cednm. piascod^'niium and erbium showed a negative double 
refraction, ft w'os previously considered that only liquids of the 
diamagnetic class^—^thosv that get repcllcrl by a strong magnet—could 
exhibit this pro|>erty. Starting from a suggestion of Professor liaiuan 
(made independently by Professor Ehronfest of HulL'iiid also) tliiit the 
magnetic behaviour of a solid would undergo change with decrease in 
paitide size, a good deal of e\p€?riuicnial work has been done by V. 1 . 
Vaidyanathan and by Prof. RamachanrJra Uao and his students. 

Professor P. M. Bose of Calcutta and hk students, working on 
dMorent lines, have carried out iheoretical and cxperimontal investiga¬ 
tions on the magnet it: propertira of \>ani magnetic substances in the tight 
of modem theories of atomic stTuefure. Prof. Bose’s fonnnta for the 
magnetic mornents of the ions ot the elements in the first tniTisition group 
(like vanudiuni, chromium, iron, nickel, etc.) has played an important 
part in the development of the theory of param,agnetiAm of elements. 
Professor Bhatnagar nf J^ahorc luis bnili up im active school of magnetic 
research there. He and hk students have devised a new apparatus for 
die measurement of roagnctic siisceptibilitit?s employing the metliod of 
optical interference for mpasuring minute displacements, Tliey have 
improved the Curie luilance. Uairtg these methods, they have measured 
tho susceptibilities of a hirge number of ro'^tals, liquids and sotntions 
and applied the results to elucidate questions of molecular stracturc. 
The work of Professor Krishnan nnd his associates, first at Dacca and 
later m the Indian Association at Oikutta, on the tnagnetic and allied 
properties of crystals has already become classic. Krishnan has develop¬ 
ed a ver>' neat and delicate method for the measurement of the magnetic 
anIsotTopies of feebly magnetic iTysfals by osdllatiog them in a uniform 
magnetic field when suspended with different axes para lie I to the field. 
He has also introduced refinements in the measurement of the priuripal 
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susceptibilities uf i:t>sia.l£. The know]t?<Jge thns gained has been titilizett 
for determimng Qie precise odentution of uiolecules in their unit celfe— 
thus providing a new approach towards Ihe Hitcidation of ihc crystal 
stroctnre of solids, often supplemetiting the iiifonnatioii obtainable by 
.VRay met bods of analysis > The thcoiy cif ferroinagnetism has been 
mvesdgated mathematically by Principal G, S. Mahajaniof Poona. 

E, guAirrrfn statistics Ain> the ntticmY r)F «Ki..^Tn'n’v 

Uendoii has been made in the imroductian ol ProL S. N. Bose's 
wark on Quantum Statistii's. In trying to accjmnt for the manner in 
which light of dilTenmt colotirs Is contiuned in the radiaibn coming (mm 
i) comptotd.y black body—which may bo c^q^enincntally realistcd by 
studj'ing the radiation coming fntun a small hole in one of the walls of 
a chamber mainteined at a uniform Icmpcralitiv—Max Planck tn 1900 
found it riecessaiy' to introduce the idett Ihnt the energy of radiation 
consisls of small indixisihle bundles or quanta ■ the energy ot a quantum 
being proportional to the fivqiiency c>( tin: radiation, Jo making the 
anoiysL;, Planck had to call in Um aid ot matt'rial (lartkles or 
’ rcsouafoTS ' in the arguinnnt. Bose worked out a new alatistks of 
these ultimate ' light-particies * or * photons ' without invoking tire aid 
of material particlfs* and showixl ilSdi the number of photons within a 
defmite range ol frequency contained in a unit uf volume at « definite 
temperature is uniquely determined, and obtained the ooricct distribution 
of (he dcniaty of mdjation. Bose’s method was immediatoly applied by 
Einstein to derive a more refined law for the distribution of velocidca 
among tnolecolis than the classical MaxwdhBoltEmanii law. Fermi and 
Dirac still further modified t( for particles by introducing a further 
restriction. Much, of modem theombcal work in Physics such os 
Sommerfeld’s theoiy of conduction in metab lias its starting-point in 
Boss's iiindamcntal work. 

Mathematical probk-ma ariring from the General Thcorv of kdativUy 
have been tackled by Prof. D, D. Kosiirabi of I'oona,' Prof. >i. R, 
Sen of Calcutta has shown one way in which the rapid i^'ccsslon of 
nebula; which has been observed by astronomem. can be explstincd on 
the Tlifory of Relativity. ’ 

?. dtOPHYSItS 

Cfloplij-sics U the applienfen of Phj^ks to the study of the earth 
mid its atmosphere. Tem^rhil Magnetism, Setsniohfgy of the study 
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farthqu^ike phenomena, HjjtIioIok)' «r the study of tfM properties of 
sea :*«d river Wiitere and their movements. Meteonjlogy or the study of 
the earth’s atmosphere in its noimal and sTtriablc moods, mcluding the 
phenomena of the upper atmosphere such as jx>lar and )ion-[Hilar aurorae 
and the propagation of uirde^s waves in die upper layers of the ntmos- 
pherc, arc among its most important bimiehes. Some of tliesv subjects. 
i>cing of diroft pracdcat importance, ore under the spodnl care of Govero- 
nienl dejjartments ami iJw* major {mrl of the work in these fines have, 
therefore, naturally come fmm official organi?,ationa. But in some 
brancties, svtch as the propagation of electric waves in tlu' earth's iitinos- 
phere, the main contributions have come froin outside workers. 

The discussion by Dr. Moos uf years' retonl of magnetic data 
obtauie<i ut Colaba is an ontsi a tiding piece of work on the subject of 
Terrestriai Ma grief is m. In Seismology, many important investigations 
on the effects of eartlu]uakes. the nature of the disturbances constituting 
them and iheir manner of propgation have been camiid out by members 
ot the Giirlogicaf Survey of India. Oldham’s ^vork on Indbn earth¬ 
quakes is a classic rontributiou 10 the subject. Kecently l-H. S. K. 
Ranerjt of the Indiiin Mrtcorological Department working at the Colaba 
Observatorj’, Bnmbity, has made a very n<iTab 1 e contribution U> the 
subject by an iirvestigation of *' microseiams " or feeble short-period 
movements of tin* earth's crust. He finds lh;it a special type of 
inicroseLsms is pr<xJnt‘f*d whenever fherc are cyckmic storms in the 
neighbouring seas, mid thk has provided a means of ascertaining the 
existence of a storm-ceiitR.* when other means of detecting it arc 
unavailable. 

In Meteorobgy'. caitsiderablp additions to knowledge of :t funda¬ 
mental character have lieeii made by Indian workers. The 
investigation of upper air Temperatures in India by self-rncording 
instnimenls carried by sounding balloons up I0 heights of about 20 
miles above tlie earth'.“i surface has enabled ils to obtain a l otm t pietutn 
of the dhitribution of temperatnre in the earth's atmosphen*. thus 
providing liasic information for the discussion of the general cimtibtiou 
of the atmosphere, Tbe Upper Air Observatory at Agra started liy 
Mr. Field and now under Mr, G. Chatlmjee is one of the best organized 
institutions of Sts kind. N'ew iiistrunient<^ for the study of upper air 
conditions have bi^cit introduced. The investigation of upper wind.*!, 
temperatures and Immidities has provided new viewpaitiis for die study 
of the monsoons .md of the storms occiuTing in Indian seas, their plact^ 
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of origin or coiiccntnitioi], tfirir mov(rmciit .md thu dbstributioji of wind 
iuid rainfall toitnd Uuiir ccnljsea, «ht nature of attnospheric ” fronts " 
associated with them and the properties of air-masses partidpating in 
them* Special local phcDomena such as die dust-stanns of tiorth-wcsl 
India, the nor-’WesFtersof Bcmgal. the sca’-breezes near the coasts* mounlaia 
and valley winds and tornadoes have been studied. The statistical 
methods of long-range foiucasting introduced into Meteorology by Sir 
Gilbert WaJker have been extended and improved, 'nie laws governing 
the distribution of lemixTitttirG and wittcr-vapour in die atmosphere and 
rtte r6le of radkition in the^ phtmottiena have been studied. The 
electric fields produced by thunderstorms, the mechanism of their origiti 
and the elccuicify carried down by rain and snow have ln?on investigated 
first by Simpson and later by Banerjji. Meteorology’, being practical 
in its outlook, has to supply information regarding the iiorniaj and 
abnormal featnnes of weather to the seaman, the aviairir, iho digiceer 
and the farmer. To study die special meteorological need of the 
agriculturist, a special department of Agricultural Meteorology has been 
recently openi.tl at Poona under Dr. 1,. A. Pamdas and is actively 
investigating the microclimatic conditions in the air-layers near the ground 
and in the first few feet of Ihc soil—.the regions which art of special inteTOst 
to the agricttUtirist, 

Leaving the lower tenons of the atmosphere which' are of special 
interest to the meteorologist, and ascending to the rarer regions of Iht- 
empi-rean, IVof. S, K, Mitra. H. Rak.shit and their co-ivorkers at Calcutta 
have carried out various measurements on the reflection of wireless waves 
from the upper regions of ihe atmosphere, such as the dctenuioation of 
the heights of the reflecting layers, their ionic densiiies and Ihc variations 
of these quantities with the hour of tlie day and with the season. It 
is Qow goncnilly known that tJie pro|iagatioii of wireless waves round the 
spherical earth depends on the existence of free electrons in the upper 
atmosphere. Work on wireless waves is also carried on at the Indmn 
Inatitute of Science. Bangalore*, and at the Physical Laboratories of the 
Uhivenaties of Allahabad and Dacca. Even during the darkest nights, 
the earth's upper atmosphere emits a very feeble light, part of which 
is due to the presence of atomic oxygen. The character of the radiations 
emitted by the night sky and its variations have been investigated at 
Poona by Ranmmithan and Karandikar, 

The foregoing brief survey, though sketchv and incomplete, will 
convey some idea of the pnrt that Indian workers are- taking in the 
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culdvatioj) and advaflcctnent of various branches of Physics. It augtus 
well for the faturc that fresh enthusiastic workers are being continually 
attracted to the study of the subject. It is another encouraging si^t 
of the times that research jn the positive sciences is receiving interest 
from the general public, Ma)' the spirit of Kamakrishna iUiiminatie the 
path of the workere in their endless quest for truth! 


■| HE SCOPE AND ACHIE\'EMENTS Of HIKDIT ASTROLtK',Y 


Ill tiitst days Ihffl?' is a growHng tendency to sneer at everything 
which we rrannot explain in ternis of the Daiural laws that have so far 
Lieen discussed by the ihixIltii scientists. And, natumlly, tlie alistniot 
jirindples of Astmlogj*. into the s<:civb of whidi Western science has not 
y^^t been able to penetrate, have been described by many as unsdentilic. 
But is that reiilly so? We should try to ascertain just where this tinit- 
honoured study of the Hindus stands before we leave it aside as a huiidlv 
of ptnjudices. 

Hindu Astrology nientions only nine i^rahaa (planets). They are the 
sun (Rabi)( the moon (Chaudm), Mars (Ma^eahi), Mercury (Budha). 
Jupiter (Briiiaspuli), Venus (Stikm), Satoni and the n^es (Rahu 

and Ketii). (if these the first seven are nuiteriaJ bodies und can he seen 
with die naked eye, whereas the rentaining two are imaginuiy' points 
lorroed by the intetseclion of the paths of the earth and the inooit. Tlicre 
are certain other planets in the sky; tianicly Uratnis, Neptune, and Pluto, 
but tliey du not seem to hnil any plane tn Hindu Astrology. The reason 
nuiy tie in the fact that they were not discovered at the time of Pamilan], 
w'ho may k‘gitiriiatcl>’ be caJJed the father of Indian Astrology. The 
sun and other grahits owing cither to their relative distance from the earth 
or to other causes yet unknown, arc exerting a Specific influence on 
human destiny. But what i.s the nature of this induertce, and how the 
relative pcsittops of these distant heavenly Iwidies can at all determine 
the course of events in the life ol a in>e rational being like man, are prob* 
Itms which liavc nut yet been sck-ntificaUy solved. Yal we have no 
righi to deny tlie intluciiee if the dixluctive calculations liaikd rm it are 
ubsen-td to he verified by nctiiid facts. Anyway, the heavenly influence 
of which Aslndogy has taken note fe sure, regiiiar and permaneut, and 
can therclore form the basis of a truly scientific caJiruIation. But Iheo 
it fo to act through the mi-djum of tliv earthly environments in whleli a 
subjeti is placed for die time being, and these environments are mostly 
artificial and x-aiying hi itatnre. so much so that it is liordly possible to 
draw any univensal coudusion about tiiem. Tlvis explaius the parado.v 
why, in a setimee of foretelUitg the events of our earthly life, the earth, 
which lins obviotwly the Tn-iximiim iofhiencc on it, has been left to Ix' 
dealt with b>' our own expemence, judgemeni and fettsfiglit. Thus the 
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unifonnUy of ihi- planttary influvni;^ on hujitait lift* is, brieliy spoaking, 
the basis of scienttfie Astrology, wheroiis ihf varying nature of tnir. 
envitotnnenfs, through which the planets arc to act, sets its limitations 
upon them, 

SVilh this key-iKiif, let now proceed to have an idea alirnit the 
success achieved hy the Hindu astrologer in Jiis stiid5f of human life, 

First, let us take Uie case of licaltli. The Hindu iiuide an accin^te 
study of this very iinpfjrtant sobji.-ct, and by an intelligent study ot the 
time-table, one can tell not only death and major illness, but 
a lio the minor breakdowns of health. We have, however, no rer,isoti 
to think that Hindu Astrology ignores the importance of the medical 
scit-nct, But a strict observance of hygiifUtc rules ts rarely practicable, 
and in spite of centuries of progrfess the tncdkal scieiux^ has Id advance 
much fur titer before a doctor can give an absolute veto lu our pretlic- 
tkuis. 

Our next subject is tveallh and suixess. Otving to its profotmil 
significance oji human file, it lias found a vary important place in Hindu 
Astrology, and amaxing success has been achieved in forecasting income 
and success, It may Ik- argmxl that man earns money by his labour, 
in which he has frcixlum: but blxiur alone docs not bring money as 
desired. A man may have all sorts of equipment for earning and also 
the U(<irc; yet the unseen forces play a very impurtiiil part in his life, 
and over these forces be has very little eoiilrol. The science- ot hcoiiumlcs 
with the modern facilities of communication Ims no doubt minimized the 
influeiice of chance in i^conomic life and Inis placed hiisint^js on rather ■! 
^cicntiric basis, but, as everybody knows, it can handiy take note of all 
du- forces that may possibly disturb the tnoaet.iry t^uilibriiun. Is chance, 
therefore, every thing? A Hindu astrologer is not prepared to accept 
such a profnifiition either. Berairsc, in that case. In- woiild run ihr risk 
of denying the law dI universal causation on the one hand, and (rcettom 
of will <m the other. Accordingly he dtjfs not ignore pttrmhakara. he. 
the voluntary application of a man's knowledge and power, and its 
eflicacy in building his destiny, but he recognizes tlmi them are (Uher 
potent forces, porceptihle and imperceptible, which may help or hindt-T 
its effects. The jx-rccplible circumstances consist of the earthly enraton* 
menfe, and tbe^ tmjierccpHble ones are sometimes spoken of as super¬ 
natural irilluences. The latter ait generally regarded as biyond the scope 
of cakuiation- But the sdence of Astrology has constderably liToughl 
llu'iu with in the range of mathematical culculatimi bj' its ihcoiy of 
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pLinetaty As a person»at the time of detertniiting thr direction 

in winch he should apply iiis initiativ’e, tries to take duo note of the 
earthly circumstances actiuil and probable, so Astrology (:an help him in 
Caking into consideration the so^Uud supemalnral rircumstaiices as well. 
Tims this science, far from ctenying human initiative, assigns to it its 
proper place, and is of great asakuutce in guiding it to the projicr field, 
al tile proper time* for the purpose of attaining the desirable end. Now, 
if the proudest upholder of the power of puryi^hok^Ta does not think it 
tieneath his dignity to regulate his activities in the light of earthly circutn' 
stances, there is no reason why he should also tint )«■ guided by the 
krwwifdge of tlie •iuperiiatiiral influciKes supplied by Astrology, Tlie 
utility of such guidance is further proved by the fact that in spite of all 
pt'cc^utions and remedies adopted iiritli regard to known circiunstances, 
men are often found to be unsuccessful in Ihcir attempts, and that such 
failures aie not unofteii found to lx- explained in terms of the planetaiy' 
intiuerices. 

Then as Ui profession. Ihc spheres of hmmm activititss are numer¬ 
ous, and they an? the creationj: ol man. So it will be impossible for an 
astrologer Ui predict what (lartkular line of action will actually be adopted 
by a particular porsou. Moreover, there are artificiat restrictions imposed 
on him as a member of the society. Thtf nature of professinns is also 
cliauging age after age. All tliesc seem to make the (ask of an astrologer 
exceedingly difficult. But a Hindu astrologer ran dehnitcly say for 
what a particuiar iiidJvklnal has a iiaturni aptittide. aud in what spherrr 
of life, ihercforc, he has a great probability of success. Hence, if the 
astiologer fails in his predictions as to tiie exart profession a person 
actually adopts, it ia not because bis srdence is inaccurate, hut because 
more w expected of it than it cbiiits to give. The natnrt? of the profts- 
aion actualiy adopted by a man is largely determined by the circurostafices 
m which he is placed, and unleiss the nahiral gift of the individual becomes 
the guiding factor in the seli.*ctiori of hui profession, there is nothing really 
to ht:lp an astrologer in his forecast. The need for economic neoTganiza- 
tion based on the natural gifts of individuals has alirrady fxiec recognized 
by the civilized society, and when there is a practical move in that 
direction, we are sure the ptedJcb'ons of Astrology will be much more 
accunitely verified. Even under the present dreumstanocs. it can be of 
great help to people in its advisory capacity, by making them conscious 
of their natiu^ powers and dispositions and by instructing them aliout 
tlie profession in which tbej.’ ivould succeed. 
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Tbcji comes the quesLion of marnage. li is a very important 
question, which should be properly solved, hut it is the most (UlTicult oi 
all the problems with which an astrologer is cotifrotited. Msiiriage, as 
we find it to-day. is essentially a human institution controlled pri?- 
cmineiitly by social and moral rules and sometimes by political neces¬ 
sities. Child marriage has recently lietm put a stop to in tliis countiy. 
Are we now to concJiide that with the enforcement of the ChUd Marriage 
Act in India tlie planets have changed their course so as not h> indicate 
tlte marnage of our girls before the age of fourteen I The retd position, 
howtVLT, Is that the plantrts indicate only certain influences on human 
life; they ate not the sole factors in determining the exact character of 
cvciy evunt in it. These jjiflucRCca can act, as mentioned before, only 
through the medium of men’s purushak^ra as well as their earthly environ- 
tnents. It b<, therefore, conceivable lhat veith the change in men's outlook 
and environments, the actual results of the inlltiences of the planets 
naturally vary. This explains why, in spite of the same planetuty 
inlliicnte. diflerc-nt grades of results are often found in.actual life. 

Now, if the ceremony of marriage is purely a human institution, how 
is it possible to predict it by a reference to the planets? The fundamental 
cause of marriage is the impulse of sex. and were it the only fnetor, 
certainly A.strnlogy could make an accurate study of the problem of 
marriage. But in the present state of things desire for union b only a 
small part of the factum of marriage. The pressing demands of the 
society arc there, ajrd with this is added the insnperablo problem of 
finance, which few can [lossibly ignore. Mamagc. tiierefore, rests not 
only on human instinct but also on other factors, many of which are too 
varying to yield to any scientiflr investigation. A Hindu astrologer will 
therefore think thrice before he predicts the exact time of marriage, 
though he finds indication to that eflect, because the whole thing may 
eventually end in a love affair ^vith^^ot getting the sanctity of social recog¬ 
nition, which in fact is the essence of our marriage. He will point out 
the periods when mamage is possible, but will not as a matter of prudence 
fix any particular time in his prcdictioii of the actual ceremony. In mir 
opinion, however, the exact time is not of very much importance, but 
whether or not the marria^^ will be a Incky one. And here Hindu 
Astrology will give a quick response. To a Hindu marriage is a sacra¬ 
ment. He sliould select 1 bride who will not only he Iiis loving mate 
in this world, but also a helping friend in his spiritual culture. The Hindu 
custom would therefore make it compulsory not only to gather all sorts 
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ilki 

oi infomiatioa that is a^nnablo from mtJt'iK'nilont scmrcps, liut akci Iw 
(-(impaix' Uio ticiroscoptis of both thi* paritt'S t^'forc tht: rtmrriage Is actually 
iicgntiatcitl. Tht* Hindu astrolo^tr has therefore caiufully ctiltTVatcd the 
art of studying human nature from the planetary cast^ and by a lefeicnce 
to the position of tlie planets and the tittie-table, he can accurately ludge 
when muniuge h likely to bt- lucky and when unliudcy. 

Next we may deal with the questjorte of tnivcl and quarrel. Hindu 
Astrology can point out the perkxis when an individual vvilJ be involved 
in quarrels, or when he will be <nrt on a tour. But tvtdenlly it is tntpoS' 
siWe for him to dutmlt- the person with whom he is to quarrel, or the 
place to which he is to ttavel, these being matters of detail tor the 
particular individuak placed in any particular environment. He can 
however givo out tho result of the (piarrvls with a maxing sut:ccss, and 
thus can give definite advice to the intending fighters- 

Next as to the mind. Consistently with the assumptionB of Hindu 
phildmphy, Hindu Astrolog^t’ has also taken the mind as tlic centre of 
ail peiteptiotis. So by a ean^til analy^ of iJie subtle planetary intluence 
(lU human mind, the prcciM* mitiire of all incidents affecting the tnmd can 
be moat easily found out. Thus by a reference to the influence of the 
planets on the mind of the subject, a Hindu astrologer ran predict not 
only the happy or unhappy state of the mind but the loss or gain, 
family luippinvss or imhappint«3, that nuiy occur at different periods of 
his life. 

We have pracdcaJly finished our brief analysts of the scope of Hindu 
Astrology, but a word has yet to be said about the tuning of the incidoob. 
VanoiiB nuqhods have been diseovtrred, hut with the exception of une, 
none has yet captured our irnaginatiem, But the one on W'hkh we have 
relied is unique in the world, It is the famous ViAi^otfan system, a 
suprenu* contributiui) of Paranara. If the cautions we liave cifijd are 
rcmEmlu>Fed, and the system is worked laitlifully, Hindu Astrolc^ w'iil 
imdoubtodly prove its efficacy to the entire satisfiictfon of the m^^feni 
W'orld. But we must not rely on the siitras (aphorisms! of text-books 
like lirihat and Laghu Pttrdi<tris, which, dioiigli daiming to interpret the 
VitMoilah time-tatile. have, in our huniUie opinion nut only not under- 
sttKxl the fimdanutnfid idea mirdedying that time-table, but have given 
the lie direct to what was in tlto mind of the propemnder of the system. 
Tlte feundatimt of die ^hitiatl^ri sysiem lies in the recognition of the 
Hindu conception of Sakti or Energy that pervades the universe, but 
evidently nothing of it is to be found in tlie works of the ^ibsexiuent 
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(vriters. Again tlur VithioUari pratyantarda^d sj'HlL'm aJid Uic A^h{ottar\ 
daii system t on which so inainy things have been said by notable writers 
and by otir modem astrologers, are absolutely useless. There arc, how* 
ever, as we have said, great truths in the Viiii$*>ttan mtardasd system^ 
but the method of reading results therewith so far bid down in the text¬ 
books is equally fruitless. So, unless we are prepared to reshuffie the 
method of cakulation and sift truth out of the huge mass of untruths, 
there is no good in tmmpctlng the works of our great sages. It is not 
possible to give here even a bare outline of otir rescarehts in the subject, 
which we have advisedly reserved for a future volume. We shall be 
gbd to satisfy' the curiosity of earnest readers by practical deroonsba- 
tions, which, wc believe, wQl prove infinitEly superior to any’ ainouDt of 
argument that a scientist may offer. 

The unique success of Indian Astrology proves it beyond any reason¬ 
able doubt that tin- Hindu bad a wonHirrftilly scienb'fic mind. If we can 
properly present tlie astrological works of our sages before the civilized 
world, it cannot but lie struck by India's rerujirkablc achievement in this 
science. But unfortunately in this matter we are still helpless, Neither 
our universities nor the government liave as yet made any airangement for 
a sysletnatic resoartb in Astrology. But if they sincertiy desire any real 
advance in this branch of knowledge, it can be definitely demonstrated 
that Hindu Astrology is oven more accurate than Meteorology, Medidtie, 
Economics and other imperfect sciences which they have already 
miognized. 
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THE PART OF ART IN INDIAN' LIFE 


1 

Works of art (^pd-karmanf} arc means of existence made {kfita, 
samskfita) by man as artist {siipin, karnia, kavij. etc.) in response to the 
nctxls of man as patron (jtnrayjJlTi) and consumer (bAnfiit) or spectator 
{drashtni.* The production of svorJis of iut is never an end in itself; 
’* the work of tlie two hands is an oihcrwisc determuied element of 
natural being;"* ' all txpressionSi whctljcr htmiau or revealed, are 
diri^ded to an end that is over .indbeyond tJie fact of expression:"* " as 
the purpose, so the work."* Art kald, kdvya, etc.) in its becom¬ 

ing {utpattij is the manipulation or arrangement {saniskarartat vidhoMa, 
etc.) of maienais according to a design or pattern, preconceived (dAyd/u, 
uirmdia) as the theme (OffSfw) may demand,* which design or pattern is 
the idea or inieUigible aspect {saitva-inaua-riipa) of the work {karma) 
to be done {kdrya) by the artist. 

Works of art, regarded as a food (anna), can only be tliought of as 
" luxuries " when the patron's appetites are excessive (/twrii^A- 

iriha-visathvddi)^, man eats to Uve, and can only be thought of as 
" greedy *' {fobdAo) w'hen he lives to oat.* Ry works of art Uie self is 

^ DiailutticD gdC thin^ ir,%An (L«t. frwn ibtngn diaiuc (Lat AffuTu), Thm 

cnAdf^ niLd Itio ihin^ ^ aiul itlhkj. W» £:>(» tbn idtflf mAf for lh« AJtiit. whopr 

ftmirtimi {n^adhunttA, tvak^rya] it to m*kr, Iw 4 fty Mitu to wakM h {ArUtAfitui) 

ThAi Is vrilh fcdpant to any oofi making; thn oTtift Id aot a spcetal kiad ol mut. 

tint tLVety tnao— 4 ihboz vcic»ti«tially„ <si at Iratt tipoo occitfflDtt aod in *(im* oLpatity—a 
irpcNdal land o* ivrtUt. 

If ia pijAshlo, oi cmrrrc, fqt ilir aitiil UJ ho h\» <wni patma, as wKrn a cmkti {jcdlili 
a inmifs frd- liimwKi OC mpa-vet Jiiv vm ipatuFO! hi tliis caie, howtwf. 411 sooa pa hm 
|3qrocMd^ from Ifitrntlmi to actiun Hit funcliou tia | 3 Qitfoii cfsam. ntid \w 

Licccaie^ ihn oUiitr man, V^lic-n the work M ^nulnxl. he? a coasumac, ot *x p&if 

facto pQtfoo. ^nd ui in a podtinn to ttfi^ wntk vit, irnm ihw aiUit^^ pwt td 

\nww with itrujwct to it* inhrioak ami from ihi^ ^nnium*rV nllh 

trapect to h* cacfvwiflsnci? (yogyata, 

* H^furh. Ufi HI- y 

^ ^hsiya-DAt^a^ V. T. Cnnmientarj- 

* Valib-rafw|r Bfrkt IV. f 

^ ^ifJhratrrirthfra TV- i^r jmfiLam. whitfi? 

to mom ffttpeEkl trmis. (i^rtcipimd* 10 tmUm\ ottifkafya, and mnko to kiintkn. 

" ** For ao it li that tua ebndcvil uo fin thouifh obeying ontom. the^* Hve 

riependent (H^7Tir«nrT| Ihirh- vdch ami wH finirvd fenriv t- 4 t«rff*f«niah^Mifr 4 ^). 

{^kh4ad VIH f $. Pm]sn*i* ^nniiiatetl chlldiifn 11 ^ ^ 1 , ^ What ai^ yonj 
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nourisbi^ in tt$ vegetative (anwamoya) modes oi being, and re-minded 
in ils intelicctnal (maMomnya) modes of being'; for in every work of art 
there is combination oi foimal-iiitelligible and nuEternd- 

sensible {rupavat} factors, tbc foinier corresponding to the " ear " as 
symbol of angriic imderstaridiog, the latter fo the " eye as symbol of 
sensational experience.* Works of art, in other wor^, are specifically 
human, distinguishable from uatoiaj objects as not merely sensible, but 
' Our tibdf 4 =L mn lu c«Li JaiMttmiya. Upaadkad Erdkmt^ 

1. ii. i-j; njjJ wbtJurwfiUi bP IwhJfl Isu clilJUreu h tiw that li pnoKij tlwi 

rilEiol i^'uck at sirt &ii disUii^uithoJ troni Uw wfiuJa iciitniju nitMo 

4* (Lit id ttii? Jirtnfi dutll dUdg 

load A ikJt tlukt iMEulies thr tarijckw ^ m Uifidg UiiliviilkMl ol ul uu 

kKid* Lu ibdL by ^LC^iumpli^dj tiiidx mtudi ojid iiifla dt^ct\ fasdix*' lii ihaX 

m appcrticci iitf: Ifexc EdYSOgtit] euik iimt ■cm af cxlmnca,, rt midair 

HUit the- ^iKli the JiKmitUr* ai Ids iw O^leimuxd. bj- liitr fuituru tit th-o 

■pecJis—ulimtical with tXI t}mi iirntttnr " itiktk» Inna ^^bAj luxunjud^ bi it* ijwn 

ippciLi^ virtiu. I'lie " ntunlliy " oi ileaiA -diid thi> " luuuJlly " oi tfghtrjitP mu thtta 
ouv Mini the uiiM: " 1 oiu thr iStmcd tluil ii ftoi coiiulEn to Hw of Iwftvicii tn 

bdagMi"^ VIl ii. Mm-h u lui unrnial im m otbvr vad in vi£^ 

tlum tjiMt <it uul cud Hiiniit At uiihMl on " brad Mkmt wllhmit meow 

to ivoikM c4 Mit; bat ttuui lu ■ pvrMjui iuu i>Lhi^ ctub brioK yui 

vbkh &n (kLliki-imblA iHiIy by tutfoiu ol irark* ct lut endured noundinj^ly. 

Appoiitn [ordiiiMtc di^Rj om rtgbily midMiood ututl uol tx centuKd with 

gxcEd (tnocdiiiatr distTuF Ap£wtrE» oc Wdl (tjmuJ if tbn Km tbn Law ijd Hiwru ^dkanTmi) 
b«fi:4tMD mt ObodkhCD [irAtidhdU Greed (kiiiha| ibe Km at AiragaiK^ ( 44^1 Aku) beguttFii 
YKQ OMy thf PurAuiaJi. Tlte mDihun bctllg OMt iH ptiofiplitii, tkrti 

lithint ijsMidivy prihdpkL 

Tl» casQ at wbo i* diiguflivd {vrnmiim} Aud rcguLnlq aU Mppptibni u ovlt—&a»iiw 

Hivkfiilrii krtH# ("* m£i«D%n!tMm ''I (^^rAdliA. III. jij. ► 

Aill b^ aa;ii^ilm4 ktv iu cuniKU-tkiii with lln? coptept Natu ihikt thiA fx^nt 

oi vlt4w, Lbatkgb acke cK Han mu to m dlfte.u»U3D at Um* j>kr« at uii bi Ii/e^ ii by up iataaw 
MsdiPMYfily BudiHiut. 

' ” dial tt to imyi " r^gcjicratfidp'*' Tbw ia campicacmfety Mnot in 

Qw ok ritH brfotvtng ibc pakoat ot txAimhtitaiii.mtkqi ipotahly tboic id 

ffitrgniTkin and ialtiatkui (dUiihl). 'i'ho dmUly at tlu litual wink vl urt it 

lunaJly i'viOem wlicti iht motive ii ptimorily ^Puclkal. for rjiamphi, PdHcfrMUtpAfd 

ffrAk, XXlT. 10. 4 ^ Tbt Vt^vaiil ia {parok*km) tht rlto 

thciTibry oulwanlly (^lyakilw) lit ahiaiiti toad (.Minta)/' 

* Jiux nivYry iiridt n| art Yin* in ihv imy ^ti ii;* Eunual of o^piuMLv r anproi an 

Fin] thtaining m viitiii?, Mtu.i bt it* iiiati-tiid JMp«ct a pfaii.iica| «{rttJ|j«tifln or vmJuy; dt# 

coogTukty 4 -'I iin^ HMjmtM itatenulning ItA |N.*idrfiiinn ut bcAUiy 41 * a wkifb of MrL Oei Ibit 

liarwL k xMrfi' atdity, though nuub^, ii sm * work a| ait — llinDgli ^arjiiu; m iji>t 
iil^ibprw: ■ bird*! nest « DOi ardiilKture. * harp itati^niimt la iwd a bOml 

it 3 |]RrKhtatktEL h no moi^ thaa 4 idaMtEf fiaat *i.ulpttite. It k uitliin tuan^i pnm ta 
ttiaintadn Ld* exktiNPjv mm md juihnul by judna al ttimn- utililit* Mwi bjuat MtatHiaanti nt 
tncL MM oka to mnkA uk wenki at art Id Uw sanx way. mduaireiv fstini ihc pli^ajuic* 
pain r^Oilpnmt, Hat hn urhn tbiia livrw by iwcani c 4 utilLithi unit tacu lajoiM^ the 
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intelligible, and from dietr angelic pivtotypes n<»t 

merely intelligihle, but alsw sensible.* 

It !3 true dial amongst actually existiiig works of art men have 
attempted to tUstinguish limiting types, on the one hand purely intelli¬ 
gible, and on the other merely scriHceablet calling the former " beauti- 
lul " Irasavut], the latter merely infottnalive (tyuipatti-nialra) or merely 
useful [prttyojsitUvAtl * An actual existence (srtifi) of such limitilig 
types is however impossible. In tlie first place, ii (s established by the 
definition itself that what is purely formal or iotriligiblo is not also 
sensible, for this would contradict the predication of purity or meren^. 
pure form (suddAn itdma} has only bej^ (hAfjufl), not a becoming 
(hAflOfl): explaining existence, but not existing. It can only be referred 
to, and not identified with the physical symbol.* Meaning cannot have 

" |mu:lkml ** ntfln Iffoom ihc u£ Ut axtsir-ucit^ Ui* Libtjuinet wiHKiQt 

alt, U aji yuUitw iitiJ itufTfin piv^ktion cf Wing as m ptmii f^arwi-inj 

Not ihflt tbc \Tjp;UUvii mwUi o( it il«pkfcl>k in vhw.li it inilccd ihe " 

Mp«t rejwrfij of tJiP Bei Up. VI. Ul tint Ikil ti) nit dtbw 

PH>icA of oj" litt ii difvfllatlt ** (ChilhJiMJ. Lp. Vm. 8) 

‘ AU Brdk. VT, It;. tiwl iUisit-idpdmi (art m flTti.it) oftr tra 

frrm (wwJti of iJtl mm ir 4 ^ieZdM>'Mldi purokiha^ frmn 

pr^tyMkiha. 

■ DiBtiaetbn oi nA *i«»i natum: for tXJunpJe. it we U«ww r itanp. Ihe len&o len^* 
. jiiitRx*! object, ujurtlj- it. thing, but If wc iirt u^i * stone in tbi- (nmnJr ami cJl It s 
hrigii. then m floD*- in tonneetiiw with it* irapport tutcciom <ui btelllaihle eoiu.t™i:tii«. 
a ripfifacjiit tlilajp, 4 wodc id mi- 

' A 4lTliloft of ** fdw! " irmn '* flpi»V»J Mii Euu brm imuln tn Ooly in coii&cctJoTi 

witli filrcmtoM and ihiiiLiia^, vfA, m tfi* dinititti™ ol kOitya lutitnirimit infeed by 
frnra tfiAdfil (mtittiv vBiMkal ■tatrmiTntJe »ftd of mrilym fiiMwe A thane} 

fmri mptif (ffinrelf rbythmUmJ nnownpijti}. 4 dbiiinctiiMi of puir op fin^ fratti 

npplhnl *M ikcflfxttwr arL aiuI of b^uuily from uw. Tiaa bwn dmwn m Eiiio|» only within 
Uui EiJii twti witnriM Mflre whkh ttmo thfr t^rm ** artiit “ and ** nrliiiiiislteijjuat^ 
wily tfw jrtDfesawiifll iivAftti vltlwtil ro^vd ia tJw htnd fd ihfn* madt, TIh' Jtnr ifiithifihtn 
twtong? to Ibp ld«5lngy of STMlMldalttin. «wmiiiw V> *xph.\m Jiwtify a ilMsimi 
crflftanim into artut* *m thr otir haitil 4cd labwiirttiv ofj th(t ollirr: the liunian coowiu^nc^ 
far " Lalwaicr ” suid ciwwuiiier un conaspnirt! ct«ar!y cnnncHnefl Ivy Hiiiliiii. in 
iho itiufimi; ttptotiKB. ‘ fndmay without ait la bnifalityi" i»hiir tha u^cflUed ‘"urtlit‘‘ 
of ici-day li TTdw-«l Ki thn iudEkm ol tbn worbrnao hi riw fmy or m i«5 ahmdiJ 

Aapnni d, iMt llw hmmi ^Iw ctyw vlih bla ouiti^rklj tn |ialnr a, vo the air 

(4A4JC# rfif*aih iViMyfi I. 127). AclmDy tlmru iwvtir hmi beru. flfwi 

ta.vw tin bfr ngrHitucflt ua 10 tin point ut whitb ut riidii aiul Imfciitiy bogitifl;; the <rattgori« 

tLM dtihoed belng^ alwayi oiitpiJrtfiBtiTr iirikaIfniM} ■ud authority 

“ Nithp Uuit fema (ur bcftnf. " tLotmrt ihm.pt") ii Wfi ilw M* 

" pur» Abetfact fonn ht uumlv n e^Junul BAprrt dc*iUicet1 frnfo panfenUr 

(nsm iiirsNt ei frion DUwl post fafJBiM at the nine tnne—u Ihitt Uf wbkh or AfUri wtllcll 

the aspect fi induced. » « to tAbt liefoc* oilx iptrmi^mk^l 
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position^ one and the same nieaniiij; can be referred lu again and again 
by means of the appropriate symbols, which may be thought of as its 
stations {avasthina], but do not confine it— " the picture is not in the 
colonrs "’“but in the " heart " {htidaya}^ viz. of the artist (taraio) 
before the work is done, and of die spcct-itor (fi/iogmj who uben the 
work is done has grasped igrah} its reference/ And in the second 
place, only a natural {sahaja} object, the existence of which is its own 
end can be spoken of as uninteUigibk/ and merely sonsibte. 

accessible only to auimaE or estimative knowledge. Estumtive knowb 
edge, viz. of things as pleasant or unpleasant in themselves, is altogether 
different irotn Intelligible kllow'lt^dge, the oriimal, or man as oniraai, 
responding to sensation imtuictivdy, not intelligently. The eye sees 
nothing but coloured surfaces, and has no other capacity; these surfaces 

Wl3»t it ttid mliow putttulad]; witS Id ttisrlit ol art it ttalM) nifn remintlr 

witb respetl to of till kLiidft am followhi '' Intrlll^kblp^ and 

m intUvitiblv MiiWftfa, nraUiw ettn aptft J’or from nhithfif by 

ItwH mU any ttpeef rt=rwo, Nor ^ *tprcl q multiplicity, but Hkr a 

wiUi THpKt to III a, «tiinni4ti]rt4|. 

* To Uluftmtc the HDM of " inranir* ” i b d KtEumlUff, tmi a thiuf^ Lt 

■U-qicMlnif^ Dot all thm^ 

. . . Mivam ^ynhtkara^viwiiiatk S^if^ 

U iLj-tiWl Ccaupcue Ill 3, Nit vidydi. 

" It b npi the Mpott th^l oaw ^hoald *«i( tn bgt tho tPdj of Tn 

iniKpbmM Nfik, Up. (1 rj, “ Vfrily not for tlw love of Mrt w art dtfMimbkt. bot few thfs 

of the Silt” 

Ohmrvii that if vb ifetno Ipcaaty frrttd} jii llw id| or pdncipfi of urt, ae In ibe 
S^kiiya t 5 . Vdkyaw mMmakatk kSvym PotiUy ij ftdiniiKnt Islornwd by 

bfmnty^*). tt bItow* hi tbr 53 ,™ way that btsujty cannot havB poaftiort: and tkld in ht 

tict ia the equation ntio rjn^jtrirdqrflinFi beauty hi thz experipnci? ol 

btottty "K Tba work of art un bo be&ntifml "} onty hj iiu) 

with couiidetubV riifc oJ Ibwirrbi^ tbt Itvel of Kfurejice liom that of ** tnuty 

to Uia.1 of tejulhlr charm." We can iifivi:Tt1ie1«» ^s*sk aiKieetJy o( woiki oI art mad 
aba of aufunij o|:i|rctn. iv " bc^otlbl if wb by thU that thuv am {wrloct in tlwir 

kbd; foe whiteiorr b pwfctt in lb kbcl (whether fb£ kind b.^ pSWojt or fwtj rcflwti nr 

refm 10 iiiielllg^k bettaty* ifiid may bo icj^Lfdotl oa on ontry of 

ftaHan i^Atlkd^a) though b And by itieif a veil fdiuntra), 

* Thu-^ in Iljbjnriratath T^^onr^i ckiwi/*' wboce heatin" It tienaxiific^l' 

by tho luntB of Bideiliil. kfidi^mdik* imnt^kkt foihfrr /fn. 

* Thi? .Abtofni« \Pnm Mi^ Is nkn, oE couw. atibiixiligEbk: but In anotfiRt 

way, fitfinir mlliffr ati object,, nufunl nr arbiral, nor «v^^^o an intelloptctal forin Mttt, 

Tbf Abiobtr. being enf^trlrt {” fomlitsj '"b (" nnmaiiiE^tedl zut In iny 

JlttfUM, iiroKisilhle to mut a tnrm. fjoe* not LlD to htr vnnldtr^d here. 

The concept of art. eiwn of art in the Aitiit, ranftet b oalmdrit u> TanR^* iHtvom-l th^^ 
IflTiil of rTfe^iM bnplbd in thn kymbol AjKiin ftotiwrl Brahnurt, Mvnni u Viivakaxman, 

"■), the Ppmo m a likniHm iPHirrfab ihn ■tmice of imai^r^liciiTxng light ibhd rSpti. 
ektlm-irkdsa). whim istrhuk (orta b ibe Jonn of very dUbuent thmgi {i>iiyar^pa\. 
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have no meaning as such* hut only an?—that then* is an appeamnee of 
colour is simply that colour appeals."' 

So then the terms " pure art " or " fine art " and " applied art *' or 
" useful art “ have reference only to limiting concepts n'lthout sepaiufe 
existence in fact; everj* of art is at one and the same time mlmami 
and tiipavat. One and the same work of art cari therefore be utilized 
from either point ol view, or from one of many ixiints of view: the V’edic 
mantra may for example be used as means to the IntegratU>[i of die self 
111 the mode of metre, or may be regarded as a Juhaby; a surgical in- 
sfntmf.'ni may lx- considered mert-ly as beautiful, that is to say, at once 
expressing and adapted to its pinpise, or may lx? I’OJLsidered simply as 
pleasing in colcnir or shape, or may be thought of merely as a mealxi of 
relieving pain. 

Works of art ane good or laud in themselves and as such, not accord' 
ing to Their Ihcmcs or applicatioo-s tocstn, prayofanaii " of themes that 
may lx? chosen tliert? k none in Ihe world but catj be endowed with »he 
quality of licauty."" A cathedral {vimtlm} is not as such more beautiful 
Than an aeroplane, a siiw/fl more than an jfgrn image, a b\Tim than a 
mathematical cqtiation, nor Bhartriltari’s T'riirdgya iataka more than 
the firittgiira $ataka; a wdl-made sword is not more beautiiul than a 
well-made scalpel, tliough one is used to slay, the other to heoi. \\orks 
of art are only good or bad, beautiful or ugly in ihcmsiTlves, to the 
extent that thi.-y are or art* not ivell and tndy made [mkrita)^ that is, do 
or do not express, or do or do not serve Ihcir purpose [kralvarihay. a 
work of art being " bad " or *’ poor ” (/ffwa) which does not at one 
and the same time clearly express and well serve its purpose, whatever 
that may have been. Works that are Ijud in this sense will abound 
where men ate citlier pUj-sically insensitive or intt'liectually inert. 

The piirfrOMS to bo served by and themes to In? expressed in works 
of art are good or bad from otlier points of view*, ethical and speculative; 
good or bad ethically according as the theme or purpose is noble 
or ignoble ipapa), and good or bad intellcctti.'diy according to the level 
of refereitct', mebph^Tiicai—angelic {paroksba, atihiilaivaiiti ot literal— 
individual {pralyaksha. adhyaimaj, universal or [xirticular. Tiiese 
vulufs are vety corntnonly projected onto the work of art. which is then 
spoken of as d noble or ignoble, intellpctTial or sensual in itself. 

' bvi 6 j5, ptS- txi., p. jf?. 

* rV. 9, , fiUimlA^T Mf^iU kl*r, 

u-(a 
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is dftirrmined m different individtiak or in different ages. This is all 
tJiat coiicofiis the liisturian of art, I he studeni of stylistic se^ticnccsi who 
tniikes his trusiness the demonstnition and ocplanntion of stvfes. without 
regtml to human vaJucs. 

All thisi however, is to treat the work of art as a natuniJ objcci, *m 
end in ibietf, not as a thing made Ijy and for man. If there are some 
arti^ \vht» (xnne with their colours and brushes to paint pictures on the 
air.' ttn|re are alriti on the one hard aesthetes, and on the othcrdiistoriiins 
of art who take it for granted that works of ari are alwav's and nceessirily 
Pjcturi» that have he^ti ixihitw] on the air. whereto thearrist has betaken 
unsejf in the piinsuit of beaitly or. what amounts to tlic samr- tbing. in 
an ath-mpted flight from life. To all of whom it may Ik.* repined that 
L emancipated from Qir task by mcntly shirking it, nor 

can he achieve perfection by mere abiitentinn.,.thr^^ indftcd who cook 
only for tli^sdvt.^ are .-aters of evil...it Is by action that a man reaches 
ms last gnai..,act therefore with due regard to die welfare of llm world,”' 
It is 1 roe that the artist, like other men in their resiiective vocations, 
should work for the good of the work itself, and not with regard to the 
cu<^^. however noble or ignoble, to which the work is ordered; as artist 
hr IS not a philanthroprst, fmt has his art which lie is i!X|«^cted to practise, 
aild for whii:h he expects payment, the latxuirer being worthy of life 
hire. But we art! now considering precisely the ease of the artist who 
sets up 10 Ix' hiB own palron, and thua assumes immediate and cudre re- 
s^n^ility not only for the work itself, but for ihe ends to which it is 
ordered and may be cxpt?cted to promote; if tliis responsibiUty is wilhillv 
ignored, the artist is not merely diminished in his humanity individiiitlly, 
hii proceeds to lyttuictbn as species. ” He who does not do his pan 
to kiiep ai inohoii the wheel ihat has boim set agoing, whose life fe lovrh?ss 
and wte playground k srnsation. Uves in vain.”* The wmrid ha.s 

and what for, and if the artiat answers, about nothing and for nothing. 

^ »na -COO!....*" pn* .4 

«ifw HO Imiiri? ‘-I. r 7^" tt * «*»W» ‘hs* «*W 

li to Si oifp ^rfiei nrvt?r its otki^n " 

J?*' ** Fwwfiit rchrtfffHffo'inf \tm nwr. ihrr Ikiux gi 

ftrvthicui tintn ihj- I rr 1 JitpSrttttI JKir thnt nuch n, mgiL 

- WOT , 111* intJatH the w^irM tor u-fio^ iln- tao 4o uotbiue 
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about my^lf and for m\rsei£. rhc m o rid owes him notliing. OfTering 
stones tor bneiid. he w'iU be rupjtid hi kind, and sooner or later buried 
without regret,' 

Kor is die [irojx'r artist in fact at all of this kind; none is moo! justly 
angered than the artkt who, when he presents the finished work to the 
patruii or spectator /or whom it matie, finds that only his skill 
(without which it luid ticen presuni))li<jn to make anytliing) or only bis 
style (which he admits only yvhen his uttentinn is called to It, :iod then 
only as accident and not as essence in his work) is jimised. while the 
iheine of Ids work, to which he has litonilly devoted and given himself, 
t$ treated merely iut a lain*! attached to it, " 1 am not,*' he says in 
effect, " a perforinitig animal, but also a pt'rwii.”' TlU’ ^h-dic kavi 
refers in his artistry- as a skill exercised for the sake of the ungeb to 
whom the mantras are addressed; it is not himself that speaks, but 
Va<'h-S*lTa^iVat^ through him; he is not a stylist, but an auditor, and a 
rejiortttr; the mantra is very- surely dirt'cted to an end I'teyond itself. 
The Vedic kavi is essentially Savitii,' and more thun man {tipaitrttaht^ya), 
hut in dial Ihc Supcrrnal Sun shines upon the world in the likeness of 
man,' man having bis being as llie coimler-imagc in the mirror,’ or, if 
the mirror t>e taniishi'd. suffers privation in lulliirss of Ixnng what he 
is, it follows, proceeding from whole to jiart, that man’s pfiwer^ in their 
jierfertinn arc reflections of liis power; thrr human artist has his being 
in the likeness of Iho Solar kavi, or, if not, sulfei? privahon in fulhiess 
of iH'ing as artist.' And tbb is seen in the relation of the artist to his 

' rJif <i( itu' artmi who Anerw that hli wtwk |« mil onlrml to wij' nwl. but 
la It* I'li'rt npiiiijiiin, !• aiiiru'iinitlv <liipoii«l nl I»t Uw V i, Cmniiwn)*iT : 

" m if unit IliiJt oolrmi In *it <rml iw*ir *Ji'J thr www tm-t ■>! cxfinsskm. lou opiv 

km pumitjaiirC tu ttin uvtuj^ ot * tiuidniuti." tt tho wocic Iw tpcti m hr cannot HoitrcstniKl, 
Qiht thfmitaii ciiniiof ttw, tiw {latmn 1iu n prrlrvt nght to drinamt » irtum oi Hii luimry. 

m itir ■^pcctntar Tw\t In fntmhaJr. 

* Tf» Artkl in Im wh*?ii liit bhiSl h ti> tiffw liJm 

ft iftjl Irtr im mY ikiinjf Wf Ei-SniUlilt* ihnl hli Ifltrlltlmi WOM tci dlipliLy Elfn ikill. or 

hi niftkv 3111 himseM. If lt«i H tMt If hli hunmii wraTgciftFs mu jii* 

iTrrngih 

Vpijf'kVff# V, ii%, a_ ' /Trip. n. I mhh^arrltjU fruwmAm-ufri^ 

Jt# Stilly* maltstL . . tidtiri* fwaiirUpit^^ 

* r ftjTi w^U ftH-aiT', fil rniirti*. i\mi liy ttitain rhrian4;ijitii ilif apt- Hrxrrmh*f imm 

thr I i. Cmrtn.J. Baf th\v !» hawhf mmrtr ^ ihfl 

lifrijutid Ttiat flfhiSt '* wriptitfr " " htp «4!]eu]Iv *» nvmts* to llw? «tCnln- 

itifnt 4 if in li» f^Jr the litrrsrr vnny in Ihc nfitirr titiirl otci'isAtitcr- 

Aj to tliii It nKtd <rtilv h*' Stitt ihnt whWt ^inti Tiw-v wfll \w FjcrloffH toMit Ihr ratri^irv 
hrtJftffi: l^Hrrtu jrtaf m Iwlion Tarril(it(itfr foJl rmitutlr llip II* TUtw- 

ailftyifc ufti1irni|.Tr¥h it ahfiUn! to ftWtrt I hot K hftt (Jtc Vedic iiltcnHi 
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workj Lhc theme bciog precisely the aiigel whom he praises by his work, 
as pafaka and npachdmK 


n 

It is the business of the artist lo Awotp hou> tkmg$ oughi to bs madi 
and to Iw able accordingly, as it is the business of tlic patron to know 
what things ought to be made, and of the consumer to know what things 
have been well and truly made and to bo able to use them after their 
kind* The individual artist is not indeed expected to find out for him¬ 
self how things ought to be made, but he is expected to make this 
knowledge a part of himself, so that he acqtiiies die habit 
aaaiddNa) of his art. No less than for the thinker or doer, there is for 
the artist a norm or ratio {pramdna), according to wliich, :is subdivided 
into particular canons {nnya, vidhi, tndna) recorded (swiW/o) in the 
technical books {sitpa-sdslra, upaveda] die work is to bo done. Only 
such works as conform to these standards {Sdsira-ttidna) are lowly 
(rAirty^rJ in the jud^iment of those who know (vipasehith individual 
taste I fat tagnadi hrir^rrrcAj} being no criterion.* 

Thtie is indeed hut one authority {pramdin) whose knowledge is 
universal (uwt/n) and innate (ju/fuja), not acijiiia-d by instruction or 
practice, that is, the lord as VKvakarmfin or Tvashtii/ and in or with 
him {sdhkyavat) those Compreheusora {vtdvdn. sddhva, prabudd/ta, 
buddha, ek,) whose omniscience {sarvainatva) is as Ids, and who share 


I«ir, in a ie» lotrieiftl and tivhalcal the nmnt. Atri'w. jjwt m h i»oiila he tUnunl 

ler »y ibnt llw wulplure I. not wSthki iht Idl nni) )w tntonln^ ol Uw titfu kurmal 

<>r ii The V4£h>!nwv«i of ihn Vedai kn Mine Ihnn Um Vacb-SafuviU Hw lUlrntmti 
if rtm "^ntia" ol ibe Aai'i ot rtm Mttinktfra-Uttrm* b ip«h>rii of u a on 

(•SU, ttliAl ain these b«t (elkctklTb «f the Intrimbt; to tlin SoUr Anp»U VVb mn»t 

iwjwinlinsly legnid Uie Volk ftatfi m the «cjMiiy|i* yJ iwty '■ iiml " Mthln the root 
men^ «< ” to innke juji! Utg Vodk manfrn m Um eMmjMfiuii of nil ait. 

It may ^ ’"i'Al* •*«" i« {otroo. lulirt. *uil wtiintmrf «t 

otto, innu Unltvidtinlly k only rawly pettoa. «»!«(. oml conram.r wrth «.p«t to nnv 
Wirt of By woy cd fuithw llln^nitkm t»ke tlir c«r of tbr who 

nwwuuaR unh u etnit nsd tonntniK ofjttotktei lili tmn naefofauvn m 

vd^y^tu, UaiigfMfm IV". 51),, A vftry tUircnnii cw H th*t of the E*c!or irtia tUBfelv cxhlbifj 
hw own euoUiMH. thst b. merely helnnflnr. hrn he U- not on nrtbt nt od. nor (s ho 
jwo^Bdnj > ^rt ol *« tint (TUI U •{ipe^intal *j *urt hy tilmtttU or >qr one etw 
■ ■« ' * sV". Thp .todirlcfiiml who Iias Hgfiilv ll^^uLQte£^ ifcotUil n&t 

fsw wMf ho Jiket hut likp whst hr Imnriv*/' Tl^ti mmi vfho awrti “ l 
onylbin* KbMt srl. lm( 1 honw wh,t j te govnurt by petr.TU.1 .ppeuto in 

hr nciM ob is lw who layi I do net know whnf to thUik. tmt 1 kmw wh^i * lilca 
tUInklnn, CH- ^ I iin tmt tmeni what m rigUt. irul f kner# nhut I hko 
•Or mk4tk, :UI. m 
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his absolute " skill Iq ihe iield of art " {^iptt-sikaim'knuiala),' Criteria 
{praminani, pl.J known to Dthm art ntctssanly limihHl and particular 
(nilesA^r); an inciate knowledge of criteria Wing, as it wen?, divided 
amongst the angels dcoKM}. whose nature {bhava^ is allogeliter 

intellectual^ for " Uint is what it means to be an afigd.*'* Now 
whereas “ All the activities {kriyah) of the angelic beings, whether at 
home in their own places, or abroad in the breaths of life’ arc intellec- 
toally emanated (wnwiiij smfuih), those of men are put forth by conscious 
effort {yaitiaias)i therefore it is tiiat the works to be done (jtJj'yn'jtriya/t) 
by men are defined in detail {lakshanMhihitHh)/ Man’s w'orks of art. 
in other words, are properly deduced only when liiey are made in imi¬ 
tation (unn^rtVi) of the angelic arts (deua-sd^ajw).* It follow's indeed 
directly froin the prindple As above, so below hkasyayam 

toko 'nuriipah' that works of art (fttrrinrmt) can only be regarded 
as coDceived in accordance wjtli the law of heaven {niaprajatatti) and 
as well and truly nuide (snftrif^itrr, as the works of Ihe ^iblms are said 
to be, and as before defined, “ beaubhU ") when they are made after 
ianti] the angelic prototypes, which arc intellcctnally begotten in the 
revolution (pravartana) of the Year {satiwatsara, Iteajapati); for 
example, the Year Is endless; its two ends are Winter and Spring; 
after {ahm) this it is that the two ends of u village are united, after this 
it is that the hvo ends of a necklet meet.”’ 

* 11. VIH. iUviusfon in my Tfuttifotmatutft 

iVdCvr# in drt. CAmbdeJ:^, Nola 74. 

* &i^kiu:achAn'jk on jfii, fJfi. 11 J " lu tKflt Uitft ahj^Ib mre wautt^d tu lin? um ol 

tTHtaphyvioai thereby it » that they iiie 

^ ^ “Ti tJiw tbo bahlt ol ftm prindpleA- [l^kani^a 

<iu(iDt 4 ii]fibtJy lion ikA «ceni to b«f tlm iJitsr^iftatitMi^ VoifnAt d^v 4 ti patok^lufftyi ^ — thb 
b Hw tt;3ii4triictkm- CL “Gomin.—on Bfth. Up. IV. j. ] CL ChhlufL Up, rx 5 , 

“ Ijltellttiqt if hm bngtdk oy^/' 

* In lbs toKt. paL^ajv 4 liH chit- n now otntiodJod ta tbs loxt «xpliiio,A4 

That ii, pui ioill] accorcltiig tci Ihfir oaliirci iiml svrny hitmTa sAtmv tm 

"ill ihtsc APt In ms /iiinnNiy^l Vp,-Br4h. 1 ^ 

■ S^4lyj Sdxif* U. S- 

■ Jill. Br 4 th, VL 47. It will be £iiiii«fttoo<l cil coiuse that thr arts 

Bot Liko hmujui wurki ol oft L|iJ^-'^iiti'iTT4i7i]|i Eu:tualty, hut PiUy mctikphEiri^BlIy 
with botuU; tbe as£hlk irti ars tnwuilly knoviblc Lnl^lkctiiiJ Luma iwaJl^nif; lltfiir 
itiiihodkcu<nt iu miiiutilartiiJiid Ibin^s An siLiiiipka ihin^ pvt4 r^ by F^n after iJm 
hcAvonly inttsTDi lA citsd " u aUy e!^pb4£hl. ■ brorsn object, a 1 gti[d obloct^ 

1 miitq cliaiiot," 

■ Ail. Bi 4 h. VTI, a. 

^ /dijniniyq tJp.-BtSk. L J 5 ^ Till tiiiui uv cknt^biry: but ttu Miwrirtit of sneknt 
ImJ^u tyUiljoliaEii oiiid l(OEKi||;im|]hir (wl^t^thct in in^lFut kciiau^iipby or furYiviiax fulk art) 
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It is incJeed as ^iforesaid precisely tli^ wilted embodimenj of a fore¬ 
known form or paltmi ui the work of an tbal removes it from the 
category of " natiuaJ object " and makes tt artificial {ktitrifna), that is 
to say, Kmnane (oianHsfta): not that natiiml objects have aot also their 
forms, but that these ore not foreknown by the artist, nor has he any 
part in the creation of the natural object. Tljcre are however two 
distinct a^ipccts of the act of art, accordiirg as the artist proceeds from 
imiversil to particular, or from particubr to universal. In tho first case 
the intellectually known form precedtrs, and operation folIowA^^fftyifft'd 
kuryat : in the secoiid, a thing is first jjerccived sensibly, then the intellect 
at n'ork in the heart discovers the conespendirtg form, this form in tnm 
being, as art in the artist, foreknown and pnieedent whh respect to 
operation— dnxktva dhydyet. dkydttfS kUfyM, In mixlein terms the 
cases are sjjokcn of as his who works from imagination, and his who 
W'orks frtjnt nature or from memnry. In the first case the artist forms 
materiid symbols directly itficr tmgclic images, which are not things; 
in the second lit takes existing things out of llictr serese, and sacrificing 
their sensible appeal, transforms diem. The artisto' of the Vedic 
niojifras, which .irt tlie cause of the l«.Toming ol things In their kind,* 
is of the first sort; that of die actnul sacrifice, 'ivhere things are offered 
np and retnrncd to their source, of tin* second—;o ha vai irtrawoiV. sa hi 
^uvar gfichthhaii.^ 

Tllc normal pn>ceidun‘ of the Indian iinagrr ipratima-kdraka) is of 
the fiiat kind, and this applies also to the case of the poet and other artists 
within ruinxfwer categories. Ttic derails of tite angcUc pmiotyiK>s are 
remembered U^nrita) for the imager's guidance in the canonical treati^, 
arid incidentally to la* found elsewhere wherwer the angels or tlieir 
hnusea, vehicles, thrones, wcajams, or other possessions arc dcscnlu^d. 


Witt (Uift ia (hd /rajrtai ■* Johis" "wIktI." rtr.. Iiu,rt .Jp^UrO .tufispiaurtfflcT* Xalahlir 

that n1 Ttir omcoi^iMinK: wirp aniJ ivwjf. i1iuijcI:l ut as a vrtJ <»r v^mwtlt 

imtm to tl«„« an^-r., lot™.: ni,t ,a ..a*. .A,. 

Oar^ril, of Wfhieii the hrh»U .n, and hiiK wtmilr* .r„.ptoiy«t dh itirtb- nii'l 

llBt d tbo Hif ol thfl w»v,c«e-tha th, jfoKs^ia i»lwl,„,hat nUb.. 

(rh^mtibhapill h«nvm ntut (anh lu n roof ia aiippcirt];^] hwt. 

• SsAicaxirhirr* t»i Sfifro I t 3, (V^ „ 

iniAifi. 4 ifpnriii| frkM. By ''isdnr w 

,h**T*^7*i '*’■ of conrwr, ■ TCTutrsTutu^j, fs 

a, i,i A,t BUS. Vt . 7 , ,horr f,. 
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TTiis docs not mean that the artisT's knowledge mtist be got only directly 
fo>m texts actually \Milleii down or retited, though these have been, 
and are still resorted toi it ^tnay as well Ue gained from instruction 
{tipAdeka) and in practice ijtbhyasa). The masttr {ackdrya) stands in 
relation to the pupil as jTMrn to sishya^ and so professional men following 
one another in piipillaiy successbn learn to work 

" according to dveir craft At the same time the 

possibility of a direct access to the highest source of knowledge—Vach- 
Sarasvati, or the Lord through whose creative cmanatjon of image-bearing 
light {bkd-rSpa^ cHitra-bhdsa)* all possibilities are realized—Is by no 
means excluded. The creabve light {kdrayitri pratibhd) or power 
in the pod liimsdf may be either natural {sahaji), acquired {dkdrya) or 
leamt In the former rase the poet is Sanisvati's'* 

isSrasvata).* 

Tire artist's perception of angelic prototypes ia spoken of in many 
different ways; it may be revealed to him in sleep; he may visit an 
angelic world and there take note of what he sties (whether the aspect of 
a given nngch dr that of the angelic architecture, or that of llie heavenly 
song and dance), nr VBvakannan may Ih? sakl to operate through him ;* 
these metaphors all implying an awareness at levels of reference superior 
to tliat of observation and dclibi^rfltioii—levels apparently objective, but 
in reality within j’ou," arttarhtidaydlidiej. for as before cited, all 
these angels are in me," 

The most ptjspicuous accounts of artistic " invention ** (anuvUti) 
are to lie found in the w'here we are told time and again hnw’ 

and where tlie pod, W'hose iijcanfarions (wran/rnl are the cause of tlie 
becoming of things in their variety, finds his words and 

measures. Foremost and archetype of these is the Solar .Angel (Savitri) 

■ Jilak* VL 

* Up, VI 4; Vf lO. 

" Kdvym-mlmdikj^^ Ql a. d. tfiP viifkiiii didcuts^itiii# ai p-b m Kawr. 

SffAilyfl DiTTpwna, 3p fi. ntl'iT, (Mid Dp, SniwAn'l 

An nl & pCKt ftilKbl Isr cited \n nro|filtti4iarnt»niJhvirT4iBlJ rcLtmte 

pCTtiii (wAfl/4 if hm'ic^Tsr iuUf cepTr^nbesJ in th^^ V«itiii 

kavL hiifjitviitit in that likf oxK-ttja tin Saiiljfviitf !■ IiTiineilb.tF, In ahv CuLK AtL ElillAte iruniuE 
iDtut be nan or ah **). Hie Indian coacnirtioD of hoTwer 

di^ccf trtnn ihe rooderft ncrtimi ah not tni plying a dJairgard nf noTm but -cm the 

cwitrtkiy A perfect knorledgn of aU ivkitth ami cimcHfiOndbt,^ virtrtoiHt^^ 

* E XXVIJ, 9-ao. dibhtvim^n^- - - taddi^kky<*tH Ukhaytiai. . 

tuUm k 4 f*jA, 

TMj 
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in that he rctrals {pratimurnhatf) the aspects of all things (uiitti*- 
rup&nH.* Othere, angeis, prophets, or patriarchs, wHcrcators itt hw 
likeness, " ward the foulprinfi of the law of heaven and in the innermost 
(guka) are pa^gnant of the ultimate ideas {patani “ then 

what was best and flawless in them, implanted in lHr inuemriost {gttha 
nihitam), that by their love was $how7t forth/'* " In the innernrMist.'' 
literally “ hidden," tliat is, immanent in the hollow of tht' lottis of the 
heart, where only are to be realiacd idl the possibilities of nirr bemg, 
" ixilh what is ours now, and what is not yet oiirs.’** it is in the heart 
(Afj/I that Wisdom O^dch-Sarasvati] is wen or heard Ulfii, JffM), in the 
hi-ari that the swift instigsitions of the inieilect are fiishiotn^l, or thought 
is formulated, “as a carpenter hews wood,"* and “ oven as Tv^tshfri 
wiili his asc wrought the angelic chalices, even so do ye that arc Com- 
preheiistus of the hidden footprint whet iltose chisels wherewilh ye carve 
die vessels of undj’ing life."* 

Tlie jMtht-ttc process, the making (karma, Greek of things, 

is thus, clearly conceived in its two essential aspects, on the one hand as 
the exercLse of a theoretical power and on Uii* other i)l' a 

practical power {wtsaAa’faitt), The procKlnrc of the artist is defmi-d 
accordingly: " Tlin imager (prahtita-kuraita) should prepare the images 
that are to be used in temples by means of the visuEil-formuIce (i/AvdaaJ 
that are proper to the angels {svaradhya-davatil] whose are the images 
to be made. It is for the aiioccssful attainment of visuaUformulation 

[ttkyitHa-yo%a) that Ihe lineaments ihknhana) <d images are recorded 

BO ih,it the mortal itnagicir may be expert in visual forinuialion 
(dAyjiBn-«?f(t), for ji is thus and in (lo other way, least of all khaluj 
with a model btfore his eyes {praiyaksha} that he can aecomplisti his 

' (Tijr-rjcAi V, 8l. 1 Md JVimAiff XI 1 . 13, 

* gtjfFidta X 3 5 

* ihid. X- 71 , 1 , 

•CfcSjiMt up VftI I. 1-3 0 *fc()Fri^fiua lit l?i X, 71, ID tlKname 

lAud. vr™ S, BHd *Tia*7f tn Vt <}. a, " Whnt lit iwn ln'n»." that k 

hnniaii .:Bn«U (rtn-iwfc* uimil kfliiwn stuHtiSy (r AiiJtjAiafta), "-rbat k nrt imr* Ihuw," UiJtt 

h. Mpfllc RDfflb knuwii am in Z?n*, Up. I. 4. 17- Cf. 

imkM ^ ^ 5. 

" llftLTt*' ikfii, totirap»!iJ# ti> EMbrtItr %ti\i Jttrfty tn Clui-iliirt 

^wttirt- iti " wjlhlo yiHi,** 

X. 7t 3 , Afi^ TTT jH, i, 

ttlnl rirnnii^t iAtftfit f4 

sj9ihtk4roii Nrrtn tju^t 4k* Aiul 4*4i# wciEiif-iH4 tr, Aiiiniriiahjij !4 ami 

Vck^ ti^yjif and d^yir^ 

* X SJi g-io. 
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task,"' AiiJ so^ to samniarizici the iDiuiiciions which are scattered 
thjDUjjh the Wks in which are coliocted the presicriptions for images, 
the imager is Tcqiiirtd, alter empt^'ing his heart of all extraneous hiterests, 
to visualize within himseli {aniarhfiJaydkas^) an itilelligible image 
to identify birnself therewitJi iladaimdnaifi dhydyct 
or hhmmyet), and holding this image as ioiig as may be necessary (evath 
riipam yav^ct ickchhati tdvad vibhSvayei)* then only to proceed to the 
work of eiTitxrdiment in stone, metal, or pigment —-ilfiydlvd kutydt. In 
case (which is uiuisnalj he works from a sketch, that is to Kty, from a 
visual rather than a vetbiil sddhana or /Ihydna, the principle remains the 
same; for here he works acliiaJly from a mental image evoked in himself 
according to tJie sketch, and not from the sketch diRClly. 

As we Imvp seen above, the resort to a living model accessible to 
alyserv'ation is prohibititi, and the representatian of ' men 

etc."' that is of ” nature " is distntssed as ” not heavenwarcl kMiling. 
Let us not forget Qiat Uie problem f^<tr|!aijyaJ before the artist is that of 
Conimiinjca.ting to others a given i<Tta, and though this ran only be done 
l>3' means uf stmsible symbols—pc'TWptible shapes or audible semnds-Ht 
is evidently essential that these shapes or somids l>e such as can Iwi 
understtxxl, and not merely stum or beard, by the patron or sjiect.^tor 
who rightly expects to be aide to iinchirstand and make use of the work 
of art to proi'iire those ends to which it was otdend on bis behalf." Now 
the living model as natural {uthajiil object and end in itself (svJrffta) is 
not a i^mlHjl, and lias no meaning, its ap|X'aj is merely sensational and. 
afhiViing, oiir reaction Iwing ritlier of pleasim.* or pain, and not disin- 
tortrsudJ To the extent that the svork of art k " true to roitme,” and 

JV, Vkydnu tddkanA, I.# Utu caiUMllLAl 

(Kri^rl[]ikiii irqiflmll tu \m cealittHl Itt itm lu ht thu dhydnait dl ttir axlirt 

nre this a^rtifi i» thow mndp uk tjI b wirrfiliip, wHi-tc- th^ f«rni h 4Mst 

h ii nmIrTuI lyifiM lii otlisti fmtokikax 

11 LH kiiuviu ihni ** i.tiA nne WdJtt^l fe> %hr f{[|{K<ncfii5ui>iir moil 

Riieiikf tliiP ic’iuifiW 'Ji J. 

’ ” Hk wcaM: of suTt CBD tjoly ptniTuili thc^ ii|iH:tiAtorr frf' ' ka onty Jiatt b tti 

yfhhn 1 m! iM mrt: fiiii* uff (icwn Ha mpanbtt ■ iDnUw^pa IV 52 ). 

* AljeiMM:i? <it iTwafitn* ^ wr cPiiiblifl (it* Liljjeit 'm if" 

iTlfiivldml, fSfrtllJil. By (I^ntrtki njjwtcl/’ wc tniXiii OUi! ii.lwlifir<| W 

PMtv^tkioiltUod. i 4 ti fclBFtr-ttjcd Imto. Tlw gftm* b4* iw nKin? tlwo thr spfckM. 

tlw itiBu tlifl spcqSflMTfkF tlw *f ^t.nupr it ikniinD^I frmft tt*|KTrkrn^, ^nil Ita w 

w tP ftnsnirriiiniL*, not tt> itk nx f lifrrrrr An vliiftlibi-tktti v4 iiitljirUtia] M nwLibc iVtiiJLi. 

wlBttUiT At ijrlilwralplv, Of i* in iJliaubij Uy 4 ntwirt to rwjrmiBn-Ha oE 

in H’hicli we im^ U’^t hiirtnited -call Itnul ui lo ihft lortiiji ihing*. taut 

niQTFl^ tn ,L ur Klrxljn! tMle(|kt*tp tp tiu? ^ivfn nkjwifcmtlon r-t tfr,rt|ffTi™t 
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the more its appearuico approxJiii^tc-s to that oi the natuntl modd, the 
more what was true of the object will be true of the work; imtiJ finally 
the work becomes " iljusionistk ''or “ vei3' like " {susadrika), and at 
this point we ;ire suddenly awakened to the fact of its instj^nificaJicc 
{anarthatva). As the natural objaw as such is tleuriy a far liettur thing 
than any sliadow or ummtiwj of it that gui be made, we re<iii2E that 
the only use of the iUnsiunistii: work is lo serve us substitute for the 
plural object in the absence of tlte latter, via. as a means of consolation 
in longing {tttkanihd-vinodmtaf't our attachment to tlie work is then 
strictly speaking a fetishism or idolatiy, a womlnp of " nature." At the 
same time, in so far as the work is merely informative as to the manner 
in which a certam man or other thing presents itself to the eye's intrinsic 
faculty it is not properly a work of art. but merely a 

convenience or utility,^ 

It is only because in sculpture or painting the language is visual 
rathiT than aural, and a fully dcveJoprrd fniage of an angel or 

other meaning, ilicrefore, more like a man or a tree than are llic words 
pufHsfi/st Of vattasffoli, that the notion has arisen that it is the primary 
function or nature of these arts to reproduce the appearances of things. 
This indeed has never been clearly asserted in India, but has been con- 
stnndy denied; nevertheless tliere can ho found allu.'^ions to sculpture or 
painting ns intriguing deceptions.* and lliis seems to iinplv at least a 
popuJiLr view of the art as imitative in kind. Tltat a popular interest 
must liaw been felt in iJie representative aspects of art is further illus* 
trah^ by the fact that a preference for colour is always ascribed to the 
laymen, a preference for line to Uie connoisseur, while in more than one 

wHIi fuT uiit. tb Othrr wotdi, “ idnlkiji; •’ tn ana " JiImI " nn aro t*n wriv Oiltatin 
tlmifi: ^^iltOcatioa t» bm inittfivMUai] 

Ti il (rjw tint n Qntnn] «bj«t .dn I* insl hi a ^ymlwil; lor rMropIp. wiwo n luiinml 
irtnofi II lot ap ib^ ciR«rj a nr iilirn aa luciitat letiu tral laiit on tb» ftir alar 

P™kvt«l apcnj tlia tutnal *b)«:t hii to ,lr> wiib 

Vti*i*>'«c*My, ta whicli oi»f attmtion 1> ftiiotly dlrKtnl in a " riab'inti fttmi 
lil« ! *»» moat caM« we can itudta om mranliij vtiry mtiAh clsantt hv rmptaylnf u 

tymhol vipiraly 4fc«tgneit md tioe, 

' Ifdfaliinifrffrat^ I. jtj d-io 

tt h by no wtmiBi to tie awtirittx^l Ihnt a miwinahle nttaehnwnt tip thiiiipi ai itijy 
are in tbanireU^i. w a prapre nm ni nUtiUn is 4inlnU *>n the mnUfiMy, as alreaity peqateJ 
out nil «1iiilKu:tKm <«n be dawn K-lween the mom! It y of rxiatrrltlc Itarl'l, 
flf nfiH-nttfl Hat it \hr frvidnni; furf Hint mvm jii 

tttichmcnt fo mm they Mtf i.ii h Arratfym. n^t hraifeitTm r eI letidlrigg hut 

to a cotninf back aj^n. ftvndkr 

* Vp IV, i, fHiiAy<ir»{<iitE>jpfiT4iHi wiiji tcfeie'iicc ti> |ialnli>i 
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the vidilshiilia ts refemwl to " starnbling over " the rcipresented 
relievo.' Actually to ihitik of likeness to aoytliing as a criterbii of 
excellence m sculpture or painting wooW be the satne as to think of 
oiiomutopoetie words as superior to others in literature. 1£ because of 
OUT hiunan preoccupatkjn with the facts of experience, and being 
pratviiksha-priyar wa should tnake use only of ottomatopocUc words in 
our connnunmentions, these comiminications would be rc-stricted to the 
range of such as animals are able to raako to one anotlier by means of 
grunts and whines; accepUiig only llitjse wiirds w-hidi are made- in the 
likeness of things, we should have none with which to make those refer¬ 
ences which are not to things but to meanings. 

The considenitiotjs outlined above have determined the Muham¬ 
madan interdiction of repn'senktive art, as a thing giving the appt^arance 
and not the reality of life; in making such representations, man is 
working, not like tltc Divine Architect from within ouPvaids, not with 
significant forms [aantani), but only witii aspects, and in reducing these 
from lift to likwie&s imposes on ihcm a privation of their proper being, 
which is one informed by the spirit (rw^, pTana) of lift. From the Hindu, 
Biiddliist, or Jaina monastic point of view, and that of such teachers as 
Sukriicharya (who expres&^s the consensus of authority) repivsojitative 
art is condemned as such metre on account of its worldly theme than on 
strictly theological grounds. Finally, the madera crihr in agreemetit 
witli Hindu theory condemns represcniative art ai art, because of its 
informative character, or because Ute spectator regards 

h priitiarily from the standpoint of its affective assoclalJoiis and sensa¬ 
tionally. It is true that the work of art which takes ihe natural object 
or human theme for its starting point need not be merely infomiativc or 
imitarive in ilselP; nevertheless, in spile of oufselves, it is only too easy 
^ VI, 13-1-^ In Ka 1 p> wJitiwir ttppwntly witli tBintmuis tu tin: ELKuivinitt 

flf bnautlfnl wenthlu. 

^ TlJt’ Ctih'cui'Zeo lut of ihn For Easi provlfiff tlifr bt«T illupimlicm n 4 nn nrt w^liich 
H its vliirtLii^ * w^pTBcntation <3l, tnil n ir^nilutmA- 

tidEi iHtturt Thr Stiuf poUfiirr imkvil ** uluilb* UnttifvJ bui tik't nu 

obdrfVatlCiaH fm BL ejAyAfiia rHuJting! in klEsft'dVrrv ii irqj;^ 

oftt like iho thbs a* it « io itirif, hut lifo& ffii- €f ttic Ihini? rlut tn ifl Uhi rhini;; 

thii hie*. OF tlifr not Mmi Itiirlf, IIm^ " motlfrl to whirh th^ 

pniatcr warke- Evrin In U»r uiiMr «l IndUn uf '"own nU/' it ^131 Wf JuumI 

that lKi;>fclgb ttr ajtiat utOfktolf t±L ptiSSBllCfl ol thrt tlliuif, hr nrwrthfk^ irojftH it} 
4 ?ty^rtai sw for niafijpSo YtX. 73-74, thr a- hc«r w tp Iw 

maijo ftoni a homi ntHwHy wwn, anti yvn th^ oitiwl Efl mjBlitti w fnnti a niETitaJ hnn^r- 
in dkymna, Afld PiJiO II. *, wh^TP ikfpct in tRjrlmifTJlP li JittrihuLed (fcCt 

1i,l labile o\ tint tn klfnitiEcatlnn [iiihitu Mitradki}, 
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to he ciiHons of ;inid seducod by ilit* iadividuiil and ^ct Tdontil aspects of 
the thiJigs before ns, and thus tr> drawn away by ««r ;tlTt;ctioivs fiom 
the vision of pane fortu. TIih possibility of such <UstrLicticius is avoided 
by the ituiiger who, emptying his mind of aJJ other content, piVKUJL-ds to 
work directly from an Inwardly known image: and similarly in tlie case 
whuTt the form is not evoked by the cnifisinan IndKndiiaily, but is handed 
down From generation to geneniLion in the colloclive eon^ousuess of llu- 
craft/ v\ll this is borne niif in ihu character of the actual art, the vyakta 
(developed and ■' anthrofHUimrphit: *') imagt {murti] being no more 
rKUistic in principk* tliim i!k' attyahtu (undeveloped or " abstract'") 
diagram (jjwir/raJ which is otden'd to tlw? same entb. The Hindu image 
of an ^tgel, or IJimlii aneeatnd image, is not iji fad wuide as if to function 
biologically, and cannot be judged as if it weir so made. The pfasiic 
image lias no more occasion to counterfeit a mai> dian has the verbal 
image; and if for instance the latter may have a lltousand arms or thcrio- 
morphic clemeuts, so ma>' the former.^ It ne*«l Hardly be added that it 
is taken for granted that thost? who look at eartheii images ” do hot 
serve {na abhyarch) the day as socli {mnlsathjno}, Init without regurd 
thenwf (£tTwdrify«) honour (imm) the dc-athlres principles rvlerrcd to 
[amaraiamjiiai in the eanhcii imagcis (mptjmaya pr(ih 7 f« 7 ij/'* 

*' i’ortraitnw ” in Hindu art tulU to bt- considcrwl from two different 
I^lntit of view, hist, that of the ancestral i-ffigy, and second, that of the 
hkentss of a still living pE^ri. Hiv pntidples involved arc more 
diveig^iit Limift imght first siglit apjieiir. The ancistral efligy is tiot in 
fact z. " jxirtiait *' m the accephid sense of the word, it is not the likeness 
of a mortid, but Ihv image of an augcl {dm'a} or iirahetypul meaning 
(joi»i«). hor ol Uui dectasud we say that he bus become mi migcl'tdcodj, 
or attained ungdic iiutttr& {devetvaj; and that it is an idt-a. (numd) Hint 

III thii tile liiWtlAtluiU •’b^u'nl h.\a litrfi pfrierviil in jin‘ iruUituMw} tiUunr *(ii( 

***" wvlimmiwit 

' Nwlint t« thui our qjithm^TJcnl ntdlify rnmil u{i ami. m t« tKnvtiiiE 

Urtrltinnimliic eleniEAU {» tb* am*t'« -vwUmtdry. ii luK nfi aftiihiiUc impart t>' TJio 
ftn; nitjcri;ii lufi fni44fTrt ijk\lrya^ pHTrnlfiif 

tw him m prWfin whal 'ww in hlic li Uir Iml tii* 

*Cfe. XXVI. Th» ulm the firlf»i-tplc!i Hinfri1yiijj5 Otiiitlati 
M;oiH>kirtf: tf. tlH> d AUwn. 445 . ** in it#^ ^ thu or ihtt 

Wt. Imt tiui ftiThctnic of ChtUi. whiv ii In bc^vru. Vm 4 m my%. tbft hnnmnxta 

u^ tha ^lonsn nv^ in t|in 
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numiii? ^vhcn n imn di(5/ The futnrt- nf tbtr ani'cT or ic1«a will be such 
as> tJit' tnaii'^ own thoughts und works have bitim, and so the man u> 
repiesentcd not as he was seen on oanh, but as he was in himself, and 
Is now batisubsiaiitiaied {uhhisamhhuta\. An actual “ likeness ” of the 
deceased could only Ik* dvsinrd by tliose attached to what was 
rnoilal in hint, arnl would bt' pensuaded that it is precisely thus that he 
^ notv.* Hence we do not ” recogni^ '* the individtial in the cRigyi in 
the Prafima-ndlaka^ Bhamta does not recfigtiLze the cihgics of his otvn 
ftaronb, and in the presttnee of Javanese or Ca mbodhut sculpture w^e are 
ttMlay* in just the same wuy unable to distinguish, unless hy an imriip- 
tion, hctvi’een 11 royal cfligy and the linage of a deity. The angel, 
whedier ujdmtja or k^rnm-deim, is represented as at home (gnA«, 
grihufiika) and respirated md as abroad in the breaths of life 

{prdHeshn. pavanc!th«)\ that is to say, formally (wamiAo, Lat. 
not as if embodied (MfiraAn) in a life (fiywr, ayfi), hnt in the maniifac- 
titred image [kfitritna rdpa). 

The reprcsentiitioii of living pt'rsons uceoiding to their factual like¬ 
ness {yalhd‘tn;ska-iam^lhandkara^t), atul when* the ^x^ssibilUy of n^rog- 
nition is a siur tjua «foi, b4.‘torigs entirely to the domain of “ worldly *’ or 
” fashionable " (migaraj painting, and has always an erotk {sriitgaravai) 
appliratkiii {prayfijana)’'', ,ijkI furtherinon;, always an avocatiun or 
accomplishtnem, atiTibnted to princes and other eultuR-d men, rather 

* fit/M. It»[| (at divnv**!i) rtE.. ate cumiuna mfinsttiitita: 

la the yiiiiOini)ra HI. q. wn fmil iti'MlMlu liJtutilwtrAntrflfi. Fcrt Hiirtla llldt 

wIikTi miuinti dml h ” i/(rUh(>ul tfint.'' when a man (Um, im ftr*A, Vp. Ill i la. 

* I'lQTl.Taiiitrft ti} U» Jic«]it«l wiiw ■ liirtfify. tlltluty tw* H* Itijiilniat* pnicticAl 

nlucx; thd Inrllan «ititii,lF. ajuti titnn •omc nttrftltotnL ha* 1<'ft hi Irt ilir ilrdjl littry 
the iloadi what Imlla vmltu^il marr ilwn Ub wo* tu ptusm tbo gnat tnaitktn 4 jI life, 
4 Ik 1 ttiit lh» Mmr» of llliw by wluntt It wus ImnrlH ,lt»wD. Wn Caanat iniaqliH) whit 
U nwjin. tn In Intefttlni iu Eilojtll|lhy: auf JttCaKwl attthdt* ” alF ittlllrr . aUdllVinnu*, tit 
fmiirmitiBny lunKxl nmf ddoo tnira cloioi to imginitliiy, hut Hther niPiKhi hiinaeU v 
nietrly mi iiapmiirnt. ft hii» licrii weB kuiI that " Pvvrtnwtiiiin ti> HvULniltMi* that 

li=ir lifwlh. InitWiitiiot hkFnfas i« inif «4»nleal when- It ouflkF* fnt th* tvpe in 'loiitlmi*' " 
(iCniiiinfch. laifiitii S^mlphtrr^ p t tp; lu lurt. it ww nut uutit the inwiiu-tiua o( wiwk* 

otf 1*1 ilia pn.i ifj-.nily tFiiMH] tLciit El iicciiiml tu tiu-ii ta peutect Itii'iii lu inutciuui. wliich 
rmtt ,tul\ trt c(nii|<ared tu tauiTin, mill i«il iiiittl liak-iiiiiig iiiil hilkanm wfiq i««n m actually 
In [nintliH'nt tlnnipir fif ilroih itiit it ‘urcuiTmJ tn inmi (u p^nwirvu llinti lifnlw ■niaj!M itn 
the <|fiuI pnsp* ol lafiltK. ft w^n* iwt ntiUI mrrt Ewijiirt In Imr tb^it livliqt nimhi b>< 

nn innre. that tllr «ctip1llf«* W*ff wiitteu ilwwn. 

* Tlir portiwh* iri iJuiHB* 111 Iw IntrcifliKeil In tlwtr rhuialinm |ai IfW ncAtnple Uiscril^ 
lu tfadinfrawlllilAialllW ptlhlnl t«l. p. luU (U be Wcceptl^l IcMU ibh <tM|MallfatJ«n. Irtlt 

iHiiv the (Miiiiw i» Imliviilnnl, ami In tliit trniic iHvInnu. 
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than to ihc profc^oiia) ^pin and pratima-karaka' If portraiture of 
this kind is called asvargya, not heavenward kadiug, that is not SO iniJch 
a prohibition, as by way of: pointing out the undeniable distinction of 
whal is mortal (Trftrrfya) and individual {adkydtma) in kind, from what 
B angelic {adhiJaivata] and heavenward leading (svargya).* At the same 
time, even in iliis kind of portraiture, il is liie concept of the type dis¬ 
covered in the individual that really governs the represeiitation; tht 
portrait of a queen made for a lovesick king is given ail the lineaments 
of a padntirti, and 3?iet thought gf iia a good likeness (jusarfmo)*: and 
even when Iho portrait of an animnl is required, the artist is expected to 
visualize (ifAyii»| the form in agreement with prc'establi^ed cunonica] 
proportions,* 

It is in connection with an unsuccessful portrait, indeed, that we 
fuid allusion made to the fundamental cause of an artist's failure: this 
failure is attributed neither to lack of skill nor to lack of observation, 
but to a lax realizaLbfi or " slackrned integradon " {Hthtla samddhty\ 
and elsewiiere in connection widi the drama. imperfections of acting are 
attribinud not to lack of skill or chajm, but to Uie actor's " empty- 
heartedness " l^unya-hi^ayatoi* which is tantamount to calling the 
production formless, in that the inwardly known form after w*hich the 
gestitre follows is a form knowTi only within, as art in the artist, Thi; 
use <jf the terms s&madhi. hridaya, is significant w'hen wc realize, as w*e 
must have realized, that tiiv practice of art is a discipline (yog*} begin¬ 
ning with attention (dAoroinf),^ cnn^iimnuited in 5r«lf-identificattQn 
viz, with the object or theme of contcinpliition, and eventuat¬ 
ing in skill of opemlion 

If we have so far considered only the case of what are commonly 
known as the major arts, let iis not fo^et that Sattkaraebarva is reported 

' Fat «ir lour tliurtc* al pumtiDf U*tyti. MffEini, mUrnt .-r 

in .|i, On thfi chuncurntiK xnd (uiictlon* ol " *• wlutinji, inv '* NSfuni 

fiiiittiRlt." ta Itifvm. N'g*. jj, j» 

EV, 76 p 

of Kjuiita Jim] lilt f\hdniimatt 

‘ 73 ^ 74 - 

* Vd^^ti^ril^Jfitrtvrirrn 11, j. fn intdkAf inaff, It fati ImbukIci, 

ft iUtfi 4 ie ri ah Uh ?. ft, 

* PriyHd^riiki III. Rnd n (Intmxfurfctsty^ iduinfaft}. 

'‘Cf. u pi^TieqtiMitP fo ofi ih^ tpertitor. 

' Art bft oHlti* (^Tvly fjtHn th^ htubeui point of fn which thne if pr^imftj 

t flaaitu- btrjintv ftrrro ihb point ^ xiar rotail^ " Irt IbrtnaJf frum 

thft of Iht Sfli that winfA- bt tlifiui;ht of m whJeh hiu orvrt l:#m 

Enfnngvti. Accordingly m ihv Comprchttuctr who lud hunitii ssxpd^ 
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to have siaid. I have learnt concentration (jamirdAr) fifom the maker 
ot jUTOivs." Not oniv in fact dot's the ordiiiaiy workman, weaver or 
potter, work devotedly, but—though lie may not practise yoga tn the 
lonnal sense of sitting in patiniasaaa etc,~aisvays form mental images, 
which tie remembers from generattoii to geticmtion and k so far identified 
with that he has them always at his ready command, at his fingers’ ends, 
without need for consdous " designing "; and in that he works dins 
above die level of consdotis observation, his capacity' as artist by far 
exceeds what would be his capacity as individual " designer/' At the 
same time his work reinains compiehensible, and therefore nourishing 
and beautiful in the cye^ of all those who like liimself still live according 
to the unmcmorial tradition {ianalana dharma), or in other words 
according to the pattern of the Year Pre-emmendy of 

this kind, for example, are on the one hand those unlettered and obscure 
women of the villages, whose drawings executed in rice-powder and 
with the hnger-brusti, in connection with domestic and poinUar festas 
{vra/a} represent an art of almost pure form and almost purely ititcllec- 
tual significance'; and on the other, those trained and learned architects 
{slhapaii) of Southeni India to whom rich tradesmen stih entrust the 
building of calhcdmls (v/mana), and who for llieir port by claim to on 
equality with Br^marjas in priestly function, being m fact the modem 
representatives of the Vedic rathukara. Artists of this rank have long 
since disappeared from Europe, and arc liecomlng rarer every' day in 
India—those who do not understand, and therefoie cannot u$e such arts 
as these, refusing, as the case may be, to " waste their time "or waste 
their money " on them. 

Dl ijciilg, IbfS ^ (SOI buj ffSiteniiai, iin4 tiim (ffi Afilg 

{LolilncJi'^^rrd^ Lefmaxm'i cd.* p. t^b. i» i|; HAtl in itn Knd wbfim dd yiotk 

b ditnc berautK Uieir me nit mU W Im Ailfm Iritccmm Uffukat 

While vve iLftr uti ilus wv Aim iiGri ibTrc. In Uk tnetmtittw. iik wur^ At hbiLft, liAvyjj| 
HJwayi lu vkiw the cf tbQ wcm lu bt jusiI pot thf iMiviutlag* to tw derivtnl fnmi 

It (Iqc (ho Aitirt u ior all rithim* awrl tJ. 

ki I ha -spniiltt Of the feW WM.f to myujvA «'itb %\m Lctcd in hb 

IJpect an iiifIn istihef WOfdJ. the firpta"! dtVAiil b Vjfu alm r mrLn . 

* dmwinft am ontstatBlni^ «gaInpif^i of tbi tv'pfl " fioa art whtim tho 

cuftomary dEifiDitHific <il th4 cat«gcifr3r; hfttnf at onco rxalbd \a thonr, aiiti>Aiihini| in 
vktocwiiy. ud imtf tkally fffva^lqg viMiwm 

For ^^lajsjiln »» A N. Tagin«H Ifdjijj/iiy IVnia, Cakulta fci-d, hut Mtifu 1^10]. 
Aitecitkn mxv b* raflKi to Pbt* iUnrtnUis^ two nr^HcmtutiEma of tha " FloEiat of 
llwi Stin "i tim ibe thaco b pcrWy eyi'tnpbi-iical, and cm only Iw tmnilKtcd mlu lymiKili 
Yffbcd narJertitanriinig ■HThral b toflJib to Ihr Vodk lUifiixn* erf the S^prTtial Sun 

aa s/d fJIriiuidH and ai luovLog In a airmn (/nNilAila) whkb b tiip of Lite 

tnwr the coamic wdiorv ihaf de? tho totmeu ^ otmiipotrnrtf fiwnAlbiffa), 
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Wc liave so lai spoken of art nmmty as utilitarian {vyapara-matrn) 
on the oni hand and significant {abhidha-lakikyA) on the otliet' as at 
tmcc tticans of existence in Ujt vegetative (tintiamaya) mode of being, 
and of reintegration in the intenectoal (manotnaya) mode of be-ing, 
have seen dial the forms of things to be made are ordered (prativibifa) 
to these ends, and that the knowledge of their right detemunatiou 
ipratnd^a) proceeds from a condition of ronsciottsness in which die artist 
is fully identified with {ssinddhi, tadakdratd, etc.) the theme of the work 
to be done. With respect to the consumer and spectator 

{drash(fi), it has been made dear that he only can make an adcfjnate 
and intelligent use of the svork of art who understands its delemunation! 
and finally that which distinguishes the work of an from a natural 
object or mere behaviour is precisely its lucidity or expressiveness, iis 
Intellectual application. 

But this is not all. It is agreed that works of art are for the compt*^ 
lent spectator, if not causes of, nor ordered to,’ at least occasions or 
sources (fj/syaiirfaJ* of jm unrelated delight (dtianda), tratiscendenl with 
respect to any ot all of the specific pleasures or meanings subserved or 
conveyed by the work it^lf. That is the delight felt when the ideal 
beanty (rusn) of the work is seen or tasted (s't/rtdyafffj in ** pure aesthetic 
expeiiencn." This delight or tasting of ideal beauty {rasUsvaditna), 
though vwd of contact with intelligible thin^ {v^dyanfara-spar^tuiunya), 
is in liie intellectual-ecstiitic order of being (anmtdn-fftiiirtinivnl, trans¬ 
cendental indivisible self-manifested 

like a flash of lightning {tliatualkdm). the very twin of the tasting of 
Bralunan {Bf6bma&vdda-$ahodara)t' Nor ta this experience In any way 
determined by ethical qualities of any kind predicated with respect to 
the theme,* On die other hand, just as the artist starts from the (heme 
or purpose of the work, and must be identified with its meanlne before 

^ BAitm/m JY, 4^^ W* m^y cmi\ beauty tbu tifcbiiiRts utHhuung 

{pATMmArtJiA) at Un> wfidf: b^t gejy hi ttni »» w* ciui ipfiak of d«lh » thcr 

uJtiTni-tQ nwiiti^ Of fifc^ for i:t iwotiid hp: 4 hi titcm# to cUJM'i' ^rt 

trt 10* otd^d to tb* licAlnl oi ttoclL Worico ot iit atad tbin^ don* zwt;»&ajily 
wiii£d to pfOximaU' anil* (u h w*il iMm ia the cow of l±w Vedic mtrifiw inwf uU 
tf M ** In him wb* nud^zatoihU jm 

thni tnklb jpat in ll» ptirroit of lay tnef. htji by a tllwfktiiif at lioytihiDjr to Jiny vmt, 
« *D oLt Qi not cij wm 

■ DAJkfitfia L 

^SAkiiyA in. 0 ^, 

* Ofthr^pA IV |H, 
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he can express il. so conversely tlie spectator may not attain to the visiion 
of beauty without respiLt to the theme, but o^y by way of an ideal 
sympatliy {vasatm} with and cesnsent to the passions 

animated in the ihcme/ only by way of an imaginative integnitiou of 
oneself with tile meaning of tlio theme The vision of 

beauty is thus an act of puce contemplation, not in the absence of any 
object of eantcmplntion,, but in conscious idcntirication with the object 
of contemplation. Just ns the concept of the artist is most perfectly and 
only perfectly Tcaiized in the [icrson of the DKtim: Architect, so tlie 
concept of the spectator is most perfectly and only perfectly realized iti 
the Self, one Person, single Self, who at one and the same time and for 
ever jites all things (oisii'frwr abbiehasb^}, seeing without duality 
idra^ihiSdvaHa). verily seeing though he does not look {pasyan vai tanna 
pfl.n'it/i), and whose Intrinsic :ispcct is the single imago of all 

things . riipath r/tpatk praliriipa). ffts is the perfection of 

i£$th(;tic contempiatton who as " very Self stu^eys the variegated world- 
picture as nothing other llian the Seif depicted oh the mighty canvas of 
the Self, and lakes a great ddipht therein that is the conaummatlon 
tonally of art and undertitaTuirng. That is the ptnv lieing of the Self, 
in the identity of its essence and its nature, wiilitn you, where there arc 
neither works to be done uor thought to be communicated, but a simple 
and delighted tinderstanding; one perfection, though reSected brokenly 
in all things perfect in their kind, one image-bearing light, thougli 
rcfrau'icd in all Ihiiigs well and truly made. 

IV 

Thus .art reflects and answers to man’s every neetl. whether of 
affirmalion ipravriUfi or denbl (itiVf*//*). being no less for the spectator 
than the ardsl a way [mdrga). one way aiumigst the *' many paths that 
Agtii bnow-s." Now with respect to evpiy way, the means and thdr 
fruit must lx* ondfrstfHKi: not merely explicitly and lliearedcally. but 
also implirilJy and actn;dJy. for the way is of no use to him who will 

* Sdkitya fsr (la tfiitd rirfyrfrfMf4Rin4tit, ami tMunpn^ 

daiu. !ti>i'4f«iTif4f« Sikhifyit t>^p^ HI. fif* 

raijifd^r^P^ tadrM and ComiDiinbiry. mty44*rApk MvAim^galiUvfMa. 

JiSthfltlii eii^ieficir doe* not depend upmi Ibe |»rticn.ULr theme 
^ aba&oce of any tlaenw. thm cannot be any ocraiion for tls* pniUU 

til’ rtam. 

* JV. 51 , 
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wt walk in it. There are stii! those, tiioufli few, whose use and under* 
^ding of art are innate arid uiiiatight. and who tn their mnoceneo 
( w ya) liave never thought of " art " as a function added on to life, 
Uut only as a skill appropriate to every operation: and othere, the 
majority. who have been misbughi to think of ''art as present or 
wanting tn human work by calculation, and of " beauty " as a kuid of 
ramiBh or omamerK {atamdra) that can be added to or omitted 

from tl^gs at will. What service can be rendered to either of th<^ 
by ^ exposition of a theory of beauty, however correct 
and aothontanve (prameya) U may be?‘ According to our 
rnidemtandiJig. the only service that can be rendered lo the innocent is 

by taking care that they shuU not 
ue comtpted or robb^ of their inheritance by ignorant educationalists 
or i^lTons on the one hand, nor by exploitation* on the other; or dirortlv. 
Dy the coQtmuation of an underataiiclmg patronage, considerinc that a 
co^oisseurshjp (tFTcAffisAirtajyn) not expressed in active interert and 
patronage overshoots m mark {pi'^yofanam atikrSmaU), Here then the 

“Pf o' >•>* 'h”'y «J »rt is conserv-Kiv,.. 
!«rvit,e that can be tEndered to the perversely educated (utUkva-pantlHa) 

aw^v'^m^^f ba^ng already broken away from, or been lom 
aw^y bom traditional modus of imderstanding. and now depending foi 

^Pbiion. taste, and passing fJio„. 
These above all need to be tEminded lliat the practice of art kTvraiation 

hi rightly undeistood can be acyevod only 

y a rectification of the whole pt-isonality, not bv the mere sliidv or 

nt 'Xx:;; 

...I vii 

^ ^^posjtKHfi m anlliorttathw 

u. 'r*.'** 

with muoLi m hmiim i j^* **^*^^*^**“i treai iht^ cm ^fniy km JuitiitfKt 

ttfcs. UfcTtbftl of ilw pMtnit oT IctiwiwIfcB ita own 
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tD ihA m*n" 1 * ■ J H . ** "’*»*'* W tlw oiKr ItuKl ■ prOcumliAn of the cmftimnji*) a|(j]t 

to the ^ nieidllto uppf.pri*t^ the imile. ««l on tJ.a «l«r * 

•W ones triMlinn hi ittlvi^ i|ir tr^fttman limm hia anifipiltorf, ti» tfjh miJU 
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collecting of works of art; diat competence {sv4dahalva) in the spectator, 
no kss than skill {kausala} in the arttsl oinsi be earned—they cannot Ltc 
imparted in the class-room. The " collector " and '* lover of art.” who 
thinks of museums and gallencs as the proper destination of works of 
art. has more to learn from than to teach the man whose works of art 
arc still ill lionoiir [pajita) and in nse The service that can 

be rendered to the wrongly educated, and this means to most of those 
who at the present day protend to oducation, must and can only be 
destructive of their fondest idcais. 

Let us consider the present situation and some specific instances. It 
may be said without fear of contradiction that our present fwverty. 
quantitative and qualitative, in works of art, in competent artists, and in 
effesetive connoi!^UTship is unique in the history of the world, and that 
in all these rcs|}ecte the present day can Ik* most uiifavnurably contrasted 
with the i>ast, from which we have inherited a supeiahundance of works 
of art. for winch, however, we have lillle positive use, AH that is not 
to say that tnanbtxxl is dead in us, hut that a citrtain asjicct of manhood 
is lacking in tis. Those of tis who have ret;ognized this state of affatoi, 
,and have sought to remedy it, Itave generally pul the cart before the 
horse, thinking our need to be for works of art in greater number, or 
aspiring individually to become artists, rather than to become more 
profoundly and fully men. Others maintain tiuit ” art " is a luxury 
that an impoverished nation cannot " afford ", materiok being costly, 
and time ” valuable nane may ask. in tliis connection also, vatiiatdc 
for what? Kow the econotuii: factor is practically without any bearing 
Ofl the issue; our situation is not such that the rich only can afford to 
patronize the arti£t, or that he most be rich who w'ould have about him 
things at once utilitarian and significant, but that the rich man cmild 
not. if he would, obtain for himself goods of such quality as was once 
common in the market, and can now be found only in gLiss cases; not 
that die consuinor is dissatisfied wiih the quality ot goods offered to Itim. 
but tliat he is insensitive to their defect; not tii.it die clerk a nd his wife 
are litemlly pcimiless. but that they actually prefer a piece of jewellery 
made according to the meaningless patturns to be found in the catalogues 
uf fiordgn manufacturers to one made after an " outmoded ” angdic 

* Tlic viilsr Murst eu mu£^ Hyiuf man. laufiditaty nzjJtiuih!;!] H^rKkinj- 

aim tiui fa^im omit u tTom litm Iwki. Tbe psmcUoo ol Uw 

timtiiLUry mCvf the thMy ma R| ifitih Ln ika tuwkff^ itrv in ewptitb' ii^ixenusai. 
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prototype'; not that we ha\n- no so-called stories of ait, bot that tliose 
we havCj partirrularly those poqwrtin^ to be heroic or religions in theme, 
am in fact tawdry, and mcietricions; na that ihu nationalist docs not 
«.iab to expntss an Indian content in his ciublf ms, hut that he no longer 
kntnv'ft what is Indian, nor understands tho nature of symboibin; not 
Itmt no attempts have been made to " revive “ tlic arts of anrien f India, 
but that our " Pre-llaphaelites " have bnituti*d ancient styles rather Ilian 
teitemted ancient meanings-; not ilial an art and artists of a higher owicr 
liave not survived sporadically, ew^n in our dties, hut that mhrtuated by 
,i suppfjscdly higher taste wc have held aloof from these, or ckc Jmvv 
thought of vvtial Was an essetiUai grace in us, as merely raw inaterisil for 
antUra|iotogk:a] and historical msearch. 

It is a IhaiitJess task, but nece^ry to our purpose, to demonsirnte 
our meaning by an analyse of specific instances: nor can we bring our¬ 
selves to illustrate by actual repradmiioN samples of oiir arts tliot are 
not arts; Uiesc overcrowd our palaces and drawing-rooms, and those 
who would understand should earn their judgements, not have jmlgements 
ready-made for them, A citation of a few cases wHil suiBct*; there w'ill be 
recognized in eacii a reduction of the work of art from ite proper nature, 
that of a tangibly prcsentwl work informed by a given intellectual content 
or meaning, to anoHiLT and lower nature, tlmt of a tangibly prcsenftd 
object uninformed by any rae.iriinf, and merely informative nr useful.* 
*' Reduction “ is the converee of " transformation the n.-dmdion of 
an already known symbol to the condition of insiguific^aut and merely 
sensible objectivity njpresenls a fall or decadence precisely contra rv in 
direction to ^at ascent which is acccimplishcd when in taking nahire " 
for our stattiog point we proceed from appearance to form. If wC take 


‘Itaininp fwlUjl an nit cn«te<l hy the iwtdntloii oI iht V«r 
nor «««.l bo thon^i ^ a, ^ p^prrty of o„v oo. Ho «l,o td«,S« 

ft^pTESrlon, tho tnitii-idiut iffjrK nrWeb 1 * no iwrMKiu on,!*^ ■& ** * * *Pi>iklitr ”>'1*1* 
utt. miiAt Ik nitMicrt moA cuiDcvt bg ^ 

*lii thf nl *rt, utiJitv ^ bv nn rnmn* nr^i.L.wi ll 

tlwre ii pfoVfctisd so MaHn o( onttiotic osperimr^ hi Mm r_ ,4.. ^ j Tnrirwirn. 

Iwinn fspjT'-K^L llion? nui W no ccocqTmsEo. thpn^ j* powtfhiUtv of^irth r **" 
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the " lotus ” which coimuiiJiicates tlie Jiotiou of a 

" gtound “ {prilhwi, 6A«iwi). as ihe means of our supjwrt ifratkhiha) 
in tile boundless w'*aters of the possibilities of existence,* and 

proceed to depict an angel standing or seated on a iotus which in every 
respect and to the best of «uf iibility repeats the semblance of the natural 
flower as known to the botanbit or to the bee, that is a decadence of iirt; 
for tlierc has been introduced an incongruity {virnddhatva) between die 
notion of firm supptirt proper to the concept, and that of frail delicacy 
proper to die natural flower: and so far from there being any poasibiUly 
of a concuirmcf in the meaning and cotiseqiienl delight, the sjjectator is 
made to feel a positive discomfort, for in this kind of " artthe angel 
too is made to take on flesh, and could the w ork be brought to life, \™idd 
forthwidi sink.* Or consider the sculptured ^rtrait, not in the intelli¬ 
gible image of, but exaedy like (sii-rarffriu) a given mau, and dlstingiiish- 
abic froni him only by the sense of totich or smell; hero agaiiii is a 
decadent work, not well and truly made, but a travesty, for it pretends 
to be one thing, a living man, and is another, a piece of stone. Or 
consider the well-known representation of Mother India as an uilzu 
MeHSchtiche (altogedier too human) w'oman oudined against the map of 
India; here again the W’ork is inanimate, ui that the mtellectual form 
{paroArAa niima) is not expressed at all; here there is nolhing bin an 
arbitrary jiixtafiosilion of a sign for ** any woman " {tiimdnya .dri), and 
a symbol for ** India " as known to the cartographer, that is over agamiit 
himself objectively, by no means as the ground of his existence. Only 
the politician could be fed on such food as this; ho who loves the Mother 
more than her position in the world is not fed, but starved hy works of 
this kind, incoc^niity {viritddhatva) and inexpresiiveneis (irwtVrfciflftiif) 
inhibiting assimilation. It is true tliat by die intensity of the spectator’s 
ardour (iu^ns) the defecl {dosha) of any image may be overeome*: hut 
the spectator’s virtue, even when really a virtue and not merely an idle 

* «» VT. Jft. J 

* Incoiigtitity i* th* TT%Tt!ra> ot {nAdtUya). " CciikcanJfttirt 

in the ppaiika " \iiUm ^nbiilll OO Um Ukcnm erf tlift ivllktitm fA gmuJlrf " UP 

cwiilc wiilm ** OP the Giitf hand, *ml iictiuU btiM to ichuij lake im tli^ Qihcr. not 
tit all on anv nawTiblance between ihn jiaintrd [onai nwJ the natanil 

Ncithhiit of what haa b«B »id iibm:e dmiro i^he pfo^nrty of tJticfal tmlljitkio iii any 
wotk mtenrfed to serve Lhn ^luqmfiT of a ■oknea: In the tnrfltls* on botany wf frxpccU 
arul ha-fij a light to rjipect. to JcAtn «h*t the lulai bjota IJIwt not what the 

aymbfit lotuk '‘ipEsai"; JtttHis tietliHP on tiobuii', foniuLlUy wmld be ^ IauII. 
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sentmentoli^. by no means excuses the artist's fault whose business 
isvadkarma) it is to ^noai' bow things ought to be done. Here the defect 
h primarily ^thetic; at the sarot time furtiicr oflenre b offered in that 
the actual represeoiations of this motif art glaring examples of bad taste, 
whereby the dmughtsman b betrayed, not as artist, but us man 
K^ercd m!o verbal symbols, all that the nationalist actually voices in 
this emblem is. not a dedication to a Motherland, but service promised 
to tlte genus homo, species iWicms, and sex female. Or finaUv, turning 
to the s^e, when the actor forgets to register {siich, mpj ihe'detenmn* 
ants (laMaua; of fedmg {bkava} propt'r to the theme (uoslw). and 
merely e.xhibits his own emotions, th.it is not an art at aU. not acting 
(a«|ya), but merely behaviour {svabhavdt). and a crying baby achjevi*s 
no less: '' or. " as Sartkai^haiya expresses it. " does the actor, playing 
a woman a part, pant for a husband, thinking hir nsel f a woman?"* 

Thus ail dimetion lias Ijcen lost, and there is revealed the dark 
disorder of our life. Can we refer to any sign of life, or evidence of a 
reuitegration, to any art bespeaking the entire man? Judging by Ihe 
criteria deduced from scripturv and tradition, we must answer ’’ Yes " 
Tlie weiviug of homespun doth (kkaddar), an art in itself of immemorial 
antiquity, is effectively a new thing in our experience. This is an art 
that answers exactly to our such and such desired ends, to human values 
^ we imdcretand them in the light of our present environment {kdh- 
rfdfl); one Uiat m practical application answers to our material necessity, 
^d IS at the same time an image in his likeness whom we worship in 
his ultunatc simplicitj'- (i^atnald] rather than as arrayed in all his siorv 

ilT tts to the use of homespunTtlor 

on the other liand u*aa (Ins mcrelj- an otitwiftliv imfiotied pri\‘ation: it 
w;as only by a monastic simplicitj’ of demeanour that man could imitate 
vine povortj-: now that we imdpratand the significance of what we did, 
we fed that nothing die could " become us for the present we arc 
assured tlut to be amyed in glorious garments k not merely bad 
economy, but also bad taste. 

A camels had to U prepared {pofikriia), cleansed of its dkfigurrfd 
images, and whitened, before U could be looked for that he who k eter¬ 
nally the same, but inkes m unsuspected likenesses which wc cannot yet 
trragme, could b^ rweah-d again m linear or brighUv coloured shapes 
^ ^ ^ t'tnanaied forms.- It does not depend on ^ 

up. TV. » [Mityt *«ahal . prAUfUftl^), 
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wiU of ours as “ towre of art." but only on our willingness, upon 
obedience (.fraififiira}, whether or when newborn aspects of his image- 
beaiing light {sampa-fyotish)* may blossoto (mimi/) on the walls of human 
temples and on tissues vs'oven by human hands. In the meantime, 
homespun cloth and whitewasherl walls aro wtjrks of art perfected in 
their kind, no less expressive of an inlelleclual reintegration than prac¬ 
tically serviceable, fu^y befitting the dignity of man. For the present 
we have neither ends to !» served nor meanings to express for which 
anotlier and more intricate art would be appropriate; to aspire to any 
other art would be merely an ambition, analogous to his who claims 
another vocation (para-dharma) than his own. In speaking of the moat 
austere s^*le as the only style at once appropriate and well-becoming 
now', do not mean to say that another and infinitely richer style may 
not as wtrll become man's dignity upon another occasion, whether soon 
or late. To be attached to an austerf style would Iw an enot no less 
than to be attached to one more \’ariotis {vichUra}*. man’s entetechy as 
man tics not in non-parfietpation {akar}m)t but in virtuosity (kerniashtt 
kau^^am) without attachment If the asceticism of the 

student {Itrahmaeharya) becomes us now, we must expe<'t to play the 
part of wealthy householders when tliat is required of us in 

turn, only at last and after all our w’ork « done, returning to a compar¬ 
able austerity, but of a higher order. Art, whether human or angelic, 
begins in a potentiality of all unuttered tilings, pritcecds to expression, 
and ends in an understanding of the absolute simplicity or samene^ of 
all things; cure is a. beginning and a promise. 

‘ X. j5. d. tUtn hktsa, ehUm4iS*M, anti 

' Vp. 1. 4- Vtito viminmkta anynilitd .hlttmUkfUuih [M ftAMtfArit; Bh»tm!ild~ 
Gtt* II. iFitf r* «#((» ibid. Ul. aad itroUar twti. 
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PRJNCIPLES OF INDIAX ARCHlTECTmE 

Thai architecture ts essentially diJTercni from Civil Engmeering or 
Uh* mere art of buMng in any form was clearly understoorl in India in 
very early times even by those who casnaJly referred to the sttbject. It 
IS probably doe lo tins lijo arrhiteci was designated mMfskarmaf* in 
sm classes of SttHikrit litenitiirt and wa^ Hcntiiied with tlic Cmator of 
^ic universe Hirruk'lf, in whose croaiioo there is hanilv an object which 
not Signify a subjective and symlxjlte meanine throiigli its fonn* 
The roligious-mindwl would natitraily go a step furthra and read a 
spintuai signihL'ance in each of the innumerable fortris of uii entile 
variety of natural objects. But the philosophers liavo recognized indi- 
I'lduaJity «7nly for a certain class of beings wha claim coriscietice and 
mtdltgence as ihctr tnonopoly. The juuentlsts. however, have classified 
the soiled nninteUigem hut living objects without conscience into 
5poc«^s. Kich of which is endowed with a special form and an inim-ate 
oiganisin w machinery every compouent part of which has been assigncfl 
a fimcnon. amply proving the fad that nothing is meaningless tn the 
creabon. But the mere fact that each and cvety part of a structure or 
an eii^ii has got a spcaal purpose to serve would not necessarilv siintifv 

• nriginnllv 

intended by the deggnt-r to tJtpress an idea, spiritual or material. <rf 

Wbch tlic Jilon of the strmdurc is a symlxil All ideas to be expressed 

rmrnriai Spiritual, as Opposed to tempoiul or 

^ something sacred and divine, mtangibh' and mystic. 

n«™ f "I meaning hidden from the eyes of the oidi- 

to a spiritually enlightened mind, A 
IS an arbitrary mark or an abbreviating 
th n^' serves as a sign by which one 

trif^aiictt.' m * iiT 3 form, to be truly symlxilic, must bear an 

deaiisiic rather than a realistic significance. An additional niunbtir of 

com^pomlingty multiplied amount of intellect 
and sto^gtli would hardly serv'e as a symbol of brain power and phv^al 
siipenonty, ?*either an aeroplTne imitating Ui,. fonn of a bird would 
properly ^TOboli7.e that bird, rhe cross on the other hand being nothing 
but an ancient mide machine used for capital punishment, is. ivith the 
ClinshamT ^ symbo! or cojivcntii>iuilu(?d sign for sacrifice of life by 
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Chrisi for tlic sikv uf a ccrtiiii ftiiib. Thi' noii-Chmliam 
the wmbol oHh(i aois in tJie sinif sense as the Clu^tians do, li. 
evcT. there is nothing in the seriptnre or in iho etyjndo^ ot the «ord to 
indioite sacb a siguificiinfe of iht- term * cross. li is b^ause of the 
eonvenUon alone and owing to ti>e of a surer ^ ^ 

there is a idmrp diflereti-x- m the reading of a symbol. For an absolutely 
arbiiT.1 rv condnsion no recognired sign or preimses are 

In 'areltitecmre. however, of difterent cotml^s. cte^ 
svmbob are not so nrliitrerv* In most of those mslanecs the convennons 
are well rstabUshed, In Indi-ni arehitectirre the coiiventtoiis 
strengthened by cerUiin indicotims. which 

liLstoriam and critic.., there hasl>i*n a ^ S ^e sc^^ 

conjectures Iiave further been unchecked owing to the bat - 

and fragtneiitary' sfchtoologkal remains on which sUdy of 
has beeTso lai antm-ly bas«h cannot give any 
.irehitecturv A dilapidated lodress. a fallen town, a demolished 
rhmt^n oilkr a top-k-ss buiidiug. a forgotten cmwit or throne could 
t ^ ti '11 entire oicture of the structure that alone may indicate 

^L^^throuirh its symbol, liesides. those fragmentary rematos of 
i i tim li^r aiiv special designations for Iheir component 

:r:r.s.r 

“mte 4" f 1th‘fevr 

” ’'‘™' 

“'™i the evowtily arehilectural lexis fte 

meeseretnenl) sppesK to be the etost sanderd work on archHecm 

‘S« t\w Wiilw'- A pe- U9^ 

* I; hii IwTO piililliili*^ thriMJ 0 h Oi» O^friixt t/ni mtnk -iowk puft** oi 

in Knjilittb. yn «wjtJopii«Up Dirtl«niiry rAneTui tbr ml.jotti t-rth htoedfatty 

ufs-tt-ctitp iiitHytturtfUT Volumt iurv»t>ina itw (o„nrii» awl • 1 *'“**^ 

niHi nictiiiimthrHv with «mMcwd t rfriVittf nfti'c tht *|p-:iiptkiii 41 

111 fUtol tn fUskruF* ilfiiwn fo infurnTfl nnd -9 

nnjiiHul tcicte 
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seiUphire. being cojiiplete and fuU m all details. It deals with boili the 
method and priuciplc and the constmcHotuil details of all aithitectutal 
and sculptnnJ objects and cognate matlers. In this standard work> 
Manosdra. the term architecHire is taken in its broadest sense and implies 
almost I'vcryil^ (hat is built or constructed according to a design and 
with an sTtistic finish. Thus it includes what is generally known as 
sculpture ajid diids with its different brandira in a scientific manner. 
Arcbjtecture proper or ho use-building is preceded by an elaborate treat¬ 
ment of itie ^dllage-^henie^ the town-planning and all the cognate 
subj^, such as laying out gardens, comdructiug market-places, com- 
mercjal ^rts and harbours, making roads, bridges, gatewavs and 
tnuiuphal arches, digging wells. Uinka. trenchtis. drains, sowers and 
rnoats, building enclosure walls, embankments, thims. railings, laiidbg 
pla^. flights of steps for liifls and trathing ghats and ladders. All kinds 
of buddings in use at ilm time or likely to be rerpHred by the couiitn', 
including religious temples, common dwellings, gorgeous edifices, pompous 
piilaccs and mansions, and the militaf>' establishments, arc ireaterl with 
minutest det^, alternative mcasuies. and a large variety oj options to 
suit all requirements, Articles of fiimiture are slinilariy treated and 
include ^dsteads. couches. Lddi-s, chairs, waidrolies. baskets, cages, 
nests, mills, conveyances, lamps and lamp-posts for the street. Thrones 
and crowns for different ranks of kings and deities form a distinct branch. 
Personal ornauiL-nis and dresses and giirments include various chains, 
c<a.r-rings, armlets, anklets, foot-rings, waLst-bands, jackets, head-gears, 
and foot-wears. The preiimmary subjects inclndc consideration of 
ground conditions and atmospheric conditions, tempi'mlure, sunsliine^ 
wind direction, humidity, rainfall, diymess, growth of vegetation and other 
Bite conditions, elevation and sloping of tlie ground, testing of soil and 
fiiidmg out exact cardinal points for orientation of buildings and deter- 
mttilng proper aspect and necessary prosfiect and privacy. 

In this article nothing more than the general principle of tliiB vast 
subject, of which tlie foregoing list inay supidy n picture, mav at best 
lie touched. This principle appears to have b^ based upon a Eunda- 
mental truth .rnd a settled nilc of acbbii. But the laws are flpxiblt to an 
extent inasmuch as a large mimlwr of options are allow^id and discretion¬ 
ary right fs pennitted in order to suit the different and ttnforeseen 
coiidhiotis. There is, however, a rcgidating primnple which is inviolable 
and that inviolable principle consists in ' the fine art of designing and 
constructing ornamental builiUngs.' The tmly architectitral design 
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always iuipltt^ a nienlal which is ex|>ressed in a plan In outline 

anti intended to indicate a subjective and symbolic meaning. 

Alter a thorough ejtainimtiofi of tiie mc-ttorological conditions and 
testing of the soil and surroundings of die grounds when a site fs finally 
selected for aiij' of lije aI kivo mentioned ohji^ts, it is eonsideiod under 
one of the thirty-two schemes into whith the site-plans arc distinguished. 
Each of tftesc site-plans b given a significant name and is divided into a 
certain number of square plots bearing symbolic designations. 

The fiist of these site-plans is called Sakata or one plot, which means 
' aJf ' or * an undivided whole ‘ as opposed to Vikala or ‘ tliat can be 
divitkd into separate plots/* Its nortiicni side is designated Soma, the 
iiuxin, who b the rccogitiited lord of the north; the easteni side is named 
after the quarter-lord Aditya, the sun: die southern side Is called Yama. 
gcjieially knowu as the god of death* but really moaoing ' the resiraicer/ 
the biinjing hortaxm of the south of India; and Uie western side is named 
after the lord of tliat quarter Varuiia, god of wntor. that which encom¬ 
passes the western ocean of Jiidla. 

The second plan is calh.'d Pi^chaku. which ordinarily means an owl 
and may elymologicidly imply a couch or L>ed. It h divided into four 
square plots, the four sides being designated tiy the same four epithets 
as those of llic Sakala pkm, bill the comers hear separate designations. 
The iioitli-eaat is caltci) I&i. that which lords over, hanng the purifying 
morning sun on the right and the imigoratiiig Himalaytiii wand on the 
left. Tl»c south-east is calterl Agni or fire, implying the hottest zone, as 
it gets the maximum hi^ai from the sun* The south-west is called Pa vans 
or wind, whief) supplies tfu* sea-bmezn Ijoth from the s<iiJlheni and 
western Indian ocean. The north-wi;st is called Gagana or the shy, 
joining the einlless horizon over the highest peak of the Hlmabyas* 

The tliird plan, Pr//ifi* etymologically means a pedestal or back and 
is divided into nine plots, eight of which b«ir the same epithets as the 
eight directions of tlu- Ptchitka plan, and the ninth plat at the centre is 
called Pnthvif the cartli, which serves os base or support for all struc¬ 
tures, 111 the subsequent plans the contre plot Ls assigned to IJraiima, 
wlio. as the Creator, is affrays eousnlered liy the Hin<ln.s as the pivot 
around which everything else moves, I'he initrea$iug number of plots 
in each plan are assigned to different quarter-lords each one bearing a 
special aignihcance, Thom is no room for a detailed examination of alt 

' !» Mvcnl towns tiM Municipal Bnanla dn nm permit tl» wparntwii M {ilcta alUicui^U 

ihftfl QUfi arf allowed tn hr m p^erfe. 
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^0 pbiis: there ticing as oumy iis one thoii£jitid nnd twcnly-four plob 
in thi' tMriy-iiectjnd pkn caUed ChawiTakdnte, dir moonlight «r moon* 
glade, \lo^\ (if llifst- pLirts are considcFed in fomii hut (liingtdiur 

a|)d cireubr varieties ^lisu are refenre-ct 10. A Ifiok into tlir dra^vings may 
give some idea of die subject.’ 

These site'plans are used in designing vtilages and towns as also 
dwidlings and other houses. The exact situation of a pnrtjctilar quarter, 
hiiildiisg or room is ascertained by a referena* to tlic qiiarterdoiri to 
whom a plot k assigued in tliesc plans. 

TIh! village schentt!' is uonsidervd tinder eight groups. Each Haik 
hears a s> 7 ntKi]ic designation and lay-out. ITic &rs 1 group is caHod 
Vandaka. which etynjologicaby means ' a stick " and is based upon a 
Strmgbt plan. Like other groups it k also divided into difleiwit blocks 
which are Hanked by roads and lanes running stmight from one end fo 
tilt' otlier. The next group ts called intfvtxifj-hhaitya^ baving tliP mam 
gates on all the (fourj sides. U is divided into four blocks and there b a 
public hall or temple in the centre tif tlie villagi*. Plate XVI will show that 
it looks aJl-auiipidous. Tlit' third group of \'iilages is called Nandydvaria 
and its jHan, blocks and very look witl amply justify its title of * Uie 
repetition of ploiisant look, Plate X\’ It will sliow that it is a pirexipcfous 
small town. Tlic next group is called Putifnako or lotus. Its Intus-pJan k 
maintained by its surrounding lutiis-like look as well ns the phui of Oia 
four blocks ink. which ihe village is divided. It ts motp a town than a 
village and fe honoured by the king's pabce. Pbh* XVIJT will further 
show the coEmcipoIitan character of its population which is not possessed 
by an ordinary village. The fifth group of villages calJtxI Svastika is 
also honoured with die royal palace and residences of noblrs and 
minister*. It derives its symbolic name from its general plan which k 
generally translated by cross-shape l»iii comprises various forms * Plate 
XIX will give ^me idea ol one of the ftimis. The next group is caUed 
Praslara and Plate XX ivill show that it is an enlargetl fom of the 
Dandaka plan and contams a cosmopolitan population iticludiDg the 
king s patsjct% ^ The tjevMth ginnp is railed KUrtnuk^ of its liow- 

shapo. It is situated on thfi river-side and is divwled Into four trtaugubir 
blocks lEJUgtfawise and into diree semi-cirenbr bIcNrks breadtlmisc. A 
irfei^ce to Pliiie XXI wtU supply other details of its boln^ u nm^\l com- 

Sh ttkc willn: t .inlittcjUmi* nf MdtutMin. Vol. V pjiHe, ||r xiV 

^ -rpi, .. ..™ 

*S« Uw Itrlttr'* Orflitvwi»*v pji, 7 J 3 . 7 JB. 
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mcrciiit town or nvi-raide markt-t-plai'e. Towns like Mir^pnr, old Patna, 
Benares^ ete.. appear to have i>ct:n based on this plan. I'he last gronp 
of village schemes is called Ch^tiftnukha or ' of four {uniform) fa^adra.' 
Plate XXII will show its four faces and interesting details of the plan, 
ll£ spiritual luibire is etnplmsized by the fact that its centra! heart portiem 
is assigtifti to the Brahmanas and priests, while the royal palace, if 
required, is built at the nnrth-w^t conrer, and tltc surrounding road is 
called dm circumambulator)' passage. 

The town-plan ts an enlargctneril of the village srhente. But while 
the latter is classilied on the basis of the requirement ol thf village life, 
the former is based upon Llic requirement of city population of which 
the seat of govemmenl, royal rrtiideiicp, secretariat and i>lher offices ate 
tim leading things. The complexities of city life are further increased 
in consideration of the social and politirral rank of its chief resident, the 
head of the government. For this and *nher purposes the royalty is 
divided into nine nink's, Emm an imperialist to a ix-tty chief or headman. 
The limited space woti!<l nut fmrfnit a detailed examination of the eight 
main dtj'-plans and their highly complex details. (Inly a reference to 
Plates XXlll-XXV may supply an idea, tl not an elucidation, of the 
scientitie, artistic and symbolic nature of Ihe plans. Plate XXIII will 
show' the details of what Is called Rajttdhdniya^nasdru or the city W'th 
the seat of government as the chief thing. Tlic tTiakmvartin king who is 
the first resident is highest in rank among the nine classes of kings. For 
the imperial purinrses the cosinopolitari nature of temples, public halls, 
parks, office-quartcri, soldier-harmcks, police*qiiarters and residences of 
the civil population is emphasized in this plan. The ttext three plans 
called it-spectively Nagam. Purn and Nugari are cities of smaller tj'pes 
and vart' only in minor dekuls. The tifth type is calletl Kharvaia, 
Plate XXIV will supply the general outline and cluridaui its circukr 
plan based upon the of Vtshrju, the centre Ixung reserved for the 
citj' temple.* The sixth typo is railed Khela and is built both on the 
river or sea-side as welt as in the valley of a mountain. A comfxirison 
of Plates -XXW and .XXI will show that Kkffa and Kdrtnuka Jiave got 
a family similarity, although diffcrcnl in look. Tljc town like Rdnikhefa 
appears to have been based on this plan. The eighth tj'pe is cdleel 
Pattana. setUoment. a commercml town on ilie seaside. Citits like 
Bombay, Madias and many others are apparently based on this t)pc, 

^ Thfi mnxlifrfi cil) nJ Ltmilcn Apy^r^ 1+^ l^r +i( 4 «STnfkr with St. Pnar'' Cflthr tlini 

iu Ulr 4«Dt£t1. 
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THE CULTURAL HERITAGE OF INDIA 


There are fifteeti (jtks of fortresses and forts, many of which arc 
foiiified towns, the test bc^ing niilttai>' establishments which have now 
become matleis of the past and of only historii'al interest. They ate also 
symbolic in nature. 

Houses for various jiurptjstsi were built in vitliiges, towns uod forti¬ 
fied cities. There were both semi-detadied ujid detached pstvilions and 
balls. The dratna or rest-bouse is ttaled to have been built not loo far 
Iroin the town and not toff near, convenient for going and for coining, 
easUy accessible to all . by day not loo crowded, by nlghi not exposed 
to too mutdi noise and alarm/' AIkhIcs of five kinds are nientkmed in 
Buddhist literature.' i'ihdras are the w'cll-knowii tnonastenes or temples 
of the Buddhists, originally impliing halls where the nioiiks met. 
Afdhayogas seem to be a special kind of Bengal buildings partly rdlgious 
and partly residential, PrdsSdas axe wholly residential storeyi>d bnijd- 
itiga. Harmyas are a larger type of 5tore>’ed mansions. Gtthds are 
smaller buildinfp originally built underground for middle-class people. 

This classtficatton went on changing with the progress of time -ind 
the art of Iniilding. Some of the Pur^as retained the rivofold diviaioti 
under different names. Thus in the Agfli'anrf Garuda Ptifdnas the Vairdja 
dass_of quadrangular pEittem includes nine ty-pcs of buildings with various 
details, Ihe Fmhpaka group is rectangular in shape and includes 
another mne types. The Kaildsif rhss is round in shape and indudes 
another nme types. The .l/aitfifl dass is oval In shape and includes 
another nme ty^. Lastly. TrivhHfapa group is octagonal In shape and 
TOmpnses another nine t>TJes of huildingg with characteristic teatmes. 
Tnc and fihmni^kya Pnrmas as alsu the BHhaf-SarhhitS describe 

twenty tj-pes of edifices with significant epithets' and such details as 

ir a. (Hkhar^^ and 

fifty cubits m dimension. The Kamikltgama similarly describes another 
twenty types and the SHprahb^ddgama ten tj-pcs.* 

Silpa,iSstrax like the Mdntifidra sujiply niorr scientific classification 
and constructional details. Thore are mncty*€jght oidinarp tvpcs and 
numerous special groups described therein, of which no furthe^ ducida* 
tiem b pt^dble here.- Thus there were small J 

cottages and middltM-lass houses, and rest-hous« fu gardens and 
Bungalows with orehards, The whole compound was enclosed with 

* 3« tb* wnlPfS Hmdm p it; g 

I T ^ 4 vaS CStmUrn^ft^m VT t, 1. 

^ S« the wiitor*! Hindm AtchUrrtMrt^^ pp, 
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nunpirts of thmj kindsj namdy. brick walls, stone walls, and wooden 
fences, which wen? ugain siimnmded with bamboo fences, thorn fences 
and ditches. The laiT^er palaces, mansions and temples comprised 
\'ajious courts, each of which teas fumisJied with a gate^house. These 
edifices ran up to twelve storeys* wlifle their gate-houses were raised to 
5 C\Tiitccn storeys. The hui^e mansions were built in row’s in various 
shapes. 

The smaller residential houses were built comprising " dweilmg 
rooms, retiring rooms and store-rooms, service halls and halls with fire¬ 
places in them, store-houses and closets, ctoistLTS, halls for exorcise, wells, 
sheds for the well, bath-rooms, halls attached to the bath-rooms, ponds, 
and open-roofed! sheds." Tlie devotee budl for his own use 

" a residence, a sleeping room, u stable, a tower, a one-peaked building, 
a shop, a boutique, a storeyed house, an attic, a cave, a cell, a store¬ 
room, a rtifcctory, a fire-room, a kitchen, a privy, a place to walk in, 
a hoiL'K' to walk in, a well, a wdl-hoiise, a bathing place for hot sitting 
baths, a room therefor, a lotus-pond and a pavilion," The inner 
chambers of larger houses were divided into throe rJasses, called Sivikd- 
gurbJia or square halls, Ndlikd-garhba or rectangular halls, and Harmya- 
garbha or large dining halts. ‘ A middlc-cfass house wth a quadrangular 
eomtyarel in the centre and comprising sixteen rooms was a favourite 
plan both in the ag^ of the Ptiiinas and Agamas on the one hand and 
the later SilpaMiiras on the other.* In the north-east coiuer was built 
(ij the lamily chapot: in the east (2) the room for all things, (3) the 
halh-room, and (4) the room for chunimg milk; in the south-east corner 
(5) the kitchen; in tlie south (fij the Brilasagriha{i), (7) the Saiita-grika. 
and (8J die privy: in die south-west comer (9) the libiaiy; m the west 
(to) the study* (rr) the dining hall, and (la) the- weeping room; in the 
north-west comer (13) the granary'; and in the north (14) the bedroom. 
(15) (he store-room, and (16) the room for invalids or m^icine. 

All houses, huge and small, were fumisilied witli suitable doors, 
windows, staircases and various kinds of vemndahs* namely, covciwi 
terraces, inner verandahs, overhanging caves and vemndahs supported 
on pillars with capitals of elephant bead. .\J1 houses, big or small, bore 
cert) in other gnmial featurrs. nuts there* wero five dtiipc^s of btiilditigs, 

^'Sim iho wiittr'i Htmdm Arfkittftmrr. pp ti-h: II!. j, 

* tj[n' wnlcT*^ 0iyri/ IHMdm ftp. 612-^14^ toT IfUfll 

fltf 4 ^ pHttlw thf mjjiJ 

-iif iM, 

11—66 
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(compmme both square and rectaogubr), oct^g- 
01^, o>^ round and circular. Buildings Tv-^re again divided ini. 
nmsculme. and neuter ebs.s.:s. which depended 0™^ ^ 

comideraiion. The SthdnnAn or sianding, 

Ispcct andteiaTef^r""? g«>np5 depended upon a eerShi 

^pect and m case of temples the posture of the chief deity was hirther 

wi™To "Sr"?! I— ^ p'"*' 

S“k 7 ^ w,^nf ,T “>*" '** *'“'>• 

riwrl^dtii^ ckiiu^. 

,1 ‘5'^'“" ■‘“r"'"’ ®" “f which 

^vcTSiifa, ™h •w^tj’-four. tw«n1y.«v.. iwaiiy^x and twnnh-- 
dM*cMf and lh«*-lo.lrths of an inch. 5.«/>i(k. 

m 1 ' I ‘ gtnnps dcjtendcd upon die standard of 

manim the teghl, hreadih. and h-ngth rf the building I “ naT^toJ ; 
i'.e regulalor of Ibe meanne for ihe whole «n.cl,,,n llSTEuSi 
m»« Wong to one of the Ihrne main alylea, eaM :v4n„Vn,S™* 

I warn W castom and DraniVa or aouthem. The norttra ,lvfe k dhtta’ 
^.^cd ^ ik quadrangtdar ahapo. The eaaten. 

style 

- ^-'ct. thc”tr>^rttn*k 

The liinifatioii of space wioDid not permit nmner rliifW-att^r. t .1 
matters, Bv wiv nf -r« tnaet.,,..,.. t proper mucidation of these 
1 ^ iDstijnce a rofer€fice mav tmrfp- *n 

portions alone. Tire lechnical names of the orrL^iy!? r ? 
signifreant. The first one Is called ST In th^ 

tion the height is rq,Lai to the hreadtlt. and HiiTis Jm-dirljirr JTTi 
proportion lodi for :i Ijuildini? and a tT ^ graccfsi] 

fn«sHmn. meaning atmnn,^J ^ 

height k one and one-toaiS of lire brTdir .„h tl® 

hm-Mnga good ctabilily and n, the r^iTiiXXr' 4f m-'? ""= 

»s railed Jayeda or vietorV‘Vieldinjr. In this nmiwi+j lu l ^ 
and one-hiilf nf the breadth, and this gives ^ 

Imildiiy o. the ,«.„. The fourth 0^,.: f 

OT good in eveiy woy, and Monnda or wnallh-giving ?',hu7 "T*" 
the height k one and three-fourths of the breadth *lnd * 

hlend meaning of the lerm S.n,»*a,„,>o. «* wortd IZ^eTih t^”' 

■ n,. ne«,n. ntni. ™. .M-..n s-re-e-ms,™, n™ ” 
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aud the ruoiu stmng as udi as beauufid. Tiic fifth ur Jast one is caUcd 
Adbhttia or iiutrveltDUs. 1« this proportion tht: bcigiit is tuice the 
breadth, and this gives a wotiderfid Loftiness ;uid goigeous look to the 
building or tho room.' 

To whichever of these heights a building is erected, tlie roof thereof 
»wy tertnioate iu the flat, pent or spherical shape. The dat roof was an 
imitation of the cave houses, which at first were mere natural caves used 
as shelters bodi by unskilled men and beasts. Tlie iJciit roof was the nexl 
development in tlie art of buHduig, «'liere tile stability was still supplied 
on the Uiree sides by die njcks. TIu; highest development in airhitecture 
is the spherical poof, Tlie spherical root is divided into four main parts, 
called ftkhara or cupula, sfMu ur pinnacle, iikhdtiia or finbl, and &ihhd- 
mani or apex. No distioctiun lias Iwen made in tlie Silpa-idstras of the 
ronstructionaJ details of the Vislinu and Siva temples, or the Btahinamcal, 
Buddhist and Jain temples regarding their Ukhara or spherical roof. The 
height of the iikhara is, however, stated to vai>* accor^g to caste ratlier 
than sect. In die matter of the tinial ol temples a comparison of the 
Hindu ^kimru with die sttreple of a Christian church on the one hand 
and the dome of a Mohammedan mosque on the other will show' die 
scientific knowledge, artistic skill, iesUietic sense, and spiritual aspiration 
of file Christian, Hindu and Muslim builders. Therf' is, however, an 
important agreement among those thrive leading faiths in the symbolic 
spiritual expression, each endeavouring in its own way to point to the 
highest of the high and tite finest of the fine, 

So far as the Hindu architecture is concerned, the all-bnportant 
iikhara appears to have been developed from the very origin of the idea 
of temple. Idol-worship and die origin of temples did not go hand in 
h.'iud. Even iu die absence of later images of deities, we had our sacri- 
ficial altars. The Svlba-sulTos which are the supplementat).^ portion of 
du! Kaipa-miras treating of the measurement and canstruction of the 
different vedis or altajs. furnish ns with some interesting structural details 
of the .‘Igurr, the Li^e altars built ol bricks. The construe lion of tlicse 
altars, wludi wore reipiired for the great si>ma sacrifice, seems to have 
i>ciin based on sound scientific principU^ and was prabalih- the beginning 
of religious architecture or tcinple-buildiiifi in Tndia. 

These altars could W coustnicted in different shapes, the earliest 
cniimeratioti of which is found in tin* Taittmya Sumhitd (V, 4. 11). 
Following this enumeration, Baudliayana and Apastamba furnish us W'ith 

’ Thfl pp. t\*o th* wrrilifT’fl /^iV^liDnar^, pp. 
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full particular about Ibc sliapt? oI ail these difftftcttt chUis (altars) and 
the Imdcs which wen* employed for thdr consinjction. 

The Chatwasm^iymeickit k so calh'd t»eciiuse it r«fciiihles (ht.- ionn 
of a falcon^ and tht- bni^s out of which it b compo?wd an' all square- 
s ^petL Ttw Kanha-cbit in Iht iomi of a hcrun* is iht same as the 

atidilional feet. The sAtaja-^hU h the same except 
Frauga^hii is an equllali*ml triangle. Thf 
Ubhaytila^.praug(uMi h miidc lip f)f two such triangles jomett at their 
b^. The ftatkachakra-chit w in the fomi of a wheel—a niasaive wbeeJ 
without spokes and a wheel witlv sixtitn spokes, DmHa-chU is tike a 
ves^) or tube, square or dreuUr. The Pafjchdyya^chii has a circular 
<iuhuu- and 15 C'qual to the Rathnehukra^hit. difTerijig in the arrengemenl 
of bncks which are t.j be placed in six conctntric cin lcs. The Samuh vn- 
chit ss circular in shape and made of loose eartli and britiks. Lastly, the 
Knrma-chU resembles a tortoise and is al a triangular orrircular shalje.' 

Evciy'one of these altars was construcitd of fivt kivere of bricks, 
which together came up to the height of the knee; in some cases ten or 
fifteen layer, and pmpoiU'onate increase in tl,e height of the altar were 
pre^nbed. Every layer in its tuni was to consist of hiso hundred bricks. 
^ 11^ whole Agni (altarI contained a tliousund; the first, third and 
tiflli kytre were divided into two hiuidn'd parts in exacUi- the same 
manner; a dificrtat division iws adopt'd for the second and the fourth, 
w that oJie bnck was never laid uiKm another of tlie same siae and fonn. 
Tlie fiRt altar ^vtred an area of 74 pitushas. which means yi squares 
e^h sijh. of which was L^md to a puru^ha. U. the height of a n^ with 
upblted arms. On eacJi subsetjiwmt occasion the area was increasetl bv 
one square purttsha. Thus at the second layer of the j^h^r one square 
pn/nsAn was added to foe yi constituting foe fin.1 chiti and at thniiiid 
layer two square w'cre added and so on. Unt shape of th^ 

whole and foerelative pmitortfon of each coustitut.nt part bad to remain 
unchangc^. The area of every chiti. wlmtcvet its shape might bo- 
falcon. wheel, torlois*', etc., had to be equal to 74 square 

■ C«ni«t Unnlcll, CalaSsgiw. aj,, o| n tatrioa kite, utiif TlUbJtm t a \ it m 

....... ta tt, ,.„p. 

u^. ”, a..,«; .V‘4S». ™ 
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Tliese in rimp grpw up to ix; Ifit' Iwelvc-storeycd tomplcs 
with Sffvunipuinitoreyed gate-lious^s. They ^vere nut mere sky-strnpets; 
they expanded sitlewise also. Tfnis we sec the courts uf tour dosser of edi¬ 
fices, eatili comprising five lo seven varieties, built fur odcriiigs of family 
mcmliers, beauty and defence. Each of the JqR. Chkantla, Vikalpa. 
and Ahhaut classes of edifices comprises five courts where hundreds of 
restdenres or sltrines for attendant deities chanictertstjc of Vishnu, Siva, 
Kudilha. Jain and other temples were built. The ininmnost iourl called 
.(nfar-raImih in temples ;md palaces, where the main shrine or 
the (liihice is situated, is furnished with tlu' gate-house called iJvdra-iobhd 
Of beauty ot the gate. The second court both for temples and residential 
buildings, called Anluttihdra, t$ fumMied with the gate-house known as 
Dvdfa^iaid or gate-hall, 'rhe third court callerl Madkyama-hdrd is 
luniLshed with the gate-house know'u os DvSra-lirdsdda or ^te-palace. 
The tourth court known as Prdkara or enclosure proper is furnished with 
the gatediousi! called Ih’dra-hartnya oT gatc-edlfice. The fifth court 
valki) Mahdtnaryddti or brger boundary is furnished with the gate-house 
known as Mahagoptmi or great gatc-hoiisL'. Tlie sixth and seventh 
courts Ilia inly serve the purpose of detente wads wherein ore boused the 
soldiers and other such dofence forces.* 

Pavilions of some hundred te'pes classified os belonging to temples 
and residential buildings and in accordance witli shapes, faces and number 
cif columns are also symlxihc in charticler and highly artistic in desifin 
.tnd constniction.* 

The storeyed mansions of six types each comprising several vaiietfes, 
niniiing up to iw'elve storeys, built for the sake of beauty, health and 
enjoyment of the kings and otlien;, rear in'll the highest development in 
pomp and show. A proper ehicidation of details would require the space 
of a separate book. Onl}' a passing reference cun at best be made here. 
T he iJahdaka group deriving its epithet fmnj the straight plan is an isolated 
ntansintj com^nising a single niw of buDdings generally buQt for Ute 
Maudale4a and other (inferior} ciosses of kings. I'he Sva$iik(t group of 
mansions is plough-shaped and consists of two rows of buildings used 
gene rally by the Pattadhara and other classes of kings, Tite Hmlika 
mansians are shajx'd like the winnowiiig basket and comprise three rows 
of bmldings, and are assigni'd to the l^rshnika and other classes of kings. 
TTie Cltofurntukha group of mansions comprises four rows of buildings 

* Far « Uw V 

* ^ Philip eviuexu. 
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and Es meant ior tbe Nai«ndra and other dasaes of kings. Tbe Atrvafo- 
Uhadru inansions consist of seven rows of buildings and aro assigned to 
the itaharaja and other classes of kings. Lastly, tho Vardhamdita (or 
progressive) mansions compirisq as many as ten tows artistically joined 
together and are assigned to the Chakravartin and other classes of 
kings.' This brief survey of a highly developed and comprehensive art 
of the most practical utility may indicate the well-thought-out scheme^ of 
architecture of Hindu India and may show the hatmonious combination 
of the spiritual basis with the nsthetic outlook. 

‘ sw Piftu* cxm4:xvi 



SOME AECHTTECTIJKAL CONTENTIONS OF SOUTH INDIA 

Anrhitet'iure is one of tin; most important forms in whkli the Indian 
culture has found explosion from vavy ancient times. Even i casual 
obscr\'er of die Indian architecture will lie stnick by tlu* ^tirat tJifIP4'4mc^ 
it exhibits: and IhLs becomes all the more suquismB when it is also pomt^ 
out that iJt Intlian structures, that is to say, Hindu ones, claim to^ be 
bast'd upon the same authoriUitivi? texts. To the South Indian nowhere 
is this dificcence more pronounced than when a compiirison » instimied 
between the east ix^ast and the west coast stmetun^; so different troiu 
each other do thev appear. It is not diffirnU to illustmte diis asp^t 
even bv a superficial compfiriwti- Almost everywhere m India, the 
temple fonned Uic focussing point in all civic and socLrl life and 
of Oiir towns and viiliigc* have grown afiout ibo temple, Wlule this is 
geiietally true everywhere, it tms at the same time led to exuberant 
difference in pmcti<!al working. Tlie west coast temple tow-iis are m 
eveTj-^ respett diffenrnl from those on Ihi^ side of ibc Ghtits* (ommg to 
die temjilcs themselves, on the east coast the go^uratn (gate) lonititutes 
the most imjioilant. die most imposing part of the temple, king frem 
the arehitectural point of view. But on tbr w-est coast, it is essentially 
ii go pur am both in appearance and function! it Is never allow’ed to usurp 
tlu* place of impiirtance. which is aJwaj^ assigned to the suwcfrim 
sanctarjm. The shrine is the central aftgm on which the architect spends 
his diought and skill, while the other figures only as an oiiga, an append- 
iige. There are radically different viewpoints and according W the one 
or the other is given the priHlominanre, Ihcre wij] be practical differences. 
The whole temple area again Ijears u distinct proportion to the size <»f 
the idol; die height of the basement :uid llie superstructure of the sanettun 
sanc/oriiw, the height of tlie gopuram and its dkiance from the shiine, 
the malttakam and its area—all these bear a distinct proportion to die 
size of the idol. In other words, given the size of the* idol, one could 
easilv piclnrc the by*oul of the temple area. Such is the ronvrention 
obtaining in Kerala (Malabar), hut .Hpeaking from a superficial observ'* 
ation. it apjxrars such a convention is not observeil on tb«‘ east coitst. 
There is again another convention striedy adhered to almost everywhere 
in both the parts that a private dwelling-house should not exceed the 
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height of the lemple io the !rx.’atjty. Amhitious rich men hnvt- iic^t-T 
been wanting who wished to build houses bigger than the temple. To 
satisfy the vanity of such as these a convention emne to be accepted on 
Utc east coast that they might do so provided tliai they adrliHil one mon- 
storey to the temple. The result of this convontwin was tjhal w’hile thert- 
grew up big houses all around. Lfai* temple a Isis grew huger and hurg^-r. 
Here is the point at issue, Ttie accepiante of this convention led to the 
haphazard growth of the temple the result that II losl its organic 
unity not metely with reference to itsrdf, bul a iso with reftTcnce to the 
town that grow up around it. (,)n the west const also a convention enrne 
to be adopted regarding this and it was to hand over the building to tlu' 
deity and tlien take it back Imm him for a nominal payment. Heme 
in Jfpite of the growth of bigger buildings in the town, the unity of the 
temple was never affected, He tv then difTeTunccs in accepted conven- 
nons constitute an essential liasis which Ii‘ads to ultimate didvrfntiadoQ. 

Tlie tiUfeienecs also arise from natural causes ofieratiiig in differcnl 
places. .\rrhit*^ctiin; Ls primarily uttlilariiin. liolh in conception and in 
practice; and at the same time it is expected to satisfy our jesthetic 
sense. A structure which has any pretence to architectural quality must 
satisfy both these aspects of utility and of lioauty. Tlvis was pariicukriy 
insisted nzi as rcganls religious structures, whirh, as one could easily 
see, arc also intended to appeal to human emotions and rouse in them 
a sense of religion. These am the two fundamental basic motives of all 
forms of architecture and these are found accepted by ewrvbodv. But 
on the practical sMe tiiey diffir and dilTiT considerably. For the uleas 
of utility are generally governed by the nwfd for protection from the 
inclemencies of weather and from the cruel man and beast as well as 
for secrecy, space, etc,, and these give ample field for ensuring gnat 
differences. To these are to be added differences due to climatnlogical 
and phi-Biographical conditions on one side and JEsIhctic outlook on the 
other; that is to say, sihwtion on one side and the people for whom the 
structure is intended on the olher. Thus terraced striu-tures are a general 
feature on the cast coast, while roofed houses arc a. irgular feature on 
the west coast. Ttie reason Ts clear: the dimatir conditions of Kemb 
with its heavy seasonal rainfalls put it out of The question to have- terrared 
roofs in our houses. The general cleanly simple dmrarleroi the M.dayalt 
is s<«n rrflwtwl in his houses, whilo (he ehnradir of the p«*nj>1e is no 
less reflected in thesmictures on the east .-oast. Similarly, the space and 
ati:ommodatitin found ui a pakc-e h essentially diflereni from what is 
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four.d in an nrdin.Ty hfvius«. ^^^n .u-namcnlal mt^Uvei ami ^ ^ 
stnictun* arc as dependent ujjijii the tasU' ol il'^' people as upon lUt 
:SSs ^I?n Srstmetn.! and mese ^ve thek own quota to ensun. 

when fmittium'ntal bases goveniiiiR the priueiples of 
Huif™ the satn. the 

linns and modes of c-soaping l' eonsemieiit 

ctiiniitological, pliVTiiographical atid u ic SupIj 

diffeit-nces in details, tends to nuke the sty es ' ^ ^ 

dine.t.ne« ate mevtmble in 

fmd in .dtnosl every' fjihertf. li is partit.uUrly J:ji,-,ij;ted on one 

and other form, of iirt. THrsr am locaUz^ “X. ” m.mTo omUmaJ 
.idr, bul on the oihrr thev ahio 1*"®^ ” . . differcotm. and 

the fnniHT tending to inlToduce Ind diflerences are not 

the kttei stressitig the fiindamental ‘‘"1 inherent : and Ihere- 

mutnally inconsistent; they on ^ . «Ovr in Iiidian atrhitefittirf' 

and at tht- same tmic f differ > How far do they 

mere do the styles of Indian intcieslinE subject 

for studente of our arrhitectnn:. For only f f ^ 
can thev undcistand the fundamental unity mic ^ | ^ prevailing 

1* imdemtood if only a detailed study be to 

in vaiions parts of India. One aspect of e J obtain* 

Kerala architecture is the tlieiTHr of Ihrs pitper^ vi?. - i luiuse^ this 
h,g in KrmU. nith rrgnni to tho ch«« of a * «" 
bring Ihn most important of the preUnnnanM m connalm 

A La is chosen or rejected m aMiidancr mmS'nJ 

conveiitioim. the mom prominent o wlurh am 
rivem and mountaina, the shape, nse and dip of the la^.JM p 
of certain lm« to pardcniar parts, and lastly, ton namm .mtl qi..l.l} 

"“ t'site for a hnmao dn-elling is gener^.c 

am\™e<l ngmiMintdr (fiemdcM, 0„ 

• Ttw BuiVter pfiewttilivl lir™ I* ** '^teTit Jt >»«> Eii«ll«*t 

««,dvd tar K,«!. -irWrrci. 71*. wrlUtr U 

rrtt^cAl m^tet aod 

il ^7 
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have to work m the temples. Even wiicn neccsstt}' drives one t£i 
a site near u temple, he ts to see that he Joes not select a site in 

tJiu rear or in front to the right ot siidi powyrlui deittes as Uliadrahall 
and Narasiihha. Similarly, when the deity is lociitod in a rrsing 

place, there shonid be no dtvollmg-bouse anywhere near. Again, it is 
dll.- lonveiition that a hon.se built within the >akkrht id a teiiipk- itlivnld 
never t«." higlier tlmn the Icmple itself, Tltf? iNiais uf this contnetilion b 
ptEtty dear, for it is invofisistejtt to have a dsvdijng-house bigg^CT tlian 
the house set apaii tor tbe god, who is supposed to Iw bigger than luau 
himself. .As regards die jxiHitkjn of the dtost’jt silo with relerctn.^e to liic 
dirine, the baab of the convention may be totuid in the assneiations of 
the temptc:. 

Similarly, situs very ocai rivm, oceans and inountains are coii- 
deiimed. Here the tatK»o arist* from pmctkal danger. Our nver- 
sy^terns are i;xpo!ied to sctLMtrvid fiucMis and danger imsiiig from these is 
ever jireseiit and lEai, while the seasUorc has iK-en fiiibjict to occaidoual 
land slides mid laud accretions. Muutitniti firoximity is CCTiiduintied 
probalily for the rt-oson that llu'tv k lack of secnrily. The site ill tin* 
vidnity of hermllages is latwoiHl to avoid disturbing the si-clusion of 
the dws-llers therein. Tile ronvention prohibiting the proximity of dairy 
InmiB mnst have ariscri from reasons of hvalth. In these rinies also, 
then, a sulficicntly satisfactory explanation ran lur given from the view¬ 
point (if tociii conditiorw. 

Tlic shape of the site is an impOTlnnt factor in deciding the dmici!, 
A sitt having a circular crescent shape, or having llmx- or five or xix 
cotntTs is to be tjhooed. That site rdso is eondeitmwl whirh resembles 
a trident in shape or a dove, or tf it faci?s a comer, Evidenilj- the con¬ 
demnation of such sites is liom out of ivdl-dcveloped ta£ti':s. What 
pleases the eye is always gootl and what does not pU^ixe (he eye is always 
had. Tliis principle k accepted by our architects and forms the deciding 
tactnr m all matters of doubt. 

nic nature of the gurface of the sih^ is still another detemiiiimg 
factor, Wlim tfa' snrfaci' of tJic site IwiIk like a fish, or die Ixicfc of an 
elephant, or the brad of a it is not to V chosen. Again the rise 
and dtp of the surface constitute another basis far the choice of the site 
As a matter of fact, dm constitutes the most important basis, llie roost 
general nde regarding this is the preference shown far such sites im have 
a norihwarH or an eastward slope. Sitc^ sloping in direcHons other than 
these, as ivdl as those dipping into or rbing towuids the cenire, are to 
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This (on^j 

gC-tFiiW. g«j^*-vu*t, ail*! *^'!f.XTU'to te(:oi«i<ltrL'J in clioosing a sitt- 

Ajiothvr w.-conto in partienliix prts of it. 

is th* prvsenw <ir alpnce «t ^ (Fiens BenRalmisisl in liw 

Bdhuta Itiiiica) in 11 k 

(I'icns Cilnincriilii) anti ^ (Alslonia Sdiolaris) 

in ih. north an*! f^ TL. 

lufectnriaj in the wtait. V" uwsift^' iU inck to tin: t’oou- 

iTCis in pkct» tithL'T have /«««>« tArtocanm^ 

IJiUite tliL-renf. 11 piirtieukrty fc , . ^ | th o 3 « arv •'itcdk-nt 

Inlcsrifolk) anti Mvriksha be allovvisl to stand 

cvfcrvwht-rc, Iris,^ pledging - . ^.IuhiUI be ent down. 

Ui llK whok ...nnd practiraS advice 

Reganiing the cxistenee .1 where dicy should 

« Biven. I» .hu tb,- o,vay ton -U., bo^ 

stuntl uivjiy front the hoiibc. ^ ^satisfy this L^otnhtiou 

Iwke their own height, “^ I This is ni eraiiu-rdly 

mutrt be e«l Uotvit even d jt J ^memhen-d thal Kerala is 

practical advice, jxirticukrly ^ . s^mlh-we^i and Ihv north-e^l 
eitixwed to the full force o ^ the nature of the trt^iA to Iw 

monsoons. The second p,„,rally dividr-d into Um 

allowed to stand in the a*-, . 'ii., woody, cNtenially wt’Ody, a/ 

catesoto according as •'■‘Y,"" .bn |„„ 5 c~s..bi«. of 

wt>odv and not wotidy at ‘\\. i/ivi'n--miist k’ t'f the first kind, the 
.,«,n» b. to nrlc already 1 and rtn- Unidsiil! inrlto 

second kirni innsl be ncal shonkl be (nnnd trowherc m l ic 

beyond it. Tim to plantains, JoU issmmes. wrfiri 

compound chosen ®»._ ij<stcl-cr«tpcis are everywhere 

(Jasminum rubesceiis), chumpaka and bek V- 

jutspicioua. . ^ already nii'ntioiied. is oiil; ^ 

The presen*;c of trees, as (mother lonvention 

sneondst,^ (actor b, llm drtcm..n sl.orr 

w-onld have it that if ih^ro art _ ^ ^ ^ jp cut down, 

ir. nndesirahlc parts of to 'r|;"“!;^^,‘'t to nstnrc- of dm soil, toch 
A more important dctermini p tlensity. cobiir. tiiste and 

Ls to he c=rarniiied from the pond of view 
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aiiiiU. A soU that h rich and dense b generally twld to hv mi esccdkui 
unc lof a dwelling-house. Tins di-nsJly b to bt determined by dig^ii« 
a pit, and if Uje eartJi dug out ts put back and it fdls the pit, it » 
«jadA>«wa (raiddlmg}, but if it is more, it is uiUxma (besg. and if it dote 
iioi 111], it is adhanta (worst), WlicU a site lias thus been chosen vmIIi 
refcrance to its dciisiiy, li is to be assigned to difterent rmstes, us based 
upon tlie taste and colour and smell. A soil which is white iii irotour b 
good for Brahmins, red »«! for Kshatrii^as, yellow soil for Vaisyas. ami 
dark soil lor Sudras. Similariy. a soil whiib smells of ghee b gowl for 
Brahnuu^. ot blood, lor Kshairiyas; of foorl, for Vabyas and of liquor, 
for Sildras. Again a sweel soil b prescribed for Jir^iins, astringent lot 
Ksbatriyas, hitter for VaiSyas, and pungent lor Sudras, This preference 
js based upon the associations of the caste. 

So far the site lias been considered fmm the external point of view; 
the contents of the soil are no less tmjwitani in determining its acceptance, 
if the site teveab, when bniken by a plough, the presume of ashes, 
charcoal, husks, Iwues and hair, ant-hills and uitcmHl tavitics, warms 
and other forms uf life, it is to be shunned. Herein we see a taboo tom 
the practical point of view eonnected no doubt with unlucky associaliotis. 
Ashes, charcoal, bones, etc,, indicate thal it is u ruined site, it it be not 
a cemetery, and neither would Ite acceptable ii site for u dwell lug- 
house, TTie presence of undeigionnd life and cavities also indicates lui 
sense oi safety. And haice these siu^s art? no !«? shuuued. 

In the light of tlu^ and othiT ronditiona, a site is to Uc cliosen. That 
forms an excellent rite which abounds in trees rich with fruits anil flowers 
and juice, which is even or dipping eastwards, is sticky to touch, m finn 
when stniadod and is neither vm' hot nor very cold. Arotbor csBenlial 
cnndidnn is that it must be rich in water, and should preferably have a 
flowing water-cimnnel aroiiiul ft. Where these featnrts^ are al«irnt, the 
site is adhamn, and where these are foimd mixed, up, it is madkyama- 
Apart from this, a ^neral condition is laid down regarding the aceej’ta* 
bility of site: The site chose^n innat ensure pure air and pure water and 
be pleasing to the eyro: this, be it noticed, is the most impottant dc-riding 
factor in the choice of a site. 

A-s a matter of fact it is only very seldom that we romc acioss an 
ideal or uttama site, one which satisfies all Ihc conditions laid doiim. 
Generally sites have mixed characteristics. In such ca-scs the accepta¬ 
bility or otherwise is to be determined liy conducting the following 
experiment: hlake a pit a fool and a half in dimension and place Ihere 
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A pot fiUtid with paddy. Oa dre tap of the pol, place a pun filled widi 
ghee with tour lighted wichs in tour diilereiii colours, white, red, ydlow 
dark, each iaciiig a caniiiial point beginniug witli tiie east. Allow 
the wkbs to bom tor forty-eight miniiles. li at the end ol the period 
all the wicks are burning, the site is good tor all castas, and if .ill arc 
gone out, it is good for none. If some wicks are buming. the site may 
be assigned according to the cutonr: if the while wick is burning, it 
may Iw: uasiginrd lo Bralnnins; il r«l, to Kshalriyas, and so on. Ihetc 
is still another cjcperitnenl laid down and that is to fill the pi1 with water 
and put there some llowere of the dram (prokibly Lencas Ltnifolfa) 
plant. If tile tlDWcrs lloat about clockwise, it is gwd for all castes; if 
anti-clockwise, for none, 11 Uiey halt against the sides half way, they 
are auspicious, but if they reach die cornets, they arc utanspicious. 

The jutionak of this expennienl is not easy ta escplain. The most 
that these experiments may prove is the stiengt!) and kind of the iiiitkr- 
groand gases that may la- coming forth when the pit is first dug, if intlecd 
sucli a thing is existing. Bat it passes onc^S cotiiprehetision hovy a site 
can be goiaj tor one casta, if it is had tor another. EvjdGntly it is failli, 
pure and simple. Wc leave ouTsplves to be gnided by chance. 

Tin- site having thus been determined with mforence to tiie conchtioiis 
set fortli above* the next step ts ita pmjjer orientation. The traditional 
method adopted even now ts as frtllows; I.evei in the* centre of tlie site 
an area four cobite square and right at its centre fix a |ieg, calli^ 
gnomon. 12 (iiigofijj: (i.c, g inches) long. With the gnomon as the cernm* 

and with a mdius double its height, describe 
a circle by means of a cord, llien at a fixwl 
time on on .'luspiciotis morning when the sun 
is in the northern horizon, miike a mark on 
the circnmfcreuce when the shadowr of the 
* sun cute it on tlie wx-stem side. Similarly, 
in the evening, at so many hours befoiv sun¬ 
set as it was after sunrise in the morning, 
make a mark on the drctiinference on the 
cast when the shadow cuts it. At the same 
time the next morning also make a mark on 
the west. Divide the distance lM*lweeii the two marks into three parts 
and move the western first point further up by one part. Join this m w 
point on the west vvith the point already marki.-d on the east. This line 
gives the due easi-west line, f.el these points be W and E. With E and 
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W as cctitttrs aJid with a radius rnorr than IkiU A'th' draw two drclcs 
jiitereecujijg <adi oiiier, say at X norUi ol tiiv liiji- and at S suuUi of the 
liiic. Join ;V and 5 , inlrrsecting £)!' nt O. 1 -Voduco (JS oml OX to OS' 

and IfiV' so as to make OX* and OS" equal 
Id OE and OlV. With Lbc four cardinal 
|xiiiits thus obtaiueil^ £, S', If and ^V', 
cunstnu’l a square. Eularjgc this square so 
as to occupy tlu; whole site. Now in the 
r square dius coustniciL'd, there arc two lines 
X'S' atidi if£ which tiinitU thi* square (Oh> 
four plots, callud Ihc Yamyasatm and the 
Brdhttty^i-sulra respectively, and the pliits 
are failed, beguming with tiu! N''E 
manttshya-kfiain^it, agtii-kkanda, airrili- 
khanda and asura kbauda. Of liit'se four plots, the and third are 
excellent silts for ])ulting np tlwclUng-lwusi's. If the site happiMis lo be 
very big. then once ^ain divide ihe fmsi or third kbanda into four, and 
of ^Dse choose the airriti-khanda of tiiv tnaitu^hya-kbandn, or race Ofrsfl. 
Tills gives IIS the approximate site in tlrt cotiqNinnd chosen. The accept- 
a nee of this convent ton titid strict ndhcrcncc to it luive tiail a very 
beneficent infliience in that it saved Kerala from the stn'et hou.se!S so 
common elsewhere in India. 

Having thus fixed up the particular spot for the huirding in the 
diosen site, the next item is the vitblninydsa (fixing of rTrcmfBi. Constnu t 
a sqitart' in i) and then divide it again into three hundred and twenly- 
foiir pieces. This wUt give nine rings one .iround the otftur, and lhi»'! 
Ix'ginntiig from ihc oxtumal one are called 
PaUicha, Daivu. VaiiSravoJta, Yama. Naga, 

Jala. Agnl, (•atie& and Brohma. Of thi^e 
the house proper must not come witliiii the 
Poixieha, Xiiga tutd Agiii vlthU. [Tnlt:ss 
the compound ehostm happens IoImt excml- 
ingly spacious, it mil be pmcticaHy Tnipos- 
sibte to accommodate die house in these 
particular cTmiiits. Hence in aLlital pnctiix- 
X convention is accepted tliat it is 1>ad only 
if die house stands votirely in thi* bad 
circuits. To gain the required size and to the had r-fft^Ls the 

house- is made to begin iti an ausfjiclous difult and pus along an inaus- 
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picious dTX:mt. Still another cattventiun nccepled is tbis>: tin; eansitkia- 
tioji of circuits lurtd not be made if tfic site is smalU that is, liss than 
sevcjity-lwo mbits in extent, 

Tuo more considemtions have to be noted before the foundations 
for the building are bid, and they are the avoidance of »tarenas juid 
which are accepted every^vhere. The actual site whuiv 
the buiidhig is tostaud liaviiig been seiik'd, It is to be divided into eighty- 

one plttbi or W'hich will then have 

tell lines nmriing north and stiiith anti ten 
cast uiid wrat which are tailed sutros 
('* tlircads *’), Theu draw the two diag¬ 
onals and on either side of these draw two 
uiort' dbgonal lines, one parsing through six 
padas and tht; second through three padan. 
Thus there will be ten lints passing diago¬ 
nally and these are called ("roptis"), 
\Vlicn all thf jM/rfl-s and t&f)us an? drawn, 
there will he one hundred mar writs, t.r. 
points where sutrm and r’ajfm or siiiras tlieinsclves cross each other. 
Now with reference to these lUiirwiitt, the general nilc bid down is thru 
w'alk niici pillars and pibstera. ahoiiid not l>e on thcfie. And lastly, Ihr 
central ^iifTu.'t and central diagonals should not run iigniniJt the cenlral 
siiiras of the main w'ings and the ilLigonals of the corner wings. In a 
square tills cannot lie avoided, awl so anolhcr conventiou Is accepted and 
that is to give these ati e.xk'tisiori in lerigih hy eleven, nine, seven and 
five trwgfibs. Thus the actual fountbtirins .tri; to lit* bid with reference 
t€> the vtihi&, marmas and stitrax. 

It will !io seen from the altove Utat there are mnnerous conventions 
bid down in Kerala with r»;ferenci' to the si'lcction nf a site for Iniilding 
.1 dwelling-htJtwe, Such conventions e.visl also as regards the other items 
of work. A detailed study of these in comiiimson with what obtains in 
otlwr parts will prove an interesthig subiec.t of study for students engaged 
in the sch'iirc of .trchitctiiiro. 






























INDIAN SCLTLPTITRE 


Of all bnmcbc? <jf Indian Art, nont* is « dlflirtilt lo imiifistaiid 
ami so difljcult to sympathiKo with, tis tlie srhoob ol old Indbn SctUj>’ 
tiiftf, Thoir Grange lonns, ihinr pccniiar thomes, and thdrsptcki means 
and methods of exprcssdnn chajacteriw (betn its a utikpto and distinctive 
buguage of plastic Ibuitght, Imving vm’ little in coiiitnoii wtih any 
schools of Sculpture in the West. Thetr peculiar conceptions and repel- 
It'jil fonns are so remote from our niodoni conceptions oi things that it 
has long delayed their appreciatiou in Iitirtipi*: hut thanks t» the 
u'idenlng of the artistk in the West, tho ait of the Indian iiculplffr 

Itus now won its votark^ in Kitrope, it ml artists and conrioissciiTs havn 
recently turned their admiring gate to Indian Sculpture^ and begun to 
apprcciote its quality', os a new form of plastk expressicni and ns the 
most chatacteriatic phase o1 Indian Art. It k impossible to roiivcy 
within the compass of a singlr essay anything like an adequate, or 
Rccurefe idea of its various pEiases. Ant! If I am itnalile to givi; 
worthy presentation of a very Targe subject in all ils variwl aspects. 1 
can only offer vlie ajxtbgies of an unworthy eg post lor. 

As lias been rfinarkcd above, the memt duttacturistic phase, or form 
cil Indtan Art Is a piece of scwIpUue, or more strictly speaking, an iinagc, 
or an lean. Bui the origin and development of the art of thi- sculptor 
arises in India from conditions and oecessities rmtie fUfF*»re«t fmm thD<u- 
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Being, the Bruhniii, or r.4a, Ihe alt-jwrvjiding l^riuciple, i-aonot lie con¬ 
ceived as An iiTiAi^t conditioned hy form, or space; in utlier uiirds* tbere 
can be no reprcstintation^ picture, or idol of the Divuiity. To these 
imcompromising aniconk conceptions, post-Vedic specnlatloos introduced 
certAirt conettssiom, or compromising ideas. If the Divinity cntild not 
Iht picliiml, or vistialized in a finite form* rettain aspects of It eotild fie 
sj'nibolizcd and made Hcccsiblt: or coinprE;hcfisihk!. for the but-lit of 
the WQtsliippt'r. tile satUtAha or uf)iisaka. “ Siidttakdttath hitiirtbaya 
ftrahmano riipakalpaitath ” (,s. for tJie benefit of tiie worshipjier, the 
great Immaiicnt Being condescends to asstitne an imaginative form, 
it is clearly understood that this symbol {pratika} or image {praltTnA) 
is nut tile Divinity Itself, but a suggestion, to die finite humaii mind, of a 
friginciit of the Infinite Being, It is a mi-rc aid, an insinimeni, a sSdhntta 
for the attainment of yogi? or imion witii Ibe Divinity, ,^nd it Ls ttxpressiy 
laid down that the worshipper who considers the Divinitj’ as < 1 . mem piece 
of stone or a piece of \so^ in vetiich an aspect of tlie Dmnity is siig- 
gested. B doomed I 0 fierditioti. Even in Ihe sciilplors’ handiwiks—the 
Silpa-idstra$ of die sibapatis, the fundamental metnph^'siral conceptif>tt& 
and the basic ps^'chofog],' of images am not lost sight of. Dnc teat liegitis 
by enunciating the three aspects of the great Divinity conw-ived, firsdy, 
as I^a, die alhpervaduig Piinctple immanent in all the endless r^rioty of 
the phenomennJ world; secondly, as tthhkah. the formless non-immaiicni 
Brahma: nnd thirdly, as iakala. or imaginative forms, or images. Mow 
these images or imaginative forms of g«Ls and goddesses are nut die 
result of caprice or individnnl fancy of the image-maker or sculptor, hitt 
are such forms as gifted persons, seers, prophets, or rishis have visual)7,cd 
in die course of their search after the Divinih'; they have set doum the 
plastic conception in appropriate verbal pictures, called the dhydHa- 
tnanlras, or contemplative veiscs. by rneans of which the f(>?7ns ran b* 
called lip, cointeivefl, or invoked. And the funchon of the {mage-maker 
or sculptor is to traii^ate, accurately, in terms of a plasdc form the idea 
convwed by die iconographer. The integrity of (ho original conception 
must he jealniisly adhered to, as no devtatinn from the odginaj form as 
visua]{7,c;d by the seer can be |>ennlttfd. And in order to sficnm this 
acruracy and fidelity' to fho original vistiallxaHon, the dbydna-ntanira.^ or 
contemplative verses are accompanied by interpretative patterns or out- 
lines known as the iakslianas, on which are based the Canons of Propor¬ 
tions setting out the dispositions of the various timlis, or gestures of each 
image. Tliere b. Ihetvforc, no room for the individual artfel to introditce 
11—68 
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uiudviitiuu, ur udj'inn] Ideas, (ie is iti (act itn illustratoT nr inter- 
prt'Ccr in sbjine, wwU, pt mutalj a Itirni s'isualiizcd or iinu^t'd by a sccf, 
prophet, or sdit/wAn. And the success or otherwise ot his tuiictiou us 
un urtist wiU Ik: ]iid|<cd llte arttuuttt til Uis siuccrity aitd his cajiuoiiy 
to render, within die limits of his prescribed canon, the spirit. tUt> psychol¬ 
ogy. the rflsa, the elemental essence which pervades the conception ol 
tlir. image. Ht must, therefore, identify himselt completely with tlic 
[mint of view of the sAti/ifiAir, the w(l^3hipp^*^ hhiiself. And in order 
that the artist may Ih; .tble to absorb himsell and br completely inunetsed 
in bis theme, the subject-matter that he is called upon to carve, chisel 
or east, lit- is on joined in iht Agni (cb. 43). to fast and 10 perform 

ceriain pnrtlicatory riluals, ,and on the night Ik- fore undertaking a given 
work, to inakc the followiitg prayer; *' U llwu Lord of all gods, tearh 
me in dreams how to carry out all the work I have in my mind." Tim 
nearest iinaJogue hi Westent Art is funiisbetl by Hh* prarlue ol Ihu groat 
rmneh S('U]pt<ir Aiigusli* Kudin who was rmdited with thi^ habit of 
tiiideiiJikirvg i^a/tces in order tu invoke and got into tlu' spirit of liis 
subject. It is only when thu Tncntal im;igo bus siifliciently defined itsi'lf 
with adocjiicile energy, that a. painter or a st'ulplor is qualified to begin 
bis task of realizing his tJreams in visual fonna. brom the worshipper's 
[joint of view thr- itsi'fulnfM, or the success of the image dtqiends on its 
quality, nr of evoking the religious ecstasy, tiic dosirwl union, 

ypgfl. or .tuwmrf/ji, the identification of the worshipper wJili liis isftla-ifci/afii 
or chosen deity. The usefulness of Ihr ituitnitnenl is the Fitness of tlii* 
means for the end, the most rfficient performuncr of its apfrotpriule 
functkin. In Ihis sense, the most useful is the most beautiful, hor the 
particular image which tlie w'orshipper requires for his p.irticiilar.sarf/taaa, 
the realization or fnltilmcnt of bis aim. may h« an attractive form of the 
Divinity, or a repellent aspect of It. It may be sUfftAka, a giaeioiis form 
of the or /douniAa, a terrible conception ot It. For. accord¬ 

ing to tndion ideas. " creation, picscrvatioii and dcstniction arc t't]Ually 
the function of itu- Divinity, His imnge inuy bi' now lira utt fill, iioiv 
Icmblc, blit is always snffusis] with Ibui ^dkility or tiving quality which 
tr.iiiscends all limltt'd conctrptions of lieaiity and tigliocss." As Dr.: Hahin- 
dranatb Tagore has put it. “ Its beauty lias a quality which overwhelms 
and submerges all the beauty of created beings/’ 

From this point of view, Indian Art cannot be expected to seek 
attractive forms for fts own sake: its bcairty is the resultant of a sincere 
and intuitive attempt to suggest or mtini.atc itic Divinity. The quality, 
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or ixyaiity of Indian religious Art is theiesulfant, or ioevitable bye-prodtict 
of a spiriliwl iutjercouisu-Hiot a conscious attcmjjt to create attractive 
forms. Ltl us e};uimrtc this point of vii'W hy iUusirtitiiig two different 
aspects of tbe same Divinity. 

Take for iiisiancc an iJiiageof Vishnu (Fig- i) in a slatU wjlJi the 
various ibnbs symmetrically disposed. In this llexion ot fthat is known as 
thf samabiianga pose—an attitude prescribed lor llu' rioss of itiUiges h a 
ofrti^ose, wc have a prtsenLition of the grutimis aspid of I lie god. ^ 
111 lire famous panel (hig. 2 ) of the Death of Hiniiiyaka^ipu (Eliirfi 
ravel wr- have also the picture of the same deity in its di.'stniclivc moi>d. 
The god bt very {xiwerfnlly coneviveti in an extremely dramatic pose—in 
the act of killing tJiD demmi-kiiig Hiranyaka^ipii. \\V have hert- a suhlinit.' 
prcsentaiion of the bkaydnuku r<iia, thfc einoh'oii of terror— hi'a\t dtnis 
rhornhtt: or ' beauty in the terrible.' in the shapes and forms of honor. 

lly a runiiewhat e-xaggeraled attcuilitm paid to a phase of tircek and 
Greco-Koman stulphires, !i pojnilar ml-^ioncepUori liad grown np, to die 
ciTect that nothing but the merely pb>TiicaJ nr sensiicHu; ijspccb of In-aulyr 
ilhistnilcd in Ihe types of Venus. Apollo. Eros and their armlogut's, can 
lie an appropriate stibjed for tht art of the sculptor. The bhayatiaka 
and the vJhhntstt rasa. Ihr spirit of terror and horror, Itave ahn ckimiKil 
(iiierpretcrs in Western Art. At the risk of a little digression we canjiot 
n^Lst the temptation of iilhidlng to a fc'w exampli-s: 

One of the tnost interesting exiuiples is furnished by iMichacI Angelo’a 
famotUH study of the *' Fall of the RcImI Angufe " for a fresco hi 
tlK Sisline ('ha^x-l. The nrpelleiit coiireptitm rif the face acrpiirvs ib 
U-auty ur by an expression of the sense i>f horror arou&'d by the 
wrath, the vengeance of God. ll has, indeed, no " beauty " understood 
in a narrower sefisic. for it is not i'asy or pleasant to took al,* it has 
no " sense-pleasure **; all tin* same it has an aesthetic niialily of its own, 
iiol only as a skilful presentaKon or realization of a feiding of horror, 
blit nlsiJ ns a siiggestioii of a differeut order or categoiy of beamy—having 
a “ difference in iacHi$g~imptirt from Ihose implicit in Ihi* pleafi.'inrer types 
of beauty.“ 

Similarly, a modern sculptor has atteiniited to render a someiA'bat 
repellent .’oticepfion of the idi^ of the desfnictive energy of Mature in 
the svmbolbcd form of the Spirit of the Storm, la by Rodin, 

]( will iiasilv rw'all the idea underlying the conception of the ^'edir god 
Rudra, the Roarer, the god of storms, earthquakes, .and fires, to whom 
some of the V'edic hymns are addressed. 
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" Praise be to Him> the Famous, the Migbt5^ that slab's like 4 dread 
beast. 0 Rudra, l>eing pmised be gracious to the singer. Ixt Iby 
missiles Jay low another tliaii us ” n- 53. n)- 

For the Indian Kanistthha ! Fig, 3), num^linn incarnation of Visht,m, 
w have a vc»y clrieie parallel tn the Egyptian conceptiott oi Sltekinet 
(Fig. Those v?ho an? obse^d with the idea that zoomorphk ccai- 
ceptions aiT impossible (if anistic repr(!sentaitiani have a formidable task 
1(1 explain Jiwoy the magtiihr.cnt dignity, the peculiar atmosphere that such 
images call up, mid the manner in which they uplift ns to a world far 
away from ovir little earth and make us gasp for breath. It is one thing 
to say diat 1 have no need fur sneh conceptions, and quite onoihxT to 
sugge-si that the idea of such themes has not J»c(;n artistically renden'd. or, 
in othtT words, to suggest that the subj(%t-matter itself takes it out oi ihf 
limits of iirtistk Tepresentatiou. Fortunately, in the rcvisi'd sthemfis o( 
European (esthetics, it has been TOccnily rt^ognjjUTd that the subject- 
matter of a work of Art has nothing to do with its quality'' or beauty as .1 
work of Art, It lias to be judged from its own intrinsic ment, implicit 
in the work itself and the manner of its treahwmt. 

Turning lo an image of Vi^u again for a moment (Fig. 5)* we have 
to ask if the undcrlyiug cono^ption of Ifie image has Jiecii actepuilely 
itidkaUsd in this plastic scheme. It fe no criticism of the quality of this 
piece of sculptttre to assert that it does not convey to me iJic same rasa, 
the same ccsihetic feeling which T derive from a contemplation of the Civek 
god Apollo, whfi represc-nts the Gitjck idea of a g<Kl ei?alhi!d in lenns of .1 
healthy hunnian body, Tlic Greek (Conception of life for ever uiFcnm- 
scribed the Greek sculptor's conception of form, and (.-onftned Ids vision 
of gods to a perfectly developed healthy htinjan Iwly. Tlit ■' 
htimatitdes" of the Gr(?ek Olympus—those ftru'ly fiandktl *' fle-sh- 
forms " ace not in any real senM teligious conceptiniis, nr an intimation 
of tlm Divinity: they arc but grand and beautifut men. For Greek 
Sculpttire wr-a.«5. after aU, dm finest expression of Giwk life—a sensuous 
open-air, well-ordered life, largely spent between the gymnasium anti 
tho temple. It is a significant fact that it is stih a matter of dispute 
whcvthiw one of the most famous statues of the early fifth century the 
Clwiseul Gotiffier Apollo, mpmsents a god or an athlete. Such a tvptettJ 
or normal human fonn is !u fact the logical expit-ssion of oudiTOpijmor- 
phism in its most literal seiis^^die making of gods after man's image. 

In India, the Divmity has tu^n pictured in terms of a superhuman 
type, such as we sixJ in the image of a seated Viatqm (Fig, 5). It is 
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impossiblii to ctuifuse tlie conception ivith the avonige type of hnnmii 
aiuitoiny, Tlie subjective coiicoptUnis of Indian images could hardly be 
represented in terms of a phj'sically perfect healthy human Ixjdy- It 
could only be symboliied tti an ideal type and by forms not strictly*' hi 
accordance ss-ifh known physiological laws, but mtlier by forms which 
tninscend the Umits of oidiuary' luinmn anatomy. 

ITie Indian sculptor had, therefon:, to devise certain artistic con* 
ventions and a special system of anatomy for Ihe purpose of suggesting 
and infimatitJg ’* sometiiing beyond the fonns of created beings." He 
had set himself ” to cieale beyond Inuiself/' os Nleizcdie puts it, to 
suggest and evolve the type of the supcrntati. f)jie i>f the first of Ihcso 
conventions is ^thc adoption of a speciul scale of projKirlions known as 
ihe '* 'I'en-bead " measure, the dasutalam. for the height of the image 
of a god. The whole Ixjdy is divided into ten parts or sections, each 
of which is cqiiivakitt to the unit of the size of die head, both Poly- 
cleitos an<i Virtmvius, the Greek and Roman authors of tlie Canons 
of Proiwitions, adopt die law of " Eight heads '*—tlie normal human 
stuudand—as the Ixisis of their sy^steiu of proportions, while die Indian 
sculptor adopts for his tmages~the daiatdla, or the len-hoad “ 
measure; that is to say, he devises and adopts for intages proportions 
which are above the ordinary' human standard. 

In the second place, he proctM'ds lo suppress, as we sec in the images 
of Najaraja (Fig. b), all analotniciil details, particularly at die joints of 
the tx«ly'. The sculptor's texts .'icitually enjoin that the hunds uiid feet 
should bt: witliDUt veins and the bones of WTists and ankles should not be 
sliown. The wrist does not Show any indication of the joinine nf dii‘ bones 
tmdemeath. It Is rendered in a lieautJfuI curve, the sweet lin<^ of which 
arc echoed and emphasuw^d by the curve-lines of the oninyu. the writ^Uets 
and bangles. In fact alt the anatomical dotaih; are absalutcly 
and eliminated- By the eluninafinn of these features n smooth, tapering 
and rounded form is arrived at, which gives an abstract genmIiziCTi 
anatomy that is far removed from the average hnmun standard, sug¬ 
gesting the spintiKility and abstraction of a supcr-terrpstTial sphere. It 
is the suggestion of a psychic super-sensuous form, a form more subtly 
conceived than human fonn ov'cr was, and invested with tin? ideal bf.-niity 
of the Divinity, 

III the image ol AvalokiteSvaxa from Nepal (Fig. 7) the attenuaud 
waist, and a gencndl^Rtion of the anatomy carried out much fiirihcr than 
was ever attempted in Greece, producing an extreme simplidty of form 
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5 UrtI txmtour, iiji; part of a deliberate intentioii to suggest a type of abstract 
spintuaJ beauty tar rcjmimf from the cujitHct of worldly passions and 
desire. 'Jliis iii achieved and symbtiliKcd, as it wrre, by a type of body 
in wliiclt there is not an oimcc ot sti{X’rHuou«i flesh anywhere, in whjclj 
the tx>iies underneath the fttash, and iJie veins have been suppn:sscd., and 
the joinisi of the limbs are not made visible, as in the rase of an ordinary 
iiiorlHl'-ihus obeying faithfully the iiijtinciions of da: lexb prescrilicd 
lor the image-niakiTS, wbicli ^rect the suppn'ssiun of tbt^ unatomical 
details: ' The joints, tin. l>oni:s and veins niust always lx: toncealed/ 

rile third dfviix' adoptetl is tlic luic of a aeries of })i.'culiar gesture^ 
or ’ ringer-1Jluys,’ tt-chnicidly known as tundras, n*a<h of some ]x^tiliat 
significance, nuts the madras in Fig. 35 are finger-play^ kjtowii as the 
kaiaka-hasta, generally tistd in depteting tiie bojtd lioldirig a h^tiis. The 
le/f hand in Fig, 0 ts llu hla-fni\iu, the hand hanging down in tejHJse, 
ttf which another form is the gajaAtasta. Unse dilferrnt tniKirds lire 
associated widi particular unaBes—in a p'lrtkitlnr mood, or gesture—and 
arc used as attributes of patticular gods or g<ujdc£ses for thi! purpose of 
idemlhuidon. 

Some of thi'Se gestuns, attitudes and rnovemetits sceju to oiir Western 
critifs HS artificial Jind iinnatumh But. devised as they were ai suggi^stivo 
of a sopf-rhiniiiin or a divine personalit>v llicy have U-t-n very jiTfijX'rly 
conceived, in a jiinniier juitagonisUc to the jxiscs and gesturea*natural U> 
mun, under thu sway of hutnaii teelings and .tetions. They have btutj 
dei-nsHitl ,t.s exctuisile artifices for snggiisting, .ts it were, a rclim-ment of 
extcrtiiil anion ci«»rres;iouding to a refineruent of feeling. 

When an Indian divine image holds iu its luidil a Iridcut, it does 
not grip the weapon clumsily as Ihe Greek ZeiLs from Hirngury. pbecd 
side by side in niir tlln3trirtii.m (Fig, 8 St ijt). bn1 it pbyfullv ptiLms the ^auka 
iKlwt'cn its two fingeis, the trtlier lingers hanging out in' a gracebd angle, 
Snmp of thtssc ge^nres. opjiFt m»m their signiricunte nr symlmfisin. are 
wonderfully a.rikiihitt: witli a grace and tendtinic&s which aat truly 
spiritual and noii-luimarj. Tins*' movemcniA have benn ibararmri.stieallv 
called liy Snkrflchiiyjms «fiifvn-kny4 or divint; actions, tint! tliey must Ik; 
distinguLdied in their conventions from the movemuhts nnd g^iirt-s nf 
onliriary hmuuu beirigs. For it is by means nf du-w depnrbires and 
variationB from natural poses that thi‘ imn-humati form could ]M>s.snily 
Ih* rendered in terms of the human shape. ” nie- more human in ejfpre^ 
&iou, the less does Indian sculpture approfich its own fwrfeclion ” So 
ga^tly to thw itnagiuaty tyjK? iudueiited the conception of the sculptor 
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tUaL oven Jti oasvs of rvpresortfulkiii of fpnii& oUior Umn Uiiago& of god«(r 
ho mtcon^oitisly adttpts ihbi goncialut'c] attd afistmct fonn of anatomyj 
which bespeaks a slondor ologanco and a Bpjritnal jjrace. 

1 do not know of a better oxampk* of thL^ than (lie scries of warrior 
typor^ j hig. 10} dopieted on liio of tfte u]d PidJatempitis at Seven 

f^agCKtas (Halialmlipurant). Xolo the broad, deep shotildors and 
the narniw contracted abdomen, almostl recalling the wasp-wa ifitiort 
figures of old Clretan frescos. These atfilotu; hirins arc not dudved frott; 
the inoiiels at the g^''imiasituii, or hr^rmived from the types rif players on 
the footbufl grt'jiind* they related In and derivird Irom the patterns 
of the hidhm gods, and easily recall ij'pe-s retrordccl in sucTi tjcauiHuI 
figures lit gods as the Kdla-mthhara form of in the BrihadfSvaru 
tf-mplc (Fig* ix). It is difficult lr>»»y whetlK-r the l>u<iuty of iht* iMjiet ti- 
tion is di!n\«od from its exfiutstU'ly balanced jkisc, with its four hands in 
fine eiiuilibriuiQ, its aublly inorii lhd anatomy, or the iuwaidly conceived 
eratioTis eitpression of the face, which is alwortitd within itself, wholly 
unrelated to or moved by any expression ot angiT. hatred, or snirrow; 
for although by the gentle movement «f the left foot the god kills as he 
tramples on the little demon, the symbol ol time or death, he does so 
wiih a dctadinicjit and absimcc of emotion wlikh wondirrfully suggests 
a 'icnsc of power,, wit hunt any sitadow of a sense of vnlgarily nr Imdaiity. 
ITie demon of death dits at the gentle ptessun^ of his toe, Avilhont any 
effort or striving, as if in olicdience to some immutahle law, rather than by 
any eonscious exercise of any physical powers. The hdlo'sumhara aspect 
of Siva represents a tUmasiha or tiTrible plnise of the grirat giid. Bnl 
almost in terms of the same i.tnntomical phras<x>logj', a sentiment of 
peaceful inward semhity'i a iflijki m^ii, is expressed in tiie jxntmii of SoLnl 
Simdaramfirtl, pictured in n tuomcnl of supremo exaitatiun. The tyiie 
is figort'd vvilh tin: same broiid chest and thin waist. Tlie rmger-ptu}^ 
an- iKRM.'tl in nerv'fius senaitive gestures, titiiler tin: sway of a spiritual 
emotion. 

Vci it is not by the use of a eimventicinal anatomy, a tliin-waistci] 
fr.inu-' or I'xqihsitely [josi-ii figures, that the Indian sculptor attains his 
consummulinii He is as h.ijipy in expic^mg spiritual values through 
his llun-waiskd figures as through iliose with tlitek waist and stout pro* 
[mrtionsH In the magnificwdly t oru dvod figiin,*. say, of a gorn, a fishi, an 
old Aryan sage, the spirituality of Ihi- expression Is not a bit discoimted hy 
the use of a body characteriifd by an .‘duitist FaUtnihan waist. Tlie 
ga/.<- of the saint is fixed inward and the mas.siv<> dignity of the whole 
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body emphasizes the ubsoluh. itntnohility of the soul witlim, tti which uli 
manner o[ nstlesfutess sinks and dies in sleep <Fig. la)* 

It is impossible lo lender in more rctalisNc tatms a truer picture of an 
inner spirit^ rciilizatioii, a stale of samadUi. a ituitsriottsnt^ of identity 
with ihtt Dirini^—^wbiclt can never Ikt dt'senix'd in words, and whkli 
b only hinted al in tin- ytyga-iHsiraSt 

In Uiu t>ot 4 ie||icd god Kiivetu, the knia&odura (I*ig. 13), a somewbai 
similar ij’pc of anatomy is adopted to convey a Iwaiity of fonu and pose of 
remarkable dnuni and lUgnity. In this figure all the limlis lidatjcc and 
liarmonize in a Siditttnc of plastic cotiiposjtjan which has a logic entirdv 
of its own. A snhtlc sensfr of restniint and a skUItiL welding of tin* diflfcrenl 
[dasde: values of [he limbs keep Qn* artbt from stepping into I he abyss 
of the griot(!sc|uc, or tin: qungmirr of the tudirrous. 

Tim same stmee n[ eJttjuisitrly dignified utterance pervadts the con¬ 
ception ami exL-cution nf a singularly fine iinago of Brtdnim (ICaracIu 
Museum), the symbol of creative energy in Hiiirln mythology (f*ig. 14). 
The treatment of the drapery b Tcduced to a intnimum iiidicalion, and the 
suppression of all irrelevant tiefuils prodnees a soft, supple and rounded 
form, which b beautihilly capfx'd by the skilfully pobed lu^ttls that by 
a marvellous use of thc^mattol locks ap]x:ar to Im organically tfl.iti<d 
to one another, without any suggestion of the gmicsqiie. The thme 
leads sit on thu shotikier^ any sense of abnomialitv, being 

artKlicalJy strung together in a happy and hanuonictis unily. 

The same sxnse of logical unity has meuived a mor*- accomplbhcd 
cxwiiimn in a hiitr image of Briihma (Fig, 15) of the Southern Indian 
School, coming from one of the CJiola temples of the tenth or ehrventh 
ccninry'. It ts a seated image of the god. very ddicatf^y inodvlleil and 
sciKitivdy posed. The pi^rfcct chiiielliiig of the front face, of oval shai«r, 
with a sharp nose and heavy tmderlip, ver>-skilfully echwd and eniphas- 
ired by the two other lie%ds. expreas a profound mmkl of meditation with 
w^nderM artistry .md power, Tim right leg hangs down hi a pbsu that 
p aces he foot at a point which furnishes an artbtir device lo indicate the 
phimir-lme of the lirahtM-suira, ilm vertical axis nintiing thr iigh the 
centre of Uie composhujo, with mfennee to which the Ihnbs tlw* other 
ik-ments of Ihr compositinn, are skilfully n-tab^. pj,,, 

beads and the extra pair of arms help to add a subUe sense of weight and 
balance to the whole composition and bund up a sense of static eqnifh 
bnum winch v«y WpH.V translates the idea of serenity end mpos^ the 
uudcflyjng motif of the ifonographu: conception. 
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wiuallv in each of the three faces, aU of them aa* rtiin^ntativc 

of carefully differentiiited U-pes of character- If we take them om* by 
nnc, the profound stillness of this face, loudly told m the exatj^craud 
eloseiicES of the lips, haoiits us and Infccfa iis with thdr in«sas<? i>f 
mil fiids us close our own lips. If Qic spirit of the Divimly was rv-er 
mdiiced to lodge in materfal fonns. it must have maclr such moviirg stones 
its temporaTy habitation. 

If one may U- permilted to make a useful comparis^m, what a woria 
of differrnce s^trates the idea immnrtalirted in the last picture from lha 
conveyed in the head of Zc^is, the great gral of Ciicek Olympus (Fig. tBJ I 
In spilt! of the aggressive display of curling locks anti nveriJOwcTing Iwards, 
tile f onreptkm uticrly fails to convey any sense of the Divmei anti is 
emptv imd almo&t hollow in its physical and objective outlook. 

to rcfuin Iti the really Olympic heights of Indian (ilulii^phic 
Ihfnight, the plastic jnterjiretaliou of mwflrf/ii. the idea! of 
alreorption, is as inm:h a fundamental fi-aturB of Hindu as of l\uddhr 5 t 
.sculptures. Tile Ilhyani BiidtUia from java (Fig. 19) is a coinmcnfar>'m 
Slone, and a plastic parallel Lo tlie words of the /IjfifflguJ-fld’/rrti: '* h'k*^ 

imb» A lamp that fliekereth not in a windli-ss spot, is the mind m be set at 
rest'* The posfare of a pcrieirl lioclily ctiuitjobu answers and iHigtrts a 
[KfhfCt restful mental pose. Only liy strenuous effort and passkitileiiS- 
nesscan this pe;ice iind the realiratiou lhat is its end he attaintxl. Tins 
concrete crystallization of a spirilunl riiootl wiia developed into a form so 
pcrf'i t and iucvilablr that it renmins after more thm 2,000 years one 
of the most inspiring and satfsfj'bg symbols etoated by ruau. 

Hindu sculptors have ab*^ contrihutid to Tndiiin Art types corre- 
sjrontHng to the idea and the ideal embodied in the lost exumpk. 

In tile hiad nf Siva (Fig. 30l we imve a magniHccnt symbulirJitiou of 
the spirit of meditation, Siva b the great Yngi^ the ilreanicr pdr ejscelkuce 
uf tiifi Hindu Mvnliolojry, ‘ the IVaI oI Fnthomtess Silence ’ wJio loves to 
wake up after ages of dreaming and lovta to destroy all life, only to 
gi\if them a new and rejuvenat«l exblencc. He loves to decora h' his 
matted locks with skulls, for they art- the trophies of Ids victory' over 
Ufa and death, II is rare to meet within the Ixmndarits of any schools 
of Sculpture such noblf and signihennt expression nf ahstmet philosophic 
thoughts. 

On the other hand, the doctrine of bhahti or passionate love-service 
has given to Indian Sculpture a senes of exquisite fomvs of seiru-divinc 
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incamnlions in the irjuioniitrd portraits of various devotees of Siva and 
Vishnu. Wi* have aln-ady i^risidcrcd Ihe imasc of SimdaraniuTtu but 
anotiier otnl u lictier exam pit? desterves oiir study. ll is an nni dent i fled 
Saiva devour of the Soutliom Indian Schwl (l-ig. 21), ^le siipn'me 
serenity and gracWiistn^iSS of tiie fare Ut up by a mysterious smile is 
undoubtedly the gloty of the figure, The joint ]xilnis of Utc worslilpper 
slightly suggests a forward mffvemcnt in the uptttr part: of tlie iKxiy, It 
symbf'iliws. rather lliaii actually deplete, an oaKcmess to ^ch out to thv 
Dcity. This movemcint is wunewhai diseoimled and held in cht^k by the 
n‘Straint and pladditv of the face and (lu- deatlnesip and stutir quality of 
the reiKTSu of the trunk and tlie legs. %r liJi’h appear to rivet the figure on its 
lotus pedestal and stop all feelings of iiioveriU’nt. And yet tins exquisite 
lick of physical niovetnem is emphasised and contrasted by a spinhial 
pnlsalirin which appears to sliakc even' part of the Ixidy from the top of 
the matted locks to Ure finger tip<i with u niy'Sterious throb. 

This ioterpretatfon in rnatprinl form of a state midway between 
movenu'iit and txaiiquillitj', a post' of ecstiisy iind ilUiiiiiuatioTi, U one 
of the* ronsninmate plastic inveiitiruis ol the sculptors of the ^uth. 

This sense of motion in the midst of (riiuquillity—the (juality of w'hai 
31 aurice Maett^rlinck calls “ active siknee '‘—is very well illustrated in 
the bfiid of the wdl-knowTi stone image ol die Huddha (Fig, 22) from 
Samalb: A lUtle attentive gaw w'iil help one lo follow' how tlie ouiline of 
tlie face and Uiosc of die chin, nose, iind eyci all meiEe and vanisli in the 
centre iHitweeii tlie pair of tjy’ebmws- And even iho lines on the neck, as 
tht>sc of the encircling cflnlgeiice round I he head—* the halo of radiauce 
aro moving round and round, with the tmaginaiy fwinl iretween the eye* 
brows joi their centre, Hte fare is ihe picture of a silout and niotionless 
sea. in w‘hich dancing waves have diid in sleep, tin this face it is tasy 
lo notice incessant tmirks of itiLdilation to rise and fade away to sink into 
an miknown sea of Bliss. Tlie voice of the mystic syllable of citation, 
om, lifts itself mccssanliy like the mar ot the sea and melts incessantly 
into space. 

*nic nt’<m-il analogue to diis form of expression in Western Aft ts 
perhaps fiimisticd liy some of tlw sutnU and angds on tie Cathedrals of 
Fiiint^(i^^vith the chamtterislic Gothic smile, a symlwl of an mward 
spiritual realizalion. In many a iHirlniil of saints or afnctlles oii tlie 
facades of Christian Caihedrate in France, the expression of the head is 
contx^ved not in a pln'sieaJ objective smile, but in an indication ot a 
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subjective spiribuil rupture—50int;lhiiig vetj' miidi akin, though in u 
Jcaser ilt'greCj to the expression oi the faces of Hinilu iniuges of godi. 

The Bodiiisitu a— the Buddha to he iis llie Brince distiiKti to 
uttuin wtJTidnji, wilii his load of jewdlcrj” and coronel, calls for a super- 
ficLd comparison wiUt the Ap>llo slatnea of Giwte. Tiw Bodhisaavtt is 
more n god already, while the coni’,eptioTi of the («teek Deitj' is' hi 1 man 
iiiuidi too human. ' It is after all the figure of sm athlete, the presenta¬ 
tion of a human form, verj' far from the idea of u suptirhuimm being. 
The two have to be placed side by side only to im}U:ato the great gulf 
between die two conceptions and the treatment, llicir nspecrive 
psychologic^ are pcjlisi apart. One Js evidently the head of a mutii 
other oVtviotisly the head of aanperman. Tlte eltasiii between the Indian 
conception and the Greek widens wlicn the Prince aHains Bnddh^iood 
and shines in his exquisitely modelled and sensitive txxly dothed in the 
diaphanous robe of a sanny^n. as the full-fledged I^cachtT of the I.aw— 
Buddha as Guru or the Teacher of the world, a benevolent dishributor 
of the riBciav of immortality to all tlu* laa'S ol the Asiatic Continent, 

ft is tins fully develop^ figure {Ftg. 23) which fonticd the prototype 
of Buddha images in all countries of the I'ar East. This picture of a 
great Yogi was one? of tlw immurtiil gifts of the Indian sculptor to the 
artists cvf the Far East. TIib piirticular example wa» t-xcavattjd from 
the debris of a mined monastery at Sullangunge in Bengal and may be 
classed as one ot the greatest works of the late Gupta period, testifying 
In the great ^kifl of die Northern mctal-foundeni of ilie time, lor the 
figure is about 7J b;fl in height, made of cojtper cast in sections. 

If Indian sculptors have carvixl in stone and cast in metal tlidr ideal 
of the Divine, of the soint and the preacher, summarirjng the thoughts 
of gt-neratioiis and epochs in single figures and unique concs^pfiotis which 
luive reiirudncd for all rimes as su^serb mouuiuents of Indian plastic 
thought, thsdr genius has not failed to mcamate tl»e great ideal of Indian 
womanhood. For the type of IndLnn wointttiliotxJ—the image of their 
goddesses—the sculptors ver>' quickly fominlated a saiisfajctLiry aesthetic 
form, idcaliidng tin- national conception of Iwauty m very cluit<ictcristic 
conventfons. Excepting in Gothic Chrishan Art and in Italiim Painting, 
particidaTty in the Itniiaii Primitivt’s, in the Art of Europe the study of 
womanhood has inrariably centred rtnind the representation of the unde 
female form and is rarely connected with the cult of motlier-womhip 
which, iu India, is wnbodi^ in a creed that negarAs the Great Motlvcr— 
Jagaumdtd^ the " Mater Greta " of ML-dUermnean dvilizatuiii—as the 
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somr^ and pruduciir of the univen^. Closely connected with this 
muthcr-idca is the doctrine which te^rds tlic woman or Ihe ietiiak 
principle ns the iakfi, that is to say, the power and encj^ ol iheDivim^. 
Ihus Sivji is regarded as powerless without Siva~iakti—Durga, Parvati, 
KaJt, SimiUtrly, Vislijniu or iNarayn^, ilje Preserver, is helpless without 
his tcinaii! energy, T ^ akdin i l or Naray'd^ti, who symbolizes earthly pres- 
|5erity, or good fortutte. 

The sculptors art principaJly conccmcfl with Woman the Motiier, 
and Woniiin the tflakti or W'edded wile, the spiritual consort of the 
Ptitidphi, Besides llie mother and the weddid wife, W^oinuit the 
Tempitr Ls stwietunes represctited in liidiitn cbicily as apsaras 

Of courtesatis of Ute gods, and sometimes as wiyiktiSj. types of lovo- 
heioines—the objective of liuiiian passion. 

We will begin our study of the ideal tif W^omanliood as f>ortriiy<*d 
m Indian Sciiijiture with a magntficejit concepdon of Prajnapdramila 
{Fig. 24)# She is the petsonification of Transcendent V^’jsdom. She is the 
i^lcti of Adi-Buddlia. who occupies ihfi s;mie posidoD in Tilntrika Bud^ 
dhLstu as Siva in Hindu rnytJiologj'. Stu* is Nature, the ('oiiii.‘eiitratiun of 
every intL'llecUiaJ and physical power of tnnitcr, represtmted in a state of 
complete alrstraciion and pcTsoniried ns Wisdom, liy her union w 4 tli 
the acting spirit-Adi-Buddha^are jtruduced ilir Bodhisaltvas and oil 
the phenojiieoal universe. She, iJiertifore, cmresiximls 1u the faganmdtd, 
tile Ureal Mother of Hindu mytholtjgy, sometimes very naively inier- 
prt'led, as in ihe mystic songs of Koxnprasad fsen. 

In the whole array ol fndiim Sciiiplure, tlwre Ims Iiardly survived a 
finer i^rpe of Indian wonmulmod. The «pp<T part nf Imr body is un- 
clotlicd, yx’t iht-ro is not a shitdow of suggestion other than that of a loftj' 
and sublime spiritUitEit>’ which elevates ns to a higher plane of thougbL 
In pajdng his liorniige to the beauty of the coii('.eptioa, one critic was letl 
to iiharacteriw this image as llic Venus of Milo of the East, The epithet 
is somcjwhat inapphVabJe as, tteyiuid Hu- superficiat simibrily' that the 
ui>pwr jKirt of the hofty in both the figures is undniptfd, tliere can be 
traced no parallelism, either in the underlying Umuglit or iu the tn*atment 
of the rtvo concepdoiis. 

In Venus de Milo, the (ireck rmistcrpk-ce of the great apotheosis of 
physical beiiuty, there is no conception of woman t'oriceivi-d as the 
mother, or even as the wedded wife. »s the fxmnterpsirt or fEfiexioii of 
the Male Principle. Tt k instead the uonihip of the physical passion, 
hardly calculated to elevate humanity. Yet rhe face Of our BudiHiist 
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mdmn in Iter youth, no Utss eiiptivating m llie beauty and 
sercnitv oi her physical lyia;. She atttacb. Inwevcr, by n qunhty ul 
beaittv whidi is vm- rennite fmm the con^pUfui. Wie s the 

fjmltoijinient uf a Ktisat spiritual eiierj'y-wpihdl *” yoiitljitii liody, 
incarnating nnt phyTtical ehiintt. liul a spiritual poiver, the suttKe »« 

imptraiion of her mate, the great Atli-Budtllia. ^ , .1 , iu., 

Umi, ParvalJ, Gaui1> or SivTikimi, riitii'fivc!tl as the Sahti of bi\n. 
stiUtds nlmosl niccjwlv on the same footing. The tyi^ cotiCetvtri by 
Southern tndhrn sculptor^ is very tmul of fonimiiie be-aiUy, as wor¬ 
shipped and interpreted in Indian An (hg- 25 )- 1 *‘ 

imignifw-entlv Ualanct'd bv her LeuntifiiUy |xk «1 Imnds. slu* 15 Im- very 
mcamaibn of youthful i-nVfgy', and embodies a tyt»e of b«iuly i^hich can 
onlv have a spiritual signifkaru:e. She is in an attitude technically 

hinW’n as the iftktiasana, or the happy i^wc, and the finger-play in tier 
right hniul reprew-nts the sjifiita-^Arufl-mtofni* imituting the rar of a hon^ 
the gealviie which b ilu* symbol ol ft dialogue witli iiei Imskind, 

Somewhat rimiiarly posed, but differently coiweivi'd, b a little copper- 
gilt statuetlnof a Buddhist Tara whti'h comes from NctKiS (Hg- ati)- Ih! 
easy grace and ehgnnco are empharied by an extreme simplicity of treat¬ 
ment. Her cloth held in plnt e by ft iewelle-d la-lt, adheres to ihe contnur 
of her iKwly. while th(^ thin transpixrent wrapper on du- upper part is 
indicated \yy a Um- and dwa not eueundxtr the beauty of her torso. Tlie 
oval nimbus round the trownetl head adds to the dignity of her Mwo-io 
pose. Hut the metal sculptors of Nci^d have licipieiitlutd to us a serifs ol 
!5^ma-ly rimanumted image's more characteristic of the pecuUar style 


of Nepal, 

TIh’ Art of Nopal stands in a stum^wliat imhpie relAlion to the tnau' 
stem (if Indian Art. Originalh' inspired :uid developed hy the strme 
«;ulpture 3 of old Miigadha and the stliool of ('lUpta Scwlplurc, Nepal 
received strong reinforcempti! Itoiii the Buddhist Art of the S*Hbi period 
(loth to tith century), and was in iiitinrde relationship with iha Art of 
Bengal and (jutuj for a long tinw?- 

As WR Ix^gjin with the remark, the Indian sculpicir hus not wliolly 
neglect'd the charm of women understood in a physical sensic, with its 
inevitable scX-alttaction, Indeed, Woman ilie ErmhutihT and Seducer 
of Man has received adiapuitc Sf.olpturd represonLitton, [irincipany as 
decorative devices on the fiitjadcs of templiJS pictnreti in this forms of 
olhiring yakiihinh. captivating apsuras, and stiluciivL' naytkds. 
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The aiicosloR of these female of yakshinh and nayikSs have to 
be<;$Oii{;ht for and deitvtcl from the caify lineage of Bhorhiit and Sane hi. 
In the well-known ejiiimple from Saficlii iFig* zyh we have a verj’ spirited 
rendering of Jhe tV]*: sometime* looscdy ickiitificHl nf^Si^rHs, but more 
accurately, rupresenthig a viAkish/ikn, or a dryad, the presiding spirit oi 
itees, Thn later Sariihitds refer to some of the trees Ix^ing the homes of 
the sitndhah:aK amt upsardx^ The JlahdbhdraUt refers to these Tree- 
nytnphs as itpkshakat and vurksltif^, iis goddesses to be worshjppeti by 
those desiring chilcbeh. The story of the keeiulari' origin of PataUputra 
npli;rs to die inatriage of a shidenl with the maiden of a Patali-tree. As an 
aiispiciriiis sytnlml and Linblem of vcgctalive fertilityj she is fittingly 
represented, as a iraptlvnting young danifad. in an aUnring and rhythmic 
gesture —a vety^ part and pnitel of the free, itf which she appeaw a 
waving and captivating branch. And we may almost ask hur, by lept'at* 
ing a (Ki^ge b the Mahdbhdrata which enquires: 

" Who arl thou binding down the Kiidamfta tree 
A Devata, a Yakshi, a DatiavT or an AiJsnra?" 

Ill a more static gesture and serene jioso, the same type of female 
figure is repmduLcd b an early sculpture of the Mathum school. It is 
a rcniarkahlf musk-rpiei'e of the Early Indiiiii school of the Kushaija 
period. It is a caryatid or a pillnr-figure (Fig. i 8 ), performing the fonctbii 
of .1 colninn in :m architectnral compositioti. 

As compared w'iih the someivhat tiresome nniForiiiity of the scries 
of yttkahtmn recjovered from the various old sites at MathuTa, out figure 
here oficn. many novel and distinctive qualities, Uith in tfu- typi? rep¬ 
resented and ill the treatnicnt of the figure. Corrj'ing a l>askcl of 
wickcr-W'ork on !ht litatl and some objects in her hanrls, she stands 
cjtqiiisjtdy jxiised in noble and dignified repose. She wears the sugges- 
lion of .1 hiippy smile on hi r face, which is tlic very reverse of the indcieiii 
coqtietn* of the sniilbg yafryAwIs of Mathura, Tlie upfvr pnrt of her 
iKxly is bare. Iiut is hardly tbg«! by any kind of erotic sugg^Uon. She 
b the very picture of n naive simplicity and unstudied gnicc. A siguifi* 
cant detail is tlie rows of bangles aiwi anklets almost covering her arms 
and bg^. recalling similar ornaments on the do'ads from Sanrlu to ivbich 
this tyixi is imdonbtcdly related. The beiivy anklet?, on the lepfs seem 
to rivet the figure mi be pwUstal and citiphasiKc the fcoibg of static 
repost—which h an meritablc pla^itic logic—tind thus help the figure 
v«y lupp’ily to perforin the function of a caryatid, in its sure sense of 
stillness and immofdht)’. 
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Somewhat leas aggriissive, but iron? eapbvating in their quiet ih^auty 
a ltd 11) the restraiimd repost ni their attitudes, stand a senes ol three 
tiayikas on the facade of a temple at Bhti vanes vara (l*ig. 29), Tbouf'li 
obviously erotic rn their motif, ihi-y «iaily re*rali in the SHrrinity of thuir 
poisc and llir i^cious rvstniiiit of their fiiciiil expn^rm the gatierics ol 
Gothic Angela on ihe Cathedmls of France. Not derived from any actuaJ 
models from life, they summariic the Indian ideal of tliv feminine form 
and the elements w^hkh answer to the poetic eonl eptlon of femaie lieauty, 
vet5' minutely detailefl iind deficrilM?d hy Kalidasa ant! other Sanskrit pot?ts* 

The sex-rebtifui of man or woman attains in the cmeiiito of Indian 
pliilusophie thought a raj's! ic and mysteriously reJigious symlKiiism. 
AccoIdinJ^ to the docUine of many V'ajshT,iava sects, ns In many pEiases of 
rantrikisiii, tlu? \vorshipjifr is foilndden to render his di?\'oiioii tf? the mere 
male deify in ihe tstflation of shigje blesstidness. ITie god is inscparfihle 
and ewn impotent witlioiii his energy, his iakti, Jiis wife, tiw spiritual 
counterpart. From tiie worshipfier’s fwint of vkw, if fe always Stvii untl 
Farvati, N^arayana awd Lak^mf. that are happily cxjjresscd in such well' 
known ernnpoiinds as Uma-Mahe^vara, LakshmbNaraya^, Sltl'Rimii. 
and in an earlier stage of evolution, in tiw? ct>mptisite fornt known as fhn 
Ardha-narT^vara, In whieh ihe two arv one and inseparable, for tlie out* 
must co-exist with the other. 

In Ihi? ortlinary Hara-Catiri or Urna-Mitbesvara cunceptfon W'c have 
frctiuenUy the pichirs of a pair ol lovers locked up in embrace, fn tht' 
conception of tht Ardlia-nSrisviira thi' two priuciplps an? merged 
[ovyakta), Uui about to ena?iTge {vynftla). It teprestrats a stage in iermo- 
graphit reveLition, which empluisues ihc fact that Each is both," It 
is .something like die pictme of Ad:im at the moment wlien Eve was 
created frotn lib* rib, 

Tlie ityakSa or diffi nmlriatL't] form of the two phases of the Divinity can 
be vety convcTiiently studied in the Uxiutihil figures of Uma-Mahiiivara 
(I'lg, 30) met wilh in bronzes of the Pala period (t ith ceiituryt Cif 5iva*s 
four amis one embraces Parvatif another, with the fingers in MpafS&a 
po^. life her face to meet hci gaei*: the two other hands carry the usual 
anblcn^. Pfirvatf is seniMt nn Siva’s left thigh, instead of at his side' 
her right a™ embrace the Deity’s neck, while the left hand holds a 
rmmor. The su[iported bya lotus (f>adm^sana) Imnie on a 

stem which ns^ from an ovd Branches from the stem support, 

on expands) tlowera, siualJ efTigtes of Gagcii and SubiuhTnanva Th.‘ 
emtic rapture is transfused, as it were, into a spiritual wstasy and makrti 
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us foiBi t of ^ L'oi»Mplioii ctheRJUlbed iuitl tlevatwJ 

10 a iioTi"5cxuiil plane. Tlie tftiihufux or tlie sex^iiiotif in Induiii rcligkiiis 
tiiought, as in IndLan Sculpture, is a mcie symbol, on which hang great 
spiritual truths* 

Even in such secular treatinent of various phases of Uie viittiuna 
a sex-motif is resorted to, only to rtidicate a philosophic and religious 
doctrine* '* The iwo arc one." The male and the female essences are 
the ohvetsi' and reverse pliases of the same principle. An embracirig 
c;onpIe, m the elevating idealism of the Indian liinguage. in woftfc as in 
stone, is only a symbol of the gneal philosophic truth, rinity in duidity. 
In the Indian rciigiotw literature die scx-symbolism is frequently resorted 
to, in order to picture the ecstatic rapture ol llie reunion of the lesser 
being wilh the greater Being—the final absorption of the pvdhnan in the 
Bnihmatman. 

To summarize the results of tnir study, we find Indian Sculpture is 
not concerned iviUi naturalistic representations, narrative, descriptive, or 
picturesque amx-dotES. it Ls almost wholly al^sorbed in symbolic rop- 
resenlations of philosophicat truths, religious dogmas, or subjwtivt! 
experiences. The vocation of the Indian sculptor is not to depict 
particular or transient aspects of Nature, but to represeid deified principles 
of the esaence of Nature, and to record in imaginative form the dieains 
of an epoch, or the ideals of a race* 

Form, for its own sake, has hardly any signtlicaitce for the Indian 
sculptor. He uses them as concrete and convenient s^mibols of bis 
religious ideals. He liad no need, therefore, to transcribe laboriously 
the physical types of actual forms of men, women, or animals* He docs 
not copy from Nature, but derives his images and types from tbe great 
storehouse of Ids own imagination, and shapes them into forms most 
appropriate to express the ideas and ideals of Ids teligknts life^reanw 
of gods and goddesses, denizens of spiritual worlds, yogi'ns and super¬ 
human luJings, striving lo migrate from the world of humani^ to the 
higher planes of superhuman life. 

As we began by suggesting, tlie Indian sculptor never intended his 
images of Divinities to stand for any conscious production of beauty or 
woife of Art* They carved and creatwl these forms from a necessity 
of their own—for the purpose of realking certain religious or spiritnal 
ends; and if they are works of Art. they are so withoal any coiisdous 
Intention on the j^rt of their producers. Indeed all real w'orks of Art 
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a;ul beauty eau only be the product of sjxinLuieity rather than of any 
coosctous tiforts. 

The dtuams that Indian phiJosophcts and thinkers have drcainl^ tbc 
artists have realked in conoote' ftirnis. And nrany of these dreams 
were matters of persanaJ experience to the artists. *' For none can 
portray the gods but those who have tliemsdves seen them.'* Anyhow 
tbc Indian scnlptois wore able to ccimjdetely identify and absorb ihtsn- 
selvfcs in their tliejites; oliu^nvijar it would not have bwn possible for them 
to visualize tiicm in such easUy apprehended forms. 

ff we arc to relate the values of Indhin Sculpture to otlier forms of 
Art. wo may say that h has the remoteness of ilie Egyptiaii school, the 
rdiglous salmatbn of the Gothic, the suiprising freedom of archaic Greek 
^—before tlie Grtek genius became obsessed with the idea of transcrib¬ 
ing actual btinun forms—and taatly, it has the sinci:rity and the cos- 
vindng expressiveness of Primitive Art, understood in the Iwst sense of 
the word, ruundy. invtsted with a naliv^ sensibility to react intuitively Ut 
subj<trtive lomts, without the sopliistkated eacnmbmncea of scientific 
know'Icdge. 

Ah a great French sculptor has pointed out. by their novd concep¬ 
tions and imaginative uso of forms the Indian sculptuis make a new and 
distingubkhed contrflmtion to tht Art of the World. When the demand 
was made on diem. the Indian sculptors brought the gods nearer lo die 
hearts of men. They have not lost their vision yet, nor their skill. And 
if die music of their chisel is sUent for a while, Ihuy are awaitiiig the new 
generation to formulate novel forms of images to suit the needs and con¬ 
ditions of inofjciu limes: and wlmtj the demand Is made again, the chisel 
of the Indian sculptor will begin to sing anew, on stone and on metal, 
and the music ot his chisel, like tfm curling midke of the woreliippem* 
incense. wiU agaiu tnoiuu up to the h«ivcnfi-a«d fetch dow$i new gods. 
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THE INDIAN t* A INTER AND H!S ART 

Practice precedes thH>r>'. And long b«;foTe an>-thing like arcomit 
of the liivhmque oi pairttiog was evolved— m fad. 
ven^ late to ««.«! anythiug. even if it wm tlicw 
tluTc the hand of pilmitive inon at r 

Olid hom and painting pictntvs of the bison and deer m h.s cave 
The mewt impf>rtaJit prehistoric or prolohistiJin: jMiJitisigs m ^ 
ritik in Dower of didinvatinn with those of the Magflaknian m the 

Aiikit, alt perhaps those in iht^ Raigarh 4nd .tin^p\\T ca . Vii^todcal 
.otwtitnte [^hbtojy of great antiquity. wilJi which the link of hi Jon a 

imintijig is Inst and unknown. 

The most anaVnt pamting-S known to history- are those ^ R-vm* 
garh caves and these date back to the second 
^oes at Ajanta, Bagh. Sigim, 

Tanjonj. Tiruvanjiknlam. and tiiose an 

covied hv Professor Dnhrcuil,' constitute an art gallcj Jot an 

intelUgojit study of the practre of liainring as “f 

T,. the pi.i«t<-r ol li.dk who fe » Ok-dcr oi thwir^ ' ^ 

.1 ptiwlLil euido in the praetto ol "I* „,,, 

in:istcr[itecc^ of nlcl tuuiitEf$ givi^ aft- ^ ^ fWr\T otoiVHirul 

.milhiHb of sMchinK ond kyin« <oIo»tii dlitt books r. id Ih.^' 

It U such n kiito,™! of oqoal attonlion on theory o.d 

a> ilrroBly adwKotcs in his ,?«nflronsii»o-st<(r»<«ioro- Soioo kti™ 

tho pnrin of llieorr- (iV Iho scieino): sonu' odirR do lln- actual^. 

since Indh (i e Ihcoiy and pmclM arc not as dearly iiadctsUKHi lit ont. 

as the obviL csialenec of the dmoklw fruit held m one's 

the netwn who knows theory' has no knowledse of Ific work, and 'f" 

whn^r.ws 11.0 work lacks a knmvWse of ft.oo': '» *’ knows th™ 

ta,h kthrL painter - (Chap. 711. T'*-'!' “ 'f ""’t 
Minerleners of older raash rs has Its own calue. and a diidy of .1 is most 
.isJhil as a step forw-ard in the pnssnss of ari. from where the 
Td"' field of art eedd dtah hiBher np will,out the loss of time involved 

■Tl.« boo ..town, el^nusuw 5 
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in iho trials and Jaflmujs that ibe older w-orkers, profituig at the 
saint lime by tht-ir sage advice and apeciat methods discdveicd after 
years of labour. Sir Joshua emphasizes this in one of his Discourses in 
ihc lines: * Jf we were forHddi'n to make nsi.* of iht advantages which 
unr predecessors afford us, thu art would be always to begin, and 
ronsequently nnnain always in its infarii state; and it is a common 


observation that no arl was ever invented and carried to jx^rfiirtwri at 
ibe same time." Thui pi-rtains to Ihe study of the stylo of old masteis. 
Bui tlu* fitudy cjf thi- style involves Ihcr metJiod as well, auitl tht? rcconjc^d 
Hlemtiifc of the incIhodB of work in pa in ting and ^idptnie constitutes 
the science or tlieciry of art; Tlir cnthiisiasiu of the indent Indinn art 
student in lenmtng tlie thi-ojy of art pro|ximided by ctKpcrienced masters 
is quite clear tn the words at the pa,inter addressed to liie prince in die 
Ti^kamsSjari (p, 135)* who am not j'ct become an atlepl m iiie 
science of art, should be uuight by you who have itmBteretJ (liL ert^s^jed 
the shores of) all sciences. 1 ht.*^ tradition in Indi^ ha^ always bccD^ for 
a study of Ihe rt-xi-book. m inteltigtnf understanding of it and simui- 
Uneotts legohiT practice corrected and modified by advisory criheisnt 
from art experts, critics and mnsteiS- Fhe !itandard text^-book on paint 
ing was the Chily^sultA^ of which wc know definitcLy nothing more than 
the name and ihe fact of its Imvtng been the most popular iKwk fnr 

. - 1, !■ jf^L 1 r^i W'B are told the vuriowj standanj books on 
vunoiis arts stndied by Malati, aod the Chiirasfdra is specially rai-ntioucd 
Fht book* M the luuiK impUes, mfers to the science of iaintine mid 
Kldptore. But m. book of tol mim, has » hr w found auinng the 
difierent books that deal wtlli iilpa except the chapter in the risftrttt- 
dhormoUara whiiJi has an tdentical title. This b<j<ik is dated bv 
Dr. Kmmrisch as belonging to die Gupta age, m»d if that could be held 
It ivould be sufnctcnfly old to watiaiil the refetwjre in tlie Kitflammaia 
Apart from the practice and study of standard bonks on the snbiect 
thcre^ was a regular leaming of the special secrets of the art fmm’^ the 
cfulrachdrya. le. art-master. So important was Ihfei piece of sctiwjliiiE 
™.®den:d m uiKiuut tudiu that wu havu Bhap Waving «.tirely unnuitwn 
til his SamoTattaaaa-sutradhttra a whole sectimi of sinrular imtjorhmci' 
for the only reason that tliat mfonnation is to bn goiby the student from 
his regular master, who could best judge how wartbv he was of ih^it 
knowledge. " Manufartnre of machines is not fold (by me} to kecD a 
secret and not bccauao of ignorance; tim rause for that is this^wnlv 
paraded, it offers no frait.,.That pei«m in xvhoin there is pure qmb^ 
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fication, nameiy. heredttaty skiU couiiled with iciichiiig froro tfau gifrw 
ajid study of the kuo^r^ how to prepare wonderful * 

Olio would indeed be curious to know wliat attaitunenis these dcharyas 
or masters could boast of; and dierc is a passage, unlortuiuitely utteriy 
Iragmeithuy in form, that diows how masterly was tho knowledge of the 
^ithdpatydcharya (master of ardiitecture): ” ‘riuit person called l.aJita- 

taya (who had learnt work ?) fTOm the sculptor called Mandhata. who 
w^ a wonder even to tlie invincible adepts (in aith and (was let^t'd.) 
in the essentials of the great trutiU! of the excellent scltnce of architecture 
...who was proficient in llie retiim of architectoniics (treating of) the con¬ 
struction of sixty-four modes of manswns.. .who (could make f(^-) 
vehtclt.'Sj seate and couches {bedsteads), who was adometl (as it wertd 
by ihe thirtv*six cbaraclerislics of an dchdrya (master-eraftsman)^. 
Thu proficienry of the siuipKtr in ancient India was not lop-sidcd. 
Sculpture and palming are sister arts of arcliitecture only in a subsidi^* 
sense, since the latter covers botii as the principal art supplying scope for 
them; and as such they take important places, Ihough only as handmaids 
of architecture. Frescoes, mural paintings, carvings in high jmd low 
relief arid many figures even in the round, form pirl of an-hitectnraJ 
decorations and* arc more or less important limbs of the main stnict^. 
It is in this sense that all mpa works treat ot sculptoro and pamimg. 
chitra. ardharhilrd. or fhitrdbhaxa, in subfadiary sections of worlK that 
deal mainly with architecture. In fact, one of the four minor ve s 
given in the Rhigavata is Sthafuityaxvda. “He created in Bnccessioti 
from his faces facing the ea.st and so forth the Ayurveda, Dhanunwfa. 
Cattdharvaveiia, which was his own. and StbafnHyawda.''* flus 
iududes hs own minor limbs, sculpture and painting. So when we come 
across a pasKige in literature voicing the greatness of a great architect, 
it is hts knowledge of construction, carving, and manipulalion of the 
bnj^b that is simultiiiieouslv praised. Carvers, again, in one medium, 
for instance stone, w^rt not lacking in skill in others sucli as wood, ivoiy 
or metal- A proof of this is given m the case of the Ivary carvere of 
VidiSa, who carved one of the exquisite piers of the southern gate of the 
Sanchi* tope. '' The workcra in ivory of VidiSa have done the carving,"* 
inns the inscriptinn. Tltat such mastem of art ijossesscd cxtraordinaiy 
powers of even foretelling the kite nf the constructions they made, of 

* i*P' *7®- 

* PI>. "Ji S' 

* girjijiliuiit'i. tll. *11: s8. 

* Hiitorf o; Fhtf Artf fp* OfylM bjf Dr. V, Smith, p. J7t 
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whir'll wc have a number <A instiLrK:cs in fancitiil storios aboimding in 
evi:ry jjart of our land, does uoi appear loo iiictvdjblo even to the most 
fastidious critic in whom reason is awed uml ini;riitlulit3<' overcome Ity Hit 
very stU[)endousne55 of rhi-ir skill in th(:ir nrl. The most ctessjcai titsUuice 
ol sucli iwwetB oi a sculptor is found in tlie Makdhhdrata. ivbcre is foro- 
told the tmujTf tif ilie ohiboniiely huill magniheent sucritirud hall of 
JammejayM, " While tltat aacfiticjal tiatl was being eunstnicted, the 
w'lBe archtliict, W'ho was an adept hi the science of uTchitectnref said. * In 
the pliioc where ihh: planning lias been lieguti, (lie sacrifice s|Vil l not lx- 
futfillcd on accutmi nf a Brafjiiiaiui/ 

Sudi weiv thf of old. And naturally' enmes the question, 

how did they look Jike i Timt is a piece of curiosity that requires soitu' 
satisfactory answer, .^s has been statotl Ixrtore, to know of Ihe otliers, 
it sidbces- ns to know how one I'lasg of iitpifis haikt'd like. The same 
generally possessed tn himsell a knowledge of many arts. There 
IS a passage in die Atitutsdtini which talks of siipins versed in two, three, 
four, !ux and even srrxen a its .'‘and there was not miitJi differente in the 
general appearance of silpiai veis.d in differenl arts. Ttnnigh the 
material in width they worked was dilfereut, tlM'y wert all students ot 
form and fancy, aufl the. same IxKiks guided their genius, be it when 
their chisel carved stone or mditl. wixhI or ivory, or when Uieir brush 
fdied on wall or riuivjis. f)t the tvon,’ carvers of ancicnl IiHlki, whose 
skill niiikes even the proud king riding the elephant alniout wisJi lie were 
one of diciti to do sucti exquisite figures, there Is a dfseription iii the 
.i/riierdhui: TAs a king riding hh elephatu in great .state, and going 
about the city stieete, might see eraftsmeu such as carvera in ivorv, 
tightly swathed in one garment, their heads covered with another their 
limbs bcspiinkJcd with ivory dust, making various forms out of' ivon^ 
etc., and he Ixdng pleased with their skUl. might say. ' C)h sire how 
dever are lliese masters who ean do such things,,.* '•* Here w-i-'eei a 
glimpse of Iheir appi arsiriL'c and mtide of work. Of the painter at work 
wc haw a similar i«®inK refen-nce [n tUn Hrirhfhhakafika fAct H 
where he is dcficnbed as surroiindefl by colmir^pns: ** I who used to 
sit to the iiuior coui^ard and ^-as fe<l on highly fiawured sweets (hnuich 
«..• ol CMrijdalla. »i.h , t.„„d«d p„„s nrooliri to Z a 

painter surrounded with pamt-pam. from each of ivhtch I ftmebitj a Kit 
and pushed back...*' 

^ Jvcfj/utrrw, cit. Jt« 

* vllflquytribtl. Ilf K. (pi T ti t« Trnrn 1,-. K9 

t.x,, p. W. Troo., p. ^ «»'r» t»*vi,U p. np. 
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Sojuo iil Ibest; cltviT silpins who wen- highly prol'nikiil in theory 
were known as acharyai or mastons. Tliey grtaUy reveitd and 
werif entertaim^ in couTfa of kings for teacliing tlic pnnccs ;iRd sons of 
iioblemcti the principles of painting ;iiul s^nlpiurv;. Tliar luncnons wore 
twofold ■ Lslitnaijon of works of nrl and Inssiniciiori ni uii* tlicory ol art, 
W’e have a pjissjigc in die TilahautaAjaTi tp. 144I ebUramdy^ 

ilhyayiis (teachers of art) ;mti other anmieru art cntits simonud the 
prince to Irelp him in his critical eslimaU' of llie In^auiy of a pichirel 
“ Sitting in the vicinity of the hank of the pt* asmv ixiiid in tU temple 
of Cupid, and in the company ot c/ri/rrtt'/d3'n/irtrff(ydyrts who wen? ck^ 
to him and other townsfolk versed in painting who had come to see the 
painting out of curiosity caused by the aiisenibkge oJ pimple them, he, 
cxaininmg llie esstnitiak of Ix-auty in that paint'd pnxe of canv^ 
reprmntiiig a l:idy, and coming to no [definite) condnsimi, 5[H'nl the 
whole forenoon (etlgagetllike that) refraining frcjin all other amj^Hoeirk. 
Here is given Hu? ftmclkm of tt.c SUpdiMrya rtS art cntic. His bnctioti 
of teaching is also Icamt bv us fmm pas-sages like Itiu (Uie in^ re ® 
xmtar^tsiUra. wh,;rc Buddha likens himself to a diUfScJm ^ ht-S 
teaching attitude: '* .fust hkr a nuiSter ot painluig nr his student, wbo 
specifies colours for producing a pkdiire, T b, ‘ Unhont the master s 
explanation of dir richness and pemiaiicnce of rqlonrs, the pariic ■ r use 
of particular colours of |»articulac eflw.is and so forth, the student of art 
w'ould ha^'o no scojk of lenrutng their prf'per use. Ihc glorj 0 co our 
i>f the Vctiftiiin masters has alwaw Wn u problem for hi^l»an 
paintem; and itmuy are Uu; ciises wheir colour has srmtdiMl uH 
die canv.isea of great mastets lor knowing ihcir secrets. ” The picture 
» not foiUKl." says the UAMvatArasAira. '[ in the coloius, nor in the 
cativaft, nor in tin- plate: in order to mTike it attracti\'e to all beings, a 
picture k piiw^nfed in colours."" Ami how to make it attmelivt is a 
question. 11 is here Hurt the exjH'rieiice ol the master comes to offer an 
iJsplauation, Tin: pitlures of an inexj>!?ri«it:ed arl: stiidi-nt would look 
' painty,' and that is enough to «hmm them, t^tiections. cloud taiits. 
ilu: rush of torwnts. the tlashing atul rriliiitg movemem ol foami' waves, 
the tlLstanl ruajesty of mountauw envelope’*! in mist th*«’ are some o 
the pusblems that the painter itt his study of s-ariety of calouis; 

and a whole lifetime is lak«i by the portiaiL jjq inter for mastering a 

‘Tcrt [Nui|b’< Ed.}, P *». Trtos-, p, IJ. «"* li»w of T<ite« 

Suiiilki i» miUhutios w £w 3B ti#i word «o«. 

‘fSirf. Ttsrtr P Timm., p. «- 
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subtle piece of t^oluur iii Ikiili-tuit caoiied bj n tlioimiid Jix;^ vuriatiooir— 
lifjht and sha de ainl tight iit ^Ittidc in different grades. ** To make the 
ptcture atitactive to aJf beings, it is pHsceiUKl in coiours." But to make 
it attiactiyc the* artist should know Aoir lo present it in pri^pcf colonic. 
And that is leajnt from die achdrya and ii^nsit personal *‘xjxTienee. 

It Is not in a day Ibut sueb skill in the art can be acquired. The 
gnidual acciuidtion of knowledge in Fine Arts etc., is given in the Lakkd- 
ojif4r0si)/M: ' M nhama tii, it is like Ihe tnasteiy of comedy, dancing, 

singing, music, hitepU^itig, paiiitiiig' and (other arts), which is ^ned 
gradnaJly and not simultaneously: in the same way, Malininati, ilie piiTj- 
^ation of the Tath^atu of ail things is gradual and not mstantaneous/'^ 
of prEictico give tlu: sculptor or the paintt-t a dexterity of the Itand 
which is a marvel for wiuicsst's of his work. Such perfection is called 
ha^tockthaya, Damodamgupta m his RuiitknhitaU and Dhoyi iu his 
Psvanadula have used that word in a sense of supreme mastery of tho 
hand to produce the best masterpierre.' The most difficult work of a 
master might soiinitiniM appear very simple to the novice in the art, and 
he might atiimipt lo do it with the same apiiiiient easy stroke and dash 
to get a siinitar effect: hut it invariably results in a liopeksaly vulgar 
picture. It is tltemfore thal Kuskin gives his sage advice to art students 
to refrain from " dashing linos " and to manage the tines slowly and 
nccnmtely. *' VVhat k usually so much .sought after iindttr the term 
■ fiTeedmn * is the character of the drawing of a great master in a hurr>'. 
whc»se hand is so thoroughly disciplined tluit when pressed for liine he 
can let it fly as it wfll, and it will not go far wrong. But tlie Imid if s 
great master at red work is vever free; its swiftest dash is under perfect 
^vcnimrnit. Paul Veronese or Tmtorct could pause within a hair's 
biradth of any appointed mark, in their fastest toiichfs. and follow %vrthiD 
a hate s breadth tlic previously inlendMl curve. You must never ihere- 
fore. aim at tmedom.'" It is indeed the most noble advice that can bo 
given to students of ari who would like to begin with '■ Ik>H work " 
Rahiakam, th® author of the Hannnjaya, has shown how mrv are those 
masters who con draw their hiua: rvilh perfect control " Onlv a feu- 
know how to give out good titemturo. just as only a f(,„. among those 

'Thr wMit MlUr titM hr ukcA ^ aOkJrjM urn] nt>t UkkvM ti ». 

UT* liw miw, nnd inbnOjg ii fqh! nf tbc Untiottaiit lO. .mf 4/.**," j. 

o^a, to - .riria* h, P- T b, ehon^td toT*. 

*Tpstt p jg. Tmm. u, Wh ' 
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verst^tl in tUc art of painting know how lo draw a triiu iine. ‘ There 
mav bf many a chilraharmavid, i c^ one who knows llni ^fciellCe of chitfa, 
biTt those wh<i tan actually piiKlucn a {jtxicl picture in liiies are few; ;uiti 
ma wonder that dc/nirvdtj praise rekha {rakbitU t>rakainsa»tyacharyaiH. 
it is not without reason* therefore, that skilled siipirts twk gryat pride in 
the dixU'rity of their liaiicl a* remarked by Kshenitndia: " lire pndu 

of \V'amors li« in thfir (lusty) sJujulders; of the merebants m iliwr 

(cratlv) heart: of the >N fbHf kanii, *ek, _ 

sio much about the painter. We shah now turn to ilic art. i 
is given the name chUrdbhasa in sUpa works like the &ilparatna. A hijh 
place is claimed for «i in the as^amiblage of ans and sciences by the 
VtsknudhanitoUara: and therein is du- exhortalioii for It-arijlng other arts 
as cumplwmciilary to a study of painting. Among tlu- yjtioi/ijs/ftfliitfs or 
Iirts for plesiaiire. as di.sljnguishfd from those for protK, poiutmg is 
roimted as an imixirtatit one. These art called vmhdrtkastlpas in tli- 
RdtmivaHa.* fn the SakunUiIii we have Dushyauti referring to 
patnUiig'as vinuda^lhdna : “ 0 Chaturika. this work of pleasure, ».c. 

this painling, has licen only half painted by me,” But iJiunhiig. or any 
fine art for the matter of that, did not stop with Wing aii art of pleasimv 
Tliere w'as a prtifessionaj to make it his means of Uveliboo . , as we 

an? told in die KathdsafUsiigiiTa. the consort of t’rince .Namva^ariaim 
darrt'd to the uceompaniment of music played by her husband and put 
to shame experts in Ihe art assembled iu her {Kilace. that 
a vivid idea of the keen intenist of nmatenre in such subjects. Biit tm- 
professionals were in the field nsing their .itt freely for earaing Hn-ir 
l>tvad Tlierc is the spedlic statement in the Kulfammata (verse 30/J 
thiit the iKftaerae learnt the fine arts only for sediidng men to thdr hmms 
bv a display of their accomplishments 1 Tlieir diligence m the study 
of painting and otiier arts Is for displacing their versatility and not for 


^ Tiist as litemry works are divided into various classes and are stjied 
IvTk'iil, didactic, gnomic, prose, remance. etc., wc have dirferetil divjj^ 
ions in painting :is well. The VishntidharmoUara gives the fourfold rla-S^t- 
fication'—s«/yir, vainika, ndgara, tniira, which are no bi'tter understood 

'Ur JT. mona Um ■* " AttM In Anapdt 

frd!n.“ /.O ft.. VtJ VIH. Pb. ! A tl. 
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hy iis with till- hi;lp of i-xplaftaitnn given m tluit text iiself tharj 
without it. The fhst und the tiist, however, are better imderalui^d than 
tlie rest. Saiya i$ a pMntuig trae to nature {yatkinchiUokasadriiitm} \ 
and nitjra. as Itu: naitte indicuteSi is a metUey of the dements ol the other 
(hiee ty|KS, The Abhitash^uTthA-chinhlntdifi of Soiaeivara ^vts us 
another ciassi&cation of pictures into viddHtt and avidtikA. The forrntir is 
an accurate portrait w^liik' tlic latter is a drawing just to give an idea of the 
thing without any regard for accuracy. We have references in Sanskrit 
litemlure to the viddha tv-pc of pictures and sculpture, and die classihca«^ 
tion seems to bt* an early and aciepttd one, ITie vciy naiiM: Viddktd&h- 
bhanjiU. portrait ahinie, one of the dramas of Kaja5ekhara, refers 
to Um type (jf pictures. There are many other pju^ges in ih« TUdka- 
tnahjan of Dhanapda where viddh^ pictures are iiteitiJtined.' TJiere is 
al^ ^othw distmctioii made among pictures by the /] 
cidnidtnani-^ASAchiifa, dk^TwhUrA and bhdvaehiira. Tlie first is a 
dniwhig niade wiih colour sohttioni the second is a temporary' picture 
powder; and the last is a jsicture depictmg ranotioii, 
The hiiparatna. however, takes rasaehifrA to mean a picture depicting 
ctiiDhcins aiid igtiori's the rittuchilrtt of the above^iiainid book. The 
numltfT of emotiom to depicted in picture is given in the Vishutt- 
d^rmotlaira and it is nine; Bhoja j^ves eleven in his SemarSvgarta- 
sttUndhdra mlh the addition «f two re,res. ahampralyaya and Pr^^yaa, 
m latierhook is corrupt, and it was kindJy reconstructed for 

Dr y. ti^van liy Maltamahopadhyaya Professor S, Jvupnuswami 
s^wir, Ttie xy(irjirf<i.-f»^rt gives a ilivlsion of pictures liased on the 
surface on which they are worked-ftAaiiint^rar/itTra.?. hhitikkilras and 
ptAitaracMfm^ l e. paintings on the floor, on the wall and on the cedinff. 

1 ?• T decorations of the floor or 

Ahhi^shttArtha dnniimani. Tire other hvo are fresco piiiiiHngs, and tlie 
dj\Tsion of pichiTO on wall and ceding js rather artificial aiS' strictiv 
speaking* n n<J cl^ssiCcaEJoii at all. * 

Now to study 1 pelure iu detail. Tho quostiou nahmilly .Am. 
hmv IS a picture made i A descrintion of the tiroec*** of 
is Bivuu by Vidjmoyu in bis a,,. cL« fa 

about priming, skuteWng. colouring and so forti. Tbc-««. 1JJXI11^ 
also a go^ idito .bout .bo pmc«, of tbo work. tholSt 

»7. Veil n. 
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got irom u stutly of litoTa,tiJrc. We arc told, for mslancc, only in 
literacy works about the preliminary sketch called narnakif and tiie Qiial 
fLuish of ihe pictuic w hen “ tlu* eyes " of Ihc figure " are opeiwd ■‘" 
unmilana. In one of the verses (tio. 177) of KuUannim^ vve are 
given to Itnow ol and about tfie vitrMnAit; '' (The city of Pa|aliputrl) 
appeared like a t/ai-BiiJiifl made hy Visvakaman (the ardiitecl of tin- 
gods) to show hts (skill JU his) art to Brahma, who was questioning hb 
ability to construct the city of the gods.” The word uai'waiii is profusely 
used id literature. It is also known as van^iktl, as it U found used in 
Uic mraiaiibhasva. Gathiisaptasafi. etc.* Experimental sketches inferior 
to Ihi- iTfirBalfu were knowu as haiktkkhas. These were indeed practice 
sketches, whereoB the uoi'ijak^i deteritniioil the form of the final^ picture. 
Wc know this nature of husUikkltit from the reference to it^ in the 
Nui^Iifidhivitchunta, HirBSciiibhsgyti, etc/ A line from tile Iutkbsdba 
(\T 1 . 15) as an illustration m^ikes the fjoioi clear; “ The rtssetnlilage of 
women, the former tiaddiwork of BraJuna, has been surely the ex¬ 
perimental sketch for creating (finally) this lady, 1',^- 

DamayanU." The final work in a picturt? is Ihe giving of life by working 
the eyes of the figure, This port of ihe work of the painter b 10© 
well known to rei]uire special mention. Even to-day there prevails 
among some of tlie Bnddhist shrines in Burma ami otlicr p,irt 5 tlic Eye- 
o[)eiung ceremony,'' when the eyes »if the image of Buddha ari' pimfwi 
in Uie prtnence of great assemblies and amid.st great festive .rejoiring, 
just before the installation of tlm image. With the Hindu pin tern and 
sculptors ill India who work in the Iraditbnal methods, it is a comnion 
custom and especially so with those wJio paint religions pictures. 
Literature abounds with references to this process." ft is enough lo 
cite one example from a verse of Ratnokara: '* In the mansions of hb 
enemies the figures painted on tlm walk, being left m a half finished state 
uihJ therefore with tlteir eyes not workwl yet (mi life being infused Into 
them by tlie working of pupils otc,). look UkshiuT (piosperity) to Iw 

ephemeral like the night and day."* 

Soch is a picture in general worked first as a rough sketch ^d 
finished with final touches and the method of KnmUnnft. But wliat is a 
masletpicec and how U It achieved? Then? are pictures with technique 
' Sw ^^Jtiirt in Ancimt ludbiJ^ Vb|, Vlll, Mq, t. p- 
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as their strong ixjjnt: there arc again those that have itlea as their forte; 
hnt the \'arv’ tirsi are iTtose that combine liotli .inti blend Xfolh the ide* 
ments id Ufcrmony. Such are kmnvn ,is charanas in Biiddhbt lilcfitliire. 
In the .4//hj9r.'r<ifdfi there is an clabontte description of the char ana giving 
us some idia ol its nature: “lit paioting^ (he jiain tor's maaterpiece 
le/mrano) is iiniro artistic than the test of his pu tiires. An artistic design 
(•rears to the petinter of niasteTpieees—thatsoch and snch pit'Tnrea should 
lu* drawn in such and such a way. Tli rough this artislif design there 
arise ojjeralions of dte mind (or artistic operation) iicconijilishing sinJi 
things 4S sketching the nulline, putting on the j^oint, touching tip, and 
embellishing. Then in the picture known os the rnastcrpit;tc is offertiid 
u certain (mitral) :iriiMliL figure. Then the R-tnutning pcrition ot the 
picture is completed by the work of planning in mind as, ‘ above tins 
figure let this be; iindemcath, this; on both .sides, this.' Thus all rbsses 
of arte In this world ajmeiftc or gi-nctic are achieved the mind. And 
owing to its rrapneity thus to prodilce a Viinety or diversity of effiucts in 
action, the mmd, whicli nrhieves all these arte, b itsi4f artiRtii' like the arts 
themselves. Nay, it Is even moa- artistic lluiii tlie art itself, h^tansc' the 
latter cannot «ecute every design ixrrfcctly. For that reason the Blessed 
One has said, 'Bhikkhws, have you seen a masterpiece oI pamting?' 'Vea, 
Lord. Blukkhus, tiiat )na5iti.*r|ricce of art is designed bv tho niintl, 
IndctHl. Bhikkhus, the mind is even more artistic than that ma^erpktc/ 

TIie; same is repeated in the .SfliitVHfiflnittfya;* ” Brethren, have ye 
cviM seen a picture which they call ' Shnwpj(?t'e * ?“ - Lord.” 

VVelJ, brethren, this so-callLtl showpiece ts thought out by the mind. 
VXTierefor^. brethren, mind is even more divert than tlial ahowpkee ’’ 
Mrs. Rhj's Davids translates charam a.s sfiowpi^e atn\ ilaung Tin as 
tnasterpTcce. There seems to be not much difference U-tween On- two 
MKl Ih. tommcnl ad<l«l by Ita. Rhys Ifavids s, 

^ I«|nl clcstt.{ A ™stcrp.i« • 

the artiste went about {vichamnli) exhilnting their work, vvhieli it 
™ liks Hoeshh’s •1^. RsWs p«.,r«s,- „c. And ^ 

It IS quite fihvaous that a painter woukJ not i-jchlbit u half-minte,! or -i 
badly worked piccine, Only good works are exhibited or (l^en out for 


' jfltAftMfjnI, Tut, p Tmiu , pp. 95, 

•Teat fP.t.S.), «d by Bit Ijtaik l-^cr, Pt llh p it* 
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And now, talking of exhibition and show, we may proceed *0 see 
how our art galleries fated ia times of yore. Even tegardiJig ibc mitra- 
Was or art gaUeries it is in literature, tluit we come acrt)ss leicrei^ 
ivhich give us an idea of their stnictore, contents, and so fonli. A detajfed 
descriiJtioD of the strucllln^ o! the buildiuK where painbngs are housed 
and of the kinds of armngements for fumishing the galleries b given 
in the NaradaSilpa, which but for this inforomtion is not very noteworthy 
as a Htpa text/ Though h is umveti^iiy to go mio a denulw study ol 
tlic it has bci'n dealt with in a separate paper, ChtlresmaSt 

Ancient Indian Art Galleries it is nevertheless most im]iortanl to 
consider two poUils which are noteworthy, Ttieix: wlw two kinds o 
chdraWaSt the permanent and the itinerant , and^amoi^ 
ones it to be noted tliat there were different kinds, dfjfftiiiJ/fls of i e 
hanan, of the bedroimi, of llic jalatttan<fapa, and so fortli, ai>att from 
Ibe regular imbUc art gallcricfi. Thai then^ were itinerant art gaUertis 
we leam from a reference in tlic Nchtlmnpii of Tnvikrama. V^hen 
the camp...liccame.-.pleasant like the moving dly of the Gandhan'as by 
incan^ of moving mechanfcal pkiure-houses beautifn’d by pi^cs o g 

(lags just then hoistwl . Such trawUing galleries worn for sprcadiri^^ 

art traditions and mutnal cxclmngc Jdtas, styfc arid ttc uiiquu. 
sidering tliesc and mimy other facts that arc too tmmeroiia to be cUscus^ 
at length in this short paiwr. it aumot be gainsaid that otir ancients led a 
rich Esthetic life and fiiUv enjoycri ihe swccis of an earthly panwlise, 

Ou, C(»du«» ol lU- -VW*WA« by Or. V l-i '-f ’*>' 

tmH Sw, p/ O f. Arl* JonCp 
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UtJStC ANI) TtiE AIMS Ql? UFE* 

Musk, as uiidcnitood by $uiii<}, is bw thf; ordered succession of 
sounds wth a v'icw lo piYKtiu iiig a pitnsJng effect. But tlus dots not in 
the opinion of othtus uovef the.* whole (idd. Kot ns 'inanifEislntiQn is 
^neiironom with motion and nMitkm with sound, Ihc motion of atoms in 
syatetus cannot but jTitxluce an ozderect succession of rhytliinjc and wtlf- 
buhinced sounds. Perhaps this k what Shakcsjware means by Ihc 
TTutsic of the spheres,* Yet this is nr^t the music we are accustomed lo 
hear ITic hare succt'ssion of sounds pleases only the ear. which k but 
one of the senses, its effects havie therefore a beginning and an end. 
Higher than that Ue the hdds of nimd. <jf intdlect, cpf reason anti of fipirlt! 
and uitisic, rightly understood, must be in touch with all these pLines of 
UiQiight and activity. Our Aty'un forefather indeed efohned for it almost 
evtrjdhing all the ahns of Ufe, the fnirn^Itattkai^ They eJaimod aJsf» 
that it ww iht easiest and the pleaamkrsl path tlml led souls directly to 
t e feet of the Great Fallier. Verily, this result is predicated of only one 
other means of atuihimunt. namdy, lircihma-fn^na. the knowledge of 
Urahmaii, w-ith which< therefore, music is on the same footing. 


rrs DIVINE otimiN asso assoctatioh 
T his is anvply illusrmied by llm £act that our (rediUons^whiLli are 
after idJ tile real and most valiiaijle history of nations-^ posit the oriEUi of 
tmt with man, but take it right up to the Highest Deity mariiLted 
ID His tnune aspect of Bmluni, Vislinu and Mahe^vara. Rmfiti is ever 
assoemted witli song and dance; and the uF*ui (a kind of Intel on which 

V 2^^ I*" of 

Northern Lw^ tm. Il smls inati s voice, while the Saiasvatl'nbtil in 
vogue III «»e Sontli is hut an adaptation or a fityng up of the frets on the 
fdapurd board, and has a pitch to which the vokc of the woman is 
naturally tuned. Mahadeva is, beside:^, Nu/ord/o, the King of dancers 
His dance ts eosmir and it represenb a process in that cvdntian The 
damaru or the keWcNdTum on which he plays to keep time ia aeain 
cosmic in its nature, repit^mting ihe sUia t^ttva (principle of Xr) 
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from which all sounds ait produt^. WiiJi itiibavialuju is cliaily a£St>* 
dated die tlute ou which be plays the Song of Life, the Song of Evoht- 
tion. w'hlle die Gopis, the eostnic powers, sing and tlancc in imLion with 
waving hiiiids and wovtUi fct:t. Biahma is ever engaged in tfic clumt of 
the Vedas, hriugitig fortli into fnanifesiahon the latent possibilities of 
souls iti accoidaiice with their katma. 

llie feminine aspects of these deities arc ever associated with the 
vhi&. the classic and Vedic irnttnnnenl per st\ Par\-att in her aspect of 
Mitangi is represented as playing ujxm it, while Sarasvaii, the goddes.*? 
of music and poetry, is inseparable in our thoughts from it. As for 
MahiUakslinii, the consort of Vishpu. lliere la a very old song in her 
praiso, opening w'iih the words x>ara-\ntia mTid 7 i~pdtti (" with a beautiful 
vind \a her deliciite liands *’). 

The regents of the worlds and syslenvr, India and the diftpdliis, as 
wdl as the denizens of the angelic worlds and ititennediiite spheres, like 
tlie gandhanms and vidyadlmrax. are all noted for their song and dance. 
Prominent among these ivc find the names of Karada, Tauibiiru, Visva- 
vasu, Chitiasena and others. The «m/tarsAri, sages and their disciples 
are all comiectud with the science and pnictke of music, and almost all 
our oldest ami most v.'ihiahle nuumals on song, instnmient and dance 
owe their origirt In them. 

FUNCTIOS Altn SWlf'E OK MllStC 

In India life has lieen sattiraled and consecrated ivrth music. H 
meets us in the womb in the shape id protecUve clumis and follows us 
thmiigh the various stages of life, enabling us finally' to put aivay with 
ease tin: garmont of He^li that has done its work, Sri Tyagiumja gives 
us the highest conception of music by showing that the Trirrmrti attained 
to that $tage ot evolution solely through the ttpdsitnd (worship) of ndda 
(subtle stage of soundj. If SiVTi is uddd-iantt iind garbs himself In soui)d, 
as the Svfurii saw, ilu-n music is the inaliettahle birthright of the soul, tlie 
which a fesbioned after God and is meant to rise U» His altitude in 
the fulness of time. Hk Ihoughls, hk vmotiona, !iLs joys and sorrows, 
his hope and despair, his gmtitiide, all find CKpressioti, as they sliould, in 
music peculiarly built to voice the same. 

Music meant to Iho Aryan a different thing from what it is now to 
us, We give the name of mnsicuin to any one who has trained himself 
b song, mstniment or dance. Bui the anciente understood by the rvord 
sungj/u a perfect and horinoiilous synthesis and interrelation of song, 
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rnslnirnvdt, dfinc€ iind cxpressiuii. [| lias bc'«n frum the diitt agt'S 

of the past; we fiitU it evtm iti tUt- pro-Ar>*iin dviJization of Ihr tJtavidliri. 
The latest work oti it^ which b known as £ilaf>padift<iram. Jays njoivn 
distinctly and severely the mutual relatioiiM cjf iJic three elements, The 
coiiitiientator explains this by an example cif tUe kite and its shadow : 
Nutliing is in accoinfianiriients that b not in the priinuiy objecl. 
iieiihi't* more nor tess. ^ tniisb: was ever mi^mt tf) express and not 
merely to jilease* It spoke throuj’li song, through the human vokt'j the 
rnstnimente faithfully reproducer! the sound aspect and melUtwt^ and 
inttiisific-d the effech Tin* rhj'thmic movements were such as were 
riatuml, and fitly reprcjiriitcd the changing moods and brought before 
llie eyt a living picture of them. Ttie rixprcssiuji took until itself the pari 
of depicting without words the emotions, feelings .and thoughts free from 
ttjiy distufliing inovemutits. 


riiert' is rio nation that has not madn music the handmiLidcn of 
spiritual aspirations. Joyous occasions, martiul luiccs&tties and cere¬ 
monies, the celebration of mysteries by mt-dicine-tneti and ektera, have 
all lieen cunnectixl with song and dance even among llm Ked Indians of 
Americji and the dark tneeii of Afriiav. But it has bcwi given to the 
Aryan race, as rFpre5.imt«l by its Hindu colony in liwlia, to i*xp]oil Ihe 
Ijalms of music to their uimovi limits In die service of evetyfhihg that 
its scriptures laid dow'u as conducive to nuin’^s well-tM'iiig here and herc- 
allcT, Towards that end, tmdltioti assigns the origin of music, as the 
world has it, to^ihe Lord Braluna. ** Ttiu Grandsire extractitl music 
from die .Silma-F'e’dm For It is this Vinia tliat has the full complement 
of seven notes, as against tlie otlieis which have hut three, though the 
other notfjs are ktent in them to a large extent. That is whv Muhadeva 
IS Imown as itycr delighting in the chant of the siimaK. That b why Sri 
Krbhna says in the Gita, *' Of the \^edas I ana the Sdina-Vttda " Tlii’ 
junii/nmi dhanna (tdigion etemaJl or <irslta dftarma fitligion tM'rUuniue 
to the sages) lays under cootrlbmjon everything that the notency of 
sound could give unto man in the slmpr of manlras and without ihvm 


ARYAN* MTJSrC—LAV ANT> RELIClOUS 

TUj- AiyaiB. »h«.i Uu'V caina to India, bmugh, »ia, U»m d,.* 
music, lay anil naigioii^ Tlic sp«i,,|y coniposod ns bvocn- 

1.^ to (he Pm.rB to be pn^nt nt tho «cri6s«, «vcnl» to ns another 
side ol the social Me through Us relereoces to song „,d dance and expies- 
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sion, wUb Uisirumonts to accompany, Tht* uf Uil* Ri^-Vcda is but 
thf UiDusaiul-striugwl yutf ol ihc prt-Afyan Tanuis, Men ^ng mid 
danced, sometimes dnssed up as woracn. The saiinncer and assist* 
ants were all aswdl iiaincdin religious musii: as in niua «. n • 

V£du miikiis it a point that the pufohiia or the chaplaui of the king s i 
be thoreuglily versed in the science of spiritual aaviuiUcs and a^o m the 
application of it to various purposes as embodied m the Maiitias. ^ 
had a place in the v^ar-chariot and had to chant the necessary ciban^ 
dmt the i^articdar weapon calk'd for. as .Iso the 

to invoke the Powers to afford protection. We ought not t« ^ P 

sided idea of the people oi that far^iff age by identifying them «ndy^nd 
culircly with that aspect of life depicted in the religious scrip ures, 
had a human ddo loo. although we have lost en the 
with it. It is a mark of the values the Aryans attachwl to [ 
thc>' let go almost cveinthing relaling to the temporal side 
ctice and pnssc'rvcrt only the essence and the ageless po o 
shape of lirahma-vidya, 

contact with p be-ah yaw Mtrarc 
As the .Vryans spread ov-er the broad expanse of ^ 
changes came over their religions and secular life. The 
way to the Rrabinaijmi (commentariesl distinct m 
These, again, became subject to further clcavog^ u i”,h-it w «s but 
mignitions thov carried with them the musk* of the soul 
dimly fashionoil out in ihe Vi-dk chants and their 
to the iictKis of men. When they crossed die ' 
into the South, however, they eamc ai^oss a life an^ the fields of 

dying embers they found much Uiat was precious irmrooriated 

religion and workad..y life. Large proportions of il 
by the immigrants and music came in for Tte s nte. . ^ ^ ^ 

to 115 oviai now in Iho Stiijito-™'™*”™ ■>< isimpKfcva. M, ras ^ 
in Kiuthmir and flntehcd bfe coni* ol 5 liidi« lham. latar on 
tncom. to the South and net hinBcif “P “'.ftold 

o) Iteiilatabad about the begiming o( the fouitoiith centt^. fin 1 

that he had newer worlds to conquer in the o music 

all his liiiie and talents to the study and assmlilahon of pre- i>- 
with which he came into ronlact in the South. ..a-- element of 

■niis pnr-Aiyan music is repnnented to us by «■<• " 

the Dravidian life and eiviliiation which catnos back l . 

II—« 
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exoteric tirtdition gwcs^ to many thoiii^iid ji'eais. Litrmtur^ in all fti^ 
tlirue brancliGs of poetry, i tn i Bic iuid driitriA, flfiurishcd mightily in ilitif*? 
days; ^ music in its ittm held a very imjx^rtant place in the itmir and 
outer life of the lamil ixMiplc even as emrly ns the first oi ihc three 
iiuMgamr (Associations) founded and luaintoinwl by the svisi.’st <if iherr 
iantl. The followitig are the names of sonte of the works on mmde held 
in high esteem by fhe artists of those days; (j) Agttstya, of which oiil\' 
a few mlms or aphortsms are fjuoted in later w^orks; (2} Judra-hik^ 
hyam* a pi^ly musical work by Yomalvndni. tefeiiod to by Aefyarkku 
Nallar in his coniracniaiy on Sitaf>^dikiirattti (3) in the department of 
rarua* Kntbitnul, Jayania, ChaUya, Paiirhabkttrattya. 

tiwraia''Srtiaf>^hyQ, Hkdralat Altliopgh only a few iuiFos of Uttse 
were acc^ible to the commentator anti the n-st had Iwcoixic tiiaoleU: 
even tn his time, all these are reminders to its of a largy horly of litera¬ 
ture on music, tliutircLical iuici applied, existing then and iiifinencing the 
hves of ttte people through and through. 


MUIGI STYI*E 

Sarfigadeva. however, found hintEclf rather late in the day: lor 
Umg before his time the mtilual impact hitd begun; and the si'strtii of 
mnsw that itxistcd and died before his time, to which he gives ibo name 
of mdrgj, shows, according to his tabulatbn of the rag^,v (modes) of lliot 
srliool. some surpmmg lacfe In prove this assertion. Sur.li names of 
iirdvtdi ^M.Urnataka, devara-vardhinK Icavv br*hintl them 
cl^r tnic^ of dirtinct influences and oitem^latlons between the musical 
^■rtcins of <hc Aryans and pre-Art-ans. It fe now imflv debated whrtlier 

I ^ classification arc Sanskrit 

or Tamil, and il is hard lo decide tti some cages, Gcnemllv what 
ianijpideva, and Iwfore him Bliamta, distinguished bs and tLl 

which came after it, seem to be not particular to imv land or aee hot 
till- rtsulb of the nahital coiiise of growth or evolution in man ^ ' 
Wmt is mm-gf ? ^e sage defines il as that which was sought after 
by the gods and laughl by llisht Bharata to the ^a»dhan^«r and 

oStermembers of 

the Indian Oij^s. Even then we come upon the basic fact Ihrt 
niusn: was clearly and indtilntebly undetsloml to he a mmbination «t 
«)ng, substance, mstriimcnt. rhidhreioi] movement and eaprvssion For 
^9hi Bhamte conducted not a hart concert of r»„u4s. vocal and instni- 

incntel. bur a perfect eombinatioa of dm three clemcnhs of (he life of 
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iiiu^k. Hie pky Lattshmi-svayamvafat whTi;h is huld by some Orieatal- 
ists t(i be tbe earliest speciineii of tliat kind of compociiUoii, was swged 
by Bhfltata htiuseH. vVod Urvasi. \vh(i acted f^kshrai* so fcir forgot 
lieraeil in her loy^ for Fllriira^*ilS that she SF‘I“ insiead of 

’ Purusliottuina ' aud was dtservedJy sent down aiuotig TOorials to expiate 

her cartUessness. ‘ j « 1 

The riwrni sdiool was inirely and stricUy scientific and ahow^ no 
room for ihe grovMth of man or the uiHiitmrc of time and conditions. 
Btil in spite oi sdf-nmdc taws, rules and lestnclions, man grew and 
gradually movtil farther and farther froin his old, orthodox seientilk 
mrioriiigs till he found himself in strange waters. 


DESI STYJ_E 

What K de& t One writer aptly de&ncs it as that wbidi is partic- 
ubuiv thtintcterislic of coiiDtrii’s* proviiiccs, to^viis^ v ' ^ 

and tveii kidividuiils. He nicivlkinB four sources o 
of style in musie. Chiidren, cowherds, kings and wnmeii^hese low. 
hfe and would not be denied its enjoyment. 

brook not; they would have ordy the plffiisuies of hfo the petals withnut 
the thoins- and so thev take just what they want and M go what day 
cannot manage or digest. They sing as they are impi'lUd to, from meir 
hearts and not from dieir brains or iiuellects. The result is more I 
them than the process. Timl is how the music ot the people 
developed until the old, orthtidox, mos&grown margi style 
nr if preserved, it was only to be remembeTKJ and sfK*keu o ‘ . 

good and great, but impracticable and umppr«‘-chabh:. Vc^katauinkh , 
the writer of the latest work on South Indian music, the I 

gcscs so far as to assert lhal music as wc mvc i 

ifefi, with no su*i|xdon of ntdrgt about it, 

Ami we note the very seme work of evolution somii oti “tder t ur 
veiy eyes. Tlie music of the Tmiiib that «nrtiMl so wrfl niul «> ix-nuri- 
fully the thougliis of the jitoplc and their tekturns to f . s 
Ihe printed books of oitr Sacred Collections the originai rdgas md 
(tintinga). But we find just b<fJow them the and ^ 

compiler or editor thought fit I0 drafx^ them in. *’ aTivite or 

in the least the systerit that « followed in the ^ con 

VaishnavUe peranasion or even by the musical prperte 
descerai to take them up at the fag-end ot tia>tr coiwe^* jif ^ j 
rfeif styles jostle rarh others and the same thing ohsened with reg. rd 
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to tlie ^mpilutiona iu &mskrit ajid die vcmaculeus by Ihe great inafitetis 
TUe of Jayadeva, the Krifhua^ma-taraAgitit of NaraiTihii 

Tirtha, the hynui^ of Sva^j of Bh^dj^chfild, the 

of Saint PuraiKLira Vifhttiala, tht Tamil kiriaaas in which die Ratuavuma, 
Mahdhharat^t Skanda Purdna, Hala&ya Ha/tdlmya, Periu Purdna and 
other cpks are sung, are no\v gradually sliiipiiig-from tlidr nld, orlh-sdox 
grooves and being fittc-d uji in inodcnt airs and measures; and this k deii 
mindc with a vengeance. Even among the scieiitiiic section of South 
Ittd^n music wc fmd this eliajtge going on. The love of ease and the 
desire to avoid trouble of any kind lie at the boctam of what Ee|xirati% 
Uie iiiusic of our day from that of our latest books even. 


RtNI»U VJKIV OF NOTES 

The Hindu plitlusopbers and grammarians have givett sonnil or 
roc A vanous aspects that might lie culled its different bodies, which 
impinge upon the atoms of die various objects in nature. Tliis givfis 
rise to corresponding eHects upon the hiiiiuin l»ody. ph\*sical as wet) as 
cther<^ or splritud. romprising the senses, emotions and thoughts, Tlujsc 
varieties and possibilities of sounds spring from f>ranava {Om), the vehicle 
of the Deity, it is His speech, and through it He rurrins on evolution, 
preservation ^d involution. Corresporidingly. music wliich is sound, 
ordered and rhythmic, must act on the above bodies. (In- j(jo$as (sheaths) 
of Ihfc Vedanhns, and produce eudiess correialions ntid combmatious of 
Cffcc^wliat correspond to the pard, pa£yt,j,(i, tmdhyAmii and vmkhan 
vach of tJie philosophers, where para stands at the level of TWa Him^ 
«!( a«d n..l,kan „ th, sp«ch of oiao. Th» li« fn ^ 
of aich POP.JM expr^jK as Jtv.bkisU m ,fepa„i„a. iho spoeeb 
juid musp, ^lb'> 80ds. Sound and colour lorn, Uw otanaus ofS 
toguage. The old utnlcis on mirsic derived Ihe seven svsto fnotes) 

vorT •"«"**«"“ (n.od.da.in„sf 

fr“ «'»***« (thetorfc). rigas and 

pmhandhas (compositions), that form the concrete niyvln^h % u xu 


* f£iMCh \n a dACMsdiflig tfinW q| 
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COMPARISON OF till'FKEEN I SYFTEMS 

Otlicx couatries in the world use the sauiu uotesj but with u^ierous 
liimlations. \Thi> Giwik sextaiooie carrcsptmds to the fihHava of fjidrau 
music, and the Chines^; pcntalnuic to the audam). I-miJwnetilally tlietc 
is m diffeumcc or dialinctiou betww'ii the music of 
llie West, between the musk ot tlic North ionl that of thu J f - 

emwllis set in soiiiewhcm about the beginnmg oi iht Dark Ages 
Euroixi, iind iti India about die U-giiming oi ilie Moghal i^n^U «heij 
extremist uitliiences'-of Arabia, Turkey and Persm—came 'J” 

Indian life and musk, and intensified ihc deiails at the exjxmso u the 
liasir ekmenb mid cominon groundwork. Even now tUere are oi e 
two musiciam in the North who. without any prcvim^ ^ 

study or tmifiing of the Crimalk musk of the present ^ 
Carnatic rSgas. pure and imcorrupted jiwt ^ they were Siuig U_ 
notes of other cit^pt in and made them ^ Xmlhr-nj 

rdgdHgas. Further, the miiskal lilemtaiu ol the " 

school ruvcals to us almost aU the important and oiiistandin| ragus of 
tlic South. This does not tiike into account tin; ruciiirouil -icno ^ 
North and South that comts and goes but docs not ® ^ V 

Slmiludy. an impartial student .r«d lover of umstc car. tmee m du imwc 
oi die West sf.-calkd. manv of the Indian modifS of music and niftas ir^. 
Ibough armngix] iitxUJ a difent plat, and s>^tem IJml cen on m 
key-notes. Another fact which goes to support Ibe above di^ ^ ^ 
while the music of the South dtn-s not aUow coinblnutm^ of the .harp, 
and flats in a melody-tyfie (ruga) uud ptodudm,^ m it, thcjiusn_ of t _ 

North jvij's m> attention to this rule. ^ Ytr * ^ side, 

student is'tiuined to siiig tin; scales with the shaqjs an i* s ^ . 
l-hut is why we hud in their the free iise of 

t 4 is exactly the most prominent of ^ ^ 

Wi^t. that .si>unds as a voritable discord to the tmminl 
uuiskmn. His Northi^rn brother ei^ftsTimo ^ J * accus- 

docs not billw or enjoy tb.* music of the West as he w no1 oftr ,1 acc 

ionu:d to the frenuenl change of llie ke>-s tlmt ^ 

a musical ItefL-sy. Yet we lave in the oldest Indian 

method that Likes io the seven notes in order as the dmu _ ■ 

or the kev-note. and evolves out of them inamh; 

.An impartial study shows that every portimi of utieuc, rbeoRtic.U 

and practical, finds adequate and pardkl treatment ^ 

in die Tamil and Sanskrit works. And it is very difTicnlt. ;amicti,.,es 
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impossible, to state which took ironi whick. X^aiallpi thought might 
account lor :■ verj’ large pcrti«m of it. Hie imiis (quaner tontsj. svoras 
murchcMutn^, grdmm. faU and d«fi!Clive, thetoyn (tempoj section 

of music, all find t-qi^ly beautiful treatment in twth, iJiougU under 
diSercui We find ^xnong dm rumils somell4iiig like i 2 cio 

if ^ from a base of 112, wlikh, again, is but the seven- 

headed offepring of die sixteen primuiy r^gas called perum putt, llicsc 
4 JJ ttiBir tutu owe their existence to the four each of Uie four kinds 
ol vyd/. We find there too die late S3;atcm of seventy-two mutakirtfias 
of Oovindacharya and VefikaSmuafchi of die seventmith cemmy, though 
m tliG old language oi palais atid (sndfs). There too we find that 
ragas have their congenial and eflcctivc times and of if 10 year, 

cif dark ruid bright fortiiLghts^ tJicir divisions of itioniing^ ev^ingi 
noon, imdnight and tU'Uighl. 11.11^ Uxt we find that particular ragas 
arous^ particular kinds ol emmioiia corresponding to tlio *asas Ismiti- 
tt^ts) of Sauskiit, Nay. attain rigas were strictly set apart for certniti 
Kinna of by and retiginus composition. 


KAUX.KAG 1 I 4 U 9 VSTEU 


Bharafci'a oldest mcmioii of ihe school of six primary mas with 
hur mves, sons aud_^thrir wives and children, finds .1 corre^HmJttg wJm 
m die system of ilie 1 amila too. It goes without saying tSt flib Lmo! 
ol ma^ragmi iioineuobture ts lJu: root of the music of Northorn India, 
But ^ere too there are varums srhools and (xmllicting versioiis of it, 
m thoughtful student of the origins of musid cannol fail to cutni» 
upon the Uisic pnnciple of this dual classification of rSgas f| eoes btek 

^ct n IS r»l so much a cireh as a spiral ever coming lack uwm it- 
but m higher gtadationsj. Btulimnn and Sakti ffMrnat Stierevl 
mexlncsbly rdabd to each other and representing simn3 L 

™pr,^K.n m Th. .IrrfWrtW.* b «» i^al^S 

the typical musicuin strives after. .\Ian and vvlucl 

«d, te ,,vd« «» p«lc*. w„g ,„d 1*^ 

./ «.,■ ™«» .n« tho «wr.. ^ rrmi.- „( ihfe i, ^ ,s „•«. 

* A. rtRUK!«it» iwU Of whktl IRVrWMIa Shn aud th* Allw,, h=H .1 
ta Ow *»n> nrt«i •!» **W ii. luw WJ fr«„ thr tiw 
tkotf ja uuj mM ((hw 4int 4ty PlrvatJ tA fnjtfcK If ^ ^ f's. 

j(riiJk4i4fl fllcniefit In miuJc. ^ ThiM h the 


# 
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soro« of the ragos, each of which Is comiriemetihid by aiioihcr ifmt 
mellows aiid lends a grace to it: dafbAr and ndyaki, ntdlavagauda and 
ndthttnatnakriva, and so on. 


ATTEMPTS AT tOOIlTCATlOS 

Tlic earliest record accessible to ns is Bliarata's Ndtyaidstra. ^ 
nAm or draniitfurgy we find the barnionions i;oTnbmaUcin of ihnught, 
h.stn.a*a., toe, expres^n erf xpeeeh. Xext « eomc npon 
die S&nm-makafanda of a cemiu Narnda, a^ign^l to the tunih centoij. 
11 is certainly anleriof to ihe SiingiYa-ra/fmAiiw of 
referred tn, whkh is now the veritable M^nn-SmpU ut m-isir^-qiinliy 
iraperfectlv anderstood ami prdctis*fd. In the sixtcent rinlniy ' 
AlidbiU wrote his Stift^Ua^pdrijala, A coiiferenco of iciusiciatis was he d 
h1h)u 1 haUa ecntttrj' later to recoTidle Ihetirv* and imidice. and the res 
was the Svara^mda-kalSniilhi of Pandit Kamama^^J in 

another fiftv years Gavinda Dlkshita ik-dicaicd Ins Saits^ta-smihS to 

Z“^toN.ie1e<.(T.ni<..e: erferfu. .6^ A-D. to; im« e^toe 

Ihe Wja-wfcerfa at Parfil Somnalh and the . 

VefikntaJijakhr. These works arc looked npni 

science of music is ccmcenied* Rut neither-lu tlic a o no 

do books like these ktid any efreclive Boidaiure ur lulp 
or improve tin* music of our day. Hie latest iiUcmpl W w 
on tile sniiie footing the music of the North and the Soii^ mi 
nl the mr/mrilea.v of VeAVafa m^khi. Attenipm have Wn made 
the number of rilgai^ of North Indkiri music U> t®it ntt’tis or 
priniarv', fiill-ccmiplementcd melody*moulds, 

TtCMPi.ES AND TUb: SACUBI> COI-UCCTS 

Music in the East and the West was always in 
gtiHtdiatiship of IJir highest in the land, those f‘5^*' _d |hc 
Ll interrsts to work for humimit>^ the priests n! the 
keepen. of their mtTiteries. Thry Utilii^'d it as die ladder 
astorid to tlm gods and for th« go^ to cmiu* down an wa ' cnrnd 
In lliiR rmnicfctinn ft hrirf lueutfon Hhoiild l»e ma e a - 1 ™, 

Collects of the -aitita und singers of the 5aiva and mrSi'ti-H 

Hicy arc p*>puliirty knowTi as drfrtngftwj!f niem’ while iho 
nnrl TmivaMam that form the mn,inr portion ^ " f/r’"® 

Vnishnavitc b>mns arc known as dm Dmya 

Thom'md or die r.>m.«mro/i. They are together called the Tamil 
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^ belk'vc'd iliat tht: sJtiits took out thi? and soul of 
tue \cdft3, whii'li wt*ipe In rtnihaic Siuiskrii niid a tkad-k-ttcj: to tlii 

mujonty, and flotbcd tlium in tliu language ol tlie nuuscs—Tamil. TUetH-.- 
hymns are set to a sysmm of musie represenlalive of the otdrgi s^le and 
meant wlely to be sung and donewf to and expn'ssal in Uitnnli^ un 
ted ucca^tom, IratUtion has it that this iv-as liunthHl thmu b>' 

the samhi thcraselvw through gorimUon* of disciples, luttil there eajin' 
persecution by toeal kings that left nn traces ol Ih© bodv of Uleretiire 
except ten vaisrs of Saint Nammojvar. Umg afterwards Saim Nilim- 
numi, at a place near Chidambaram, heard it by neddent and traced 
Jl naik to 1© source. By extreint' devotion and pniyer he tnanaged to 
get mto touch wiOi Saint Nammajvar hrnuwlf, who, it is said. tatiEht him 
nu irnttra Cf 41 cttu>n in a sujX'rphjTiical state of con3ri£)Ustu*ss, Niitba- 
mum mstnicted h© two ntphews in the art of singing Ihcm in the Margt 
siy’ie and deputed thtm tu maki' a tiitir of pijgrinjiige to the I'arimis 
shnnes sung of by the d/o^rj, and sing at each place the particular 
connected with it. This k-d to many local lievotecs and artists 
taking imtruchori from tlicso minstrels and kx-cping up the imditinn. 

Even now we ^y come ii,x>n in many of Uk- well-to-cto temples a 
l^o^ y of men spcctaljy afiimmted to conduct the service in so far 

n ’^’'' 1 ;°'’ “ tJc.™ to a v..rv btc period Iho old 

111.acoomponyine, ivldlr- 
variS?ST® " *'*et.tlV clra,gal«) 

n„r a 1 P™™” " enat min oo that inamumm. Mc^ 
in Soulli Indies” °i"w sj'stoiu ol miiaii: al llm pnsfiil limo 

iostranlnteol "• ■'“m'a. wticm rvii romc across tlrrl merely qnaiol 

nt muHic of the kaibakaU pnscrvi^, and ought to nreserve tho I-treesl 
pod,™ o Oha. dm ssslcm ««id for in Ihc aSrSi™. ^ 

air-r^ted'irirh“Ei,“'!iV"''‘''’' "''"'S’™'’'” **’* Tanlil dhtricl. 

l>a™« at (Ke prssew day altacW to il,„m a staff of 

am I^cd arsyars m. htstoty of the Jtdi Vaishnaya ^iats mate 
tncntJOJi of one stich. a. fgA-mirita disciple of Sri , u 

real name we hait'c lost sight of. and wc know him hv th 
function. (Tintvaruhga fWnal re-ad 

of aimllicr such, by name Vnramtanil Penimal AtHxr^r ii - v* 

M, as a tegtey for the httur* lachtr, Sri Rfoaatmfs Jh' a "1“™ 

me art and scicuicc 
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f>{ the tiiusit of the ivith this arayaf- Similar foBCliotiaries ouglil 

tu have found a pb«(? in almtmi all the important temples of ilie Vatsh^ii- 
vite and Saivite persiiusinn^ though at present the hymns of die Nayattars 
arc in tlir hands of <itlier .iasies «f pcoplv. less t^ualified. of course- 
Even U>*day this cliiii of firavafs —fur they arc herwlitary now—have to 
sing and dance and express to lai^c audifticea the hymns of the 4 {o«« 
mih appropriate- costunifs. Tlib is a ncscissary function lasting for ten 
davs or so during the iwfAnrtf/ifl ikaduH at &rirangaiili failing ui t c 
nionllts of Deccinbi’r'Jannary of tJVery year. 

TMK MONAlsTEllfES 4Nt) WlfStC 

After the decay of temple colleges and exhibitiojis, die maihas 
(monustenesi) appropriaied to themselves, along svilh die other lunchons 
of temples, die worship too. though on a smtdl scale, as also the ssthehc 
element appertaining to it, viz. music. Hence do we find the monasteries 
supporting and maiutaming the pamphenialia of mmsir. vocal and in- 
strunienlal like tin nadasvara. among the items of rehgioiK SCTvice. 
Besides they teeeive, entertain and reward musicians from ouLside tlnnng 
tho festivals and functions hdd aimually, for example, tlie 
(adoration of the teacher). Some monastencs feive a regubr steft 
attached to them, TIius religion, ethics and wlucation kept m^ic alive 
for Q verv long time through these endowed rchgious mshtuhons; the 
mom so in that the hymns of the saints were tc^ogm^ as part and 
parcel of the daily service in the monastenes, but without the thi^ 
clemenl of music, vfe. dance and expression, whwh they cov^ not m 
propriclv take in. since that .<»ction fell from the hands Jf sacirf pnesls 
of the temples into those of degenerate representatives o the art. How¬ 
ever, the beads of ditsc monasteries were mostly tonnected 
and held hereditary management and contiol over them; and this left 
in their power the choice of clcvrtling music or debasing it, 

IJNDETe THH PATROSAtSE OF TUF- NOBILITV 

Widi the decay of fhe monasteries and Ihc line of work they std 
themselves to do. ffinsic fell into the iLtnds of the upper ten of society- 
the crowncfl heads, the nobility, the phitocrary and the local magnato. 
Tlicy took to the material and sesihctic aspoids of music, and natiir^ly 
did not feel attracted towards the higher and spiritual phases of d. Yet 
there too it feilowe^l them by virtue of their being secularly coimccted 
witli the temples as their trustees and managers. The later ndigious 
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ol L'liiirch musk', as found in the mimastfrics, I'onniTtcd witJi 
Wdfship, t:anUnuod to ttwst in sornt- form in «lu- jxdaccs of the nobility. 
Yf?l tilt amlocincy and the capitalistg maintafiu^ a purely lay staff of 
tnusicians, and this accounts for ihu pruddmuTance of that section of il in' 
modoni times and llir* dt'citased atlunlton paid to religious tiiusic bv thf 
artists tiu'msclves. 

Howevvr, the memmy of old times and old ideals still cUugs to the 
profiission and Iho public as well as to the patrons. The <’f>nct;r1s, rwitals 
and harikathas may be warped out (d all recogiulkm now; yet we find 
in them the old fmdittons presi’rved in the sliapt* of pictures and images 
of our gods in the perfonnance-hrlls. Tliey are gadandctl and lights 
and incense art? humt to them lielore the pt^rfonnance begins; and up to 
very itscent times the jjerfomierf who is a nmsicLan pure and simple, 
began with an im'ocation or a prayer to Ganapati, the remover of alt 
dilhruln'es, to Sarasvaif* the goddosa of pifjtrtiy and music, to life cbfjsen 
deity, and last, to the teacher who gave hitn the art. And at the end, 
we have tlie benediction sung to give a sohmia and fitting clos 4 ? to the 
function, pnrtfier, a very Urge portion of the stock of the artists con^ 
Sists of songs di^katcd to the Otie (iod under various names; even the 
secular and emtk- pieces ant imagined in somi' wav to lie connected with 
Him and His w-ays. 

Tlus Is perc('ptibly intensifiKl in ihc case of the harikathas, in which 
cvotion* solemnity and serenity am tlje ruling cmotiorLS of tlic performer 
and audience. There, from beginning to end, it is rdigious. hi the 
opening invucations. the preliminary didactic discourse, the songs that 
t^citr in the l«»dy of ttic piece illiLstrating the devotiori of the characters 
Ifial come in it, cannot 1», if the artist b a worthy one, any oiher tlian 
highly elevating, instructive and pinrifying, 

ITiis UMS characteristic of tlic Sonlh ludkn stage mid its music even 
within the rwollwrtion of tJie pEi<£ting gmerutioit. where reguutr worship 
of the gods fonmul un imixirtaut opening fimdian corresponding to the 
Hindi of the Sanskrit drama. The subjects too wx-re rarely oubkle the 
range of our srriptiinps; if at ad lay, llwy were vary closely allied to 
religion and moiality. The closing of the function was attended with 
similar tellgious worship. Apart Imm this there was some kind of reltgioua 
puriftcatinn. it one may so call ii, for die stage Itself, Of course the 
stage decorations inchidtHl ver>' finely finished piriiires of the various 
aspects of Cod and scenca depicting Hk greatness and glory- 
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UllACAVATA OR KARlt>A£A 

Tuming to tlie North, we hive tht pertormau^cs ot the hhdgavata 
or nio<lcl «ri wliirb ihe iKirikathf.^; of die South are bas^ 

by the musidaus of tlie South. The patirdmka wfio sits aiid expounds 
a particubr book or siibjeti lias im limitatjom. He has no iibvtnimaM 
accompaniments, no music pr.f se to iUosu-ite. no chance of e.iiprcss^i. 
no dance. As tor the stage, it has no chance of mortd exposition as sud>. 
the dance and expression are simply by the way, more attenuon Ijemg 
paid to the representation of actions and thoughts Again. 
meet the difficulties of Imiiung a group of Jdtvndmg 6 

necessities and so forth. The actnul »<^rtaka (dmjeerf as sue i w, h 
him song and dance and expression, but has no call to t xjxuuid, . 

to ilhistnite, to amplify. Su the thought of iht ° n/i heauiifn] 

conveip; aU these elements and bring out Uic most efficient and beaulitnl 

coinbm.ation in the shape of the hlnigf^vata ot 

jxjssfcss the learoing oi a scMiir. tht sacti^l lore o ^ ^ nf tir 

eloquence of an orator, the excelh-nces of on actor, ^d Uie inenLs of a 
expert sineer, dancer and expn?s.sionist- He had to have ^V"®^3ltbns 
Uni tact and ability to suit himse-lf and his iirl to the yar>'ing ^ondd^ 
of life in which he ioimd himsell. He Imd to ucipurc die secret 
an exliibition within a very short compois of lime, as a i t \ 
expand it without any chtrinuml to die proportion of the 
now the bdvas of tlw old school in Ihc ‘^ri. 

exhibition in two hours, as also take up □ stop an ea n 
Uie whole period of a cbdturtnusya tcovering four months). 

NATVBE Ol’ TRAHS'lltG 

Tliert' were, and there ought to be in some phu'W even now. regular 
mstitntions to train such religious prcacheis. A good couise of gniio^r 
and poetics and |xietry is foUowLXl by another coii^ m music, and ffip 
are rounded off bv a third coiiree wherr^ the student ^ Iremed to le 
stor.^ and bring into it pniportiouate music and matter, religious nd 
six:ulaT. The iL |K.rtiun of this tmitimp confines itself to whm are i^hed 
critkisra lessons, where the stiideiit gives a bafha (reatalf while the ^ r 
students and teachure take notes and speak u^n it ^ 
hints for the artist to profit by. on he gives model le^ns for iht 

other Students of low'er gmdis to stiidj' and imilatc. . - 

ITiis system was brought down from the North to the South by (he 
Mahmttas. Ramachandra Goswami of Moorgaun was credited with 
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pht!nomt«n!U powem in aJt thra« din^tkins; and ihi^ nmiiy in Ibe Soutli 
have !iad the occasion to witocss and prnfet by, one of them tidjig the 
[ate lamented Krishna IJhagavatat of lanjote. The tdi/tf's descendajits 
tome down to Sonih from (.iwalior mow and thou m give kalhds a( plum 
where tiiey have their endowed monastcritjsi. Tlwy iive a simple life, and 
take no fees except what is offered for the fewlmg of the poor at their 
residente, for they keep an ojien house. They preserve, as tar as possiMe 
under the present conditions, the old ideal of pkmi living and higli tliink- 
irtf, which endears thoin to the people of all class**. 

The earliest recorded instance ot ihh kind of work is held out to us 
m the oldest and grandpsl epic of the woiid, the Rmndyana, Malta rslti 
Valmllii was the highest t>-pe of it; and ol th^ we have evidence through 
hii di^jples, Kusa and Lava. Chapter iV' ol the imikiinifa, if read 
care u y , gives us a tnie pic tun* of jt K*jijcal hhdgava/a or karidasa^ 
fcrfpct iicauty of form and proportion, an t.vprcssive. lliyrilde atnl 
responsive voice, unequalled mastery of the gttttdhanm-veiia (wng, 
nistoiment. dance and expresskuih royal hiriU nn<l trnming under the 
nfiahar^hi^ah these and much more go to make np what might probnhlv 
be tile oldest and the best specimen of a of Aryavnrlii, 


STREET SINGERS 

One stril^g distinction bolwcen Western and Eastem music is that 
wo find the Jatter inexfricably wovtm into the voty fibre of life, public 
and private, even as religion is f« us second naJuiv. Take, for instatice, 
e tnen icant w o goes alxiut tlu* streets, or the little group that comes 
to our house. One and all make it a point to bring to us something that 

rnn^i h holy. He who is ignorant of music recites 

K y rtjuncs of the Lord. Mv who knuu’s music sings the pieces 
comjjoscd by the testers of old in Sanskrit and the \*etiiacnlans. He 
at can play any instnunent uses it as an accomixiniment. Ttie cJtidr 
or uie htmlina of the South, Mth its single wire, is more effective, mwe 
telling and more consonant tn the hands of b good cmfbsman Hum bH the 
comptit^ated parapInnTtidia of set miuiira] inst rumen Is. Tlie piuth, the 
rhythm, the volume falls upon the eats of tlir commonality with woiirlcr 
fui effect, almost magnetic in its quality; and die simple niiadornwl mnstc 
of the man, with his quaint dblecficot uitonuKon .and accents sets off 
the quaint accompanimeiiLi. [! is often tiuire useful, more pllsisanl to 
hear from the lips of ilw twllad-singer some old creation Hkc tlie Bubhiii 
fMUa (hiatoric) of the Aiidlira line, the Hari Han NSrSyann of the same 
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province, in which we have tiie qnin(essence o! the epics, tlic NaUa taftga 
pdllu in Tamil (cotresponding to the storv’ of the Babes in tile Wixxi, in 
a way), the Nandanar Charitra *>i the outcaste saint, or Uiu Dcsing tidja- 
kathd (Tajni), historic). AN these are lo the n^l lover of good and 
healthv ntusii; more valtiahle tJian the over-scientific performanct! of Uie 
niusic-hnUs. 

SOME IMWJITTAKT SlSGER SAINTS 

Certain names sliine like stars in a cloudless sky lo connection with 
tiidian music, as having from time to time reminded people of its real 
relation to religion, philosophy and true living. It is a peculiar feature 
of Aryavartii that except to a very ft‘x%" cases almost all its saints were 
smgm and its singers saints. 

Tlie eatiic'St name we have witliin historic times is that of Jnyadeva 
Gosviuni of Bengal wh<i lived in the twelfth ceutuiy. His work, (jitfi- 
gpvinda. is the oldest ret^otded orthodox piece of miLsic vq have. It is 
anterior even to tlie and its music ougiit to partake 

of ihe Hiurgi sv'STeni that was l<wt Ui barngadeva liiinself. Tlie (SUs- 
gtnfittdo had as its sotuce of inspiration the teiitli Book of tin Hhdgo 
vata where the life of Sri Krishna receives full treatment. It is a roj-stic 
work, too mystic for tlie generality of ttie present-day poete, devotees and 
musiciajis. Tlie author tells us that it b priceless lo one whose heart is 
si:l on devotion, as also t<t one whose heart delights in fine creations of 
thought and imagination. At the end of the piece he assures us 
there may come to him three classes of men—exjx-rt musicians, perfret 
devfite<!s and highly inspired poets—who will find in hLs work every'thing 
that they want. Thk plainly indicates that the surface eroticism has 
underlying it a deep and rich vdn of philosophy, devotion and mysticism. 
In the middle of the work he springs upon us a slanta that tells us lliat 
Krishna, the destroyer of (gnomnee and ib brood of sorrow, look into 
his heart Radha who was bound hard iu the chains of sdThsarika or 
material existence. Thb gives us the key as to who l?adha was meant 
U, he and who Krislma. It b an allegorical description of the soul ui 
darkiu^ and tribulation, gradually groping and finding its way to the 
throne of Light and Life. This h a veritable Pilgrim's Progress of India. 
The lihdgavala concept of Krishna and tiie Gopls is taken up, and a 
certain aspect of h is ^vork(^d out in detail. Like the Sufi mystic poetry 
and song, it is carefully fashioned and ramifiwT so largely Ihaf it is 
uopos.^ible for any one except an iuitmte in tb mjr’steries to follow the 
thread Ihrtmgh and utilize it 
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This, agam, jiiighl be otu? vi tlit mfiny causes that brouijhi hito 
ejustice the K|Mt^ cull t*f btcr times through Gaur^ga, whu 
(leveloped comidcrably Hit- practical asp^i ,if Qie U-acUingn. This,, 
again, w'dled up iji the hearts of such groat in^piretj masteni ut devciiinii 
a;id mustc like Guru Naiiak. Kiivfr. Kimial, l uUi, Silidas, Mtrabal and 
Hajndas in die Nodh. Tlie saints of the Jlaiiratta cnojilty tehoed the 
< JMkI forni of It If, their metrical comjxjsitjaiis. Suclt names as 
I ^ Etinalh, luk^ram, Kanmihv and Jfiaimdcv bear 

ftcnml wii^ to dvui kind „f ^al and prictJess service to die caiLW of 
umac. and through llmi to the elevation of tlieir luvthrim. Tlie Mint* 
work wiuj i^en irp by I'nrandara \nththala who spok. in Camrose his 
count ess Zfet.crau.ua., so simple, so Inurhing. 50 pregnant and ^ itl- 
sp|rod. His .mine is dear to us for all tim« as die grondsire of South 

t^gorcU iu tehnicl 

iivLd^^M In'-" ““ Svijiu Of BlBdnVhak, »hn 

tore ktafnl told 10 ^.. immlolous work! lliol 

Ultre is Odl in whom we hvc and move and have oiir teung the Father 

11 'id w^rd “t ^ S’--- 

land This 

lavadeva Tirihaft- v J"^*^** dovotcf.3 in die Soutli hold 

L'lnadib'iiMrtdT^r-'' Vjjhiliala and Bhadrachala 

KaiM^ the hjghtet regard in an order of succession. 

Sri ^ Sanskril the life of 

marrf!! -kri ? “* ^Aifgm-u/a. and takes 115 cm (0 the Lord*& 

dTi^* LT n T*‘ ^ 

Hii. " w ineant to ho staged, since we meet with stage 

^bdt his wife i ddmavatr dmml hufore the Lord in their hiimhle home 

» Ihc Lwd bl.^ ,h. y.,i; 0.. «n,po», .»«I Jm h.Z- 

forraanco and kept tune with his sacrod staff on die water-pot. ^ 

KsJietrajna wa^ a iisitivi) of a vilLigi? m K^irth \rei%f i i 

toM to to. wo^ip „£ Srt KntopTby V 

from Jayadeva and Tfrihanarri3.ntia Yati and coniixi^ hi. * 1 

Piidai (aboi)t 4,300 in mmilicr) and dedicated thjn *0 r^tsi u* 

%ilbge. At present the highest experts in iiu- field of song a^^^lres^ 
Sion recQganie as their most outstanding texts the n... - ■ . ^xprts- 

d.vp. tkc „, Ti?to4^i5:;'ts'r‘';2^:; 
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ICsh^JrLijniU Tn siuR ttiese. to diiore to tlium and I'Xpress then) replant 
tilt UiKl) wjjtcniuirk oi iiUaiminnt in the three departments of 5air^;<i. 

iUter Pmrmdam and KstK'tnijna enmo the tlirec ^reat eompo^rs, 
Tyagamja* Dikshitat and Saiiia S-istri, wlm haver bt^n 

riul'tUv regarded us iht trinity of C-anjatir luiisie. Tliey were 
anuiiniries heloiiging to the lifst half of tlie nineteenth mUiir>< and all 
the three were Iwrti In the sanve lowii Tinivalur iTanjore Distncl}, fammis 
for its tcniple of Tj-ngaraja. Therv is evidence to show that not only 
MutliiLswnmi Dikshitar and Sama Sastri^ Init also Tyagaraja were breiight 
lip in the musical irailiiiou wtiieh is derived from the great mustcal theorist 
\-enkatamakhi. l‘he jiereoiialilies and siylis of composition of tbu^ three 
iKdonged, however, to widely different types. About seven hundred 
/vir/n«as= of Tvagarap. three hundred of Miithnswami Dikshilar and one 
hundreii of Sanaa Sastri are now extant. The pieit'S of the Urr^ cotn- 
po5.)m are diamcteriK'd by thr orcurreine of the words Tyagarm-mita 
(ghiriried bv Tyagamjab Cirmsnha (a name of Subrahrnavya). and 
.^Vflma /vrisfinu (Dark-blue Krishna), which serve to idtmfify Uieir respt-cP 
ivc nlllhore. ' l lir Ntrtanai of MiUhuswami Dikslnbr luive somvhi^s^ 
the additional iieimliarity of mentioning (under 1 different meaning) the 
niunc of the corresponding rfig«, as a etc pled in eh -alama ' is s^cm. 

Of the three, the Klrt.nns of Tyagamja have appealed mr«t to 
popular Uisiv. He was essetitially a devotee of Kama, and his htrlanai 
mostlv refer to. and were inspired diiritig. the i^tnsies of 
wonihip. Practically all of them are m homely i elugu and are m the 
form of touching appeals and intimate ^".vc^ahon.. 
tiebvf'd Rama in an innuuntrablc variety of situations, \\liat he sang 
and composed were the real thoughts of a man. his pem^s of struggb 
and strife his jovs and sorrows, his lemptaUons and victon«. his pcnwls 
of utter darkness and grace, his views on men 
exiH=ricn.'e of v-hal they did to him. A mugh idea of Ixdh the pirttn. 
deUpment ef Ty agaraja and of the evolution of musieaUtyle can 
be had from Hie internal evidence supplied by the the earlier 

ones are often simple wiiJi a quick tempo, w-hiie lire later ones have an 
exquidte charm and exhihit a mastery both in handling the ra^adheme 
and in the devebpim'H of H”' emotional sittution. _ 

Miilhuswjmi Dikshitar was a wonihipper of Sri Tidva and a jnamH 
of great spirimal eminenre. ll is said that at a tender age ho was entrusted 
to dm ctiarge of a mmyaiin who look him to Benares, where he under¬ 
went Iwlh spiritual ind musical discipline. He was a versatile scholar. 
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Ffjltijwiiig iJharata, &irngadcva/ who won for hitnsclf the title of 
Nilrsafika llit ^vho has uo doubts ou the subjects he tnats of)i was the 
first to inake a iiappy cotiibiuartou of Aryan and Dmviditin motlcs* and 
in his hands »artana (dance) (ttteives the fullest and most com¬ 
prehensive trealTncnt. He deals with the subject in ihu following order* 
Jiow miriatia came iJito this world from its abode in the hwivens. its 
greatness and glory and the occasions when it is moat retevantj ihc 
variolies of fldfya (dance, acting) and tlieir cluiradeiistics. Ihe various 
kinds of rrhftnjfflya (acting), its division into the lattkikn (popular) and the 
nSiya (dramalicj dharma (feature) and the two ^Tirieties of the latter; the 
description of Hntyti, and their subdivisions; the varieties of ilngika 
(licrtaining to the limbs) ahhinaya with the VTirious movements of the 
limbs in tniiiiitc detail! thp sibdmxkas (situations), ifitting varieties, slce|>- 
ing varieties, etc.; the postures and their nature, the tna^^ajas (*' cir^ 
cjiite "I, and the tuxya of the tUS school. Tlicn details are given of the 
trouts of training, the seU'ction ol pupils, the leacher, tJie satnpradayn 
(traiiSEiiission of the teatthing) including the various methods. Then Uic 
aabjocl of flic rasa& or sentiraentsi is dealt with in tlefnil. each being treated 
in relation to its hh^ua (emotion), vibhava (exciting cause) and 
(indication). Next the wWnffttf (pure) hhdva^ am described, and tiiis 
doses the subject. 

V,VRlETlESOt DANCE 

The tUndava U a variety of dance invented by Siva and taught by 
him to hia attcndaiit disciple, from whom the sage "Bharala got it. But 
bis real dance is the cosmic dance that starts the course of involution or 
disintegration of the utuversc at mahdpraJayo. Ho gave an exhibition 
of dnanditMdniiavn at the eaniKit prayer of the psAfs Patafijnli and 
Vya gtir fipaHn- Tile four*{aced Bmhma kept h'me to the dance; Maha- 
vi<jhnn played on the mridanga: Tumbiini and Narada sang in necom- 
panimeiit. Pa^iini, the great grammarian, has It that oUl of the soimds 
produced frotn the drum in the hands of Siva, evolved the fourteen 
granunaticol siHtras. aptly named the Mahe^iira riihflS, 

The nri^hr variety is dandng pare and simple, unarcompsinied bv 
gesture or SangtiHge. This may, in n great measure,, resembk- the sode^* 
dances and ballets in the West. Ldsyti h more appmpriate to the fair 
sex and is rightly attribu^d to ParvaS. Nrityn, gcsticulRtion (expres¬ 
sion) ptire and simple, without hngwage, is so rarcfnl and so perfect as to 

’ Itii RfliNiJMn twa b«ii c(nnni*vtt<f Mpoa by KnSlntth*. Xpon n Abbtnuw-Hhnfiit*' 
Ilf w« an iidppt la *\t the Ihn^ tntwk- 
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enable audience to undeismnd and tollow the unapoken (houglits and 
conceptions of the actor. This ims attained rcnuirkahte ctevelopmcni in 
the [wblic musical pcifonimnces of Mabhar. named kaihakoTt and 
^akkiar kutu, os also in the more Bcientitlc and systematic expressioti- 
dmice in the other parts of South Lidia, named £f/nir<i#o ndtya or jtartam, 
Naiya is dtamatic represcjitation proper, where song, dance, expression, 
speech and scenery are combined. 


REFERENCES OF OANCE IN SANSKRIT I.ITKIIATORK 

D^ce has found copious mention in Sanskrit Jileraturc fioni the 
earnest times. Of the aiimscimenLi; (.urrent among the people, the J¥ii'- 
Ifda mentions the perfomtaners of women dancers with hroidered 
ments and low cut dre^ (I, 53.,,). Also, ‘ Robed in garments, fair as 
Heaven to look on, they display fhcmsolves actively (VI. 20 We 

T «”'<'• PtrfinuMl 

* cs, eferences to song and dance are found very often In the 
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** The sages of yore regarded this as dearest to the hearts of Ihe 
gods—the most acceptable offering to thtni. It derives its source froro 
Siva himself, who, in Ins dual aspect of $iva and l‘'jir\*atl, gave to the 
world iw'o uaTiedcs of it—the uddhatu, stately and tnasculiDO, and idsya, 
soil .md seductive, siiitiHi to the fair sex. It holds a inlrror up to nature 
and life in all its phases—pcaceln!. passionate and dark. It is the highest 
cxjiunciit of the varying emotiojis and feeliogs. It is the one and only 
ninatw of pleasing through the eye and the ear people of diverse tastes 
and dispositions.'' 

'Ole following is a pen-piclnre cit the ideal dancer: “ Her eyes are 
large and lustrous; her face niakes die autumn pale with envy: her arms 
slope away gtucefully from her shoiililers; her toes are finely moulded 
and piomiucnt: idie ts in short llie brightest creation of a divine iVrtisl, 
in the golden hom^ of his inuigiiiation. 

Her mitrions are tree and flowing; her hands and feet keep time 
most acciitately; her action Ls light, easy and itahtml; she expresses the 
uns[xakeii workings of her htgirt through her limbs that sccro to have the 
svcntimonts iniprintid upon them, as it were. She losMis herself iii the 
characifT and its emotions. She represenlB thiTm m skilfully an to deceive 
lUt into Ihe conviction that .she ]x>iirs out her own heart and its workings. 
1 he Injlujldeis are, for the time, taken out of thcmsL'lvcs and live and 
move and feel with her and follow her joys and griefs, her hupis and 
aspimtinn*;, her tlespair and darkness." 

In thr Gi/a-goititfda \s*e have a l^Tit- whu'h occupies the forefront of 
Sanskrit literature in point of diction, st^de, {|naJity, originality, imagina¬ 
tion and suggest!venoss. It is at the same rime ihc most complete and 
autliorilative of the classics on dramatic thforv’. In marked contrast with 
ttaHk-r specimens of musical composition, here we have definite Instruc- 
hons given as to the rendering of the twenty-four songs or A^lifapadis. 
Ilial go to make up the coltecdon. But as in the case of maiiv a gent 
of Hindu science and art, time has played havoc with it. 

DASfCE IN rAJOlI, t.tT£RATtTlE 

The Sitappndikarani of llte royal hermit [liihkovadikiil trontains the 
most dfctailt*d and mc»t impftrtant information on the mn.'uc of nineteen 
huiidn^ years ago in the land of tlie Tamila, The heroine of the ptHuu, 
Madliavi, the courtesan, rnidergoes a mutse of training in song, dance 
and tnwi, under Uie ablest masters of the day. The teacher, the pupil 
and the instrumf-nts find systematic and scientific treatment. 
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Ndbible contributions to tbe (tomuiti at niuric have been made by 
&'{ Ancja] or Goda, who, like Mira ol the North, leads us Ihrotigh 
her poetry into lofty realms of love, initnai] aiid divine, 'lire eniinctatlou 
of tlie grandest of truths is all the mom vai liable as coming from one of 
the fair sex. In the Sacred ColJecdon known as the Divya Rrahandha 
the coinpositions of are placed si^oiid ui order, next to those of 

Periy4|var. They an? two in number. The Tituppavai is a short piece 
of thirt}' stanzas addressed to 5ri Kpshija. Every one of these thirly 
verses is a text of a very high order for song, dance and expression mi 
the one hand, and for insuuction. cxpositimi and initfation on Uie other, 
tn fact, tiiey art the highest and the very best specimens of naiyaAttk^hytt 
(tlie sciimce of drama) in that they place before us tbe genuirte siT\*viraha. 
tile passionate heart of woman surehargtxt witJi love. 


COKCLUSION 

A'fftyff is a subject in wbi'di man have specialized as much as. if not 
more than, women, lioth m a sduncti and as an art. Rkd^avatofs of the 
old scJiool used to sing the Ashfapodin during Uieir morning rounds for 
Alms in the streets. At the end of each couplet, the accompatusts were 
given a chance to play a duet, as it wiire, on their jalari. li was prac¬ 
tically a choice collection of group semnds or iahda^ tliat were used in 
the ndfya when the same matter was diiticed to. It was a feeble rep- 
resttntative of the old style, when the couplets were sung, danced to 
and expressed one and the same artkt, while die aGcompantsbs repeated 
the somids that closely followed the moveraents of the feet. 

In the case of the TaraAga, I was privilegtd to witness an exhibitimi 
given during a bhafana party by a revertnd old genllemmi m his eighties 
It was a wonderful sight to sec the old ram turned into an artive and agile 

young dancer of twentj'-five, and in addition hti spoke the .fuMns too as 
he dancM. 

Now all this has become past history even within otir own geru;ration. 
Social forces beyond our control have reduced the art of nfl/v« and ite 
exponents to n state of obscuration, if not of death. Tire welcome revK^U 
now p^ing force m the W«t and its rtwerberatine echoes in India fill 
us with too hope ^ and expression may ona? agam be- 

rescued from d^dabon and decay and grow to greater heights, draw¬ 
ing siistcnanrc from the old and the new, toe East and toe West. 


MUSIC r AESTHETIC VERSUS SPIRITUAL 

Ill modt-ni times art is tcndiitg to nstirp tht? :itreptre of Ihu spirit’ 
often ctiougb ft riaints tUc homage tlia i is due only to the Div-ine, The 
tesull is that the spiritual aspect of art conns to be ignoa^l if uoi held 
altogether out of court. The presumption is fast gaining ground that 
the aesthetic appeal of an art should be encoiiniged at the expense of 
the spirituuL The object of this oxticSe is to oppose this ideologj". My 
thesis » that it is only the spiritual idement in an art—ite element of 
jftyebic aspiration—that entitles it to our profoundest homage and that 
its mere aestht>tic gtaniour would make it at best a plaything to divert 
for a while; at worst, a force of reaction and degenemtion. 

It must not. however, lie inferred from this that 1 deprecate die 
aestheUc pleasure as such. All art, if is obmiis, must have an aesthetic 
side to if even as all terrestrial souls tuust have a brdy and orgjins for 
sense-perception. To bo precise, we demur not to arathelicisin. but 
to the pretensioiui of aesthetirUm. Tor aestheticism is innocuous so long 
as it docs not overpass its own jurisdiction. U is to be deprecatory only 
when if becomes a dictator to the spirit instead of being its standard- 
liearer. AjmI nowhere is such a tendency more deplorable than io the 
realm of the mitsical art. For music is perhaps die most prcdomimutly 
spiritual of all arts, Ix-iug—at its best—the most ethereal vehicle of the 
dwipi?st emotion: the psychic. 

This is not to say that the aesthetic aspect of music should bo 
left out in the cold. The technique of an art mosi, unquestionably, 
Iht as perfect as possible. For Ixthind the comscious mental impulia' to 
fjcrfectioii, is there not always an unconscious psychic impulse to routact 
G(h 1 , the Archctvpc of Perfection? Was that not the rensou why Christ 
exhorted the fishemien of Galilee to be perfect as their Father in Heaven 
was perfect? The pict too htts said appositely: 

" Wild seeks perfection in the art 
Of driving web an ass and cart. 

Or piiinting mountains in a mist. 

Seeks God, although an atheist." 

True, the poet—being a poet—somewhat overstates his case. For 
true sptiihial outlook must, perforce, be a conscious outlook. Yet ho 
is not altogether mistaken when he suggests that all desire for technical 
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purfi^ctipn a nsllctliort ut tlit b^iuj'is aspiration aittr pcrfoctioii in action 
down to its minuttst details. Thus the aestlietic appeal oI an art is all 
right so far as it goes. Only h dot’s not go hir enotigh^ getting stuck 
in Uie tntd"World ‘ the world c>( fomial In^auly. This mid^region is 
to-day loudly proclairntd by the aesthetes as tlio Ohinpus. That is 
wiry it is time this false view was coinhaled, uoiuely. that Hie aestiiciic 
aspect of music is even more important than its spirilual aspect. 1 he 
aesthetes, Im? it i^’tiieinlniml. rdcdiiu.‘ fonnnl pirfection for its ovm sake 
and hoid that this is the loftiest ideal for a ciealivt soul. But tliis is 
not tnic. since formal perfection cannot, evidently, he an end in itself, 
h’onri itself wtiuld have filth- meuning if the spirit did not seek to reveal 
itsdf through its rncdiuni. 

Tile idolater of beauty, die aesthetes, make tiiorcfore a lundamenbil 
m^take in assuming tlifit beauty is vxliausted by its ap^nrals to the outer 
senses. For all thinkers know that ntany a niereiricious daozle which 
appeals at once (yak-s or p:ilLs in no time. The ditap outer glitter does 
not invest :i tiase nii-tal with the status of gold: tfmrc is a suLstonce in 
gold whicli is lacking in the Ixiser meiaJ. M€>re technical perfection and 
toimal beauty of a work of art is compilable to this superfkual glitter of 

■' Just as tc('hni<iue is not all, so even Bc-anty is not all in Art. 
Art is not merely technique or fonn of Beauty, not only Hu- dtecovery 
or the expression of Beauty-—it is a seM-expRssion of Corisi'iousncs> 
mider conditions of aesthetic vlthui and a perfect execution. Or to put 
it otherwise, tlven- an* not only aesthetic \-jilues, but fife values, mind 
\^iujs. soul viilues that enter into Art." Therefore if has been sstki, " Art 
is for the soul's sake, the spirit's siske, and Ihc expression of all that 
the soni, thn spirit wants toseiae tliimigh the rnodinni of Beauty.'" 

In tla.n gone by this might have liecu a trtjiara, but now it needs 
to Ik- restaur. For the " life values and mind values " of miiHic hold 
mtw the cemm of the stage, with the result that music ts coming to be 
rcprdtrd purely us uji aesihctic. activity which serves the de^iires of the 
mind and life to the excUisioti of the aspiration of the psyche Tlik is 
a wrong outlook, rint-e no tmt sout-eJevaiion is attaiiuihk- tlw»ugh a 
tnere pioinotion of the aesthetic view of music, Merc aestiietkism shows 
in cKect, recalcitrance to light of the spirit. That is why in art we have 
come tiowadji^i. to prize the exhibitiemism of spurious novelties more 
titan the mnfiowering of eternal verities. Tf.Ls topsytutvydom of values 

• Sfi Auitildiiilo'i tmAy -ui " Ait ter Art'i 
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is bccornini^ daily mofv and more glaring. No wonder the youth of 
to-duy is becouung more and more cynical, as Kus»:ll vvaila in his latest 
book, tieing txiulkod—^without even thHi knowing it—of the psychic 
realiziitbn in art, poetry, music, love. We are too near the danger-stone 
of a wise fatty which reaches ovU lor tlie parochialism of vltaJ pleasure 
in art at the <ixpense of the empire of psychic blLss. VV'c are rorgcftuig 
tliat music, however splendid in tecttnical i>erfcdion, would faU in its 
supreme misiion if its goal wnre mere sensuotis pleasure. Because 
mcreh’ skUtuJ ninsic, however tt'clmically pcrlecl, couJd never satis^ 
the soul unless it derived from the sfnil. In oilier vvtjrds, spimnaj music 
Clin never aspire to an audience wtiicb has no conception of the spiritual 
aj>{)enl of music, any more than philosophy can aim at relicviiig the 
bored epicureans w'ho have no idea of whai tnic philosophy can give. 
To put it differently, if music is lo contribute to die riehiirss of our 
spirituuJ life, it mitst lie cultivated not as at) aistUetic c\w.iso, but as a 
ptogressivc expression of the spirit t|irough the medium of the stifuasi. 
i‘oi only then can it gnint us a s ision of the etornitl through tlie temporal: 

Moment mere, yet witli all eternity frackech lone, fixed, intense, 

Out of Ihc ring of these Imors that dance and die, cattght by the 
spirit in Henst?, 

Ill the greatness pf a matt, in music's oulspread wings, in a touch, 
ill a smile, in a sound, ■ 

Something that waits, Sometliing that Wiinders and settles not, 
a Nothing that was :dl and is found/'' 

VVhai do 1 mean by an audience which has no ide^ of the spiritual 
roncppthm “f musle, and w'hh^h as such serves as a graviiationaJ down- 
pull? An instance will illnstiate it lust, 

l.ct Its take the cast* of the gnmioplione or the mdio. It is patent 
!n all that there is a laigc demauii for music thmtigh such mechanical 
inventions as the radio and the granDophoiic which, it is d,aimed, hiivc 
democrat tacrl music. Unqiiistionably Uiey liavu. For who on earih 
ran possibly deny that there* is no r-scaping tlm iibiqiiitnus tentades of 
tliesc two demons? Cine can to*dny hardly move tw'O stepis but oiit: is 
ihiinden'd at l>v the metallic ding of such mcebanjea! music, 
to its hngerdips! One hears a deal about inusir being now brought 
to d'le drKrr of the masses, thanks to such agencies. And mme can 
deny this ctflita:. But die question remains: is it true musk whhb 
is worth wfiilc that is thus disseminated aiimng all, or is it but an 
* The iMwtn " fn Horn m "" f?i SH Aun]bfndf>, Itcmti ^Tiir 
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apology for the same? The soul whkh 'wants a vista of the infinite. 

anti asjts if it gets a vision of the psycho Liirough ihc Jiighiy 
hnishcd conimcjci.iliy satisfactoiy oommodjty psi&smg Un mufiior atid 
wondoxs if it Is htrt a myth lhal music was ini ended as an intermodiaiyi 
a media tor, betwoen the servant of music and the f joid of snintd. Wc, 
acclimatized lo such music labelled " aesthetic/* have all but forgotten 
that there was a umc when nuisic. as a iSdhiiHa parataraih nusii 

" there is nothing more helpful to the sjHrit than musk *') was a living 
traditian lived by the htist of sddhnkaa, os cjceniplified, for instance, by 
the story of Tanaen and his gwrn Haridas Sv&nh 

Emperor Akl^ar expressed one day a desin* to hear the latter, 
'* He cannot be made to come !o you, Emperor, for the rew*{«rd of your 
whole rnipirr,'* said fansen. So the mountain had to go to Mahouiel. 
Haridas Svinu sang in ecstasy, Itardl^' notkiog diir august nilur of 
Hindustan. Akbar was Htirred io his depths a.*r he fiad never tiefore 
been, and actually shed taars< On hts tiettirn to his palace he said to 
Tansen: ** How is it. Taiisen, that when you fiiog the very aame songs 
they are not a patch on his OKecutiori? Drr 1 take U then that )te has 
not taught you his art perfectly ?“ " ft isn't a question of art at all. 
Emperor, H is a question of olfering,’* replied TSiiseo. “ What do you 
mean," asked the Emjwror, " questfnn of offering?*' "Yes, EiO' 
penor,” cxplaiKed Tansen, ** you see, the guru has the advantage of 
singing for the Lord of the universe, wheixas the disciple aings for 
the Emperor of India." 

TliLi brings out in a ntit-shefl the world of difference between tht 
two ^Kiiiits of view: acstlietir uersus spiritual. It implies that however 
clever ami dtsceruing tin? human connoisseur, he can never give the 
iipiiitual inapirution, tirdess of course his consdousness tvas transfigiwed 
by identification with tlio Dmnc. A human audience can thendoir 
novel- be dtsirH by the Hue spiritual musician whose one preoccupation 
raitsl be to offer bis art completely to the Divine, In othift words, the 
true spiritual singer must sing 6 i& Haridas offering hb music 

to Ihc Divine and no otlier. Only then ran his music be truly spiritual, 
If he sings i lo Tansen for human twin^j jits music retiialns funda* 
mentally on the aesthetic level t T meaii^ when he o//rfi hb art to the 
humans, no matter if tliey wojx? as great patmtKommisseum as Akbar 
was, However humble a inusidan, he must never sing to please othetat 
he can cater for ihe human appraisers and music-lovem only at hb own 
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peril, he Lnnnut thL'0 bt-Op vjtiatiitg tib art and consciousness more 
or less. 

In motleni tintrs, however, deMiocralic niitsic h*is l>eci>me and is 
steadily Irccomm/; so cheap :ind llimsy (gramophone, talkie and radio 
music is but a rwuU of and index to Ibis degcaeraJian ot oui outlook on 
music) (hat it calrrs not for tomioissciini and music-luveis, but mostly 
for those who enje ^’ery little for music savi; as an adjunct to fashions 
and fill III is, as a concomitant to a Godless life chasing aAor the glamoiit 
of fiutxrrficits. In hfe tdehrated bw>k tfVm^ is Art? Tolstoy has criti- 
ciised scathingly the Hercukfiiii efforts of the oiganisters of cheap plays and 
musicTil comedii’s in the West, To attend a rehearsal of these silly 
etfjterprfet.'s » mlly t** believe in liu- mytli of the mountain being in 
bbfjur to product a moitw. " The pity of tt, lago, tlie pity of It t 
sighs die soul afn-r Shakespeare, to witness tijc heiglrts of folly men 
ivill rise* to for the gliUiif of lucre phis Ihe glow of notoriety 1 For what 
else could be the point of it .ill ?—one naturally, inexHtably, ,isks oneself. 
To distrai t a ft-w dmJ citizens for a brief interlude with some cheap 
” ct'calinij-savijig “ devices, to rjiiote .^Idous Huxley! If .so, the rraiilt? 
Is that dc-sirablc either, in any way? Far from it. For these musical 
amttsemt nte meapiiritate people progressively for tesj^nding to joys that 
are worth while, since it Is a well-known psychological experience that 
\'on cannot continue to taste low'cr pleasures without detriment to your 
aspiration for the higher. And (he musical organizers of to-day know 
this ver>' well. That is why they c.\ter as they do, labelling their hnndiwork 
** artistic.'* Pascal did not sigh for nothing that the saddest phenome¬ 
non of modem times was not the spectacle of Ihe sorrows of human bdngs, 
but the spectacle of their pleasores. In notliiiig is this more incontrovert¬ 
ible than in the domain of the so-called artistic mtiric which panders 
mostly to Ihc lower nattirc of m.in. iJiereby gradually alroph>'ing the 
higher, that is, Ihc enpacity for n>s|xmdjng tn the spiritual appeal of 
music. Tl may be argued that this is not the fenlt of the artistiy of 
music, but lhat of human nature Itself. True: htrt when the lower 
tendencies of human nature are cxploifrd in the name of art. which 
misleads rnfUiGns, then ? UTien celebrated aesthetes. like T. S. Elbt for 
example, plump unashamed for art for the sake of its veneer of " amuse* 
ment " (pee his definition of art in Sacred Wead, that it is little more 
than a " superior amusement to dUtract the gentlefolk "), can one 
po!sihIy acquit art, Ihc aesthetic art even? 

n-?5 
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No; the so-called aesthetic onttook on art cannot wash its hands 
of the evils it brings in its train, since its avowed gospel is that of 
ephetttcml plisasnre which warps the iiatuio irrovocahly; since whatever 
exploits the easily excitable tower p.art of our natiu? must be heM susjicct. 
It may indeed lu; argued ttial this is an ovestatement, that all aesthetic 
art does not aim at tliis, dial when it knows its limits it does not do 
active harm. This is true. Hut the troKl)[e b that once you are 
committed to hctlotibni as the gtjspel of life, rtrekoning pleasure as an 
end in itself, your art caimot be tmsted to know Its limits. For instance, 
it is w’cll known ih.it cheap catchy music, rag-ltme music, melodramatic- 
musk afford plt.>a.sure to mo.st people who are not musically cultivatvd. 
One has to outgrow such pleasure often eDongli by foregoing it, by 
taming to the great masters who cannot please the unmusical in the 
beginning. But if one were not taught and exhorted to do this, if one's 
taste for cheaper stunts were to be defendtHl on llie gnmnd that if gave 
solid pleasure, w-fiat then f And ibis is not a mere supposition, as any 
one who looks at the moderri world of art dtspassiouatcly must concede. 
In art such a cult of spuiioiis pleasure is espcdully disastrous as art's 
is after all a world of idcab, certainly a higher world than the worka¬ 
day one. Tlwrefore when there develops a tendency in the art-worid to 
beliayal of the idea, one cannot remain silent—particularly when one 
sees it whetting often enough the unlovely appetites iu man, when one 
sees it actually ntirturiiig ah Uiat k jumpy and boisterous and reactionaiy*, 
for example, in inodetu music of thi- radio and talkies and gmmophonc 
the world over^ Music ts particularly Indinmg to cheapness every¬ 
where. Incvitahly, for you cannot wrorship God and Mammon with ttte 
same oblations. .Aeslheticians have even started defending cheap vital 
music oa another gnmnd: that it gives a lone to the wstm! At that 
rate, even dings and alroho! will h.ive lo be adjudged equaltv desirable 1 
To stimulate b Imraiful when it fe achieved at the cos! of lUl that is delicate 
and predems in our nature, as k being often done to-day in the name 
of art, bringing frequently soriom lurn'ous and vital reactions, as I know 
from personal expcrienco of the exciting muse of the West (for example, 
the discordant caettphony of Schonbvrgs. much of the ballet on bestra, 
revite dance-tunes, cabaret rag-time, ete.J. M coiiJd not tie olhenvist. 
i’^it With a dLStorled outlook cannot Imt grtovoitely impair our nature, 
as it ^vorks on its deeper stmta, and that often through llin subtly 
irresistible methods of symbolic suggestions. That is one of the main 
reasons why the artistic and popular iiuisjc of to-day has so often boon 
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tile handma id senLimt-nUiUfy, chauviiiiatiii jingoism aiid wh^t not, 

feeding always the latetit harlwrUm in man. And thanlcs to tlie jH 

ratinnaliya tinn nl ui-sthetkions, this insidions Kjqiloitaiion of the easily 

exploitable parts of our nature is not even recognized for what it is as 

against wliat it pretends to bc,^ The thnll comes and it is unquestionirtgly 

taken at its fact^valuc and hailed as desirable, since pleasure is the 

desideialimi. 

1 have here diLited at some length on such tendencite in die West H 

as liny obtain more cmispitrutmsly tliere than anywhere else. But it jH 

must .not be supposed on that account tlml such tendencies do not at all 
prevail in our couiiuy. This degeneration of music is a world-wide 
movement aJid no area can altogether ovoid its irifcction. Who dial has J 

cars and eyes can deny such vulgnnzatiun in our talkie tnnsic, o^ralk- ^1 

music, drawing-room music, etc.' We are fallen on evil days indeed H 

getting divorced more and more from our spiritual outlook on musici 
That is why of late the conviciiDn has been growing on the sober section ■ 

of thinkens evctywhexv that salvulioii of musk is, to Iw sought not so ■ 

much in the direction of its art^vahie, finish-vatne, attractiveness-value ■ 

(though tochnical perfection is extremely nccejtsary—htit only because ■ 

one must offer one's verj' to the Divine) as in ihe direction ot its 9 

mspiration-value. piofiindity-vaTiic, ronsriousncss-vnluc, wluch can be m 

gauged only by the sphitaat outlook on music as against (he ariistic. 4 

Spirihial help, these thinkers arc realizing, can indeed be legitimately j 

fxiwcled from mufik that ts worth the name. Only, such help cannot ^ 

be had for the asking: it has to be aspired for through a sadhand. ^Vlicn 
we approach music in the right way, it can, doubtless, help us make 
an opening in our consciouancss to tiie Divine through an omntional h 

offering of our psycho to Him : it can often act ns.n sort of ladder ol U 

ascension for our spiritual l)*;ing. But when this very music is cultivntf^i J 

only as an art. ft produces a world of harm, and that precisely because V 

music is not a wanton's bauble to play with: ft is a far more consequential |l 

<1 need of the Siml. We Iming impure in our compoisition. any ■ 

gospel of pleasure for pleasure's sake cannot but bring down on us the A 

most deleterious consequences and imctions. The chief of these is that H 

it keeps our couscioiuuwss Immured within tlic four comers of those A 

enervating pleasures—to say nothing of the distortion and much more ■ 

serious w'arplng of nature that may follow in the wake of such a bunt J 

after the quiiny of pltusmv alone. For pleasure is not all-suf 5 cmg, any n 

more than it is self-vindicated. There is, for instance, an unquestioned fl 
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pleitsiin; for the bulk of munidnd in lioolig^nis;m. m S3.fK>tEigc, in i:l;i5S' 
hatred, in homtddal piitriolifitn that poimocs ^nth txi^'onetg on the enemy 
to ttie sound of glorious dm ms nod jioaling of national anijieins invoking 
a God; tin:re Is the stiniiiiation of tin* towards voluptuous- 

lU'SS wliirh is a]J the more disastniiis, beoausc it is done envetliy luidtu 
the guise of art: there Ls the fostering ot valius like personal oinbition, 
whidi catchy popular musical compositions so vJTeclivc'ly huttrcsi: and 
[.int, Uiough not Irast, there is the danger of being caught in tlie muligtiaitt 
traps of those unseen forces—'' cknses absentest" to quote l*aul Valerie— 
which are hut too ready to use us as puppets u-itli sudi imgar<tJaU'd 
poison-baits, htNxlwtnkiiig ns all tin* dme with the delusion that they 
are giving qs only the quintessential keme! of pure xirt. One can sieer 
clear of siieti dltclies and pitfalls first by rot ogniadng the falso outhxik 
on nutstc—the artistic; wcoiidly, by ex|k‘riiiienting constantly with it In 
the spiritual direction: thirdty, by rejecting thnso vibrations that bring 
in vital and ncivoas upsettings: and lastly, by picking out and cherishing 
Ulose tliat bring lasting joy unaccompanied by vital mactions. Mo quest 
of Truth in life but its iiat'ii b strewn with thonis. 

Xo doubt the question lioiv sucli a spiritmiJ outlook on musk should 
be made concrete in oiif life can safehi lit only answirred only liy those 
who have Iwen divimied by Giai-reali^tiont that b, by tliose who 
radiate WTsdom’s tight froiu their Tnilh-goal already attained, But still 
wc may pci'lupa solely posit that one such way is to take to music tiol 
(or its own sake, nor even for that ot commmnty, society or humanity, 
but solely for tiie sake of the Dime; that is to say, with llie tver- 
rlcepeuiiig consciousness of dcditaiiog it all to the Divine who accepts 
it like everydbiRg else. And iloubtlc&s this pi'esitpposcs that one luiist 
ccasc to sing either to lieguib the coimoisseure or to pltase the 
voluptuaries, as one roust (,-onccntrate only oq thu Divine as the gracious 
redpiem of oar offerings, ll must always bo remembered lliat as soon 
os any oduir molJvu coitkb to the fore, it throws its shadow on the 
consdousness, ami Uie devotee in us wilts, tfiauks to our exploiting art, 
for ends which arc not mmpxttihk \ridi those of die spiril. 

It is no doubt ditlicuil to live in tire world of the so-called saitknt 
democratic art, committed to the aesliutic omiook on life, and yet stand 
for the spiritual motive in music: a timnkk^s task, bii^idcs/to swim 
against the tidfs of cheap hunumism. It b not casj- either to dbcluiM the 
l«eudo-altraism of the artist who fondly txdies'ea he can liberate others 
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without first achic'ving inner fiwdont hirnself. Yet tlie Siilvation of an 
lies that way and in no other. 

I am fiiltj' nwiirc that here I may fie met by tile argument dial 
since music 50 ptiipably moves othL-re. it eaanot have been designed by 
the Divine as a private art to be coitivated m the scclosiou of an individuai 
suncluaiy. But as Sri Kunuikrishua used to repeat tirelessly: " One 
must have the warrant {cha^eds} first before one mas to execute the 
I>lIii'sLs of the Divine: altruism achievr-s little tilt one has ret'cEved the 
authentic seal from tlie Supreme Herdur to heal tlic adiicied-** Me used 
to say again and again that one must first reach Qu* Divine before one 
could be of genuine and lasting service to Mis cj-catures. History has 
testifii'd to the truth of his dictiim times out of number: if tlie sadh&nd 
is genuine, others cannot but Iwnefit llierefroni; but if it is not, no 
altrriism or aestheticism can avail. Sn Ramakiishna s ow'n life of 
sQpfonu: self-dedication to tile I^ivinc Mother is one more proof, if jifoof 
were still iieedet!, of llu- truth oi die profomid parado.\ tliat only when 

forget Ibe universe for the St-H do wv reach truly the Self of the 
Universal, Popular hiimanitariunkm (without any spiritual discipline) 
and aestheticifiiu (without spiritttal inspiration) fait to apprehend this 
inj-siery. They cannot see, thanks to their myopia that " since our 
divine perfcrtinii embnut'S the rfraiirauon of ourselves in being, in life 
and in love tlirough others as well as through ourselves, the e.xtension 
of our liberty ond its result in others would be the inevitable outcome 
iis well as the broadest utility of out liberation and perfertbn."^ 

This !5 self-evident. If y«» achieve the Source of iuspirution, how 
can you fail to inspire? Tlie same with regard to music. Mitsir,. if it k 
to lx- truly spiritual tndy inspired, must be aclf-obltvious—liberated 
from the prison of the tgo—and this can happen only when the urtist 
lover loses himself in the adoration of his Beloved, Uie Helicon of all 
spirittml .irt. fn the mysterious unity of lift- one gains all only when 
one ltis« all: one radiates light only w hen otu* hits achiev'ed the summit 
and fount of IJghJ. Tliat is why the most soulful music of India lias 
been created and broadcast by spiribml men and women: Mlrabaf. 
Kavir, TiiLsidas. Rimprasad, Kamalaklnta. Tyagaraja (the Tamfl 
yopml, the Vaishfiava mtlhaka poets, Sri Chaitanya, Sri Ramotrislm;!, 
Vivfkaiiauda, hundreds of nn-sfic composers (mth. hdaUi and ft/m/irn- 
sitigers), thous.and.'; of kUtaniyas and others became imfiiilmg sources of 
inspiraHon to tens of thousands, Ixi^ause Uiey sang primarily to iheir 
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Beloved, the Supreme Lover, in a spait o£ self-offeriu^. ami not lo the 
public in the modem ajnrit oi acaihetidsjn using art as a contrivance 
to allord seustioits pleasure. So did the beautiful Mira, the I^riucess 
mendicant, sing; 

" Make me Thy servant. Thine I 
For Ihce I'll make a garden fair and bri^t 
Wht'tt every morning Thou wilt crown my sight. 

In all Vrindavaii's gioves with greenness gav. 

My songs of Thee will ring all night and day." 

So alHf> did ICavir make an offering of his soul to Rama, ilte Divine: 
Whose heart is Rama's dear abode, 

What matters U he ai all pray or fast or nay? 

Whose refuge is the guru's feet, 

What mattem If the pilgrim's way bo his or nay ? 

Whose 5t)ul b moved W'iUi love for all, 

What mattcis if he give away hb w'callh or nay ?" 

Li iliefsamt* ecstar i c way of sclLfotgetftiliiess dhl the great God-lwcr 
Sri Ramakrishna ring ; 

" Dive deep, my mind, into the ocean of beauty. 

Sca^, and thon wilt find the treasure of Lovo*" 

.4m] the lion-hearted Vivekananda; 

" To Thee t've jomed niy heart, 

Whate'er tbens is, is Thou." 

Sri Chaitan>-a, tlic prince of devotees, lavished Divine Love in the 
same way through his sclf-ublheradug devolidhaJ Jtir/ejM—one of the 
most magnificent spirifual creations in'the domain of music. In India 
there has U-en, from time iinmeimirial, thr? tmdition of nMasStlhmiii, 
whose bosk principle b the direct invocation of the Divine through one- 
iwinted concentration on musical notes, which they sky opens the windows 
of the soul through the o^laughl of musical vibiatSfms. Though we have 
all but ]<fRi ih^ k^y to tlm form of intense tficougb musical sealris 

nnd melodies, j-ei the traditioh b, happily, still hmg. That b why wc 
still see so many spiritual men and womeo lakidg to miisir as a discipline 
Obviausly, ai^eHcism can have no conception of such a mission 
of music. Its cult being, as 1 have said, a bedotusm in an which cul- 
mmates-as it logically must-in a Godless narcissiam ol butterily beauty 
I was lately reading a modem liook on tliis aesthetic colt bv the wcil- 
knowu French aesthete. Charies Momn, who is the partban of Uie late 
Roger F»y of England. The ftitdity of hb verbose championship of the 
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doctrine of plcaiiinj would Uf trk:iOm<‘ if it u’err not paUieiio. He lias 
started, for iostanee, with denying that *' then: exists a univotsal beauty/' 
and ended in & wordy uobula. He is almost lost in bcwildeTTncnt about 
the place of uostheiics as a gtiide to wbal catistitntes the soul ol an art. 
” ThercioTe," he most wist-ly enlightens us, ” s(t long as there am art' 
tovi ra on oanli. they will find in their inexplicable iwculinritles motives 
of dispute/' IK then laments, in effect, dial there is no law worth the 
name in scientific (?) aesthetics: tliere are only indivictual pa>dispositions 
and pieftrcnc<:3. Lastly, he trails off with a doleful simile to illustrate 
his disconifihire: *' Thus, when the leaves am (ailing from a tree, each 

Otay say to its neiglil>our: ' The plm^idsls can think what they please, 
hut I don't fall as you do.' Which, we know, easily K*com£s; * I fail 
Iwtfcr than you,' ” Time was (alas, >t»uih is an eniodoULd chroriidw 
oi broki'D drmrns and disfiichanmicnts) wluii, in Eiiropt, I drank at 
the wisdoiTi-foimf of the dcHrtriiiaire acsthcticians, thinking that they 
knew what they wore talking about. That is why I liad turned in those 
enthusiastic da>'S of mine to tin- g«st«r) of aestiietics in music: the gospfil. 
that is, of Gcrtliess beauty. That is w*hy i did not see that such beautj' 
(if beauty it is) in music and 11 le arts was. oftciier than not, far mom 
^dtiiying and cramping Uian dr«g,s, as it acted on our consciousness 
3 urre]ilitiously—eventually making us imable to perceive even Ihis simple 
feci tliat no art was truly worth while unless it made iis identify formal 
lieauty w-i11i the Divine os the rer.ipicnt of our worehip and adoration. 
Art truly fidfils ifcwjf only when it vonsecratea its teclmique to the Divine, 
(he artist sc^'king new birth as a devotee. 

It would perhaps not be quite out of place to end on a note of 
[icrsonal expericnice—^if only as an Insfenco in point: 

] was then at Beiiama. singing away—for all I was worth—in meeb 
ings. parties, a^mhlies and mostly in aesthetic soirfe. fully persuaded 
that I was fulfilling my wKnon of the artist minstrel, But to my surpr^ 
itnd MUTiiw I discovered tlist this self-chosen misslonarism did not ele¬ 
vate me in the last resort: it more and more depressed met After every 
such extravagance of my' energy ! found m>'5elf more and more in the 
grip of a heart-seaithing sadness and kept asking mj-self whal was the 
point of such mitskiil idealUra which brought in its wake only a sense 
of fuhTitj' of if all? Was 1 tmrn for ihis? Was my art-impulse given 
me 50 that 1 might fritter away my prcciou& lift-energy to divert a few 
clusters of men suffering from the dead-weight of boredom here and 
there ? And so on. 
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Just then I thamuid upon a fine singer of devatkitial ^ngst a 
Atr^M-siogcr. I liked to ieum a few fmra liiin. Wh^. however. 1 
iDvited him to stag one day at a tashioDoble dra^i’ing-room party to be 
licknued fay the Htie of Benarcs, lie declined: he sang mdy on occasuins 
of the vi'oiBhip of Sri Kfishna—offcrfiig lus songs to Html he was a 
Vaisl^java and took bia iniisk as a sdtihand, not as an art. Then 1 
heard him on one such occasion at a friend's house: it was the 
jaflflwsAimwi—the btrth-anniversaiy of Srt Kffchpa. He sang in an ecstasy 
of adoration, with an Uplifted face playing on the drum {khol} accom¬ 
paniment himadf. wholly obJivious of hb audience. There was no 
appUiusc, no orders, no hurry among die people to edap and go away 
to do something truly masculitie and serious. But when he finished 
after three hours the whole audience wiS in teats J II was an imforget- 
inhle experience for nue and a i.'inshing one: it brought ho'inc to me 
what my own sclf-complaccnt aesdietic music was worth ronipared w’idi 
his. It was truly a day of revelation in my life: I rcnlixed for the 
first time what music could do if it was looked upon not as an art but 
as a sitJham. 
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It IS thf purpose of this artlcli; to &nd out the nwiti llircjids of our 
mLisle ditcing the period wlik-h b said to have witnessed a eulltiral 
upheaval, tbmtighont fhc length and breaddi of our ronntry. The point 
of vieIV liere adapted is suclutogital. Any rtitioisni of the duv^Iopmeut 
of tiovid lorms is mcidental to IJie main thernr, via, tliat the revival of 
our itilercs^t in musk' b closely related U> Utc ftt'cttl changes in mir 
stnictoc. 

Up till the eighties of tlte ninetetnilb €entUIy^ Biiidnsthani musk Itvl 
a shdk'xvd eabletire In the eottrb of our princes. From 
evidence one c■clnlc^ condnde that our uohltttiu-u eared for musk and 
tolerated its higiicr manifestations and that some cspeits bf‘longing to 
well-known familks carried on their tradiBons witli zeal and nbiiil3'. 

Ill spite of the fcKval a fid stylistic diffetenrest, a eertiiio norm could Iw 
tiisrovered to whirl i the cstijerts sought to cmifonn. The bewildering 
variety of interpretations of ragrts and ra^t^is never demolbhi'cl their 
structural unity. It also gav'c room for a certain, thmigh Uniited, rreedom 
tn the artists. Instances vnuld lit given to show that in the ftrsl thnk 
quartni^ «f the ninetftFjilh century, c'criaiu new decorations werv added 
and the gunlity of notra ebanged, 'Hiat period did not yield the same 
abunrJiint harvcsl of works on the (hooty of music as the si>;(eeDfh or (lie 
sevtmtoenth ecnluiy. Yet valimblr compendliims were rolJi'cted in the 
North, iit Patna, Calcutta and Lucknow. The iheon* of music was not 
much advanced, hut intemst in it was kept up. The niily explanation 
tliat can be ofTcred for Hiis uuitv' in the midst of dlver^tj' is that (lie 
Indians still believed in the imity us well as ui the erintlniiity of Indian 
mltiire and were nol conscious of the coming changes in (heir society, 
Til is lack of consciousness wan msponsilile for the next nhase in the 
hktory of Hindiisthani music, when orthodoxv nourmhed with a 
‘vengt'ance. Tlic ttsiadi (niiistcrs) linaime rigid disciplineriuns, as uny 
Ollier group would btxrorne in an .ttmosphcre closed to the winds ol 
change. 

The South was more happily placed than the Nortli. No one mutnii 
could be advanced for its pion? favoomble situation. In Madras 
Presidency, the continuitj' of liu? Hindu traditions lus rtsaiatncd unbroken 
fora coinisaratively long period in spite of a numbor of Muslim princlpal- 
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iti'os. AVIiai WHS done to Hindu$tliELiii music kty ttic Musi bits frnni die 
fourteenib to ^ eighteenth century was left undone in lie Kamatic. 
The old tradition was ptobably left to repair and renew itself. It was 
done by the genius of Ty^raja. In the Malior^htra country, then: 
was np such valuable Intdition, and conswjufntly no opposition to the 
introductiDi) of the tfindusthani style of dio G^Viilior sclioo). The spread¬ 
ing prestige of the Gwalior school ih du- Notih as well as in the Maba^ 
raslitra is a very inlericstine study. From Raju Man Thanwar to Maddu 
Khan and hl&briottiets it has been a long jnrocessSon of conquests. Madras 
alone resist!^ rt. and Bengal found its gjumucstics rather tiy'ing, Mahn- 
rashfra musicians occupy the front nmk among Hmda vocalists of to-dav. 
and tliey were initiated into the mysteries of the Gwalior school of hheyal 
only aUitir three generuious ago. Before that Maharishtnt belonged 
musically to Madras. 

Yet from nnotlier point of view, diis persktenre of traditions in the 
South has been somewhat unfortunate. Barring TySgaraja and one or 
two otliers, the sum total of the Southern contribution to neceni n ntc jr 
has lieen an emphasis on forma) purity and the musical value of notes 
in practice and theory' alike. TIir opposition to the evolution of new 
fomis and the str^ on conformity imposed by the greater strength of 
traditions in the Kumatic music have led to a certain iiwthunical repeti- 
trvcjicss in execution and a lower ptomiunt on mtlhidiml ervatjvents®. 

U't me not tie inisuiidvrstotjd. The pernlbrity of cta.ssiLaJ mu-sic cvt-iy- 
where in India, but in die South m<iro than in' the North, as comjwrisd 
with that of the musk of recent yusars, has lx.vn an attempt to preserve 
Uu* purdy musical values against non-musical enCToachmenfs. Tl»k 
has been to the gowt of music. Yet. in Ihc present position of Indian 
cidtUTie. creahvencss is probably maw important than preservation, oven 
when It seeks support from non-musical values. Piudv musical creative, 
ntss is tlh> idihil, but literary music, when it is truly creative, is also 
welcome in a period of national upheaval, tor it k nothing less than a 
symptom of an .ill-round rel(>ase of the spirit. 

In the rontext of a cultuiul renaissance one may haaaid the state- 
nient that the Sontii would much rather indulge in sophistioatioos than 
allow Its music any latitude to replenish itself by drawing its sap either 
from ftilk-mitsic or from tiieratun.. Bengal has clioscn tlie latter p.ath, 
pro^bty beraiise of her lack of a strong tmditioiv; but in that selection 
sill has been considerably supported by a host of litcmiy artists who are 
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also DO mean muaJclam. In oUicr words, tlic South lus lixen less 
adaptable to ihc impending changes in our vultuiv tlian the North. 

The eighties have been a tunimg point in our histoi^^. The priaccs 
ga%'e place to the zeimudais and tnercbaot'pnnces. The zemindars 
starter} iHXumiiig absenlve'kndlords and lived in die cities, the seats of 
the Government. Thry sdU retained connection with their villages, but 
diuir heart urban. The incrchont-prmces were becoming landlords 
and they felt it tiieir duty to patronizio musicians- Little courts were 
formed and the tnusicians poured into the cities from the decayiiig native 
States. There was hnrdly a musician of note who did not come in that 
period to the then Imperial city of CoJoutta to Uj’ his fortune. After the 
deaili ol VVajid Aii Shall. Maharajah Sir Saurindra Mohan Tagore begad 
to collect musicians and stiniulatcd tJie thmretiiuil interest in music by 
WTiting books on it. He was a great patron and hb name ts still remem- 
l>ered by old musicians of Nortlicm India. In this work he was helped 
by his ftilloW'-iemiiidars. (Later on, I he Siitagit Samaj xi-as established 
with the help of the rK?w Mlf ). Alwnit this rtmo the Jfianottejak Ma^njali 
was started in Bomliay. Iti> pnrjxi*c was more serious than entertain- 
men! pure and simple. The Sangft Samaj is rtoxv a name, but the Utter 
is iy>sponsn>Ic for at least iJhns? schools of juiisic in Nortliern Tndin and 
two doji*:n books besides. Pandit ^'ishnu Karayaii Bhatkliandt* was a 
member of that .Sami] and foutidctl pedagogics on his It-cfnres theft-. 
Tlie relation of this interest in music to our cultiitc tested on the feet that 
its prolagOTilsts were the iippc^r middle class consisting of old but decrepit 
landlords, merchants, new zemindars and successful iiu‘mbt>re of llw 
liberal jindcsiiotis. Their faith in Indian culture was an induced one 
and partook of the reactionary' chamrter that ulwaj=s marks the first phase 
of nationalism. It could not be a pure one. generated as it was by the 
reaction against the foreign political dominalioii. In other words, a dis¬ 
interested knowledge of the past was not so mttrh its drive ,is the will (o 
discover our ancient glories. The birth of the Congress movement xvas 
conlemporaneoita with the revival of our music. Hie two brothers Kalk.'i 
and \-mdhya Din Maharaj started tiie Liurknow School of Dancing, whicli 
W'as df^tiried to spread over Northern India. Its muiirds fposes) were 
taken from the classical modis, some novel ones worn ertsated and ilu* 
whole was sulxirdinated to the other school nf Lucknow Fine .Arts, ri*. 
rfinrffri. ATiout tlus period Tagore's genius burgeoned forth in all its 
gltity. Songs and poems tinging with music came In a spate. At Patn.i. 
Gaya, Bhaplpur, and various other cities of note music dubs were 
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iitaiU'd by llii; guitiy, Hu'iv was a note of chiUlcitgo in this vnii:v at 
dawn, i'he West kid insnlkd. tis; aiir iippur du^ tdt ft tlicir duty to 
retort that India had ati imd^Tng culturt: uf her own. 

Thjs roiort would have ended in a hoarst voice had it not bctui reiti* 
forced by the wliisp<*r of (lu; Sige of l)ak^biiii^u-ar. It li a fact that 
mystics iiavo jilways npiicaTed at tmii'S of our national crisis. They have 
been foJJow'L-d by thdr prophets. Sociologically speaking, Hanmkristuia 
Deva's very existence proved that ibe current of tmr Iiidum culture was 
no I dry; in fact, it was tlowing even W'ithtml any reuiforccinetit front the 
Wvsteni stream. His teachings were synthetic, in a setisfi. They 

were not eclectic, neither wen* they orthodox. They helped to ercate a 
certain spirit ulJ attltmte in wliicli the different ty^ies of expvrkuices codified 
in various religion* twiild lie given the measure of Ilnur respective worth. 
Sitnhiarly with culture, in which he was not inimcdtatcfy intetxfsted, but 
llie -iHMic attitude was certainly a wuroe of power for our ciiltma] Ule. 
’fhe sociological implication of that altitude was sigiiiftcaut. IlcTe was 
a healthy corrective for the evils o( h dationalistii' bias. It was no longer 
going to he—India is all gtMKi witii httr spjritualtiim, and (be Wist is nl\ 

I Kid witii its tnuterialism. 

Sw.'imi Vlvekanatid.i's jiidktnnnit ol the social nnilndies ol India was 
os severe as Iris apptvcktkm ol the vigour of (Ik* West was genuine. 
Ikratmihum^a Deva’s mpliciiun was not Indbttuim in any sense, ft 
strengthened the cause of true cniativeni:*ss. But for liis umisumcc on 
that spiritual attitude in which all dbeiptinrs find their place and order, 
the cultural life of Bengal would have hem fKWirot fir-riay hv remaining 
ctmfmwl 1o llic duty tif rept'litinn. In other provinces, the challenge 
gradually setikd down to rewareli intti our past. The ilcfein of dm 
spirh of hbtoncai research is lhai it oats away die S(-a£e uf respcmiiihility 
linrards the present and llic hiriirr;, ColJwtively, it dfits not tpvo a 
chance to imtiutive, nay, condeinns il as a departtiri?. On the other himd. 
It offere a standard of rritieism to judge cxjienmentB by. Thus U was 
that4 Ehatkhandpji, an Ahmham or a Subrahimn3.*a was an imposaibOity 
in Bengal, wiieneas a Tagore, a D. T, Roy. or .in Atul Prasad, would 
have died vuriy in Mahara-slilm. The amt- reason c.xphiiris tht luek of 
proper imiBcal in Bengal and its uppisTincss in the South. To 

repeat, the synthetic spiritual atiihide. which wns Ihc siicrLai feabire of 
Pitramahamai Deva's disciphrir, rmited an atmosphere in which indi- 
vidiuils could breathe freely, and rreato art forms buiaiy. Experiment 
were, sp to speak, in the air. They could not be so unless the idC'Si that 
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foR'ign iUHJ Julk rliJutnU alike had iJurii eoiitribulious lo make through 
contact will) the i,4»|j1iistirated elemente, was curusidcrcd more miiiortani 
ihun ttic idea that Indian ciihitrt wa:( to be kej>i inlaci hy a rigid adlierejitt* 
lo ityi pristine iorms. The experitnenl at Dnlsshineswar was thus a 
ing spiritual agency lor art. 

The writer reiiHUiiljers wliiit liapjM'iied to music ill tlio tirst decade of 
the twentieth century'. It had suddenly ‘‘CJOied to 1 h* u jiurt of llie Iiidlaiis 
Uberal ediu'iition, Not that it ever was detibcmtely inditdi^d in the curri- 
• uhiin tif eiirliei period-s to any extent. Bui in our time, ignorance, and 
disrespect for music swm«l to have sttdtlenly received an oflicjal validity. 
The pnofessioii had been cotnix'lk’d to .dlow soriit* midiilv*class iiiflividnaif, 
no douJft. Bui tile w-orth of the cultnro was estimali*fi h}' the sticutl Wi'orth 
oJ its cxfsoninl, Tlnse gentlmeij could not keep their rcsjiectability. 
Bui it was a minor point compared w'ith the change iu liie gciioml 
.lUiltidc. Tilt' altitude w-as that of a new Stratum ot the middle eliii® that 
had berm * allnl intt> existenre bv Ihe spread of irducaiioii. It miglit he 
ivdled tlie ' niiddlL* * middle class consisting maiidy of the di'greo*lioldt‘is 
.md 4 jmciais- TIicsm worlliies were great puritans and looketl down upon 
music and other line arts, llie nwer-dD-wells of tfieii' took to them 

\rtth zeal but ^vithoiit moral supixm. In miisir.. the pixxbgal sons, always 
lew iu numbiT^ k-aml dhrn/iad iind dhdmdr. under the greiit Radhika 
IVusad or Viswauatli Kiin, the foiiious dhtirndri and a good number of 
pakhufdjis could Ik- found among them in Bengal. Tlic- ialdd had its 
home in die Eastern parts, wbeie the zeinindars still palronkerl musieians, 
Muslim and Hindu alike. KA«fyif/j.VflS were not available, and when they 
caiiw from I’pper India or die States, they could not t:oiiunaud ati 
iilidiencc a.*! big as (he rf/irncould. In ^tdr and sarod the Muslim 
usitdd ruled, as t)w Hindu did iu Jbrupdd and pardeularly dhdmdr, and 
KaJvub Khan and Keraiuat Kliaa. tin- two brothers, in banjo ami inurod 
r^puL'tivety, and Kimiad Khan and Enayel Khan, fatlier and son^ in 
iiidr were givat nanicS in Bengal tieiorc die W'ar. Nagen Babii, Durlabh 
Bbaltacharva and Tamk Bow* excelled in f>ab/twdj. Abani Ganguli. 
Bhijjxiti Balm and J'rasaiim Bnmkya went: roasteis in tabid. Each one 
«f ihae ustddf bad a number of dijiciplts who in iheir turn vied witli one 
another In Ihc number of resjXiclabk youngnwii tlmy could count as 
thdr pupils. Before the War the ^duates were tew and far between. 
ITie atrcani of cLissical music was sdU rtinniiig and the aumers alone could 
bathe in it, as their parents were piiritiiiis and worshipped worldly sucrcss, 
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and fimijt'r wanu'd tbt'ir sons t<t dr^ tiic same. The Vtsluxupur scliool 
then Iiad lujt U;c same popularity as it now enjoys. 

^ J'* ^^i^arasbtra and Madras music wa.** not 50 strictly tabooed, I'iiio 

m Ka^atak .yuj khtyai in Maharashtrd uere considered as parts of'a 
ibeniJ Ldui-ation. In a lour in ihc South inidertaken in 1914, the ^Titcr 

e^rls of ai least four 

tmddlt-claas families. In Bengal the mlddit^^Jas» famUies Iwd shat their 
ejit^ and eats. Music in doini-slic circles was confined to the BrMimog 
in C^cuttsi and Ihuxa. Miss Amah Dass and Mrs. SanUa D<>vi ustid 
to condiict chonises ih political conferences, and Ixith of Lhem came from 
the weU-Uedo umaijcipated stttioo.^ of IJic Bi^hmo community. There 
uns no music among Bengali Muslims, high or low, 

n w^is elferted by a tombiiwtion ol ihree sets iif factors, 

nif biological one vras the crcaiioa of Sir A.imtf>Rh .Mnkerji. A number 
ol gradiialis came out of the University much in cjcccss of the supply of 
M c berths. Tile result w,hs the Ijcgmning of the unenjployjrtcnt prol>* 
lym. The numencal mi reast? compelled the graduates to look beyond 
government jobs. Tlie Bengali was at last rentovetl from die rut and 
lic^i 10 wit for hima,H. Etiiicati™ afeo cea«.-d to Ik a .i.aaopoly 

“rf“si'fl»-s5 of an, group „as d,„ui[X-d 
W«h .t wnl lhat parnuuLu atlituda «lii, h was nsponsible tor driving 

LdtSn^aXh “11^ ■"‘r'i"’ “ “ litoralur^ 

anil hismp, and Ih, lUdvral aiul unmoral tHIuManlism known as flirting 

wnh ran™ and jKmfiog. TIv P,.„*all wm „p„., 

Uy Sor A«nt«fl> Mnk-rji. Th, »,„„<) ,untor *Z Ihr gS of 
mrapasura. Ta^ra and U. L. Roy. Thrir s.«gs had W 

an Ihv wings of muonalism. rtoliliral st-nUmnn* and not 
musKal qadity, was respoiisihiv for the po|nilatity of ihejr rlionis-stinss 

wrni D. L. Uoy s eomie tmes. In ihr coiuiln'-side. Rajanl^nu Sen’s 
.Wo^ and comn ,.ne.s prahaWy enjoyed greater iopulan" • T^,e 
strnetun- of these eampostioris was as yei riaairai, tl,a,igh mionaiion. 
and eawennes of mdividnal a*l , oik etlvi- perfarraances . ®ra lawpansiWe 
W many dtprlnnw iherefram. ragora was ihe tost u. evolw a raw 
style seeking allihalrans with falk-music. a I.. Rtra i.,u„|raod 
raany European melodies and heautifully adapled Ihem to his 

w 'V"' '«=1« a serious rival in vopnlaritv^Thc 

musieal fasemahan af his eoniposnums chiefly ftr,Jr|,u niiraeulra,^ 
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blending of (hathri and ghasi with the wi<JI-knQMiii aiis^, classical and 
niiiiL 

On these factors Dilip Kumar Koy worked. The middle-class 
parents were faced with the problem of high dow'rit’s for their ^la, and 
the l»ys were shy of the exchange in the marriogo market as no jobs 
were fortlicomiiig after marriage. Those girls therefore ntt-ded training 
ill music cither as an additional cpiolification or as a rompoasatbn for 
the dt'fieieucj" in their looks and pafrimofly. The unemployed youths 
had spare liim* :il Uieir disposal. The lovv songs of Tagore, D. L. Roy 
and A, P, Sen were there. Circunisiances were propitious and Dilip 
Kumar utilized them to the best of his undoubted abilities. This hand* 
some, educated young man inherited from his father, J>. L. Roy, his love 
of music, and invested il to good uccouiit. His voice was cnthmlliug. 
Who else ha<I his qualifications for being a missionaiy of music ? He 
stirred the middle tbss of Indb (so long as he belonged to Indbl more 
than unylxndy ever did in recent j'ears. Ttte net result was that music 
penetrated into the household of every Bengali gentleman. He com¬ 
pleted the work of bis prudecessors in a double quick time. He may 
also be credited with acquainting Bengal with the priqier Hindusthani 
style by reports of his musical toiixs. 

Hifl itmsimJ critiefem, wlvib severe towards the maniitrrisras and thr 
g 3 utinnstics of virtuosi, was higMy apprectativt- of their re;il merit, 
which, in his opinion, consistiHlj parfinibrly in khcydl and Ihuthru in 
the enjoyfitiuit of ample freedom within liu- UmiU’d stniclure of the rJga, 
His musical ciuitiibiition to Bengal lies in the twbt that be gave to the 
classicid forms in tlie direclion of freedom. His insistence on singing 
lihrttpad and klteydl m Bengali words was also important, but hore ho 
vi-Bs not ori^iut. His influence has not tv«n lieneftclJ from the taunt 
of vii w of pare music. Yet fiom uo account of tlic recent cultural historj' 
of iniEsii can lib inQueme be omilted. He W'as tire supremo missionary 
of music, sc* long us lit belonged to musk. 

Hsewhetr no such juncture occurred. Tagore. D. 1.. Roy and 
A. P. Sen were not to In.* liad either in Madras or in Maharashfra. In 
1-. P., Bihar, and the Punjab, Ihe educated ebiss remained deaf t« music 
nl home. Not that they were puritans, but they wanted to keep the 
domestic aImmphere iiridcfiltrd. Dancing could Ik* iirvnficd on festive 
nocasioDs. but the bdks were not allowed to learn music. Tliese gentle- 
men knew* the inusicia[i!ii and hence tJicy were indifferent to musk. Tlie 
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)uusicmii5 in their tom kepi a jouJoiia i^usird over ihfir imtlc six.n;i»i 
Tlieir race was Ihii^ disappcariuj^ by 

In Maharashnu, a i'«ry important thing h:td happtaurd in ihr birth 
of Vutiintj Nan!>Ti« I 3 hdtk)uitifle in it}6(V in a middle-class fiuuily. He 
gradunhwl in law m 1887 ami buSt up a ((ood practice 10 i:tu‘ Bombiiy 
High Court wiihin a few yes»rs, Eis wife and diihl liied soon ailet, and 
he could leave the proffesioii in i<nb to dtvtde hiniseJf to his life's, work. 
He had ivceiviid .1 «wtnd traittiiig iti nil varirties of classical inusir of the 
Xorth, from WaErr Khan of Kampnr. Kaoji Hoa Belvallctr. the dhrit- 
padiya, aii<l Mohamnifitl Ali. tlit khtyaliyii of Jaipur* Ht lean)! %itdr 
front iJalfubh Pass. lUr dtsciph- of the faiuoua Jivtitiji Muhnmj. The 
chitus in our iiiiiGir urged him to bnng order, An AlJ-lndin. tour was 
undertaken to meet the dying nice of mUhh and 10 collect ilm btTii pieces 
from them nnd manuscripm Emm old libmrjes. He karnt Bengali 10 
rend Knsiimidhan Mukerji's tnesitise. Bt-sitjus the organnsallpn of the 
Jnanntltijak Mai;tdall, rt^gulur iiistntction in music engaged bis artentloji. 
It was on one occasion that the Hte Ufaharaja of Scitidk intrc«iured 
himself to I'anditji incognito, l^ter on nn invitation was eadendrrd to 
him to orgamzi!! a musk school at CiWalior. It was accepti'd and the 
MadhojI Sditiol was started soon after under his inqiimtinn. Th<? toadi* 
ing wni flnnc by life method, to which the itM became Rradmdly 
n’i'ouriled when ib bi-nefits wen? reatiml* Tlie Madhojt Sclnntl fe imw 
finurishing with about tour hundred studenfe on its rolk. Tlie Hbhamja 
of Baroda was also impresisril by the genius of Panditji and called the 
first AlJ-fndia Music Couitrejin- in loth. in which a hiUte rowl raged 
betwren Panditji and othere of the opposite camp, Tlie vii ton,* of 
Panditii ivas eomptete. Since then within hfe lifetime them were as 
many M sk Conferen«s. in each of whkh ht- w;i3 the lile and fiout* In 
the tonrlh ( onfcfFtuJe, rtt T,iicknnw, a resolntion was passed to start a 
college of miisio* Tlie Mnrris College nf Music was tin rvfiiilL In this 
work he wn.s gnally a*ssfet*xt bv the late Ra}a Nawah Ali. Iliai rminent 
connoi^ur of musie and Panatji’s admirer and disdplt*. and R;d 
RajpshwarBali. the then Minfeter of Edut ation in Ihe U, P. Covtsninirid. 
Tilt Bamda Stale Mnsic Skhtto! hud been estaMished mriier. Trwiay 
there are about a thousand pupils in these four instiluiions all beine 
trained in Bbathhandeji's method, ^ 

Pfinditii was more than a missionin’ of Hindusthani nnisir There 
have been no of music like him. The list of hfe b^ioks is as 

fcitmidahk as thetr quality la high, ifmMak^hya-s^AsVti in Sanskrit 
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San^ta^paddfinti in fftur bi^ vdlmnes, ihf Kramikit Series in &ve, JUid 
Cita-maiikd iii nn-tiiy-uvo pwrt'i, Lakshmana-giia-iamgraha, in wliich 
he showed his great abilities as a conyposer# and Abhinava'rdga'tnanfari 
are bis major works. He edited all Ptindarik V*{tthal*s treatises, 
V'enkaiajnakhi's Chaturdandi-prakaHkd, Hriday Namyan's Hpdaya- 
kaatuka and JJndaya-prakdsa, Loclian's Rdgadura^gini and Srinava's 
Rdga-taitvit-vibf}dfia. Comiocntaries on San^Ut-dffrpaita and Siingim- 
ratndkara (Svaradliyaya dmpter) were also published by birn. As if 
thej' not enough, he wrote Ihrec masterly survej-s of the Music 
System of NorthtmJ India from the fifteenth to the clghtcentb century, 
Pandiiji’s contribution has been twofold, pedagogic and cultural. As a 
tea lilt of It is fitsHiand collection of well-known compositions from the 
chiftf fajnilk-s of musicians, he dbeovered Ute formtiJ melodic unities 
which he classified into twelve thdts. ^ This was a depaitiirt &0111 the 
convendonal types of six rdgus and thirty-six rogtmi. The new clasaifi* 
cation wtw nuich more scicsdlic than the old one, first because it was 
promptHl by empirical consitleratiotis, and further because it started 
from the ifiddha scale of ififmrflf. in which all notes are ituldita (pure), 
and passed on to scales with one, two. three and four (modified) 

notes. He alki gave a rational explanation of the usual assignation of 
rdgas and rd^ms to fixed periods of day and mght by splitting up the 
scale on the back of madhyama and showing the correspondence between 
the morning and evening ragjiJ on the basis of the lower and the upper 
half of the scale. Then again, he invented the system of notation by 
which the nnanres could be learnt by the (yit>. In the f.akfihvn-niAgtta 
he showed the essential features of the raga^rnpa in easy and often in 
poetic verses for easy' rcmembninee. All this served (he Interest of the 
stuclent. Classical music was no longer a closed concern for the pro- 
feffilonal, and anybody ivith a smattering of Marathi or Kindi could by 
the help of the Kramika Series anjnire a workable knowledge of nil the 

important rdgas. , 

Ctilbirady. theiefore, the dosed dtitt group of ns/drfs ts broken. On 
the other hand the way has been paved for introdiidrig Hindusthanl 
music in schools and colleges. The middle class has been affected by 
tills revival. Provincial Governments and Universities will tio lortger find 
ft difficTilt to discover for themselves a system of musical insirurtion. 
The dynng tradition has been resuscitated. A more respcctabJe ^tlon 
of the people will take op music as a profession. Among the public, the 
taste in mnsic has considerably improved, and it is likely to improve 
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still more in couise of liniff, E^anditji iiimself was much moiie than a 
mvivaJist. but culturally his infiuencc has been and will nmnly he in the 
dirftction of the revival of our mtditiotis. Other Provinces, Bengal in 
particular, find his collections and his o^n cornpositioiis very handy. 
Voung composers there an* already setting words to his notations- Pandit 
Bhatkhajjdejj's contribution to our renaissance lias been as ironorbuit as 
that of anybody else Vfe know and tdk of, thongh it mast be admitted 
tlmt the dowering of the creative spirit has not been his immediate 
uiflucnce. Be has worked nt the base, vk, traditional disdpline. His 
^ice^ was the continiuty of Indian cultum, while, say, Tagore's has 
be«n its advcaturc, ^ 

In Madras we do not know of any such movement in music- The 
old desu-H-ut diffcrcntc between high and low persists- the low rcpiesented 
by dramatic music- The devotional iniKic has a higher status in Madras 
^n elsewhere, In Madras, the ranaissainre is in dancing, thanks to the 
.lafaiKir pod Vallathol. Madras has many regions within itsbontidaiiea, 
each of which has its heroes and its own idio^Titrasies- Thus Sanca- 
meswar Sh^ln nagoed in Andhra, as Vina Scssana in Kannada, and 
say, V,^ DhannainmiU in Madras proper- Tajijora has a school of its 
own. Yet the differences am insignificant before the unifies 

In tlu- UnM Provinces. ttMiay, Shajahanpur. the home of fhe 
W. has TOised to radiate musk. The court of Rampur, once the 
sliuiigiMt sphere of influiuKe of viaissjra] music under his late Higlmess is 
to-day only a repository of famous songs. The late Warir Khan's son 
If Calcntta; Mnslaq Ali is the only k/tevUM living there, but he 

’’'^,1:” wgROted in this 

<^y, Allahabad and Cawnpore have become musical cities- Before 

he rmv^ity w« ^mpetied fo take np music by the perauastveness and 
die ojjpnhay ahilify of Pmf. Bhattacimrya, Pandit Vishmt Digamhar's 
dtscplis had raptured Allahabad. With the exception of STclmSw 
gentlemen, mosflv Mahraftas, are to lie creditc<| witi, keeping the 
toirh burimiff ui dmost aU ihe Important cities of Northern ImiS. a.s 

vhod Pandit Vfehnn Dt^mbar firai started his musical 

^hocil. R« Gandham Vidyilaya had ife headquarfem at Bombay. 

’V that Pandit Vfehnn 

Digambars popuknty with the ciilturad public should rest iroen his 

grminds. He had sound Iraimag, a grand voire and dignified manners 
and possessed wonderful dramatic qualities. Yet his sociological 
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TiiAciUice is thal of a cataljlic ^genL lo tin? writer's opinion tiie Moiris 
Coikige of Hlnduslinmi invisrlc is nu\i’ liie most p<Jicni force operating on 
l)dialf of da&aiciii mu&ical instmetion. Eoi which India's tlianks arc 
again due to Pandit Bliatkhandvji whoM? best achievement, Sri Kissen 
Katanjankar, is its Principal, and to Lttcknow TaJnqdare, a yotfng 
repFe&vntative of whom, Kai Unlaiialb Bail, is its able Sccietury, The 
U, P. Government gives it a generotts gtanh 

To-day the whole of India has been towched by a tminber of major 
factors. Middle-class unernplo3rment, the growih of vemacnlar Itteia- 
tiirx,'., interest in folk-music, Uic gramophone and the radio, and above 
all, Qil* inovetnent for female education have vombLied to give a OH ip 
to the spirits that hud drooped after the period of politii:al obsesaion had 
ended in iiothiitg tungihlc and materially gainful. In Bengal one may 
Imce the epidemic of musk after the Non-co-operation, Movement. But 
the sequence is not causal. In any case Qie new movement in music in 
Bengal is very interesting. A wc-clt’s radio prograninie of the Calcutta 
station reveals two tendencies, Two days am usually set apart for classical 
musk and two or thret* days for liglit and modem songs. The vocal 
classical music, except in very rare cases, is classical only in language. 
Dhn*p(td is wry rare on the radio. Dhamar is absent, not because of the 
unsuitability of the pakhtetlj for the tnicropbone. but because of the non- 
cxEStenco of the dhS»tariyS and of the apathy of the listoner-m. Kbey at 
is more popular, but of the lighter variety, in which fast fans in quiet 
rhythms have taken the place of the slow and digrtificd develrtpment of 
bihinbapad. The structiirc of the in some cases, dUTers from 

school to school. The accuracy of notes is seldom observed. Still tlic 
entliusiasni for kheydJ is unrablakable, and a very large number of young 
men and women jire eager to kani its intricacies and apprcciaie its 
beatifies. Sjs. Cirija Chafctavarty and Jnanettdra Goswaini are catering 
for thw demand. Gopal Bahu and Gopeswar Baneiji arc probably the 
only famous specialists in dbrupad now remaining in Bengal. 

Tt is througli the so-called ^ modem songs ’ that the Bengali youth 
prefers to show his regard for music. Tagore, D. L. Roy and Atul Prasad 
have been rvsponsilile for a host of young composers, chief among whom 
is Kara Nazral laLnn, For the first lime composers are divided from the 
songsters. In course of time when th<r diffomnee between a poem and a 
QTin g is realized, the compositions will be l»ette-r. 

In stringed instrumenls the same dichotomy is not obatTVahle. Bengal 
never look to mtwi. Sarod came in with Kemmat Khan who left a 
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autoher of ver>' tifituiom pupils. Hsfiz Klvun of (jvvalior iitso had bctai 
living in Odcutta ofl and tin. Amif Khan spent a ntmtbcr of years at 
Raj'shabii But the influeuce of the lost two sarodiySi ha$ been less than 
Uiat of the Jtrsi, Bengal has produced a great master of music in 
Alfauddin Klian. but to her misfortune cannot retain him. He now lives 
at Miiihar. In sildr Bengal has been jiaiticularly lucky in I wing able to 
rbim Enayat Kliaji as her oiivn. The son of a genius. Emdad Khan of 
Indore, he is now Tuiiug Bengal, He is veiy generous as >i teacher and 
a supreme artist. In India there is nobody like him either in the inani- 
puIatioD of the qimlities und the special features of his instrument or in 
the arti-stiy of lus execution. His rdga!^ are always pure mid his play is 
always original. Gopeswar Banerji's family also consist of many 
sitdriyds^ hut Enayat Khan is regnant to-day. Srijut Pmmaiha Bauc-tjli 
is all uistrumentidist, but his pupils arc vwaliste. In pakhxeSj and tabid, 
jxirttcuLirty in the former, Bengal is still rJassical in her taste. But 
with the decay of dhrupadt tlic tradilinn is 'withering. Nogen 8abu and 
Hhngaban Sen are dead: only Sj. I>uriab!i Bhattachaiya among first-rato 
artists is living. He has no cxiual in India, I have 1 n‘en told liy people 
in the know that mnslf in other provinces Is faced w'ilh the saiiie situa¬ 
tion. Music has been dieapemHl, in the opinion of experts, by the drama, 
the radio, and the gramophone. Yet the younger generaliou holds that 
it has grown mom socialized. Iti a wond. minus the gnat cam)xisers 
and die spite of die poeticalities, Bengal w fairly typhal of Madras. 
Guiaml and Maharaslitra. The growth of vernacular literature, being the 
major sign of provindat cultures, has been chiefly responsible for the 
mixed tnuaic of to-day. 

Such is the brief and Iiiirried t'dsHtn^ of what is happening to our 
music, Wv discover two lendetides. the revivalist and the literary. 
They represent the fissure in mir Indian culture brought about by the 
conflict of two social forces, tlie economic and the momentum of trudi- 
tions- Oar society is breaking up into fragments, none too many as vet, 
as in post-VVar Europe, still sufficient in number to make atf Indolo¬ 
gists nervous. The nitmg (f/i/e^group has >uctdcd ptare to the cdiiCHtjed 
groups coneisting of all sccHons of the middle class. A certain amomit 
of nncertnintj' has resulted, no doubt; vet it is nothing compambli! to the 
confusion tiiat has come in the svake of what has been caliod the Revolt 
of the Masses in Europe. The situatmn of our Indian culture is fraught 
with danger; yet it can ariU be met, provided ihe cultured group® become 
conscious of the truth of the following general comduskins; 
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(i) India baa a cidtnre oi her own; it is oiie in the midst of vartely 
and ountinuous amidst cbangi^. 

(a) This aUture has to be contmoed by our youth. 

(3) It has to make terms with the econonuc fortes of the wodtL 

(4) It must needs acsccpt the emergent culture with good grace. 

The practical suggestions, so far as music is concemed, are, fitst, a 

study of our classical music with the necessary historical knowledge tlmt 
it has grown and will grow by adaptation to foreign mtaatc and the iolk- 
music of our countiy-sidct secondJyi a study of the real motives hehind 
the evolution of the new music* literary and hirarre no doubt, but 
symptomatic of the release of the spirit; and lastly* a definite encoura^' 
ment of teachers of modem songs* folk-songs, etc., and a ddlberate aocLil 
policy to recognize the dignity of the musical profession. Il is a matter 
of groat consolation to find duit our universities have been aroused by 
the iruristehl demands of our cultural fiituatioii, which is one of crisist 
With imaginatioti they may yet resolve it. Oiir mstitutions are uauaJly 
[ggging behind the events. The shorter the lag, the belter for our culture. 








































SANSKRIT KaVVA LITERATURE 


I. on [GIN AND EARLY lOSTORY 

It ;vtts bclt-NNl a mtmomble day in the history of Sanskrit 
fpoehy) when ilie sage TaJinlki pronounced—he did not know iiois^the 
(friU^hUthh vutst* (i/oftn) ctnlwdyuig a qKintancoits iilleranco oi psitLos on 
the iindeservetl death of the nrnh* mil of a pair of loniig firauncha birds, 

T he poet himscll oriud out in utter asionishmeul: " What is this that lias 
Ufen pmiinmn'ed by tue f" He kter luiew that it was kdvya. Whatever 
\'aluc may be aitarhcd to »hi? story, this much is certain that it in 

a geueraJ. maiuiur the nature of Saiiskrii idtH'fi, namely, that it strikes the 
human muid uitU something—perhaps a sense of joy and wonder—Uii* 
inner cluirattrr of u'hkh am harrliy he desenbed. 

Thus thK lUmJytina has perlmiis tH-en rightly rugardijd. as the tiret 
((Ifh'J kdvyut, Its cJiirnning, simpk and at the same time ornate style Iws 
been reasonably held to have infloeneed the early' artiflrial * epic peicois, 
namely, those of Al^Tugliosliii and Kalidasa. Tt clearly murks n transition 
bel«^n thf Vedic and clasaical jnnricids of Sanskrit literature. The so- 
calJetl cJasfiicid period differs fmm ihe Vedic not only in form but also in | 

matter and spirit. The Vedic literalnre is Keiierally highly rcligimifl in 
(one, whereas much of what is written in classicul Sanskrit is profane in , 

cbnmLtcr, The former is a spontaneous outburst of the hearts of the | 

nneient seets and sages, and is Ihcrefore so simpie in form and spirit; . 

while the latter, at least that much of H which has K-eti presArved to ns, | 

tommg as it tux's, after the speculative period of the Upanishads, often '| 

lends towards a moralizing spirit. It als^j displaj’s a nuirkcd tendency m ! 

exafigeraiion; hen* the ideas are often (.‘^pressed not simply iind dirtily, f 

but in a rouiidalmiit way, and this mode of expression is noticed in almost | 

all the later poems, only tfu? s'ery bt^t (e.p, Qmse of Kalidasa) being c 

excluded, Anoiher mn^ important jminl b) lx‘ noted is in cnniioctioit ^ 

with the Classical Simskrit languaffe ifeelf. It Ls no kinRor tlw simple and * 

frei‘ language of the Vedas admitung a variety of fonns for the expression ^ 

of miwiifold ideas, but is. as it pri'Si'ntji itsdf in literatnm. id .t stpreoiyped . 

nature—rigidly regulated by tlie grammar of Pai.uni, Bnt it slioiild reaver - 

Iw supposed that rlUMicaJ Sanskrit ik an artmcial langrmgfi cii;atc?d by 
pnmmflrfacs. Grammarians can simplify and rcgnlariae language, but 
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n*,T laiigwaije can be tuatli: to order. There ample e^denres tfio 
works oi PS^iiii, Katylynita and Patufijali ^vh^ch prove beyonifl any 
rt-asonablf shadow of doubt that the Utiigtrage fclassical Sanskrit) of wbicit 
they wrote llicir grommar W'as actUiUty sp«)kcn in their own days. Moiib 
over, ^ve should bear in mind the phiiological dictum that every literary 
l^guagc muBt have aa its basis sonu- form of a spoken dialect M for 
iitrnirj’ Sanakrlt, i1 may not be uiireatKinable to admit that the S^iuskrit 
for whidi Piijini wrote his grammar ' is essentially a legitiinate develop- 
mi iit froiu the Vedic spcttzh,' Indeed it would W seen that llu' kingoagc 
wMcli appears in ^ome of the hymtiji (Crg. PHrusha-sukta} of the tenth 
iKKJk of the ^i>Fffdn itself, as also in die Brahmai^aiid the Upaiushads. 
dot^i not jihms .1 very groat liegR-e of diffeionn? froin Sanskrit as taught 
by ft has been t^tublishvd long ago by Professor LiebH’b (under 

whom the writiir of this paper had some training in the Vy&kttm^a'sastra) 
that the language of the diVflnrva DrUhtnana may verj-^ welt |>e t'iken to 
n-pti^sciit i^a^iiiu's Sanskrit. We need hardly take any nolicc of the liiiory 
once pnl funvard by some Western scholars thnl thero iwi* n Prakrit [wriod 
of Indian Uterattinc preceding the Sanskrit ptrioil. and of the snggvatioii 
that tlio Mafiahhdraiu originally existt'd iu Prakrit and was in later times 
trari.datid ftoin Prakrit into Sanskrit. Thi'sc views have already been 
proved lo bo crjitall}' untenable, 

Anollier point in which classical Satrskrii differs from the Vcdic is 
with tvgard to (he mi'iliittn of poclic expre^siort. Ferse has ahnost moiiopT 
oliiied tlMf classicttl Sanskrit literature, ro much so that alfhough pnw*.- 
wtui sufficiently developed in V’cdic times, as is testified by the Yajur-Vfda^ 
the Brohmatias iind Ihe Upanishads, in ilu- cJassical period H is tinploywl 
only in some technical lirariches of study such as grammar or phdoEojjhy 
or in contmcrifanes; and as a poetic rnttliunj, il occupies a minor position, 
1>c;irtg (used otili' in romances* fablee nnd purHally in Uramn. 

In the ffamayflBtf. if the first and Inst U^iMs which are held 

to \k later intorjMtlaUcms. arc hfl out of coosidi^radon* the romaining five 
books togtthcT genwidly conform to the diaracteristics of a mahmvya 
fgroat epic) and give one gtnnine pleasun? denV.iblo from Ihv rretding of 
m exrclknt A,h'y«. Reference, in this connectiim, tmwt In.* made in the 
other !Ui(l greater Indian Epk. the Mabmdraln, which, as see ii now, 

U not tile wmk of uoe |iarik:iihr author; uor tan a definite datv hv asdignid 
h. dther nf the two Epit^. The Mahdmrata is md«d ait enevebpaedia 
of a IsrRC number of legends and myths arcimmJated through ages, and 
It was - miy at a bier tiim.' that thrsc gathered into a whole in classical 
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Saiukrit. ITitsfe two Epics iiot oiJy supplied iIjc later poets with irmx* 
haustible malcrinl for an claboratf treatment, l«it the temyauu, ui 
particularp also fun)islit’i3 Ihcm with for the uttiate ^tyh whkU 

(kvtJctpud in >^ious ways in their bands. The iiiHucJice of thiise two 
great woiis on Sanskrit litemtun; in guflU-Tdl anri on the kavya literature 

ill porticvilar is bat loo well known. . . , „ , - t 

Tltu earlie&t extunt specimens of arc found m the J/a/mMaiwya 

cil J^abnjal!, djiltd about dn: middle of the six:ond ccnttiTi' U.C. Not only 
does ralafijali know of the BhJrota [most probably the Makdbfi^rata tn 
out* of its oiiriior tormsb but he also mentions tw© dramatic pomns— 
A'uiirsa oitd/to imd JJaft-fiaifdAflim—anti most iikely refers to dicir actual 
represejvtatkm. and a [wcni. Vdratudta Kdvya. which has uniortniuitely 
nor ronie down to nsv ("here an* .ilso feft'rencoi to storitst whii.b were 
t urrtint, dealing with tlie kgonds of Yavakrita* Vaj'ali, Priyangu, Vi'iava- 
dattii, SuntiOHiHara and BliiniataUm. Nor can we pass over the ntimcr- 
f«is tiiations—in illtistratioTt of Piyud's niltfs or ICalyayann's supplcnicut 
thereoir—oflim^ taken evidently fmm iwcins of the classical typi‘.. Thc,^ 
iostam es give clear indications of the eariy bloom of aluioal all the main 
bronchM of Sanskrit Adm-tf Utemtun?. inrluding btasl and bird tibk's and 
lyric and gtwmk verses, lliere anr <\mU' it large* tmmbt'r of wich iUus- 
trative lines or stnnKis, and tlioy, being coniiMaecl in some of the important 
metres, show incidcrttally tlie di*velopm<?nt o\ classical metres U’o 

slioidd^ in this connoction, note another work, the Chftiiiuhh-sutrat idtri- 
bnted hi tliL- stige* f’iAgala and redtontid as a Vedauga. The work, old 
no doubt, deals with both Vedic and claasic^ metres, but cmmoi be 
definitely dated. It records, however, a miillitticl& of metres by which 
later pci«is^ix-cially lyric pocis--soiight to achieve a variaUoo of 
metrical fifect iVt love was tin* mostMuiportant thtone of Satiskril 
tx^liy even in this eady stage of it is clearly testihed by tbt mnies given 
to some of tlnsc itwlrw. Thus some are epithets of the beloved. «.g. 
/VaAnrs/tini Islie who is must joyful). VasaHtfl-iilakif (she who k titc orna- 
mtitit of the spring). Manddhranid (she who moves at a slow jsicv). !«»«- 
mndAvrt (tlte midden with .dim waist) and Sasi-uiidanii (moon-faced). 
S^jme otlipr names show tiie poetic ohs<?r%%ation of animal life: flm»i 
(decTt. Shithottmla (stateh' like a Jkm). Sdrdiih^tiikriilita (lacing wirli 
tho dimity of a «iger). etc. Others, again, an? naiof^ derived from the 
pbnt-world e.g. Pusbpifdgrd (the top in blossom) .and Jifn/iuJ (tht- flower- 

maiden). 
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Ihere arc other viirictica as well. No one can to see that the 
very nani&s t>f these metres are poirtie in Ummstlvcs, Nor can oiu* reason- 
ftbly deny the I’Xisteuce of a sufficieniiy dcvebpccl {KictieaJ literature 
beforv the days of f^figala, which alone would jttstifj! the necessity of Ins 
sy'Stetnatk- work an Ptasady, It setuns improbable that a writer on 
J'rnsiHiy wmtld go to create diffcrciit mcires; on dm coolraty his busJnf^'i 
JS to retord and ikfme land pi'rhaps also to Ulustnite} aixumtdy the 
metres already in use in litemiure, 

\Vf nia}' here take note of the conditions under which Sanskrit poetry 
was produced and the environment in whith it grew, Mention filmiih! 
hist be madK oI die courts of princes, .Most of the Sanskrit poeto of the 
classical |>Gnfi<l were conrl-poeUi. or at least they spent the major port of 
the pcrltKis of their {metic activity' in the courts of one or more printx‘<i. 
Hie poets otten composed in praise of ikeir royal patrons, to which i^me 
early inscriplioDs cotiudriuig pmegjTics boar ample tesiimony. Tin? 
kings, in LUeir turn, rewarded tlitir [lanegyriats not only bv thoir patrouago 
but also by mimirKtiil inoiietery or otimr gifts, flus gave Ihc pfH-tts 
necessary freedom Imm ilie struggle for livelihood aiid supplied them witli 
Icism- for Mrious Study and oompositten «f iitmry works often of consid- 
erabte merit. The kings IhcitiMlves wtre HHuaUy'nuin of taste who could 
apprcaalc real mmt, and quilt rarty in the hislorj* of Uit dfveiopiiHfnt 
of Sanskrit ftanyu, U seems that in royal courts pools vied with nne anodiGr 
to impress the royal judge iviih divir corntntrrtive superiority, Under th^ 
court-mflucnce Sanskrit poetry bixame ‘ aristocratic,’ refJcctiiig the traces 
4 s wed as the artitkblities of cmirtly life. A keen critic of lilnmture 
would not fml to noijce that in the poetry s» developed ’ sentimentalitv 

the pblirSg bgeouity took 

If the court-life waii ivsponsihlc for the productiiiu aiul growth of 
Saiisknt pocln*, the influence exercised on the thuorv and nractice of ihs 
poetry' hy at two of the well-known nmrielv. the /Cdvnr-srts/ra 

(die science of Erohes) and the AlafftkSra^ia.lm (Hie'science of Pocdi^l 
has not marked. The K^we^sGtnt. attributed to Vatsvayana ts the 
1 tepn^nfetive of die former dnss that hos'i-ome down to 

1LS. Th3 ivork on the setenre of Erotics may, in , sense, be held to liavr 
supplied the aspiring poet with m, ideal sort of the hero and die heroine- 
their rultiiie ,and taste, habib and piissions. diversions and engneomentB. 
enjoyments and asscu:mtes-ui short, all that can usuallv be thoogin of 
as necessary m bvi^poetty. In the Knm^snt.a There is a vivid picture 
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!i£(J maii-^^liout-tusvn wlio so to say^ th« 

cumbmes itt him:rtdi all the qitiilitles that 
Hi: is n it ooly a tnati of geiminc 
well versed in the 
d has un oxtensive 
y of i^’omeiK Earlier 
ionght and treatmciil, so 
tit as ill the case ot later 
letter llmt a prolcssktual 
the X^atiutriuUiL hiXiiUM 
^SiUne temarks are appli* 
the sysienmtk grammar 
guuge tn n etJttsjdeiahty 


igaruka 


thl 


ol the migirraka 
central hgiue of 
would a typical 
LiiJturc, ebarautei uud rri 
art and praclke of Jove 
knowledge and of 

pocis ^hou‘(jd Lonsidemijle inde 
dial llu; inJluence of Ihk U^stta is ti 
writers, at whose hands the na, 
unioimst, and the connected topks treat 
stereot}fpc'd into fixed conventions. Alim 
cable to the infltwiiee of die Alatiikdra-sdxiri 
ol ( languagt* presnpjiOHst I he existence of 
diireloped form, so wc can think of die Alathl^ti-iSsIriit only when Juhiyir 
hteramn:, whose nature and form the Mutra cxannnra, has suftcientl^’ 
devclo^icd and produced a good rnunber of works ^iistifyinjf. the diidiictioii 
of genrra] rules for idicaJs. The viriter of a Sanskrit Adoya hiiO not only 
to satisfy hi$ royal ixitmti and a giaimlly ctdtivaftid audience but also 
an nssenibly of expert judges called rasika gr sahfidaya, the tnan.-<if-taste 
W'ho$c juUgeiiienl with regard m die excellence of a Adt-yn w’as hnal. 
Ntfw this critic nuist liflve some criterion by which tu judge the merit of 
a kdvya. Although there exists a great difference uf opinhin amongst the 
earlier .ind later writers of the A{a?hkdni-i3^ra, this murh is gcherdJy 
ngftHitl that tile ultimate end ol kavya is to suggest rasa —a conditfon of 
aiiatiiclii. tiiioytnunl. Tliis is not the place to enter into a di^cu^oti of 
the definitions of kdvya given by diEerent UieorUts. We shall be rontent 
with just men tinning the names of some of the outstanding works ,tnd 
tlidr authors. Xhe earliest cxtnnt work of this is not one on Poetics 
proju^r, but on Dfainatutgy wliieh deals with rastt. ttiyaba (hero), ttiyikd 
thcioino), and oUuir allied topics only so far as they relate to the dnitna— 
this is the cclcbnilcd Nafya-sdsira attributed to the Siigc Bhanita. Hs 
CiCHnincnlarv% the Atthiaara-bbarafi by Abhinavagupta, Is a stupendous 
work of very great importance. Other ouLdanding works are Bh.ai 11.1 Ita's 
7 v<hTyij/fliiife(ir(f, Uanditi's Kdityadarin, Vamnna's KdvydlaHtkdra-sulra- 
vrilti, Dhvamkdrika, Atiandavardhana'a Dfivanyaloka, Kunhika's 
Vakrohii'jivita, Mummata's Kdvya-f>rakd.ia, Vilvaruitha's Sdbifya-dar- 
patta and Jagajnnatha's Rasa-eGbgddhofQ. In thc*e wtirks (in one m the 
other) there are discussions about words lsafufo:}, their power and sense, 
different rasas with all thdr partphcmaiui, the i h ar acftT and typt» of the 
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his rival ipratindyafta}. ilu: Jiiu-oicic, wfiicopts like ^una (poetk 
tiurritj„ nti (proptc dJTaiJgvmiiiil), nhmkdra {figiii'es uf speech), 
tpoLiK. citt:, Ifi ntfcfiog inHucjic^ of tJ^ie t^leo^is^B od the 

actual practice of the pjets il hns to tte obatrveij llmt it is only in ihe 
prtKlUL-lioni of pwts of lesser abVjfiud ilmi th.; rigitl artistic conventitJiis 
prtscnUtl by the Mstra were folk w<y1, ratlier too failhfully, so that the 
un^jiiwl freslmissof seiitimeni ard sfujotaneity of expreision are tiardiv 
to M ootked. Their works are the products of studied efforts, and tliere 
IS httle Iti Ibcin that is worth the nntne of jxietry iti the true sense of the 
tem. it must, however, hv Iximc in mind lhal ihk critjdsnt so often 
advanced Jstnw? of tire li'£$«?r poels only. In the ciise of tlic gre-iter poets 
M tnits^l be fonteiled even by the nitwt exacting of the critics that Utwie 
poets himdii! the romantK; commonpLicc^ and lUher convtfiiiamal formulas 
with j^rfect master)', and thul their w orks never fail to exhibit clearly the 
reinarkahk* pow-cr of treatiiivnt and real j>otti<t insight of tlurir authors, 
Tli^ infuse ihv entire production of their poetic mind with a Ufe which at 
w place appears insipid. The poem rails so smcxnhiy and spwiitancouslv 
that the in tercet ot thtf rcadar in^ver 

Tor Ore eariicsi condtisive evidence of die existence of idovu lileia- 
tunc in almost ali its main brnnehes—«pfc and lyric purtn*. fom.in(:e. 
popular tales, tieast and bird tables and the drama—we musl liitn h? iN t 
epoch-making work, lire .lf«/idb/rer/ivn of Pataiijali. to which reference 
has already been rnaae. Unfrirtiiiiately no work of the kdvva tvpe h:is 
Iwflii preserved in us wlikrh curi he Wforo the time 6f AsviigJiosha 
VVe iuvve however, some imeriptions which bdl during this ireriod They 
are not m themselves, but their language ami style go to prove 

beyond doubt that Oie wTJtersof these iiiscriptbuis w-ere perfeedy familiar 
wiih a coiisidembly developed kdvya literatttre, and perhaps also with u 
swtem of rittlorir thul <liS3cnljcd the essential eoti^tittkuits ut |rut^ ttoetic 
cnnijxwition The reference in the first place, is to What b known ^hc 
tumar Koek Inscnptirm m Uudrudaruan dated almut the middle of tire 
sMond 1 cnitiry A.t>. Tin* is lire eurhrst known (engraved) document 
where Sanskrit » uswl in preference to Pmkrit or vetnactilar. which was 
exclusive y employed In niscriptiona prior to this. IV inscription writtrm 
in prose Ihreiuglioul us-s mdrer long comiwunds, k in ornate Mvvu ^ie 
and even employs fibres of spt^cch of tx.th sonnd ami sense. The epithet 
presc and Vf'jse adorned by the qualities of arnplkity, dearness, sweet- 
ness, variety, lnKiiity jiid elevatum arifimg from the use of conventional 
pocil. twn..„.,l..6.v • mM l>mbi.My pote lo U., 
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with sortie carJy work on Potidts which required among othcia these 
qimlitKs in a poeik piodurtion of lilcrary merit.’ 

Kefertmet. in the next pLice, is to liw Nasik inwription of Sifi 
Pulurnayi diited about the same tinie $s the pncic^iitg one. This tU’ 
srriptioit. however, is written not in Sanskrit but in Prakrit. N'everthcltss. 
«tif can by no im-ans dmibt ihal its atilhor was iliorouglily aequaiuttfl 
with the Sanskrit kdvya style—its peenUar devitts itf heiglitening the effed 
by bonitiasl sryle, use of compounds sometimes even longer thun those in 
ti» Gimar Tnsi'ripllon and of some more figures of ajKfch andi abovt all, 
allusions to i-pie Iwithts and to divirw and semi-divine beiiifis incddliug in 
human affairB of the writer’s royal piiirtm. 

From the evlditiico of these inscriptions it can fie safely inferred tliul 
them rlld exist a airilicient jminbisr of Sanskrit kavyas in omati* and artifi- 
ci.i! style, but that thesti could not withsfivnrt the ravages of time and 
populir taste* Kalidasa‘s works surp-is^ tbdr pm!ect?ssors so mud> 
both in llioUghI and trr^tinent that the earlier and TJresuniably miwh 
inferior siwimnas were albwid to die a natural death. But the works of 
orii* of Iris prcdiN’i!s«>n; difi aiirvive, mimely, those of rVsvaghosha, a 
Buddliist wTitori who is Inrlicvcd to have floiitidioti in the first reotury 
A-ll., W'hieli. leaving aside the RdniHynHit. are rhe earliest extant coii- 
nci.lwl wiftks in Ifearyei style. His two works, the Saufvhtdttaftda and 
Uu Rnddhtt-rlMTila, were written in a nylf which profoundly apjjcaliri to 
the popnbr mind. Tbr Saunthranandu, wJiirli derives its natne- from 
the of the hem fKanda) and ihe licmmi.* (Simdari), dwils with thr 

fornjiT's forred rejection of the latter in spito.of bis deep atlaclnncnl to 
hrt and his uHiniate conversion by his fiiep-brollier Buddha to the life of 
a rer luse. This was the siibjwrl inattor of the poiun: lull the jjoet had a 
ilecper objeci in view, as it would appt'ar from the colophon of the work 
ihai III* iaimpcjsad m die iitipnliir ktluya styh in order to inculcate upon 
the people the liighesi tniihs in simph' Umennge and tfiereliy to load them 
4 wuy ftfiin worldly VOjoymente to tomfriele reminilatioTi. The Httddha- 
rAarifu. which originaQy consisted of twenty-eight cantos and which must 
hai'f* given a full acconnt of the life of Buddha, Ims iinforiuiiittely not come 
tiowt) to as in its complete fnrnt. Yet it hears :aitx|n:ite evidence of the 

^ A finilUr rrfamiT? b ttlsa ^mittcL In thr attnhiitflfj io Kantllv^B^ ^^ 

Wiilrf* Hip ihifrr¥n1 tlPl^^‘hrt ^iiAdl IhfltxtviT fcrt 
the wMrif -rntr In intSwl frsttiirkahlr tliek uf imuJtH pot unJv by * pr-rtw r mmFtf 

Pi ihit *1*=^*^ tlftiJiirT* of thought Kpti ^inthrEqity nDfJ ffsaffoqr 
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grate imtj bi‘au^' iif the UleratiJR; ihai was growing and, together with its 
autuur s other \vork altt^ady incntioni'ij, it not only servL'S as a model tor 
dll- writers of thr later m&hakavyas, but also guides thr isirfier thwrisb of 
^ ij* chardtttriut Uuit jr]x>L-|ii] hnmeh of literatiirat 1 Jirndifi author 
of ihc KAifyiUofia, d^ribes in SOJTif: detail the chiitacteristic Wmres o( 
die uiriAfiAui'ya, and iti this hr must have used the wuiks of .'\^vjighosha, 
KaiHiiwa, Bhamvi and others as the models, 5sHa?_^Uhe^fjiijs.irtanl 
nt a him are as follows: it must be 

t ivi L‘d mto cantos which must not l»e too long ant! each of whicli njusi 
end wilU a thango of mem-r jt rmist begin with an obeisanrr to some 
pathntlflt deity, a Umedkrtion or a direct inlrednction of the subject 
nmher, the nmiit dictne shotilil Iv taken from some old nnirutiviH or 
tmduiou Heaving Ihirehy an adequate scope for the pot*t to display Ws 
t>oweis of derenjition as well as inveitiicm with reganl to mttior d^^ilsji 
itstoiilfl contain duficripliotis of cities and ftoeans. hills and seasons, rBiiig 
njid WittUig of the sun. S{s<f ts in gnnkns iind widers, marriages, jtntmt'vs. 
iKihles. ctr. Aivaglioshn-s works do nm. of courst', satisfy all Un-st rr^uira- 
tlK-iite: but we iimst onl forgcl th:d Ihey were onlv the'ciwlii: 5 t sjiedmens 
of this of htt-mhir^ :,nd the idea of displaying tin. ptn«,r id d«- 

scrlptiori of all c,>!tem:d objects m their divi-rse aspects bad no! v-nt tn'cn 
arc^trd as the poci's ideal; thk (K-cuind goidiiaUy to the biter poets 
and >y the time l>aq.jm farnmblid hfe theory of poi:iTy, the txtani 
Iltemtnri* supplied bun with abundant uLiteriuk to form a rlem-^-nt nction 
itboiil the mahmvya os a class of comfv^ition. The termition of fho 
mam ^nd of ovrnls was the iirincipaJ object of the carikf writers. 
Mvaghtidia and Kabdiisa-fhf deficription of the nnture. grandeur and 
teuuty of any paThcidar object emu* osamiHer «| wursc in their works, 
Aivaghoshas stylo posN^a the aimptidlj- and tuddity whidi ptwail 
tliroughout haljdisii v f*>«tns, but it lacks muidi of iJn; latter’s era« and 

which cimsiste rnatnty m a harmonious rrimbinaiton of firumTcur aw j- ' 
ness^tl soflnt^ owuig to thir jndidons ixsc of mdShuhkara^ fartisttc 
Hounds) anti ivhit li has furcn so bielilv stioben of ■« ih.v r 

a,, .iz 

has been nglltly irganlcd iw «,it of the sonmes of AHvaebos-h'i JiJ 
from the dr*an« and simplicity of ValmJkA aty),.. tht /Wj/ia-rS 
prnsentfi, in manv places, similarltv with th.* it> - - i cuama 

and « Jl rz m 
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ri is too wtU kitown that chroiiolo«y is n woak |K>uii hi Indiao 
liUiiaturi'. Only a. Ik'v ut Uii; extant %vorks a«* dated, and for die 
id tile vast majority of the ramaiiibg works have at best to be satisfiod 
with hjdng tciitgbly an iipjxir and .t iower limil, Wu can only say iliat 
ilitjse A'oulcl tall between Ibe works or auHiora quoted or referred to pi^r- 
rhaiice by the writer in question and those quoting or Tefrrrine to him. 
Tile t>reetsif dite is utai lUiwttied, so dial sometimes we may have to 
oseillate between eenliiries wide apart. Take, tor instance, the case of by 
far the l>ei>t of Sanskrit poets, vix. Kalkhlssa. Some would like to plux? 
liiiti in the second century B.C.. while others wontd ijriofj him down to 
the alxdi enihtr>' .A.D, And liad wc not possessed the Aiholc (nscription 
of 654 A,I),, we do not know tniw many other dates would twve Imshi 
siJgKt-stcd for biiii. In addUion to the tcslimtiny of a few swdi inscHp- 
tiona, the rniroducir»ry eerses of ^pnhhatfa's fiarshit-ckHtita b of great 
itnimriaTn i' in ilib eomuetjon. The date of Bapa is known definitely. 
He was a aiurt-poctof Kitig HunJmvar^JIianu of T^eswara who ttilgncd 
!iom {«0 to 648 A.P. Now in diose iiitnMlnctoiy' wises Bauii names 
somr of Ills mosljlliistrioijs prerlcre^rs and bestows high pmiscson them 
in appn.'datiOTi of their poetic merit. We have thercin the names of 
Vyasa fwlnxw name, by die way, is more descriptive tiian pnqKr), of the 
[\lttM}hbafitta and Bharaii Katkd, of the authors of dfthydyikda (nar- 
mtivt’S). of i!k: Vdsavadatlii [presumahly u ixietje tale— 

p'rliJf)# the am by Subandhiih of a nuignrficcnt prose composifion hy 
BhapmharirlmndRi/ of Salavahana (or Hala}.* of Pmvamsena to whom 
the Seh/fmatlha' b nttribiitid, of the dininaHsl Bhfisa (who b mix?ttfully 
meotionwl also by KatidSsa in the prdtide to hb .Ifrt/mtffttfgmmiM, of 
Kalidasa, of Die BrUiaikglbti* tcvideiitfy of Gimadhya) and of Adhyaraja* 
(periiap* the name of a Besides offering his no'ed uf praiM to 

il»*c autboni or works, Bapa givi-s a full aixount of Idiusell and hia 
himfly. Only a few fe.g. Bilhapa and Mafikha) of the Sanskrit p<M>ls 
hal t done this, A few again liavi! given only a ttK^afjri! account of tiicm- 

■ Ko serk vl Hflii fcwtSnr KttiH’ U> 4«- Btn bt ttw Pwkiit haiiyj 

Ojm ;«* f*!* »T trail <ii * HiwiFJmiiii-StL ILiticluuMln. Tlitro it » (kiKlMmy that thfi 

vtniA *»thM h noiiiwl h6». , . , 

» TUif teklmttsl fnitipil" "t Amhtiltigy 

• (Mtirtwwr hiiown nt tcndrfl ill the PiiOuU Whkh 1* Ftiiuiblwil 

♦« hjim brsn Ptaknt fhrf cJ llatnfiti; Kji-tiMjtf/it, I . jj 

’ mil Sffsla '•'«» RilKchl Pt^ktit whtfJi catl* tiT tfi' lunnr erf ‘ HhfitahHllihUl 

tf KdvfiddrtA. I, ift 

' Tin wont Im* a piitak to eJ- /-H AS,, tfloi., 

U-79 
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St‘Ivc9, e.g. fihi;vab]it1ti aijd Srihaisha: (authar of the Saishadha- 

charifa). One of the chief causes of the indifference of our poets about 
giving their persouat life and hktory Jtiusl be kitinr] In tlic atlitudo in 
which worldly 0fc waa viewed iji India in liioae da>'Si—numety, its utterly 
trails Ho ri' chiiractur. wlierefore any accumte account of man’s life and 
deecU was coziaidcTCd to be of no great value. 

A ghince a[ ific names of poets mentioned by Buna at Uic liegirtntng 
of iiarsha-thariia will show dnit he nairu's most of tiie mun; important 
Ijoi'ii of repute who preiredcil hixn—with bnt two important omissloiib, 
vut. Biidnvi and Danijin (anthor of the iJasa^kuataYa-charita pro|>or). But 
this fact may be accomiUid for by holding that nettlwr of thtm preceded 
by uuiov ycuts and had not as yet gained a wide reputation m its to 
have ^jx'ctful recognition at Buna s hands, From the htstoricul point of 
ii*iBw h woultl be Iruc to say Uiat the iieriod beginning afii-r Awagboshn 
and ending in Ba-^iibhathi. the juiddic of the scvenlh ceartuiy, is the 
mosi tiourLshing period of Sanskrit kauya lituiutnre. 

■" On the mival of Brahmiintr culture under tlie flupta kings, Sanskril 
litentuie got a new inipetus and muniftceut myal patronage. The stnua’ 
of txililical security under Gnptu supremacy' contributed in no smalJ 
uu'asure to the eiiltivutiun oi tumr arts including literaturu. Most of the 
works of art prcHltu.td in Ihw perior] and of t:cinsidomb)e ujeHl nnr! dn 
retUtd a nadoiiul spirit coin|iuratm'ty free imm fonign insijiration. It 
wafl indL'crl thr Golden Age of Sun^ril f Hera turn. Kings of this purbd 
wore all great pattuns of feuming w‘ho!!e earcs were not whoHv aUirubnif 
in the adniiaktratifjii of their empire and in the extension of their territory, 
but Uicy found dme U» cviijcf uii abidii^ mk-rest In the poet's art and the 
production of genuine poetry io Sanskrit, which was now the language of 
the court and of tcam^ men. 

In giving a brief accotmi of kdvya lituruttire of the period we Hhotllri 
ftrsi refer in die two by Harishepa and Vatsabhutti, Tilt first, 

dated about 345 A.lb. is .1 jiaucgyric of Sumudiuguptu uuicribtxl on a 
piikir at Allaliabid. The insrriptiou iteetf, written partly in pfo5c and 
partly in yrrse, calla itself by the name of ^ut'vu and fti addirion givtn 
clKir evidence of the existeneo of highly devi'lnjv-ii epic poetry in the 
IHrnW, llii- second ont:, in a temple at Mandasar (473-4 A D.J. 

is inferior in quidity to Harishi'iia's praia^ii. It was uunpcci^d with much 
effort and folhixvtd (he rules presrriU*! try Pwlhts. TIik inscriptioa also 
IS very iniiiortant lor the abmidaiil proof it gives of the cultivaiim of epic 
poelij- ill lhr;$e days. 


s.'ijV5A‘/?/r layvA utehawre 
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Next we rome to the lowerinK figiirt: of ihi- iteriod^ aiwl a iimttiir 
of fitJCL of fhu entin: period of the htsuiry of Sanskrit hiivya 
great Kahd^. The space al uur dispfisaJ dots not aflow us In do justice 
to liii genius, shall linvc to Ik- con ten! \rilh tioditg only soiub of the- 
salient features of his iKietty. Now. tj^dition coruiette hitn with a 
■ V'ikrmuadttya/ which title sweial kings oi aiickui tadiu had, Ii is 
ni)w‘ gtrjientlly believed that hen- the reference is to (. handniifiTptu it of 
the Gupta ds'mtsty, A great ntutiber of works pass under the naino of 
Kalidasa— some at least without any juslilhnUun whatatievcr. Tlitre 
were pMhaps several poets who had or al least took ujmn iht'ursd.v<5 die 
same minie an llmt of the great p(Ktt. Tliis fact Jed RajnSekluim to snimise 
Ibut thirre were no Jess tiiaii tim-c Ktilid^ preceding liim. Kiltdasa 
himself sa>^ that the imnus * Ihinwhothinia.' although iipplicabk to many, 
has usually bt«n usurptd by die grcul god Kurt, So. tillowiiig him we 
may aLso wy that in Sanskrit literature we recognise one Kalidasa only— 
the K^idasj \vbi> is the -lutlior of tlie Abhi}iiana-siihu»iala/ Mefikaduta, 
lin‘^ltiniam^, /tKmtfm-wfiiMoutf and f^u-ynithdra. who has won tui- 
stinted admiration from Goethe, md who luis bmi of the greatest y:due 
to India in w'iuniui; for her ancient litei’aTure a distinct place in the liftim* 
tures of the world. 

The Ritit^sattthara is imdouhlcdly from the pen of Kalidasa, but ii a 
yoiiliiful production of the great jioet, as the* language and tnmtmeiit 
would ahuudantly slmw. One great clmnii of ilie w'orft is its ix*rfEct 
lucidity and the tme iXMftir pussMin w'ilh which the dJffereiil seiisotw are 
di*Arri1}cd. Herein we find the poet of the Mcghadiiia in the making, 
Kverv tt«tsoJi slire^ the tom's mind with cmoiioti by the cfiaracteristHS 
pt-CTiliar to each. Kvtm this po«ni glws clear mdinilkms of KaUdasii's 
kecji nliscrvation of and loving symjwthy with tiutiire as also lia' infjucticc 
him exercises on die Immaii mind. 

It is only for convcmV-ncc of tntatmtmt that we l«m to the M^i^hadui^t 
jj^j^t'^vvlucli no doubt is one of the mature works of Kfilidasa, In India 
the work marks tlu? beginning of a spedes of ^dt,'yu to which the name 
dCita^kirvya bits been given. U luis* abo Iwem siiggesfcrl ihal our tKjet fe 
perhaps Indcbicd. al least tor tiie oudine. to a Chim^ poet whose work 
tong preerdird Kalidasa's, The close contact belwoen India and China in 
those days, as cati lx- proved from rderi-uccs in Kalulasa's own works, 
renders the suggestion worth cunsideratiun. In arldiiimi tfie poet drew 

* At SjuiaUnt iltanift tdf'^ •* twlni invttwJ fnj ihi» viiltime, w* »ltiill 

coiUiM w itaujm {|»niy> «Jy. 


ft 
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ia&pitatkfu d-wj from tike Iul* Ikecn Ijctmycd in tht Une r 

iiy^lchyai^ pt^uattafattayant mwthihi’namnkhi sa. The Heffhaduiti ts iti 
its wvu way the- tlnest elegiac gtiii. the? like of vi'hidi is perhape (itftiiailt fti 
Imd in Uif whole liP.'rulure of lh<- W'«rkl. Writ(t?ii ttinnighijut in the 
llowing Hamh'ittrdDtii metre, which on its owit Tuerit [losscsses the peculiar 
(lower ot expressing the sentijment of jiiithcis. the Mtgkaditra not only 
holds hetore its the ohiifining lieauly of uattine, but also hrintf'^ liottie to 
our miiul must rflectivcly tfu? simple arK] iinostcntiitkHis tnith nl the 
hiiinaii hcafi< The vivid dL‘scriptio]i of the nxite with all its sirrmutuling 
tietiuty^ l>i;lh mituml and artHicial, ser\'cs only to prepare the reitder's 
mind against the emotional cnilbiinjts of a loving heart gniittiiltg under the 
r.iij3e of ficpjiratiori—the mbsl tmicward i:atastrophe. Wc iryinpiilhijur 
with Ihe Yahslui lis he prnct’t'ds tvith hb tnle of sorrow and the message 
of love. We try lo fncl with all oni hviirt the sinciire and [clliiig nniiire 
of the imiortiuuitc exile's words. Here ihe master-artist exerb and givts 
us ihc type of ihc human heart which stibinib to the most unhjiid decree 
<if Ilt^ven silently .iiitl aJw.ij's sets even in that darkiist f.lond a silver 
limng—H my of hope, riiiit is wh3'‘ the mesisage of reiuiJon is rhi n?. 
Kiilidiisa speaks the pining biiTTum heart out. and in hk work philuia(])by 
Wends with poeiry in a lively spirit of co-opemliOTL Tlu?re b tio olh^ 
book in wotkl Ulemture which flrlincsiU's the spirit utid pcniUar merit of 
the raifty season so dftetively. The tnwaid and silcm pathos or t“xti?niaJ 
iiatum a» well us of the heart has been s(?( forth for ever in Iiumnn 
language by the poet. 

llic great popidaiity of the work led to a large number of imiutions 
ulmtisi with thr .same tln'intf, nftr’n in the same metre and aometimt-s using 
die satnr woids imd phmste as those ot KaJidaKi. Xo leas Uiaii fifiy such 
Works arc actually knemn to exist. Some of these ure good. lujt iiom? U 
even half as beautiful as ICalidasa's MeglmdiHu. 

KaJidiixa left us two mahSkSvyafr—lhv Rumdfd-sanfbhavtt and 
tin? Raghuvttdtia. 1 be Kitmtifa-sti$tthhm!ii has for its theme the birlli «! 
the war-god Ktimara or Kartikeya and is found in mtmy c'ditions cfimplele 
in seventeen cantos, of which the licsi ci^t only are geni;mlly believed 
to be tile work of Kalidasa. Hits leaves tin- p4)„ mcompJoic, ami the 
reason why it was hdt unfinishetl will i>erhops never be solved. The work 
is unquestionably one of the poet's manure prcKlucturns. It oijens with 
a dfiscriptiim of the Hmiolnyan mnge, of tlie birth and devdopimiut m 
youthful age of Parvatl. the flaiighter of the rammtttin-king: Namda 
comes and points oat that the great god 5iva w^ll make a soitnhlc Jmsb.ind 
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for her. Thun we tvad how the gwii oppa-sscvl by lii* d«non Taxaka 
apprOiieh brail mil, who ndvisc* tht'in to effect it luiioti of Siva and Parvati, 
whoat; issue wotiUl libcmic them trom the demon. At Itie instance ot 
Inctm. the love-gMl Matfanu accmnpanictl by \'asaiiia (Spring) comes l<» 
the region when'^ Siva was ahsorlMwl in dtvft metiitation and P^aii was 
almndiug to an aacelic's n«ids. Madana was almm to strike, wlirii Siva, 
who fclt dislujfeed, bunii hmi to asht-s with 5re cmartBtiiig trom his eji: 
on die foretii-ad and liimsdf left the pljcc. The fouilh canto in full of 
mil pathos in tlie biucntadnn of Rati for her dead Imsband- She was 
preparing to lollow him in deatln wlreti a voire Irom hwwn afsnred her 
of her tmmum with her bt loved only aftiT the union of ami Parvati. 
hlrvafi Wits deiermined to win Siva: so. when her physical cKamis twled, 
she resolved to nttaiu her end lUroiigh penantes. Pleased w'iib her supto- 
htmiaii austerities Siva rnour to tier lierttiilagr in the guise ot a yriong 
OrahtftachiiHH. aJid beitiR satished with her liaflindunfi diivolion to him, 
assumed his own divine lorm and embraced her. Then follow descrip¬ 
tions of Uie wooing of Parvati lor Siva by the seven evnd Anmdhaii, 
and the wedding with oilier c«iitiei)ud mctuonii^. The righth canto 
(wliich even some do not mlmjt os genuine) desiriliCH. after the Kdma- 
iaslra. the enjovTocni of the newly inurrii-d couple. 

From wliiii soum* Kalidasa got Uie main stniy of his Kutnnra- 
S&inbhava b not kitowti, but tt b jirobablc ihiit.hii drew upon ^nie oklcr 
PoriL^a. Apart from that, the inauetice of the ftamiiyaai} is i tciiriy smii 
in iniiuy ixiiiits of dotail. The Huntiira-namhhava nbo shows Ihcgcnitis 
of llu- ptH'l (nost muTkedly. Desenption of exiemal objects is one of the 
miiiii characteristics of Sanskrit kdiyo, and KSliit^’s jwwer of descrip¬ 
tion is iticompsirahie. Tlie sreiies iipix-ai to Im- movihg liefore our very 

,.v,,s_is tilt skill with which he handle^ things. Tlien? is another 

ver>^ itti[»ortaiit point which muy be especially noted with regard to the 
KitmaM-sambbava. A.s love ts Ihi- principal sentiment whiidi mns 
through all tlic writings of KaJidaiw, h is somelimes thought Unit Ire 
advowtes the cause ot [jassionate hive. But that is not the rotrect 
reading of liis poems. The buro'uig of .^ladaJia and consequent failiin: 
of ParviitJ to win Siva bj' her Ireauty fioinl unmUlakatily to the |xret's 
ilifiA]?proval of impulsive pasaionate love. The thiiig lues luifii 

shown by the cur^of Durviiias which separated Dushyanta and Sakun- 

_tin: pasUtnsilv toviTs, and also by tJu- curse of one year's esilc of 

Uir Vaksha who neglected his duty hu passioiiiite Invc. Titus Kitidasu 
t-yerywhere .ittempts to iinpres upon his rt>adcri* mind that ‘ mere 
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iiupiilsivi' pdssbti must npnrally bring sdfltfing in its train.' He pleads 
tor tiial tovt, lias .tlivays b<.Tn upheld hi India—tht love vvh/cli 

k mit mereli' centred mund ihe pair ol lovere. bui odvrays sJwws due 
ccinsulCTjiliou of the etivimtnoeut, the SDdety und uf liinitanity at Urge. 
Whenever there has [H-eri a devnalibii froju thk ithsii, punishment has 
ctunt--Hhc LOUjjJe lias aiiffenrtl. 

If the Ktiuucfin-^ambhaiia does not satisfy ail tin* enndifions id n 
makakatvit as liid dutin by writers on Sanskrit Poetics, Kalidasa's 
Hai}havaihia hiavos uoibing wanting in that direction. It is nndoubtedlv 
the nrastcrpiece tit this bianih of kauya ifteriiture, which is the iruxst 
difticuh nf c?(errnticiiii. Kalidasa has succtcded nuavellDUsIy in giving us a 
true court-epic. The Rttghuvathia. as Ihr tilk suggtsts, aketches the history 
tjf the iiiie of Raght), a ccbibKiled king nf the aoUr dj^nasty, The ikhuii 
o[kits with a deovrripUon of the dynasty, and as it advanctss it portrays 
the life iiitd di::cdii of each one nf the kings Iroiii Diljpa down to tlje 
dcsi'cndtiiits of Kitnurs son Kusa. To cojiiiksc a porjn of nineUseti 
catiiOfi Ilmi is ut once digiiifieil and uiitertainiiig, in (ijl it nith suitabk 
inridt'Jds iiitrodiiccd iiaturuliy. In Emllven it with a variety of attractive 
characters and vivid descriptions, and. afxive nJI, to mnintuin (hrougfMint 
tbi.s long m>rk a uniform proprietj' oi stnijraeitt and dignity of auk 
uiujucstictTiJibly bespeak the bighest acftlevemmd ol poetical gcnitis ' To 
mile only a lew of Qie most alisorbiug episodes o( the poc-ni, we nmv 
Iiieiituxn till! (uucfurig inddent u1>nut Nandinl—the henait's coiv tl» 
hemk dUlogtie hrrtww-n India and Kaghu, Raghu^s dinvijaya (eonmusi 
of Ou* cpmrTpmb !ridumati*s mtyaffivar/t (choke nf a hiisbandl ^«'s 
latucmatinn. the aerial jountey uf Rama and Sita from Lartfca to -VyJidhva 
the message tliat Sita sends througli Lakshnuma when she is exfl.tJ ind 
the pjcnire of the descrtetl city of Ayodhj-f dnnvn by ite pfasidintr ddtv 
btif^ Kui^ m a dream. Each one of these eptsodus hangs umm the 
nuuD story 50 naturaily and is bo elegant tind well finished tliat Jt detulv 
.Iv, MBbt. bfa and l«.v« an abidinfi impraa^iai. 

nil IU£ niinri. Ttie Ragkuvams^t is indeed ' sublime in description tender 
in nud l«fd and lively m expression.' For th. nuin'plot of 

the poi'Hi kaliiUsa is. of couise, indebted to Valmrti's Rnmuvana Hw 
uioie often our poet has imptoved upon the ancient eogc ' ' 

Speaking generally almiit Kalidasa wo imv note that Indian erih™ 
rrf.:r Id tta jpKial radalfcnc, aS his siraite. This rsiaa* ateiosl 
aamuate to a tom.. But Ur^ « all. Two oUdT oitolitja,, vis. 
Mrorimdity of sciw, .snd sw«l«ss aad snitol^diiy of wort. m»} ah» L 
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noticed almost cveiywIiRre. All his H-ritiiigs taken Uifiether. KiilidiLsii 
appears to be a typical representative of wlialever yvus Iwst in Ifn' 
Braiimaciieal cultna* of Uie age- He was iHrhaps a fiah'a, but blxTul 
enough to respect other sects as weU. He was inflncnec'd. no doubt. Iry 
the Atamkara-sihtra, the Kama^i^sfrn and Ulr Aftha-i^tra. Bat ho was 
loo indepcndeul to tollow the prescriptions of the ^antTas tdindiy. He was 
iilw.i.v? .tblc to sulKifdinale them to hits poetic Kfioiiis and used only giu'h of 
ihf prcrc|it3 as would coutrihiite to heighten the effect of his writings. He 
was vasliy erudite: he had an ahundaiu e iff idiiiM, a thorough iiuister>' 
over the Unguago, and a true poetir insight—whnl cbiit could he possildy 
med ? Ami iit hb n-ritiiigs thfiught amt expression aio everywhere w«U 
matched. 

Btifoce passing to the nexi «liter of JiHvya prosier, we f refer 
tirieJly lo twi> works whose dates have not yet Ix'eti settled di*rmitely and 
will iH-rhai& remain so for all tiims to come. Tliese aru die Pajicha- 
tiittfra and the to neither of which ihf designation of featyu 

is strictly applicako. The forroer falls under the class ol literarurt known 
as nida’ciic Fable, in which lieastB and birds are preaented as principal 
chiimeters, and it is not uuiikely Unit in the early ptdmi of ita develop- 
rui-nl 11 was tnUueJiciKl by llie BudiJhbt Jdlaka stories where liodhiBattva 
sometimes apjXfarsasotieof the lovver ai'iinals. (jernvs of such fables can, 
however, be truced hack to Ihe Uixinishada and even lo the 
itwll. The /abU ‘5 as we liave them in the Panrk<t-iantfa (of which ihc 
origiTinl work is kisl, perhat^ iiTCVocohly) were written for. a. definite 
purpose, DQinetv, Ihe instruction of young boys cspccfiilly princes, and 
an* thus ussc^tially connected with the Artha-idsira and tlic M/i-iaafru. 
They art written pai1l3‘ in verse and panlv in prose. The stoiy is con¬ 
tinued in prose, while the ^Tlse tirobodlvs Iht* lumuh They Imvi' another 
characteristic of insening a story within a si«ry. live meaning iff tin* 
wurd.furtfrii in the tilh- Puncha-^tiSttfra is not \X‘ry clear. It is usually 
translated as * hxik,' but may probably mean ' topic.’ Tlie dillereui 
tciph:^ treated are the separation ol friends, Iht winning of friends, war, 
peace and loss of one’s earnings- Thai the work becume popular cjuite 
early is proved not only l>y the hid that it wa^ traJisTated into Balikvi 
lUtd Andnc and through Ihu latter inio most of tlu* principal Liiigmigcs of 
Buroptr, but also by IIh? diffenMit vcrsimis in which it existed in Itidut 
ilUli.^Oru- imiH»mnt veniou bi the Tautriikhyayikd and aiioiher 
HUopftilesa ^v«ry populur. eapwiaUy in Bengal). 
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I'Ih; liriUat-fuxtha wait writttu by t'ltiiiaj^hyn iit Prakrit, llic 

woiU kalhA here nittiris stmplj’ ' talf*.' and it has nothii^e to do with 
katha, one of Ihc two bmad siih-ilivirions of Sanskrit literattiro 

It is not milikttfy that mteresHiiiK tak« ctinront anwing thi‘ 
ordinaij' people u w only compiU-d l>y Giina 4 h.va in Uie (onn of a book, 
and tliat is why jl was iu-PaitSachl l^iakrit^ which was jic'riiap^ the verna- 
eiUar dialect of the author. Hera also tlio setting of a lalt within a tale 
is lownd. The nrijrina! Hrikat-kf^ihA dots not rxisU hut wo liavo sovrra! 
reactions iif it, soino in pro-«t£r and some in vom-. Of thosci Sonmdp^'a's 
Ktilha'iQrii-^Bgata, in verao, is the most popnlnr one at pR’sent. Tltu 
original Bfikai-kaihA w&s ondoubtcdly a very popuJar not ntiTy 

liccrtusB it has been rciornd lo in glowing tcmis liv iiaiar. iMniJiii nnd 
others, bill also iKicausc if Im ln;cM unhesitatingly rccnttlcd as a nT>rk 
almost as welhknowrt as the RAtnAyona and the Hithtlhhiiriitit bv Dhaniko. 
the author of flir haiaTupaks 

\VV ralnm to kAvya. TIil: KirAtarjtmiya. the otUy'knowiv work ol 
Bhaiiivi. carmui 1>c diiEd later than tlie laiter part of die sixUi ccntTfiy 
.-V.TX. us hi' is fcspcL'tfiilly menlknitd along wilh Kalidasa in the Aiholc 
Ijisiiriptiun of 634 A.D.. hut is not named by Bana. The thump, Uisid 
Oh the Vaim])ar\'aii of tho Hahdbhiirata. eulmitmics in the Fight of Arjiina 
with the j^ent god Siva in rJu< girisc of a Kiraiii (hmiter), ;us a niult of 
whicfi Apuna racoiv^s the tntRijlf from the deity, Btmravi 

' introdoiTtifin of the subject roiitto. The spy whom 
\ tidfnah(hira liud beiii to ascertain how iJiirvtdliana was mlkig the kinu- 
dojii n-tnrn^ with rajwm of ihe tiitteris very suircossfal administration. 
I>ra»iwdi hears oi tins and urues \ tidhiritpitni to take iminediato Mens 

>udhwhtfiini pacifies lum. In the meantime V’y^ arrivc-s and advises 
Ar^mn ti> wipora by impllktiiij! Jmln. Thi rr rnme llw 

l»nins Kcm- >vti«r, ijMiipaJI ajain speaks like a tn» Kshiilrisa ladv 
^»na dopan. ijy a vakri™ a,aid llir .pl™d«,K af ite Aatami: 

Iba Hitm^ya m ib. J'aJl'i’ly » m sigbl. M Arjuoa nadiM thm.-, Ilic 

undar U .■ riiwlwa .d India, .-bn ,«.nis ,o test his son’s dtrvnliniTbmm 
him bill .Vrjinia f.-oian.s linn, TbLii Indm hhnscir. disgnted a. nn o d 
n^-tte. comin to him and mbs a slum- dhsimhlni. him Imm lh» son 
o( iiaanom for nmrfdiy gain. Arimin mrat„ his arEnincnts aiUi all tho 
vi^nr of ,1 .vroiigni Isshatnyn, lHam Indm mnilMis Iiisom torni nnd 
•aiimm him K, «nishi|, Siva. VVIttlc Arjuna is doing ihi, Siva appsnm 
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db^uiscd 05 a Kii^t A d«noii. hi tht form of a briar, is about lo Htlack 
Antuia, wbcB lioili lit and Siva sttnfec hiio with an arrow. Arjuna is 
gdiiR: to take b;ick liis owo arrow, hts is challi'infiRd by Siva's ttitsfstngirr, 
who claims that it lii-iniigs to his mastfr, Aijuna gives a sinriled retort. 
Then follows tin; hsiHlp with Sivti. which is desmbwl with rare vcrUtil 
iugglgjv- Al last il»? fight Is over. SK^, highly pk-ased with his heroin, 
grants him the PSittpata wc-apon. Many otlier gods k-stow on him 
similar favour, which render iitm invincibk'. On the sncciissful cotn- 
plotioii of his mission. Arjima sUirls twek for his foiet home with a heart 

fill] of joy and hope. _ 

'ITii* KiraMrfuniya has. hy Its superb qualities, obtained a dtstin* 
giitjihcd position in the whuk history of Sanskrit bavya lilcrature and is 
rightly rtvkonwl :i5 our of the five nrtffrdkfii'ycrs. the other four tieing thr 
Raghtnfamia, Kiimiira-iamhhtrv^. Smpala-vadtut and Naishadhiya. It 
is indeed a most vigorous ami si«riled |wjem. (he like of wlileh is difficult 
to flmi ill the entire range of Sanskrit iiteiattire. Unlike the v*ast mass nl 
Sanskrit poetical works, the main stiiitiwent of Bharavi's pot-m « herok 
(jdrit), whieh has been dt-linvatw! by the pfict with imiqw succe®. His 
de!K:rtptive pow'cr as manifested in the vivid dcsciiptions of the Autumn 
in caimi IV, the Himalaya in canto V. Arjuna's penances in canto VI, 
the sfwrts <if the Ajjsnmses in cantra VIII and JX and the fight bctw'ecn 
thi- Kirata and Arjuna in the Jnsi four cantos—is .idmirable and is only 
slightly inferior to liml of Kalidasa and Mvoghtisha. Great, again, is hk 
power of charaetpristafion as displayed in his portmyai of the principiil 
ehnnedets of Ins poem, each one of which (tears a distinct stamp nf its 
err-jtor. Even minor diameters Uke the spy in c.iiim T. Vyasa in canto 
III and the messenger in canlo XlH are tme to life. In Dmupadi, 
nhamvi has drawn tlir pitturo of a highly spirited Kshntriyn queen smart¬ 
ing under Ihu disgrace to which she herself and her husbatids have been 
most nndcscrv’i'dly subjected, Bhinta 15 a stuhbfirti fighter only too eager 
(rt take revenge upon the deceitful enemies, Yudhishthira is a wise jwii- 
tfcifliti tJ^eedy ^If-voiilrollLd—a loi.-able picture of serenity, patience 
and dignity. Arjim.!. the hero of the is apin a tnw Kshafri>':i 

wIm» roinbiues in hunself the qualities f>( Iioth of his eldtu: hrotheis. He 
is 0 matchless warrior tmbuwl with a kwii sens* of sclf-n-siKct. who is 
prepared to undergo amount of hardship (n maintain the prwitiee of 
ills iliustricus family, and would spvim even timbii (final cmancipatinti) 
for avvtigitig himself on liis enemies. 

n-so 
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From a!] those it seems BhSniv'i himself a true lutnot, and fine 
lyrical touches may be observed in nuiuy places in Ms poem, whldi, bv 
the way. exhibits dearly the mfiucnce of the sciences of Statecraft. 
Poetks, Prosody and Gmmnmr. H has been ruroarked that be is tm- 
paialU'Ied in the manipubition of dialo^ies for the advanccnient of hts 
plot. Indeed, his ^rr^tdrmidyit is for ilie moat part carried along thiongh 
dialogues. whjVh are usually captivating. The distindivc feature of 
Bbaravi^s poem is said to Ik* in its artba-gauravn or profundity of sense, 
He himself mentions thtt as one of the uicrits of speoch. fii fact, he 
seems smnethnes to liavc indiiectly praised his ow-n compoddon.* Malli- 
natha. his commentator. Is not for from tlie truth when lie says that 
Bharavi's writing is like die cocoH^nut, which luu. a tather bard exlcrior 
but conbittis sweet kernel within. Tlu? jxiet iiad a vast and varied 
experience of human nature, and his poem abonnds with proverbial 
expressiorks of the bighcsl rxcdlcncG. Besidt-s respectful roference in 
sotiv* of Uie extaut w'orks, them arc many anonymous verses’ in appm- 
emtion of Bharavi's poem, whkli imist have earned for itself n wide 
popularity and was probably held as nn idtraJ rinrili?jtdt;y4r, so that Miigha 
in the eighth century wrote his .Stfri/wAr-yarfA« on the model of this work. 
Most (but certainly not oil) of w'bat lias lierm smd of Kalidasa is applicable 
to Bhimri also. Tf Bhamvi's work appears slightly artificial, it k n trail 
of &msknt kavyn itself and does not seem ptutifril to most Indian miuda; 
and although in some places he is more pedantic than piietk, to us his 
kdvya IS a real literary treat, and by masou of the many luccellcnccs ii 
possesses it nchly dfwrvcs a position lower only than that of Kalidasa and 
Aivnghosha. 


It is indeed very dimcult m determine tlie date of Dandin. the author 
of the Dit^a-Jtuma,a-e.harita, We oinnot side ^^ith Ihoi^'stholara wim 
wjujfi makt-^ this Dnij^in the author of rlio K&vyM^rsa m well The 
view that the fonner is a youlhiul work of the poet, while the Latter is Mb 
marnre production, d(K^ not appeal to «b. a writer on Poetics setting 
forth tdkjub of literary- composition can hardly Iw exjuxted to write oniv 
a few years ago, a romance trplete not otily vrith vnlgaritv but at'some 
pjaws mill oWimty. True, tradition connects thme' works with 

f xi;* Jr *' =«<! 

' Oni prrt<ni1«r ituir Iw oi>M r 


" Ha wba trin* lo luioimTe t)i» «n»UT iil Bhlrnvi'i nwh t • r ^ 

OOtK«hI* it, OWtT cl ifc Cttbinly ^ of ^ ^ 
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we woiUd say jaeithcr has the second* The identity of came alone is 
njiiinly nspotisible Jor ascription to the same author of works re^y 
belonging to ditterent authots, and for the theories based on it. The 
style and language of die /Jasrt-A«iM4ra-rAcri/rt> comparatively free from 
lattof'day artificialities* have much that would fit hi with the age of 
Bliaravi* and we atv even ijiclined to place it a few ye^ before the 
fCiraiarjuniya, although then? is no evidence to establisli it, 

I'nforkuiatnty die entire text of the liook has not conac down to ua. 
On tht face of it. the Punfa-pithika and itic Uttara-pitkihi are not from 
thipdin'spen, but later additions, of which fhe fonnerwns comp<^d qmte 
eajly. It is indeed difficult to include die Vflsa-kiintdra-dianla i^ur 
the ’*rt/Au Cticlioo) class of gadya-ktivya fpiose epic); neither is it an 
flWjyoyfA^, because the hiatoraal basis, which is almost rniivcmUy 
demanded in it. is WTindng. allhmjgb* as the title shows* it is a eiianta- 
ftavya (biographical epic). It is just |Hissible that the mining part at 
iltf bcgifiniDg contained an account of the poet and his family (as m the 
iltirsh^^charita of Ba^ia). and that originally the romantic tale centied 
round Oiie prince only* V-is, Rajav^haiui. But these are all sumns^. 
and at the present state of i>ur knowledge nothing can Vjc said denmtely. 
The work, as we have it now, confomis more to the charaderi5ti{:s df a 
ArtfftJ in that it has a charming plot and is w'rittcn throughout in prose 
with only a few verses here and there, and that it is a pure romance w’ith 
no historical diread nuiriing diroitgh it. But it differs from a AnMrt, in- 
asmoch as it is divided into rhaptere styled ncArhAmisa,!—a characteristic 
of dJtAydWArt. ft is Ixvaiisu of such difficulties that Dandm of the 
Kavyddana ronld not fix any broad line of demaroation between die tw'o 
types, but held that both fefltAd and akhydyikd iwlongwl to the ©me class 
of pf^etic compositiont only styled differently. 

Daia-hamdra-chania. tlw title of Hue romance, suggests an account of 
the adwntnres of ten prinres. Bui the work in die eight chapters 

tuUs us about eight prince's onlyi even the tali: of V i^iila in the eight) 1 
ch.-)pter is not complete in Dandin's text, but is rontiiiucd and compvteted 
in Ihc The main story, put in ft nutshell.^ runs thus: 

Kajahaihsa, a benevolent khig of Miigtidha defeated by Manasara. the 
king of MaJava, took lofitgc in the Viiidh>';i Hills, w here a son—the future 
Kajavahana—was lK>m te- him. Al»out the same time nine othi*r deati* 
lute vonng princes were brought to Rrijsliamsa. who very kindly brought 
them tip together with his own son. As they all grew op, they started 
togr-ther to try their fortune. In ihc course of their wanderings* one day 
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they miit vt'Mi a Kimtii ilressed as a BrahnU(t« and at bis Tcquest i^ajn- 
vaiuiia aiccamp.'mit'td liim Uj tlit rcgititi of tin: tlt^nians, Thore, with die 
help of niapc, the Kiiaia mairicd tlie beauiifui daughter of the dumon- 
Jemg, and, a9 a token of his gratefiilites&, gJivt Ua|avabaAa u itiiigic jewel, 
wiiti whiidi the prince fietunicd to the world of on:?). The other princes liad 
hi the nieantuiH' set out iu difleretii dii^dotuj to look for hitn. Ulbuiately 
tliL'y art all ruimited, and each one of them nimtites his experiencts during 
the period of search. The whole of the book is devoted tu Uie^ rcitta’ 
tiuiis, fmm which we get a picture of a world of woiidets, of a nxiiety 
where llu'ft was pmethicd as nn art. whett^ rourtesons played an ImportaRt 
part, where no deed was coasidered too lioinous to achieve one's end, 
where love appeared as a most possiouate impulse deiiiatuling iiiuncdiate 
satisfacdoD, vvhere all HtJise of morality w'lis often given a go-bj', £veji 
wttfi ull it wmtld Ije a mistnke to 5iipj;iose that moraJily. good 

conduct, ptopH^ and honesty have no place in Daiidui‘'s writings, for 
these also arc iUostrated in a number ot rjiaas. 

In esdmating Datiilin as a writer of p*rofle ktlvya we may note that 
be occupies the same position in the hbitorj' of Sanskrit prose litcnuture 
as Kalidasa does in that of Sanskrit poetry and draiua. Hi- k by far the 
lirtt pTOse-writeT. His style, simple, easy and at die same time elrgant. 
k free from the ajtihcialities of later proso-^1 though an attempt to exfiihii 
‘ stylistic tricks' may W seen here and then:; but these arc few and far 
tfctween and phoiUd be tivated os exceptions. Take for instance the 
wriimg of a whole chapter (ch. Vll) without labials, because the narrator 
had hk lower lip tjadly injured hy bis kdy-Iove! Daijdin sliow^ imdonbicd 
skill in fits use of the bnguiigc. Hk ptoae, Iwth in narration and in 
ts perfectly suited to the thernn, and k not too elaborate like 
iiiat of Sulxutdhii or Batin. Ho k a Diastor of iku exeditnt stjrie fH/fl 
cubed V'idarbhI. Tradihonol esdnmte gives hitn special credit for a 
gr^cful diction ipathf^taUtya). Hr uses compounds with moderation. 
His coimnand over the vurahnhiry k dearly maniftst in ihr fact dint in 
di^ribing the beauty nf a sleeping maiden in two phees, he Ims not 
reijcatcd a single upithci. Daiidin Is pufticnliirly skilful in ffn- ait of 
diaravti rkation. He has. tike Bbanivi. infused real life ini« iiis clmr^i:* 
lent, not ouly the principal ones but the minot rharacim well Thus 
in the sttiond chapter, which k perhaps (he lM=t, alJ tl^ ch^ettis (e e 
Uw young rau(tes.in. the ascetic Mr,rich! ruid the ruiiKMi merehant V.isu- 
pahta) are Imng and strike us on atcouot of their mdit.idtmlUy Of fual 
wit and Lumoor there is not much in Sanskrit lilcraturt whia k not 
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caromooipLicc or which >« the modern taste. In this respwt 

Daeidin hapiiily proves an exception. His teal of humour is noti 

able almost lliniUfihouMhc , 

The date of ^Uandhu h not deflftittly known, but we may p ace ^ 
Ufoi^ Biina. who appars to refer to hk Vm^auadaUH in one t^ mtjo- 
ductoiy vem« of ihJ Hanha^clmrita and perhaiis also of 
ui the epithet atidmyi which menus, surpas^ng the 

weU-kuown AufAds ‘ {ihc Srihat-k'^iM ol (iunl#ya aiul the I 

Tl,e work faUs m the categoTj- of ^ 

the older ViHavatlnUu referred to by PataiijuU was. story 

pul is: KandariKiketu, son of king Cliintamaiji, dreams of a very 

n.l maiden aiS sets out with hw friend Makaranda m search of her, 

^r^ig in the Vindhya HiUs. he ovetheam the 

ofTcS of binU: '^Thero is, at PataUp«tra. a princess uam^ 

Vasavudatta, duufihler of King Srifigani^kliam. She 
ill a dream and being cjwtnoun’d of lum has sent her TOnfidatite farahka 
to Bud him <mt/' In ostial coiirei* tiiv lovers ineti tit l^ataliputo, when 
k-anis dial her father has made up ^ 

marriaue to Pashpaketii—tht: Vidyadiiam chief. .Manned al this news, 
the lovm flv on a nwgic stet^ to the Vmdhya. where they lie i^eeii. 
KandanwketiJ wakes up to find ViisavadiUta missing, and wandet^ madly 

In despair, he prepares to kil himscat. when a 

vdee him of his reunioti with his beloved. After ^ ^lonths 

r irnon.^ smtue of the form of lik wife, which by his louch is 
brought buck 10 life. V^varLirta now relates the story of how :.he was 

‘iltTh^sto^ asTiv^ here is different from t^ 

d^ffe^it SansSi autLrs. It. therefore, appears probable that the plot 
k the iimdiict of Subatidim's inventive gemus, as "Kiy be expected m a 
ii - * Th.* lUnrv ilsdf is practicaJly of no importuice except as afiording 

ihi aiitnor a things, 

rt and hj-^rbol.- S„l».dku 

for long - wrinp composed a kavya in which therc b pun on 

takes spec P (A^^^ts/irtra-sfesArt)/and this he has mostly done, bnt 
every sjlUble \pf^y ai m* oe ti» 

S': SE" a ™f. i-"’™' 
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at Uie 5ac.:xi£icd of Iiis sense of ttioderafi'oi). He may be given some credit 
For a in liie Jotiig compouTids and music in ihe alliterations. Hit 

ortifidaiitiiis of Fits v^'ork are too palpiible and require no special tiulitc, 
Wt may next take up for i-oifilOcmtidn the two most celebrated prose 
ka\tyas In Sanskrit, viz. the /idditwituin' and the Ilarsha-chiXTitit of 
Tlie formcir work is a perfect spedmeii of a kaihtl. 'Ha* plot, which 
unduubtcdty b s&ta^a (plcasmgh with love as the prevailhig setUimeul, 
is oQt ill the main an inveijiiou of the poet, hut » most probably taken 
from the Brihut-katka of Giinadh^'a. Batja, of course, introduces import- 
aiii changes. Tlic AMirk o^iciis with tweittj'’ IntEoductot^' verses by which 
Baria pa^'s bis respects to Brahrnai Siva and Vh*shnu in his uicarnatkui as 
ViiHiiiia (the dwarf}^ as well as to iris guru, diiprcnates the wicked and 
praises the good, remarks on the chaniclciistics of an ideal katha-Hv^a, 
and gives a brii^f account of bis ancestors and himself. The bcgintiing 
of the stoiy shows us King Sudraka of to wluim a pantil whidt 

can speak in human voice is t>y a nuiidcn of exquuiite 

lx:auty- The bird fust tells of 'm own past—how it was reared by its old 
father, who was craelly killwl by a htmter, after which it was liroughl to 
the sage Jabali. He told his disciples a long story in which the bird also 
figured: this story the bird now narrates verbatinv* to Sfidraka. Hie main 
story now logins with Taraplda. King of lljjayint. who has Vilasavati as 
Uis wife and StikanaM as ^int? of his muhbilfrs. Timingh Stva^^s grcuco the 
king gets a son, CUandiSpiAi, and on the same day a son, VaiSampayana, 
is bom to Sukanasa. Tlie iwo boj-s grow up and are educated together; 

en return home. Chandritpf^ was given a wonderful horse, 
Ijidrayudha. arid a firithful couipanioo. Patralcklia, daughter of a 
^ng taken capbvo and brought up by Queen Vflasiivnti as her own 
daughter. On one otxasbn SukanSsa imparts wholesome tnslmclion in 
statecraft os weU as against the temptations of youth to Prince Chandra- 
pi^i. who now sets out on digvijaya. One day, while in puisurt of a 
Kmnara ^r. ^ b earned ter away to ij,c vfcinity of the lake Achchhoda. 
By the side of this lake, ui a tempte. he hnds Muh^veta engaged in 
prance. Humbly asked by the prince, the maiden narrates her sad tale 
Qfloye sen^ him to her frkud Kadambarf. a Vid^^ham princess. 
Nk- two all m We. but CWidrapI^a rotums to Uijayml at hb father's 
ron. KaiWibrn now ^ds Patrolckha (who was left behind bv Qrandra- 

ailing him of her love. ^ Here ends 

br iTHBKl by tfa<» «ht> plKy ifllMmlUtt altn Rlqn th^i SobjuMlhn I™ !«.*« /, i 
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the work by Biina, but the story is continued and compHed by his son 
Blifiahanabiiatja, vvhkh seems needle to summaTize, At (he end 
Kadiimbari is united w'ith Chaudrapl^ai and Mahadveta witli her beloved 
l^mdaiika. 

According to a kathS, by virtue of the suf-cessfid dclmeatioti 

of the son time nt of love, tvhh charming con versa dons and love sptuis 
described in it, produces delight hi'ighioned by cariosity, and v\‘hen it is 
composed of a novel tlu'iiie (invents^d by the poet) or dieplays a Iiarmony 
of word and meaning, wiiii sparkling figures of speech and thick-sei willi 
puns ai every' step, it rail never fail to capd^'ate the attention of the 
reader. N'ow. it must Jx- conceded that Bana has remarkahly succcederl 
in prodnring such a kalhS in his Kadamhitri. As with Subaiidhu. so also 
with Rapa, Hu; interest of the story is a subordinate matter, and a skilful 
manipuiation of the language is the main object. As Rabindranath puts 
it, the story is only an umbrella-bearer, the language Ls the king. Tlie 
simple story has Ijccij prolonged to luige projxrrtions mainly by lengthy 
descriptions, Sana's descriptive i>ower is midcninble—only die descrip¬ 
tions are often overdone, as in the case of tlie palace of T^aptda, the 
temple of Chaii^lika, Chaiidrapida’s start for joiimcy back to l-jjayinl, 
etc. 'riio emei killing of birds by the hunter is effectively desrriluid. 
Tim poet show's a good hand at chaTaetcrir-abon. Even the minor 
rharacteiii, not to speak of the principal ones, are extremely lifelike (cf. 
the Chapcjala girl, ^ukanSsa, Tarapt^a, Harita and Jabali]. His treal- 
nivnt of yoiUhfiJl and tender love h indeed refined and graceful. With 
otir firm belief in tiansmigmlion, we apprectate Uie fidelity of llio love- 
torn J^Iahaiveta ptaclising penance in a lonely temple by the lake 
Achchhoda- BS^ia has artificmlitics' for example, his constant use in de¬ 
scriptions of figures of speech like the simile with iicska. virndkilhhdsa and 
fiariianikhyd tan pediuidc displaj' of hb power. But it should be remem- 
berud that in his age litomry taste had declined, so that people found 
dulighl in this sorl of ttomporidon. He has often been censured for the 
empin^’mimt of t<x> many unfamiliar allmions. In this connection wr 
may say that we in India find no difilculty in apprehending fbcm, as we 
eonstanlly hear of snch atories from our j-oung age, Tlie blame tor Ids 
iiBc of long romponncli is overrated T the major portion of hLs work does 
not contain long compoimds, and it is iwijnst to find fault ivith the whole 
work on lliat acccmnl- Moreover, the quality of ojas (verve), wiiidi 
consiste in the use of long compounds, was considered capable of adding 
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{{ruul&iir to prc^ compcisitbn,' whiiih by i>omc Ktictoridaifs 
V^ainatui} is lurid tti he the hmi'hstorh! for tin* mutiis of poelis. 

Sana's works may serve as models of the Saiieh^f style, b which woitl 
and sense are irqnally balanced. Of his two works, die place of honour 
must lie gh'en to the Kdddmbari, in which he tUsplaj'S ' alt Ills wealth 
Iff observation, fiiilnessfif Imagery and keenness of sympathy.' 

Baija's HttTska-^iftarita conforms admimhiy to the later chamctenstics 
of an dkhyfivikd and is pEiurtically the only sur\'iving s])CC!inen of the 
class known id Us. The literary importance of some of its introductory 
verses lias alrendy Iwm noted. After giving a full account of himself and 
his auceslors. the author tells hnfw he rame to write about the deeds of 
King Harsha, He: then traces Jho origin of Uie ro>'al family, and 
ih*seril)es King fhnbhakafiivnpdhana, tlu- birtii of his childmi, Rajya- 
vardhanii, Hanshavardhann and Kajyairi, and the latter's nuurihge with 
Gmliavarmati, Uie Mflwkha.ri prince. Rijmvaidhana sets out for sub- 
lilting the Hmins; Hatslia follows him, but lags behiml on ac’connt of a 
hunting iwcumion, from which be has to hasten hack home on getting the 
news of his father's illness. The king dies, and his queen Ya^vnti kilfo 
licrself on the pyre, Harriha hying in v^ain to dissuade her. Ruiya^'ardhnnn 
ratitms shoitly. but the grief for bis parents proving too much for him, 
he prepares to retire to the forest, entrusting the cares of the kingdom to 
Harsha. ,)«st then comes the divaclfiiJ new's that the Mabva king bos 
shun Gnibavarman and has imprismicd Rajya^ri, whereuiwn itajya- 
vardliaua seta out lo take revenge and rescue his aister. Harshu remains 
in the rapibl and hears in a few days that his eider brother sncrccdi-d jii 
deteatiug the Malava king easily, tmt he bhnsdf has been treacberousltf 
monh-Tt'd by a Gnuda king. flarsli.T. chficks his impulse In march 
inunediately against tin* mbereant through the wise cotmsel of the old 
ministir Simhanada. The march of Hareha's large army h vividly 
dtfsenbod. as alwj his allbnce with the king of PifgjyoHsha,, whose 
ambassador presmts bim a wonderful umbrella. Harsbi reaches the 
Vindhi'u Hilbt. where a yvning mmmtumper promises to help him in findbg 
out RSjyasri. who has escaped from the prison, Hamha is then taken to 
Divakaninutra, a visnifiubte Buddhist a.scutic, who receives the king cor¬ 
dially. At this lime news resiches the sage that a lady is gomg to burn 
hetsi'll, whemnpoh Haisha mslics to thc^ place and finds that it k 
Rajyuitf. She is shiyi*d from her resolve by the words of the kmc and 

' I- So. ^ 
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Iha $9c«tic, Hafiiiia rnttmu to 1h«r aiinji ^vith ]iii$ jbter; it la nightfnlJ. 
With this tlic bouk t-nds abruptly. 

As a literaiy iromiKjdtkm tlie Hafiha-chanla is much inJiirH>r to tin* 
author's fiaAamharh Kdth culls it a tiistoncal It h iiudbubic^Uy 

a fruT7yu, and although it gives some aa^ouiil ui thctncidents ol Harsba's 
early irigii, its tiistorical value is almost entirely lost in poetic intnggera- 
tum ami desrriptinn, althcugh magjtiticent, TUt work, hoivever, gives 
sonu- u&^If^l 1)1 formatton on the eotulitioD of Indian sociuly in Biijiti’s days. 
He has described lli« lost moments of Prahhikatnvardhatui witli vigour 
and pathos. The speech of queen Vaiovati IxTorc she moonts the in'll* 
to kill hr-Tself has been equalled in die smeerity of its ieirtings and spirited 
eloquence only once in the enljte mnge of Scinskril kdvya literaturp, vut. 
hy that of Dranixidl in the KiTdfdtjttttiya. The admcuiition of Sitlihajiada 
in chapter \''l reminds om* of Sttkanriso of the author’s Kdd^mhari — 
although dve two arc different, tiemg in diifeTCTit coutoxls. The speeclics 
of Hnisha throughout tin* nork reveal indeed a great mouanJi—un- 
dauiiti^d and adventorous. dutiful and affiJctionate. W'e cannot forget 
Kajyavardhana^ devoted sou. atfectionate brother and, above all. a 
heroic fighter. In olhtT points, the [htrskn-chanta shares more or less 
Ihe merits and defects of the KUduTHhoti. As long as Saiisknl lilcijfi.tiire 
c.vists, Ba(iu iviji alwaw tw rcmetnbcrtd us n gteat wriliT of Sanskrit 
prose. 

m riiE I’ERioD OF cRant*AL treajtflE 

Tlic history *it it/inyn hlerature after BiLnithliaita is one of gradual 
dwline boUx b litenuy taste and in fonn. Buna's wtuks, indeed, consti- 
lute it landmark in the literary history of Sanskrit, He himself shows 
enoixeli of artifu'Eality. in which his sncces«oi?s far surpass him. 

\Vc mav begin with the Rdifuna-vudhtt (usoally calli'd /f/mWi Aaoytf) 
svTtttcii by Bhutti about tlit: micldle of the seventh centnry. The work, 
Inxwt'Ver, is not increly a kdwu. but illustrates the rules of T*anmi*s 
grammar .ilijo, which (latter) nptK^ars to la- tJiu author’s nxiiiii obiect. It 
tells in Iw'cntj'-twoc,antQ» ihe story of the A’Rama's life^histoiy 
forming the main ibcmc- Thu aiuhor xvas tlioroughly acquainted with 
the scienre tif Poetics of his day, as he illustrates figures of sptwtli 
(canto X), poetic qualftj' (canto XI), lifuUkt- dcscriptifin {i:anto XII) and 
forms identical in more (luin one language (canto XJJl. which may* Iw 
read Imth as Sanskrit and as Prakrit). Bha^i is often accused of mere 
pedantry; hut allowing some concession for the peculiar nature of his 
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vix}rk ^*6 may that he is itot lucking tn gentitDC poctric merit. To ns 
it seems that hb tvns mainly intirndeti for tEtos^; who were studying 
gnimmar, so tlmt they might rcmemlx't the actiuil forms hem given in 
verse and at lije ^iaJTK: time derive the pleasnri* of midhig a story. XEie 
power ho exhibitcidin dm execution of his task is reaJly commenchibile, 
Wc cannr>t say defintfcly if he te to ix.- ideniihtd with Bhartnhari, die 
itnthor of itie V^kyafnidiya, a wxmdprfu! treatise on ih*; pluiwophy of 
sjierch, but for a graniTTiariiin to wrik’ on tliat subject has every possibility 
about it. To another Bliartrihari we owe the Ihiee fatnous Satafuts — 
iriiigdra-^ataha (ctiirttiTy <»f lovr), lyUi-iahlia {eonhtiy* of wise p<ilicy} and 
rairagyu flfl/jiJm {cetrtmy of resignation}. We have it on I-tsing's author¬ 
ity that tile author woverod seveml times twtwwn the charms of peaceful 
monastic life and those of worldly enjoymetit. About the ^taka type 
of jp^ms gaierahy it may have Intcn a fact, Keith suggests, tlutl the 
• arliest onci were made up of verses noi composed by the man with 
ivjiose lutmt! fijosc are assockited, but were mostly the piDductiorat 'Of 
othen- and iin account of their beaiitv were only collect^ (ogethfir by 
him. 

The next ftdnviuvrikT of ^uive repute is Kunrtnradasa (about the cntl 
of the seventlt rtentuiy'}, anthor of thi" Jdnak\*h(iraftat which in twentv- 
five cantos (of which fifteen only arc ume left—^Uie last, ngain, lacing 
fragmentary) trcais of the Kama story. Hk is a biboured prodnetiou and 
Iwtmy^ an extreme futidncss for alliteration. He has not much of origm- 
ality, but his i!iiscnptitii» am, on the whole, feir. Ik was greatly 
inilnenred hr Katidfisa. 

B^omaka's Rdvanarjuniya, thnutgh Amthle fatfindre (Hesha)^ 
dfisttriiujs tliJ' story of Ravana of the h’dnrdya^ro and of Arjuiia of the 
MahShhUrafa by the same vrre<ts and ako illustrates the roles of grammar, 
thus showing i (early the mllncnco of BhattL 

Now we lum to the aulljof of the Sisuf>ala-vadha {about ihe middle 
of Uic eighth century). wh^' onine Msgha. the Pundits have a tradition, 
is only a t^tidonyiti. His aim was to surpass (as a writer of a maJid- 
kdvya) Bharari, wkisc KirdidrjHnlva be doselv followed. As she heat 
of the sun's rays is fdt less in M^ha (January-Fehniiirv). so the author 
of the HiSupnla-xytdhit ikdievt-d tliat the poetic beauty nf'his kdvya would 
eclipse the fajutf of Bharavi (hAd lustre, the stm). He. therefore, 
assiimed that name. If that be u fact, we eantjot sav what his uame 
t^y wa.-^. Wlialcver may be the value of the Imditioo, there catt be 
little doubt that such indeed was Magha''s aiubition, Wc shall now 
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caroptw tlw Sihtpaia^viulfui witli ilie Kiratdfpmiya in regard to the 
mnnner of cxei:utioit oi die filoi in dir twn. Aj^ we d« this wts sluit! 
get an idr-^i of Ihe contents of the cpw" under review. Both o^icii with the 
word .TTjytrh. In caiiio T of tlie former Ihe sp3' reports of ilie dtwls of 
iJiiiyoiriina, Uie cnoray of the Pandavas: in ttic latter Naratla remits 
Jhc!" of SyupStiJ. ao avowed enemy of gods and of Krislma 

himself. Ill the AVrBhh'jiinfyfl a disciLsskm Ulwecn DniiipjKil, Bhlma 
and Ynilhishtiiim as to the proper course of action to adopt follows: in the 
^HSupiila-vadha there is a similar discussion between Balarama, Uddhava 
and Kfishpa. In the fonmr Vx-asa advisis the Pandnvas what they 
should do to will the battle: iit the latter ffarada does a siinilai tfiingj. 
althougli it is in eaoto L In the former Arjima repairs to Ml- Indmkiia 
for ixfiiaw:*®: in the bnvr Kriahua halts near Mt^ Raivataka. In the 
A'lrdWrjtiJiiya the Himalaya destHlied in verses with the figure yamaka'. 
tti the Sisupatfl’ivafUm exacllj’ Ifw? same is done for describing Raivataka* 
Both describo tlie vtmoiJs sports oJ the Aj^rascs. In the former die 
Kirato guilds an ambassador seemingly to rebuke (but mally to rouse the 
heroic spirit) of .\rj1m3; in the btter. Sisupola dors the same thing by 
vilifying Krishrm. In llio Ki>«/dr/«nij'(i (canto XV) the battle is described 
in.stanzas aume of which liave only one consonant with different vowels 
repeated and some two, while some have die s,ime sound ^d sense read 
forwards and backwards: in the (canto XfX) the battle 

H tfescrilHid enacUy witJi similar tricks. In the former tho l;ist veisc of 
everv' one of tho cantos contains Ihe word lokshtni’, iti the btter there ts 
Sri, which k a synonym for it, I-aslly, botli are Imsed on the .iruAi^ 
iihArnta,* 

The above comparison more thait confirms the view that Miigha liad 
tliL* Kirdlarjuitiya as his idral anti tve should Say he has followed it too 
closely to cbiin any origimdiiy, at h.'asi so far as tlic execution of the 
plot beotiturned.' Indian critics have in alnwsl uno voice btstowed hieb 
praise on Magtia, which, liuwevTr, docs not seem fufl^' justifijible. In his 
aiiibidori to vif \vith Bhamvi he lias oiucb overdone his part. His poem 
is mainly a jday tnwn tangunge: )iis di-scripdon.'i are oftitaj tiresome; his 
vorlial juggliiries in canto XlX are almost nauseating; lie sumetirnes iia<* 
‘ lexicon words ’ ns we giU them, wlueh stand in die waj' of the reader's 
quick giTisp of sense: sometimes he romposcs stanzaa miTrly to exhibit 

‘ * Wv irflniliit why Migh* OtJ nfti sam*' <u* «jit ; wiiiybE brciiuc 

llif< dVnaiirFn^r '>1 Iwu w» Of ■ UUItwiiI ulurr *u<I fh« mans ot.W) iriMy 

weJB >11 hi» 
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hisi clt^vtnu'Si in uinp^IoyiQg siiniles involving fip^aiiittnitu^f priinis or in 
using u pdflJcutnr wonl« phc^sti or form, Dut thi-sc iind otlit^r demerits 
iibniticl nui Mind dh to deny him the fTvdil which is his due,. In (he trmt 
place, we would like to ohst^rve tluil Magha is ai his best irt his devotion 
to Kfishnu^ lints Namdit in canto I, tlie ladies of D^^amkii in canto Ill 
and BhTshntu and Vudhtshthini in canto XIV aii sjHtnh witli force and 
sincerity of sejitiiiKint. We are led to believe that most probably Magha 
WHS himw ilf a devotee ol Krishiui, and that is at least one rd die nrnsfitis 
why tlie .iinlkaf^dor of viliftess Kpslu^ia in stanzas with ikmblr 

e»tettdrt, ins that in one case lie eulogizes him, Mnglm cuniKit speak tU 
of Ki'ishua, hut he lias tv intnaluce that scene in oliedienc^ to bis idea! 
Kiteitdrjttitiya and also because the occasion almost rtiquiins it. Ue has 
eflcctively blended the emotion of love with war, in wfucb characteristic 
lie temlnds us of Btiavabhhti, .^Lighii^ wealth of expa'^ston, richness of 
imaginAtion, sweetness of the many verees with an emtic tone and, above 
all, lib devotional siatir^is justify to a great extent the high esteem in 
which he 1ms Ixtai held in India. 

Amani (mil Inter tJmn &x> A.D.) richly deserves tile popularity he 
has won by his suiMirb iaiakst which m skilfully depicts the sentiment of 
love in its diSlercnt phases and the lelathin between lovers. His verses 
ore rciil lyrical gems in their origmality us well us in roinpactiiess of 
enmposidon. He is brief and iuiikl, clegani aud precis*. 

We may easily pass over ihe biggest mahdk^ty^ ever written in 
Sanskrit, the Hitrit-vijitya, in hffy cantos, by u Kashmirian poet, Rajanoka 
Ramiikiira VagiSvara {almut A.D.J, The plot centres round the 
trifling episode of the tQu^ittg of the deifton Andhaka by Siva. It only 
shows how far one's lard? nf laste and judgement can go. 

The Ka^phanabhytidayit, an epic poem in twenty cantos, was written 
in the manner of Magha about the cud of the ninth century by the 
Ka.ihniirbn raun^pocl ^vusvamin. a Buddhist, Thu bunk Is Ixased on a 
Itjgcnd of the Av 0 tIdmi-§ataka which narrates how a. king of the Deccan 
who once oppressed the lord of SravasU was afterwards converted to 
Btiddlusin. 

Trivikranin Bhufla, a medioen- poet, wrote Hit Damayantt-katka 
and Uie iIaddLt:td^ckampu ut the begiTUiing of tlie tenth century, The 
former is written in the manner of Bana, oE whose tiierils it possessed none, 
but shams all his dfifects in a fcir groulcr measunt. 

To the middle of the tenth century^ belong ihe^ of Soma* 

devn, a Jaina monk. The story has a missionary purpose of leaching 
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aHhhii (al)Steuij'fiii friim killing^ as tiu' means of p(iSting u sU»p So rubiiUi. 
The rouuuice, JiHliough divided into chapters stj'lcd ahjasas. is other^vise 
of the kathd tVTie. It ai:ktn>tvh,'dgcs the itilliutice of Bana and clearly 
betrays that ot the Hrjltai-kuthd as util. 

Mention should be ntidcof the Kichaka-vcftiba' of Niti^'amiatti a 
i|utilatton from which is fomid hi the Bhdshd-vrii{i (on Panini's nites, 
omitting Vedic ones) of Punisholtamadeva (one of the court-poots of 
I^Lkshoiiirvaseria). The book, in four cantos, desctibe&i in sianMis with 
iksha anti yamttka. Hhima's sbyiiig of Kictiaka who offended DraujKidt, 
Hiilfiyudhs In hu; Kavirahatya (tenth ceniitrj'), attempts, after 
Bbatti. TO illiiStiutc the nil« of verlwl formation, It ts devoid of any 
literary lucrita. 

The Maiiklia, written almct 1135*45 A.D.» 

describes in twenty-fivi: cantos Ihe diasfnictioit of tlie demon Tripura by 
Siva, llie book is as dreary imd unintereiting as the Hara-vijaya noticed 
above. It docs, liowever, give a full account of its author. 

About the same time, or |>erluips somewhat (earlier, falls the Hclgkava- 
piadaviva of Kavliaja, which enjoys some reputation not so much for 
its 'poetic merits as for the power of the antlior to tell tlie tabs of Rama 
and the Pirif^vas by tlie same wrses. of course with the help of double 
entendre. Kavirija boasts of his nwu power of which distinc¬ 

tion he dainis with only twm oUier writew of Sanskrit, via. Subandhu and 
the hiraoiis Bana. The p^t gtvt-s uninistekahlf pwmf ot his abflitits, 
whit'll, how'tw'ar, he Inis misused, 

Alxjiil tile tnd of the tenth or the begintiing ot the eleventh century 
was written the A'nt'VisrtfwfJwitftti-i'/iim'frf liy Padniiigujita or Parimala, 
whoso aim was lu give us a irdoyn (io eighteen <:aol(») in which he alhidi^ 
to the Ivistoy of King Sindha^fa N'avasahasahka ot Milavn. at whose 
direction the work was utideitiknn. fls idoya interest cent^ round 
tlic ploty of the winning of tlie princess &i,4iprdbha. The hlstoricnl value 
of the work is not scriotis, nor has it much of poedcaJ raerit, 

Bilharja's Viliranimkadfvii-churita, iVTilteu id lltp last quarter of the 
clevcnlh century, proposes to describe the reign of Chfiliikya Vikmim 
adtlyu V( oi KiiV^a. As a history, the work shows the same defects as 
ihui ot Batpi's Harnha-tharita : it exiiggerates the gooil deeds of tin: 
liL*ro. hot cam to omit those tlmt are not suvouty. llie concluding 

canto ia inlcrestmg in this that it gives a full account of the author and 
‘ wMlJ UitTuluctitm. cMiiattntAnr ***“1 nute» Ity Pr- S- “ 'h* OriontaJ 

T«»l Softa «l It* Uaimwty ol Ooccl 
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Ills fiUiiily :inc) dcscnbts of llic pi'>e:l similar to tho^ of Bat^ 

as gtvfiii ;ii tho first tWiO <-luipti>ni of tht Hurska-thatiia. tiiltmtiii <lci<TVcs 
some i-redit as a jxK't. ciiiJc^ally for his descriptive fiowcrs. The author 
liiis 1w(i other i-iorks to hk credit—the Chattra-pniicha^M (a lyriej .iiitl 
I hi' Ku*na-titndari (a |dayj. 

Thi: gnr.itest wrilrrof hkton' io, Sanskrit is the Kaslimirian Kalhana, 
the uiithoT of tlie famoits who wrote in the niiddto of the 

twvlttji century', fio was :i Brahmin, hut. had respect for BuddUknn. 
In tik opiniotw only a pwl luis the power of pUtying tiir part of a tiistoriaii, 
iK'irausc hi? alone can represent facts in their tnif culmir. Tlic picture 
tli»j Kallmt;^ draws of Kashmir of his days is mther sad, and throughout 
hb work he strikes a note of the vuxiJty of hmnan desires. liaftiapo k 
prt'-eminenily a poet siiid not a sober Itistorian—he k only a chronicler. 
To udiU’Vcr hk poetic end hr uses to iib iidvantiigo all t^t otir Prjoiics 
can supply, Ho hasu wonderful coimnand over the votsibidaiy and am 
use the rhetorical figuriiS just as he chooses. His descriptions also arc 
often vivid and give tindonhied evidence of hk poetic powers, 

We may hert' nicnlinn the Dvydiraya-kdvya of Heinchajidra (lofifj- 
1173 A,D.). a Jafna monk. Tire work, in hventj’' cantos in Sanskrit ajid 
eight cant<^ tn I’nikril, illustrates the rules of his own giurninar {Shidha- 
hetnttchafidra, ia eight cliaptors, of whkli tin: first sev'cii teach Sanskrit 
and tiic last f'mkritj, and at the same tinu? descrihtis. tlic life and deeds of 
hb patron Kumampabi n| Ar.ihiK'id and tik predeces 3 <im. Hemachandra. 
liiiwcver, gives us little to he of value I’ilhcr os hiscoty or as liSvya, 

Sriharsha, the ctlebratwi aiitlinr of the Na:sfuidhiytt or the A'awAai/fni- 
cAnrite. we road in tiu? ailoplum. was Imnmired by the kings of Kaiiauj. 
who have bcfon kitiitified with Vijayachiindra and Jav.achandm isecond 
luilf of the twelfth ceiiluryj. tik father's name was Him—a jfwt I among 
poets, and bk mother was Mamalhtdvvj In stmu; of the cunrluding 
verses of ili« various canto® of hk farnoufl AnaAdlwtrvff be tOCTitions the 
names of his pnew-bus works, of whirJi tht Nkandm$a-khamta^}thiUya. a 
philosophical treatise, k tin- mosi weJhknown for its nltslrit^twsi and 
scholarship. The Naiskadhiya. based on the Vanafi.'ir\'an of the Hahd- 
hhdrata, dt-scribes in twcufy^wp cantos tlit- well-known story* of X'ala 
and DamayantK The story k so charming, being at once rxmuintic and 
pathetic, that it Iuils been the subiett Tnatter of poetic tr^?iitmKn1 iiy ^vetal 
otiterv., Cti these the NMaya. generally aacrilied to Kalidasa, but 
ct-rtamly a later and mferbr wirk. tlm A'nbc/wiiipM of Vikmmabliattii 
already noticed and the SdkridtiyatMuda of Kfkhpananda (a fairly good 
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work and tjooted iii the S&hifya^diif'P<tn<t} are the more. Sii* 

liarsha gives tlie ston’ up the retiirn of Nala to lus capital witli his 
oewlv vs'cxided bride, anfl the work viids wiOj a description of the pleasuies 
of their marriwi life. Tin inirkletH is too tiny h form the awmc of a 
mahakaitya, but l^iThareha fills the grraler part of hLs ixiein with descrip¬ 
tions, sometimes wearisoine and iminterestinp, no donbt, biu on tlw whok* 
fair. Tile iMJtini exhibit a romtilkfltt’d slate of society and tnannKp m 
the days of tbe author. The love painted by tjohandia U Mnsual, whiU? ba 
ilie Mafnibiidrata it is noble und sacred. Tlwre is an ariwdrile to thr efiect 
tfiiit wfim Silharsba completed Ids Naishadhiva. he showed it in great glee 
lo his mutemal iinclt Mamma fa, thf fiwnous author of ilui Kicvya-praMsa. 
who, after going through it, is said to Imve remarke-il iltal had ^iharsha 
shown him ttiis work sonic time before, he could liavo saved himself the 
trouble of hunting out, front the existing liiefatutr:, inistariccs of the 
various ‘ demerits ’ for his insatise (chapter \'n). This is indeed an 
Exaggeration, but id the wme time i1 is true that f^rikirslia’s is not an 
idi.'ai iim/jJAJtfVfl. FIc is lacking in die sharpoesa of chamcteriitatwm as 
also in plll^T^latlip 1 iktioD^ Nala is not the chivalrous hertt of tiie Uakd- 
Uhdrata, but an i Ifeminatv person who revels more in the pleasure-garden. 
The artificiality of tiie l>ook h ofttm painful. Thai poetij' in the Iiaiith: 
of poets like film wa.s only an exciiste for playing uixm language mainly 
lutanse of tlivir lack of original ideas—is shown clearly by these pouts 
expressing the samu idea in differoui words in two Gons(X.utive versus. 
The very first two vurecs of the Xaishadhiya are iUustratioiis in point. 
The second voree adds nothing lo what is expreawd in the ftml. The 
long compound wliirb conitimtes the last two lines of it should also l.ie 
tioticix]. This occurs at many places iu die poem, makine it difficult to 
comprehend the sense, and thiH one iiwrks the absence of lucidity. 
Sriliarshu is at places definitely obsLeiiu. In spite of these and oilier 
lik-mislie^, the Naishudhiya in indued one ot the tnakSfiavyas par exceJ- 
!eacfi. The atradiire is t pic-liku j tlir language is never commonphicc and 
geuuially has a dignity: .wjflen or douMe <‘fiU-ndre ts empbyet]. hut alwa>w 
with mtukraifon. and often the general eifert is heightened by the rontnst 
of the open and covtH meanings, Pariicuhiriy sU-tkiiig is the speech of 
Saiasvati Uirtfugh the lips of Damuyantrs l.■otllpnn^on, which d<?scrilies in 
one meanhig the diatacttr and qualities of Nula himself, while in another 
the particular god now In Nula's form- Among the bt^i portiiiiK of ilw 
poem may l:i« named the whok of eanro fX, which has tlii‘ l onveniatinii 
iK'tWcen NaUi as die mt-sstriigur of the gods and llamayand and also 
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caiilo III, when; thi; goldKit swiin appe^tu an a luakhmitkti' micl wins the 
t)(.TO}Oc’ji consent to her niiiiriu^c with Kala. [I Mn^Jiai was at his l>cst 
in treatinjj of deration, Sriliaisha » aiJiislicsi in dvalin^ with ne^otlatioiis. 
Indian esdniatlftu gives specLil crtdit to Sritiaraha for his nielodioiis 
rnattihiog of sou/td iutd w iise in Jht Saiahadh^ya. 

After Stihaxsba lUerc Is liattlly aiiy gmat writer of the mtihdMyytt 
worth tlw< nann;. VVt- may /uaf inention the PAndava-thitritA am! lOt 
Mrigavaii-chaTiia of Dtvajirahha Suri of the thirtpL'iith cenhiry. the 
Matiipdla-cUariia of Chttritrasiiiidar;i Gaiiiii and the Pmiya-ch»4dmAyi of 
iinccnairii djiie but ascribed to a BttddliaghoshadiHrya, Tlie pot'lic ntf rit 
of thfcsd mirks is rujt very great. The kaxtytt Utemtiire after this periwl 
comprises titostly the so-calttKl lyrics, ialakm^ stotras (hymnal and 
anthologies. Some works of these tyj>es have already bwm rmtiecd. 
Strictly sptaking, u councctetl lyric delineating a stngit’ emoriciii all ihroiJgli 
to nire in Sanskrit, hut we hiiA'e ly'Hcul gems in the Saitmni' (nsnally 
known l»y Hie Saiiskril form SapiAiaH) of Hiila, whose date is uncertain 
blit is prribahly to he pliieed tieforo IColidiisa. Tliia L; a womlerfiil eol- 
tectioii of set'll hutidrwl verses in Prakrit (aome of whfeh are perhaps 
written hy Hillu himselfl of an alinoiit purely erotic charactnr. These 
stanaas (xirtray the wn^isof love and Invensin a peculiarly ehamixig way. 
Of Sanskrit ptxiK only Amaru of tfic Pataka (td^dy nolod} verv' nearly 
approachts Hala. Tlic superb Iwniity and popularity of the'5rri/<a;jni 
inspired at h-asi two Sanskrit pf^ds to mnfce a simitar attempt: We find, 
in the first plnre, novardhnnu, one of the c ourt poets of Liikslimana.s<ma 
of Bengal (middle of the twelfth ct'iitiin,d, not collecting, but himsielf 
composing Mven hundred stanzas in Sanskrit, mostly orotb in theme, 
emiiltd the Tn-s-sujftW/ad. Hire the vitnses am arranged in an alpliabct- 
u al order withtuit any agaid to their Timer connection. The other not 
veiy well-known imitator of Hala Is ParamiliifliKhi who in his 
sapfa$atika makes a similar atrempi without mttth Mcntinn may 

be made of the ataiakar^ara hy an author of the same name, in iweiily- 

stanzas fnO of fassonance), to which the little: reputation it 

has is mainly due, and of the ^rihgdradila/ta, attributed fnol definilelyf to 
Kalidasa, which in twenty-threo vei^ treats of Jove drawing ibe ^n^ 
of the chase. The CltamtuiatAita of Batra and Uie SOrva^Ma of hk 
lather-m-law Maynra are rehgious h, tone. The MohA:«mdgara. attrib- 

«^sp«r.rEh«J ,« ,»„h the VlkpatlTtlj,, 

irtlUKii mriy to tbii ci^iitb mxtury. ^ * 
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tii«d to thd! grenl 3an]cariirhai>*a, and the ^anUrSatAka of ^ilhaaa tend 
to teai'h FEsignatioii In* pfesciitiRg thi* httllowne&s 4jf worltiiy cTijc^tni^nt. 
Wo may a fiord to pass OTier what may tht* shftfA lilejfature, as 

it IS eatiitly stscfarijua in chamrtcfr, although occasionally not tvithotii sonic 
pootk modt. Tlie Vakrokti-paaehfi^k^. which is itsuaily itidudcd imdei 
diis cliUis, is prolMilib’ fi> be hikcn as a fioem with crotii' motif, Juat u 
reference may be mado to the PovAAAdtilA, W'ritteii on the model of tin* 
M^ghadiita. by Dhoyi* one of the court-poets of Lakshnia^asena. Tlie 
priatm merits same lileraiy credit. 

Of all tbe pfiets who formed the PatiehoratnA^fiabkA’ of I.altshmaita- 
senn. the hriglUest jewel trndotihtedjy fe Jayadeva, whnst^ Ci/rt-govutdd 
has justly carn&i the ix-puiiiiiou it eajoys. By virtnc of its cjujutsite 
lie-iilty of tlnmghl. Janguago, sU-Iuaml IrcAtnafint, it caicnpii* a uiiitjue 
posUiua iu iuiiskrit Uietahjo?. Thii poet-devofoe sptsakfi his heart out 
language which is foimit^dili?. m ifoltisl iituhiix. JayadtrVi belongs tu 
the. middle of the hvelitli ceotuiy. when iicneali was in the second stage 
of its dcvelopomnt, Tht? inimortaJ ixw-t lias iis«] words-which oven the 
man in the street understands, for they are as mnrh cluiste Bengali as 
Sanslcnt. the difference being Jiegligihle. And in melody and rhythm he U 
-incamparable. The Giia-govhuta forms a class by itself; Simply Aiuyii 
does, not connote what it really is; a drama it does not profess to bet a 
lyric it is no doubt. Iml that is not all. 11 is based on die popular timme 
of love between Knslm^ Hidha. Krishna is estmnged Eroni Ridha. 
0 nd to lest her love he sports with other 3 'Oimg-miudcns. Radiiii naturally 
jciilaiis, but expects be w^iild come back to her. Krishna, liow- 
cm, docs not return so soon, Radha is disappomUal and feels the fangs 
ofjepamlion. At th&end Krishna returns to her, and their happj* reunion 
follows. Jayadeva*s w^rk is a perfert prcxluction of art wludi leaves 
nothing to Iw deared. It is the outcome of his inmost heart. The poet 
sings Ixrtwise he most. 

Before roncluding w'e should just mention llie iiwtp bnporlant of the 
anlhobgics in Sanskrit From them we at least get some spcciroiiii of 
the works of a large number of Sanskrit pttots. The oldest of tliesc atithol- 
ogies i^xtant fs the Kavindfa-vacbana-xatmtclichA^ta, [MThaps to Iv datird 
.iboul ihc middle of the eleventh cenhny. Then we have the Sadwkti- 
karnAmrUa or SHM-fiarAamriia of Sridhnradasa fof 1205 A.n.), Ihc 
Subhdshiia-Mttktdvan of Jalhnna (about 1247 A.H.}, the ^dr^gadharff- 
«f 5 inigadhara fi;iG;3 .A.T),), the SHfolns^it«Tw/f of Vallabhadeva 
* litmiJy, ' couafiiJ (rf fivo jewtlf.* 

n~8s 
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(pfrhijp^ fiftecntli centory)* another of the same name by Sri vara (fifteenth 
ceatmy), and lastly, the PadyavaU' of Knpagasvfimiu (fifteeath centutyj. 
Them anc some more, but tiu^ mentioned are the more unportant. 

It miuld, indeed, be u mishikc to suppose that the histury of Sanskrit 
ftdi'ya iiteratore closes with the fifteenth century A.D. Works in kdvya 
style, some mahSkdvyas, some lyrkal poejELS aud some dramas or rather 
dramatic pocinfi ioritimiud to bi- prr^ducid. Even last year we got a 
HUfaka. But no nolicc is taken of these, as rnost of them at their l)est 
are but impfuioct imitatioDS of older productions, rarely with any beauty 
of expression or a true pocik touch. In fact, the really creative period 
of Sanskrit Utcnhire almost c 1 om‘s with tlie eighth century. From thk 
lime onward we find Indian intellect busy in defmingj dividing and su 1 > 
dividing w'hiit was already there, and it is only casually that we come atross 
works which may be regarded as products of art—^leaving aside pvr* 
fecdon. Even capable minds t^ecami- pedantic niid re\'e]led more in itu- 
hair-splitting nit-etics of philosophy, wi that we do meet with giant minds 
like Jagannathu, but vciy- raiiel>' a iwet in the true sense* of ihe rerm. 

In condusion it umy be observed that Sanskrit Anoyo literature sliows 
u remarkable continuity in the (kvelopiniini of all tin- branches wbu:h 
are indmled under the term ' literattjre.^ If there are a few gaps here 
and there, it nntst ttot In* supposed that there was ovor any period of 
sus})ension of literarx' activity; ralhei thicsL* should be ucrovmted for by 
tile fact that tlio wotks proilui.*ed during sudi periods have not 
preserved to m. In tuktiig this ^ ii'w wc are siipportwi by the evidence 
given by the anthologies to which altantion h^ already been drawn. 
They show that at Itaist some of ttie works ttiat are lost to us were of no 
tneun merit. The Sanskrit kdtfytt littTalurv unfolds the gradual develop 
ment foa well as decoy] of ihi* mental activity of a people covering it 
pcritKl nf no lew than 2,500 years—and in this we leave out of consider¬ 
ation the vast literature of the V'udas, w’hich would carry mi ut least 
anoiher 1500 years back. If the lltomtiire uf a itahoti reflects its t tlltuftr, 
Sanskrit lituratmv nifltebi om* of which wc may justly lx* pnjud. The 
mstiinsic merit of this literature has v^'on almost unqualified admiratimi 
from all quarters: the part played hy Sanskrit Fable liimture in the 
devetopmcnl of that branch of iitcratuiri* all over the world is by no 
means mHignificont; itegnoinir [loeby still stands iinrivallwl: in lyric and 

'An weHit-nl «IUi»i ul ihiiii waib wlil, aj, inlni>lur.ti(tq. |«t iVUh v^rtatili). 

tuti nntoa im tlw ot tht vfna gjut wvrm] iiiipetiinLW liy iJb, 5, K Ue W herv. 

jmUJithtxl hy ibt UttlrnTK^^ id Duxa^ 
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drama H has produced \vork9 whiet can sland comparison with the best 
pniductions m those liranclits of any litErature in ttie world; and if ail 
onr ftdtTj^ds or court-epics ftave not been able to wdn die same unstinted 
praise of VVL-stern critics, it is at least partly explained by the peculiar 
i-Jiaraclw of Sanskrit kdvyai. These arc often accused of ' artificiality 't 
in this connection, however, one must not forget Unit a Sanskrit kavya 
is a kavya—wc can almost say—because of this aiiiticiiilliyi We would 
be [jir from the truth if wc wen? to sujipose tliat the Ahmk^a-sSsira 
prescribed the stereotyped commonplacijs which led to this arrifrcialHj^ 
ll only geiimJtaed on du* characteristitfs of a kavya as they were noticed 
in the w-orks of great pwtSi who wen* always able to rise above the 
fixed canons and produce works which were finished tilings of art. 
If in the luinds of poets of Itiscr abilities die artificiality was exaggeiated, 
it Wiis no fauit of ihe iihtra, and in feet it came in quite coatrurj' to the 
expeefetion of the thecuists. If in a Asoyff then* is loo nuicU of Oiagger- 
atlon, width stands in the way of its aesthetic enjoyntent, it is unquestion¬ 
ably 4 dfdcct and is lecogniW as such by our theorists as weH. The 
«id of pocto' as uiideistwd in India is to snggizst pocidiaf con¬ 

dition ofaeslhetir enjoyment, and in doing this a poet raitst be imfcttcncd: 
and if his prtidin:liori is real poetry, it must at the same time remain 
within Ihe hounds of propriety. Thus the precepts of the iH^tra w-erc 
nut mount to b»: fettem hut ornaments* A work of art has nut to oltey 
any rules; rather the rules folbw it, Sanskrit ftooya literature has 
pr^uced many such wurfe. and let us slug the glory of tho poet's speech 
in the words of a edebrated writer on Poetics— 

” All triurnpliant is Ihu poet’s speech, cotuprehending as it docs a 
cjcation whkh is not fetfen'd by the rrstrainls of Natuiu's laws, full of 
plt>asurt? alone, independent of everytliing dse and charming with iiiitc?- 
fold (or cver-new) rasa."* 

* Jn tbiJie paiirm m Atlrtniit tm» bmi lUfliie Irsjttve Amijf a ((PWiitd .wotmt til SmskiU 
IttWBtiiw, oM any tltMJilon of iri*(JataiiTii potutu hn* cniefullv brtM 

ViOik* mnny tchiiUrt <if wfmto fcpipn (fisely iptxial pmkivEm'VE^^itrit ui 

liuTt'btvui^ i|up la B. KHlSi nniJ of |>f. S- K . I>^i 
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111 ijik}, introdiwed ^inskrit poetrj’ to the West and revived a ciitical 
interest atul study o£ Sanskrit JitemtuiB, Uie labours of Sanskritists have 
gradually iiiadL* avajUibk mosi of the im^wrtaiit works of Uie Suitskrit 
drama, yvhich can now be legitimately regarded as one of the most 
mtort.'stuig products of tlic Indian mind and as one of its best national 
beritogES. 

Tilt! number of Sanskrit plays which have b(;4m printed or still 
exist in manuscript exceeds six hundrEd; but roost of these are late, 
interior and imitative produedons belonging to coitiparadveiy recent 
times. Tlu-- extant niasturpieccs of the Sanskrit drama lielong to the 
nicnt iliiurishing pcricxl of funiikitt literature, which is usually given 
iia extending roughly from the fourth to the twelfth ccntniy of the 
Cltristnin ero. Recent resoareties have* however, shown liiat the extant 
Ittcratuif does not probably give a proper indkniion of ite iiigh antkpiity, 
Kdlidasa himself records the mimes of some of lus far-huned 
pretliTesaore, while dromatic fingroenb, belonging to the early Kushaija 
period, liave been discovered in Central Asia, t>nu of these fntgUtooU 
is actually tlie work of Asvaghosha. whom the Buildhist tradition places 
as the coutl-ixiel of ICanishka. Tlie evidence, though meagre, b ex¬ 
tremely importint, for it reveals the drnnm at its first appcanince in u , 
relatively perfected form and indicutvs tJiat it must have had a fustorv * 
behind it. This histoiy, unfonunately, cannot bo deflnitEly tmcwl 
to-day, tor die earlier , specinuais which might liave enabled ns to do so 
appear to hiive periahed in couist of timt. The orthodox account of 
the origin of the Sanskrit drama, by djcscribing it as a gifl Erom Iwavwi' 
in the form of a developed art invented by the divine sage Blmiata. 
cuivelops it in an impcnetroblc mist of myth: while inodcni Kbfliarshiii! 
professing to find the isirliest rnanifeHtations of tlie dnimatic idea in 
die dialogtitsh^mins of the and po^siipposing a development 

of the dramatic from the religious after the ntatincr of the Greek drama» 
shrouils its origin in a still greater mist of apetulation. The various 
tnndeni ifiepriES. again, of the original ' shadow-play ' or * puppel-pky ' 
do not bear critical e.\aniinafibfi in the Jigbl of histonVal facts. Hit* 
lack of txacl data sdill precludes us from a dogmaric conclusion. 
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Neverthieleas, references iu early literature indicate dial a diama of some, 
kind probably ewsted at leasl as eariy as tlie fourth cent^- B.C.. 
altbougii there is notliing extant which bears thc‘ same relation to the 
classical drama as the early epics do to the later classical epics. 

Tliete cannot be any doubt, however, that the ^niskiiL drama, 
ncjttier in hs origin nor in its development, niiccivcd the necessary impehis 
from die contact oi Greece with India. Even if cerbin striking parallels 
and coincideitci^ may be admitted between die Greek and the Sanskrit 
drama, the search for positive aigns of inJliwncc lias only produced a 
iiegativQ result. There ate so nmny fundamental dillereniies that borrow- 
iag or is out of the questioti. and the affinities should lie tegarded 

as independent dtvclopmints. The Sanskrit drama is essentially ot the 
romantic rather thsin of the classical type, and ailords greater pcinis of 
resomblajice to tlic EUzaltetbao Ulan to tin? Greek drama, 'nie unities 
of time and place are entirely diareganded between the acts as w'dl as 
within the act. Even twelve years eLipse between one act and anotlicr. 
and the time-limit of an act often exceeds twenty-four hours; while the 
scene easily sliifts from earth to heaven, Koinantk smd fabuloiis ele¬ 
ments arc freely intioduced; tiugi-comedy or melodrama is not 
infrequent: verse is regularU* mixed witli prose; puns and verbal 
cleveroess are often favomed. There is no dioni-s, but there is n 
metrical benediction and a proltigue, which arv, however, integral parte 
of the play and set the plot in motion. While the tundlel of the 
jndS^knhit is found in the Elizalietban Fool, certain dramatic devices, 
siich us the introduction cd a play within a play and the use of a mken 
of recognition, are common. There h no limit iu the Sanskrit dra^ 
to the number of characters, who may be cither divine, semi-divine 
ot human. The plot may be taken from legend or from history, but 
it may also be drawn from contemporary life and manners. With very 
'Tire excqitions the main interest almost Invariably centres in a love-story, 
love being the only pasaon which forms the dominimt theme of this 
romantic drama, ’Special structures of a square, rectangular or 
triangular shape for the presentation of plays are described in tlm jV5/va- 
Atsfrn, bat they have little resemblance to the Greek or irKxJem 
and roust have been evolved indcpimdcntly. Veiy often plaj^ appesrr 
tf> have Ixjen foacted in the music-hall of the royal palace, tmd there 
were probably no special contrivances, oLiborate sfage-prosjcitics or even 
scenery in die ordinary sense of the word. The lack of Ihew theatrical 
tnaVeshifts ^vas supplied Iq? the imagination of the audience, which was 
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aided by a ptofusion of verges describing tlw Itnagitutry siirroiiiiding3» 
by minictic actioji and by an elaboriite system of geAbures possriissiiig 
11. eonvoniiciml iftigniCicancc. 

Besides these more or Iiss fattnai retjuircfocnts, tliere ait; sonic 
im|K>riaut features which fundamentally diarin giikb the Sanskrit drama 
from all other dramas* The atra of the Sanskrit dramatists, who w«re 
tnustly idealists in tnitlook and IndiOerent bo mere facts or incidents* 
was not to mirror life by a direct portrajiil of action or character, but 
to evoke a partlciJar sentimeiit frtirtij in the mind of the audiimco* bt- 
it amatoiy', hemk or qaicUstic. As this is regarded. boUt in theory and 
practii'e, to f>f the .‘loJi* object of the rlramatk art. everydbing else is 
snliordinaied to this end. The plot, as «'elt as cliaractcrization. is ti ‘ 
setrondary dement; its complications are to be avoided so that it may 
nut divert, the m i nd from the apprl^cmtjo^tI of the sentimeut to otiicr 
inUiteats. A wcU*knDwn theme, towards which the reader’s mind woulrl 
of itjuilf lie lodhied. wnts normaliy preferred; the poets skill was 
concerned cntinely with the developing of its eimitiomd possibilities. 
The criticisin, tliertfore, that the Sanskrit dramatist shows little fertility 
ill the invenUcm of plots may be jnst. but if fails to take into account 
this peculiar object of the Sanskrit drama. 

Thus, the Sanslmt drama came to possess an atmosphere nf seiitT 
nient and poetry, w^tilch was conducive to idealistic creafianat the eoeponse 
of action and charactcraalimp but wbicli in the lesser dnirautists over- 
smdow'i^ all that was dramatic in it Tlie analogy is to be found in 
tin* Indian painting and sc-ulpture. which awid the ctuda realism of 
iHmesjmd rausclis and concentrate uxcJusively on spirituat cxpresRioti. 
m w’ jc o .n tk^tiiMinite into speennens of formtess fantastic crcaflcm. 
rius. of course, does not mean that reality was entirely baiilduid; but 
the fitmtinnuitaJ wid poetic envelopment certainly rutorded the growth 
of the purely <^mutic element. It is for HiL^ resisan that seniimeiital 
vei^s. touched m a groat variety of lyrical meuannes and often slrangclv 
undraniatic. prejiotHlcratL’ and form the morv cs.Acntia1 part of the dmina, 
the pms* nimJy acting as a comiecling link, os a mr.du of couimtinital^ 
mg facts, or as a TiM^ns of carryhig hrrward the story. The dialognt- 
was. dierotore. more or less ncgk-ctod In favour of the lyiicU staia 
to wludi .to very flatness afforded .m effectivr^ coiilrasl. ft also follows 
/wm this renhim^tal and rom.-imic bias lhat h^kal clianictm w, re. 
Renerally prefarred to individual tiguies. This docs not 
*1m1 1»r>k cKarwtets were all rep.t«„M ... j^void of - 
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humiUiiUv Oiatutiatta. for instance, is not ;i mi;rc mar>*d of onunent 
virtvws, but ft perfect nmn of the u^rld. uhose gnrai were 

softLuc.a bv :^n equally great touch of huitwmty; nor Dushyanta a 
mirttly tyidcal lover prescribed by convcntioiK At the sumo nine, 
ihtre was rtendmy to lai«e gent-niUzalious and a Pehictfti™ 
from Ibe type. It meant an iiidMenmice to individuality, and conse- 
quciUlv to the realities of djaracleriiation, plot and action, as « 
1 corresponding inclination towards the purely ideal and emotio iaJ 
aspects of the theme. Thus, the Sansknl drama, as a rule, makes Hu 
fudSt use of the lictcssories of the lyric. daot«. nni^, song ^d 
mimetic an. ilicm is. tliercfore. a fund^^tal diffDOTice m 
mspective Conception of the drama, most of tiu> Sa^t pkys. jUdg^ 
br-^SliTn standards., would not at all he regarded as dramas itt die 
sirict sense but rather adramatic poems. !n some atithois the seiisi* 
U,c dmmatic timimes hopelessly hrst m timk ever mci^ng sjnj^g 
after the «mlimcnial and the pocdcT and they often make 
of chof^ring Ivrir orcptc subjects which n-ere i^ari:ely capable 
trratineirt it is not snipii^fuB. therefore, that a 

ardent oiiJv HUidm^r6h!hasiz. in Hm whole range of Sanskrit dramatw. 
Htpmfure 'as a dmmn proper. This is indeed on extreme atutude, for 
iL aiitliois of the AhkifSdm-iinkunMa or of ihv Hmkehhakaiika knew 
verv well tfa-it the>' Were composing dramas and not merely a «t 01 
elcgnnt poetical iwis.Mgcs: but this view briiij^ mit v<try clearly the 
characteristic aims and liniitatinns of the Sanslent drama. 

As the .iihievcmiitit of concord Is a necessaiy' coronary to the idt^l 
chaiacter of tins drama, nothing is allowed la bo rapresonleil on the 
siaae which migiit offend the scnribility of the audience and obstruct 
the sungestioii ot tht doited sotitimeni by mauspicious, fnvoloiis or 
imdesirabk. details. Tliis rule rogat^ng the o^ani^ of 
decencies includes, among other ihinf©. the prohibition that death should 
not be exhibited on Unr stage. ITiis restriction, as wcH as the serene 
and complacDirt attitude of the Injian mind towards life, mokes it 
dlfiTuiilt far llie dntma tn depict in its «leepf:r ot yonmy 

in ibi hialier fonns. rothctic episodes, dangers and dimculhes may 
contribute to the unfolding of the plot with a view to the evok^ of 
the wnkdying scnfimcnt. but the final rcaull should nut fie discord. 
Ttie noetic iiistico of the feiiropcan drama is unknown m thr ^nskrt. 
The dramnlif conflict liardly mrdves a full or logiod scope; and all 
idiciuld end well by the achievement of jicrfect happiness and onion. 
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Tlicie aw indi'cd exceptitHis 10 the- gi;ncTaI rule, .for tlie Vnibhotlga has 
a tm^c L-ndmg, There are also mstanccs iiiiere the m)t> is otKyed in 
the k'tter hut not in spirir. Jor. Va^ntasena's appatvitt muriier in the 
Mrichckiuiho^U <KmK on llie stagtv'i^d the dead person Is restored 
tij hfc on the stage, in iha A'as:aTianiia. - Neverthele^is, tiie ioj!unctijon 
ii^es Bhavabhflti alter the tragic ending af the Rumiivana into one 
of hai>py union, while the subUinitv of the self-iiaL-rifice of jimutav^na 
which suggests rail tragedy, ends in :i somewhat kmc dinommeni of 
di^e intervention a»d complete and imniediatc rew-aul of virtue at the 
\ ^ drama dciith ovej^ihado^vs tv'i'rytMn^ and 

the t^ief source of poignant tragedy by its uncertainlj- and hopcltiasness: 
he Indiaji dramatist, no less peasimistk in his txJief in the incxonible 
law of ftannti. docs not deny death, but, finding in il a eondlticin of 
rericwah can hardly regard ii in the gawi t* tragic lighl. 

It is, however, not correct to say that the Sanskrit drama 
entirely liscludw tragedy. What it really docs is that it excludes the 
■dtrect repenting of death ns an mddeni.'anti inshils oq a happy ending. 
It recogniK^ sonic form of tragedy in its patheh'c sentiment a^id m the 
portniyril of ration in love: and the tragic inters>st strongly dnminatc^ 
Mine «f ihe jral pbjis. 1„ the Wricl,M„k,!ilu, nn<) tbe’.lhMM*,,- 
s«*i™/«hr. for imtante tlw tragedy does net indeed neenr at the end. 
bui It etems in ilie middle, anil in the UUimi-rd>na.eluiriia uliete the 
mgie mlerat pmaib thTniighonl. it oetnra in an intensive form at 
the begmnmg of tiic play. The thctiriste appe,-»r to maiutam'tliat there 
IB no tragedy m the mere fact of death, whicli in itself may U- a 
dtsg^fing (errili e or imdlgnrfied sjiectaclt and thus produce a' hklus 
m the lestJiehc pleasure Grim realism, m their view, does not exalt 

® disturbance of lire ronwntic 
PWfxIa or follows the fad of 
dealh. which need not he visually represented, but the effi^cf of whidi 

I^y be Uhhred for ^kiug the pathetic, Ji appeara, there-fore, Itmt 

StV to 'Th I that it was often tmduly sub- 

oidmated to the cmlic and other sentiments and was thus Idl 

comparativdy undevx.lop^, MevertheJess. the very oondiUon of luipiiv 
ending makes much of the tragedy of the Sanskrit drama l^k 
m^nvuicing, Tn spite of the unmistakable tone of eamestn^s the 
cx^ty of reunion necessarily presents (he pathos «f severance as a 
tempura rj- mid therefore needlessly exaggerated sentimentality. 
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Thdtie aL^ti uther condltifins litiid cin:umstancs which 

acrkiusly jilectfil tho Kry\%-th of thf Sanskril drama. Froni tlio s^ciy 
hegimiing Ihiu dtutna appears to tiave moved m ait uristDcradc cuvkun* 
meut* having Ihh'O fosieml by thu patronage of tlu' wtaflhy or in tito 
courts ul prmcis. Even if it did not lack scrJoua interests, the dnuita 
natniaiiy reflects die graces as as the iirtihrialities of courtly life; 
and its exubemit fancy is quite in keeping witli the tnslG which prevailed 
in this ahiiios]>borG, in eouise of time the science of poetics and 
dramaItirg}’' stercotj-ped this taste into elahorde conventions, and tiiete 
Hiis a gmdnat preference ot the sutdie and tlie exquisite to the femd 
and tin- spuntaneaiis. The dramatist bifcoines nn impc'ccabte loastGr 
of his craft, but he seldom transports. Tliu- dranni gains in reiinement 
and splendnur but loses its trot accent of {Nissicm and rrrishness; and in 
the constant striving' after sentimental effects nothing remains m the end 
but finical ingenuity or luxuriance of diction, liiii it. ts not courtdife alonr 
nor Ihe elegant poetto convictions of the sahridaya (wsthete) wliN'h 
inspired the drama. The dominant Invi-motif of tlu^ tlassicaJ drama 
is also explained by the fact that at its centre stood the nag^raka, the 
pnUsbed man aiiont toim. whose recognition, was eagerly covclccl and 
wlioso ctilture, tii^ies and h.7hifii it naturally reflected. Apart from the 
picture we get of him in the liltnature itself, wb have a ^ri^'td, if somewltiil 
heightened, sketch of an ancient pmto^q>e of the nagaraka In the Kdma- 
sfiira. attributed to Vats.va3rana. The pessimism of the Buddhistic ideal 
had disappeared, having been ceptaced by more accommodating views 
alxiut tlte'v’alue of {Measure. Even die Buddhist author of the I^ag&nauda 
does not disdain to weave a love-theme into the loffy story of 
Jimutavfihatia's self-sacrifice;, and in his ixinedictory verse he docs not 
hGaltnte to represent tlic Buddha as being mJliGd upon his hard-liearted- 
iiess by the ladies of BISra’s train, 'fhi? new sense of life brought in 
its wake a genera! demand for polish, culture and luxury'. The peoiile 
could enjoy htiairtily the good things of this world, whiln heartily believing: 
in the next. If pk^sure with refinenient was sought for in life, pleasure 
V w'itli elcgiioce w;is dcuiandfd in art. It is natural, therefore, that the 

lovc-thciTie of this literature seldom transports nr moves deeply with 
its joy or its sorrow; for love is conceived not in its infhiite depth or 
iiHght but In ite playful moods of vivid enjoyment, breaking forth into 
lielicatc blossoins of fancy, tl is true that the love-plots, which po^dominate 
in Hit* drama, are not allowed to degenerate into portirtyals of the pelfy 
domestic difliriiltiist of a polygamic systeni, but Ibo dramatists often 
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€OftU;r}t Uu’Oiselrus with thv: devdopiitg of thti pretty erotic possibilities by 
a.sten^fjiypeij sentunenttJ sdjetnf ol love, jeidotisy. parting and leunion. 

Although diL Uieorjsjs lay down aa dalwraUi’ c^ificjiljon of Ihe 
vurbiB cat/igories of scniumnta, it is yet turious to note tliat in practice 
tfie sentiments that , are usually favoured are the heroic and the erotic, 
with just iin occoidoiral stiggcsduti of Uio nuirvclloiis. Tlits accords well 
with the ideal and rtiinantk cluracter of the tlramu as wdi as with the 
fabulous and snpeniatutal ekniciits whirJi are freely inttodoccd. The 
toraic. under the circunvstatjccs, hardly receives a proper irealinent. 
The other sentiiutats atv also suggested, but tlicy ItartUy Inrcorne 
piomjnent, Even in the heroii: or lofty aubjeeb, Jtn erotir underplot 
is often fninxluci'd; and in course of time the erotic overehadowed every 
other sentiment, and l^ccarno the exclusive and tiuiversally appealing 
tlicmc. The sciences of poetics and erotics lake a delight in nilnutcly 
analyHing the Uifuiite diversities of the amatory conditkm and in 
armnging into divisions and subdivisinnsj according to mnk. chumeter. 
circuuMtiiiH-es and the like, all the conceivable ty|KS of flu- hero, the 
herome, (heir assistimts and ndjiiucts, as well as the different shadM of 
their fcidinga and gestiires, which ailord nmplt- opportuiiities lu the 
dramatic por t for Utilizing them for th^'ir exul^erant lyrical stanirn-s- This 
techniral analysis and the autUmity of the theoiisb led to iht tsiablhih- 
ment of fixed rules and rigid itonvcaiions resulting in a unique giowtlr 
tA refined attifidality. 

There* is indw-d a gnat deal of ssrholastic formalism in the dramatic 
tlieory of sentiment, which bad a prejvidkml effect on lUn pmetiee of 
the dramatist, The fixed catcgon,* of eight or nine sontiniente, the 
fiufmrdiiuiiion lo diem of a large number ol transitory emotions, fhe 
cUtsEificaliot* of dulerminants and consequents, the \Tirious devices to 
help tin.' movement of the intrigne, the normative fixing of dramatic 
junctuiEs or stnets in accordance with the various emotinnal slati’s, no 
doubt, iiidlcatp constderablc power of empirical .itialysis and suhtlefy 
and properly emphasize ihe emotioniil effre! of ^e drama, bub 
generally <^|)«iMng. the schobutic pedantjy concerns itself moTX’ wiUi 
amdenb than i>-ith essentials. One rem-irkable drawback of IKl* tlieoTy, 
W'liich Imd a practicaT effect on the development of the drama as clratna’ 
lies in the lad that it enforcis conccntT.itui'n of the sentiment round die 
hero or Iht hf-mine, ami does not permit its divisioii with nderenev fo 
the rival of the hero, who therefore becomes a far inferior dmracJrr at 
every point. Hie theorists are indeed aware of the value of contrast. 
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To preserve the iisiiai romantic atniosfrfiere, thfi ideal heroes are often 
contrasted with vidnus antagouists. But Uie possibility is not allow»J 
of making an iftcctive dramatic creation of an anUigonist (like Kilva^, 
(or insiiince), who often becomes a inirrc stupkl and IwastfiiJ villain. 
The Sanskrit drama « thereby deprived ol one of the most important 
luoitls of a real dramath' eoollict. 

In practice the Ihecity of sentiment confined itwdfi with a few notable 
eaceptioiiSt to the elaJxnation of the senthnent of love, which alone came 
to he the dominajit tia-mt; of this romantic dminJi. The excepnons refer 
to tlic Muiiri-rakshasa of Vl^iklmdatta, the VcaisathfiJra of Bhaira 
Narayaya anti the of ^riharslia. Ttie firat of these is a 

remarkable drama in seven ads. which has oiiij' one minor female 
ijniractnr and which concerns itself with inlcniits other than love. It fe 
a drama of ^litical tnlrigtie, in wliicU the action never flags, the 
charnilcrs are admirably drawn, and Uie diction ts lOcar. forcible and 
direct. It is iiRdoubtcdly ohf* of the great Ssnskrit plaj’?: but as it 
does not citinform to Uk nonnal nuxlel, its mcrils have nevea" been fully 
Upprcdaled. Tlie same remarks, howeverr, do not apply to the sc:cam) 
dramf) mcntionird above, whitih hns a libit’ ineffective love^iiiterest, but 
which reollj^ attempts in six acta to dramatize a well-known opk ei'iisode 
from die Matuibharata. Tlie. work is slavishly faithfol to dmitiatnrgic 
rides, but narrative or epic details Iiam^icr the action and mac die result 
of oiherwi^ good characteri/wation. There h enough of firv and enei^, 
horror and jralhw, but the diction is liiljoured and the general elT«'t 
wholly iindramatic. llm third five-act drama Ndgam^da, which 
-dramatists die obviously Buddhistic legend of the seU-sitcrifice of 
Jlmataviiiwnii, differa ftora flic ordinary' Sanskrit play bolli in its thane 
smd inspiration, ft admits indw^d an erotic nmderplut, which descrilies 
the low of the hero for Mabyavatl. but it w rallier loosdy’ connected 
with the nmln theme. Tlie drama freely Introdiici^s the supenintural and 
the marvellous, and concerns iteeU with Uie lofly emotions of diariiy. 
magnanimity, resolution and sacrifii'cT but the dnimatic cotiOict is 
sotnewlinl feobly presented, and neither the action nor the charaett-riration 
creates eftcftivi* dramatic mlerest. 

Srihaisha’s two otJier dramas, the J?afndi;«G .ind tlw Priy/tiJariikii, 
effectively but conventionally dcased in plot, arc cirgant ItitJe plays 
dealing with the pretty Tovu-intrignes of royal courts. Each of lliem 
is based on one of tire tiunicrous ammiretJwi of the gay and courtly lover 
Udayana. the scrai-lilstorical bean idea) of popular talcs, Tfie hero fe 
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depictc-c! as i care-free and eoarteDtis genttetiuiQ with a great capaci^ 
tor falling in.and ot luvei while the hi:roines are rather faintly drawn 

ingt^niKi. with TiPtliing but gprui looks and wUltngncss to fje loved by 
the incorrigible myaJ lover. But tlie stock theine of the progress of 
the luve-uitrigtie and its dinoucmciti in the ultimate discovery Of the 
princely shituA of the* lowly iTuuden fms little that is oiigina] or absorbing. 
The same reiiiarks apply more or less to the Svafna-^vAsavadatid 
attributed 1o Bhasa, which.dcola tn six acts with the same theme, although 
the mcidf of the dmim in this play is finely conceived, tlie chaniclera 
of Uie I wo heroines life more successlully dlsciiminated, and the gay 
old lover of Harsha's dramas is figured as a more serioiiSi ti somewhat 
bvc-sick and imagmative, lover. Not much advance is tiob'ceable in 
KELlldasa’s Mdlavik&gmmitra, a. prcstimubly youllifiil production of tint 
great which deals in five acts with a similar banal tlietne of courtly 
love and intrigue; but in thb play the pussiniiate impeluosity and jealousy 
hi the discardf^ Irhvatl are finely set off against' the pi the be dignity 
and magnanimity of the queen Dhorinl, 

Of the other so-called B!iasa-dmma.>i tlie P*tiHmd and the AhhhhtAit 
give us in seven .uid six acts respectivety a dramatization of the tiint*- 
wom Ranni-story, just I'm the five-act Bdla-charita is a less i?xteiisjvL> 
but sintUav attempt applied to the legends of the youthful Krtslina: while 
the Avimdfaha m six acts is interesting for ib more refreshing plot, 
based probafdy on iolk-tale, of the low of a plebeian for a pnnccss: hut 
it has a rather flat dd»mttment of a happy marriage and a ujclodranmttc 
atmosphem in nhich the hero seeks smeiide twice and the lu-roitie once, 
The Miib/mra-tharita of BbavahliQti. the two Rilma-drorntw of Mtimri 
jiiid Tayadevu^ respectiwly, and the enortnous HahditAUthu. on the some 
ilicmi:, which is anonymous and exists in more tliim one recensaou. have 
some f^tic hut little dramatic interest. The two South Indian ilrainas, 
the Aieliiirya^chrtdamam^ oi Saktilihadm and the A'uwrfji-^ndfa of 
D^raiiaga (or Viranogaj, exhibit notithcr mnurkabte peculinritieg tha n the 
utilizing cd tlie pretty' tfevkt* of a mark of recognition {ahhijiidm). wimili 
Ls so famurar in the f^nskrit drama. It k also not nm*stary to linger 
over rhe rather insipid plays of Ka^ja^khiira* which deal with stories 
from the two great epics, but Iws Vlildharnff-hk^Rjikd and Prdkrit 
KarFftrurmaniar], bglb of which are light-hearte,! coiivtiniional plays 
of .court-life In four acts, iirt hardly above the Itivel of Srihaisha's two 
{days nil. Ihc same aubject, for Rajo^khara. was more cmit'iTued w'itli 
elegant exercises in verification ihaa witli real poetry or dramatic values. 
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Most ot the Kama-dipnias in Sanskrit suffer from the cmir of choosmg 
an epk tlieme for the dimna and of prefening t>'P«s ^.r mdmditals 
Mote interesting are the Mdhti-mmava of 
Vikrttntorvaiiya ol ICalulasa, both of wbicJi are mdecd immature 
productioTis of their respective auihois but marit a departure m some 
respects from the conventional crotie pkys mputjoneti aW. n 
less poetical of the,hvo plays, has ^I 
if soroewltat loosdv consinicted plot, some coma- rcluif and ton^wl 
situations, some touch oi the teiribk. horrible and sui^matural, but 
there is Hille individuality either in the hero or the heroine, arc of 
litf ronventionaJ tjT>c of sentimental lovers, nterc is. however, a (?reat 
itl Z-n*n.>« path.« m Btevahhuti’a pter. .if 

which rcacha ils .nosl natme aad '“"“ 7 *!^“'' 

rharifji We turn for once fnmi royal courts to a mote pieiitmit 

aunosplirrc: it is the stoiy. in two acts, of the lave of Mab^ daughtw oj 
a rahhiet minister, and Madhava. a young studont. Wink nmeh of 
the talk of love and grief in this drama is uiiconvincin|. ^avablmti 
appears to be far motv serious than must 

andSS intense poede quality of hi* tdievrs their be rnUtiy. 

The intcnsitv undisciplined passion and its poetit^ possibilities. 

poedcuJ and poignant form in tire mad search of ^ 

fo the fourth act of the Krftramorvfffiyo. It depicfs m foe ahts th 
tnmanlic sUirv of tlielove ol a mortal for a nymph, of which dm eaxli^t 
in a hvmn of eiEhtcen stanKas in the tenth Ixwk of tin! 
vereron IS j,, pieces and weak in its 

bl I hmkhU distraction* B»t we tow haitily anything remarkable 
in the dmma but this Iwc passion of great intensity, wlmli. however, 

t‘hL Vfo bv a critic of the Sanskrit diam.i ttot KaUdtisa 
welt as BtovaUiati, shoivs no interest in the great pitibfoms of life and 
destiuv^ While this criticism may be applied fo the dreiiias ijnmlmncd 
alKivr in which we have tmthing but tire isotatioTi of individnal passmii. 
it h tint tnre of the respective masteTpieces of these dnimattiib. m 
which love (3 taken as a factor of a tsirg^ hfe and cn^'tsaged m to 
fulness Tlic Ahhijndim-iakttntala of Kalid^'i, which repeats the 
^SSoti of hfe art, is not based on the mere tonality of a court-intngue 
i of love, at first youthful and heedless, but *oon 
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purilifd l>y aulftring »tid gaming in depth and brntity by tribuJaiiun ul 
spirit, Conlntstt'd witli the HdlaS'mfldhftva und Vikramarvuiiya, the 
siifftrmg of the hero ;ifid the heroine in Lliis dnum is far nwre human, 
fkr more rcai; for love hero » no tongrir an meptosive emotion, ending 
in madness or in a iramu of mind nearly afciji to it, but a deep and 
steadfasl enthiujiusm, or rather a progressive emotional expeiience which 
restuhs in an abiding spintnat sentimenL 

The drama opens with a description of tlvr- vtmal seaaofj. made tor 
* (ijoynuiot {upuftfui^^-kihiinui)', .iiul even in Ifjt? hermitage where 
tJujught<; of iovt ate oul of place, the season extends its wildiery and 
make the minds of the young hero and heroine turn lightJy to such 
forbidden thoughts. At the we fmd Sakimtuia. un adopted child 

ol nature, ip Uii dail>' oceupatirm of (ending the friendly trees .uid 
*^p?5’P®r& and ivatelihtg them grow and bkjom, htrsclf a yoiuhlul bloasoim 
her inind delicately jittiined to ihe aiglns .uiti sounds in the inidst of 
whidi she had grown up sinre slic had i)eun dt^serh.'d by her 
(nou-hujmLn) mother. On tins scene uj:[ienni the itioro sophtsriiuLh'd 
royal hero, full of the pridt of 3''outb and power bm with a nubie presi'nre 
which inspires love and confidence, ptissessL'd of stiniimlmis tnr 
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love 05 aJJ Kiid in itself, making tUc moinedl stjuKl for cftniiiy. The 
suffering cotnes as swiftly and unexpectedly as the happiness was 
headlong and bctdless, 

T« these thoughtless lovers the curat oi Durvasas comes to pby the 
part of a stem but beneficent providence. Ullh high liopes and unaware 
i>t lilt ittipcndiijg entasUopho, she leaves for tlie house of her king-lover, 
tenderly taking farewell from her sylvan triends, who stem to be liUeii 
Avith an uiuroirteknis anxiety for her; hut vert- soon she finds heiseif 
stiinding utitfiy luimiliated in ihr eyes of die AA-tjrld. Her grief, reraorae 
and self-pitv are aggmvated by tlie accussitkm of unseemly haste and 
iiecrety bom tiauiami as wcH as hy the sterner rebuke ol Sanigaiava: 
'* Thus docs OtU'*s lii't'dU’ssness lead to disaster!* But the unkindfrst 
cut come® from hi'f lover himself, who instdiingly reiora to iiLstincts of 
femitiitic shrewdness, and cutnparcs Wr, witiiout knowing, to tiie turbid 
sAvi’Uing llwoil wlilirh drags othera also in its fall. Irony in drama or 
in life rjiti go no fiirtlitT But iJic daughter of u nymph as stio ^vas, shi? 
Iiiid also the spirit of her fierce and austere fatfata', and ultimately cnicrees 
triumphant from the ordeal of sorrow. She stands tip for her rights, Inu 
soon realiws Ouii she has lost all in Imr gambling for Jutppinesa, and 
a Avordy warfare is uselitSS. She could not keep her lover lij’ her youth 
and heiuty alone. She l^iws to the inevitablo; and chastenetl and 
transforrood by patient suffering, she wins Iwck in the end her husband 
and i«vr happiness. But the king is as yet obJivions of wlmt is in stmt? 
for him. Still arrogant, ironical and fietf-oonfident, he wonders who 
the vi.-iled lady mtghi be: her beauty tliaws him as irresistibly ns it once 
did, and y’ct his sense of rectitude forbids any improper tlioughu But 
hb punlshmctit comes in due course: for he was the greater culprit who 
had draggi^ the unsophisticated girl from her sylvan surroundings and 
left her imwittinglv in the mire. ’W'heu the ring of recognition U 
recovered, he realizes the gravitj* of act. Her resigned and 
Ti-proachfui foriu now haiinte him and givt?5 him no peace in the mid*t 
of Ills niyal dultes; and hta utter helplessness in rendering any n^pamtion 
makes his grief more intense and poignant. The scone now changes 
from osirtb to heaven, from tlic hi?nnibige of Kanva and lire court of 
the king to the pt-nance-gmvo of MarichaT love that was of the earth, 
I'finhA, changes tutu love lluit is spiritual and divine. The strangely 
estranged pair is agaiu brought logetlicr equally strangely, hot not until 
drey have tiirough the baptism of sorrow and become ready for 

n perfect reunion of hearts. There is no explanation, no apolo©'. no 
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recnmimitioiu nor 01 ly dcmtiiid lor repumtioii- SoktintaJa has now 
jeomt m silcnco thu lessons of her sullfenng; eiijcI ^vith his foimur self' 
conipLicency Rnd impetuous dc-strcs left btihmtl, the Jung comes, 
cbositmetl :itk1 sultducd, :i wiser mid aaddur man. Tin* young year's 
hbssoiii now ripens into ihs mellow irui't of auttunnal niatimty. 

Through the same diastening influence of sorrow, the UUara-rama- 
cJiariiit of BliavaLhuti ideallKcs conjugal love in a wuy which b 
tuip^imUtdcd in Sanskrit, or perhaps in any litiimturc. It depicts in 
seven acts the later history of Kamai and Bhavahliuti’s litcroiy 
characteristics may be studied to the best advantage in this work, which 
readies no liighcr bvd as a drama but which undoubtedly milks high 
ns a flramatk pocin, Bhavahhuti derives hb main theme from the 
RSmAyatta, but to suit hb dramatic purpose In* diics not hesitate to depart 
in many pointe from his autharimtive epic original. Tlic conception, 
for iuEianct, of the picture-gallt'ry scunc, derived probably from a hint 
supplifcd by Kalidasa, and of the invisible ptesejice of Sita in a sptribfortn 
during Rama’s visit to Punchavap, of Rama's meeting with Vasnnti and 
confession, the fight between Lava and Chundruketu, the visit of 
V^aaishthi and 01 hers to Valmiki^s liermitage, and the enurtnient of a 
play on Rama's later liisloty compost'd by Valmiki, are sldlful ddails 
whiefj aw invented for the proper devietcipmt'nt of his dramatic theme, 
as well as fur the snitahlc CEjrpmssion of his poetic powers. Bhavabhuti's 
prinriiKU. problem here k not the creaiion but the adequate «K>Hvation 
of an already accepted story. While nol monotonously adhering to hb 
origiiial. It* accepts for hb particitbr dramatic purpose the epic ouilmes 
of a Imtf'm^’tbitiiil and haU-htnuan IcgBiid of bygone days, which had 
Already taken its hold on the popular imagination by its pathos and 
poetry: hut ho reshapes h freely with appropriate romantic and ixiedcat 
sitOAliom, which liring out all the ideal and dramatic implications of 
a wtU'known story*. In taking up the theme of conjugal love as a form 
of pure, tender and spiritual affection, ripening into an abiding pasriom 
Bhavabbuti must liave realised that its beauty and rJiarm can tie liest 
brought out by avoiding the imitongenia] roalbm of contemixuary life 
and i^ing hook to th* poetry and idealism of olden dayii. It w'as not 
his purpose to draw the figures on his canvas on the goneroiis and Iiernic 
scale of the cplcj but he wanted to add to the oiicient tale on intensity 
of human feeling and a genuine emoiionaJ tone w'hich should transfomi 
^ old'world legend into one of ever>*day experienco, Ihc alary of high 
idealfi into one of vivid lealify. 
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Bhavabliuti^s liaitia and Bsta art' ffum thf beginning man atwJ 
woman of more strenuom and deeper expeiientc iliaji Dnslwanta and 
hiri woodland love. In llit opening ad. which hits l>H!n ptnisif<l so often 
and which i»trikes the k€ 3 r-Tiote of ilie dmnia, the newly crownetl king 
of Ayotlliya, with his beloved spouse and his ever faithful hnitber. is 
k'jokitig over pidtitus which rt'caJl the dear mfiiuoTy of their past sorrow. 
This .^ene. which is made the tttcasian for tJn- tender and dtHjp aiiaeh- 
tuent of Ratnii and Sita to show itself^ also heightens by cojityast Ihe 
grief of scpnmtiou which immediately follows. Thett' is a fine note 
of tragic irony not only in Rama's assurantx’ that such a separation as 
they had suffered would iicver happen again, in Lakshmaria's triadvertent 
alhision to lJhe firv-oideal and Ramu*® instant detdarstion of his disbelief 
in baseless rumoura. but also in Sla's passionate clinging ti> the itiemoncs 
of past joy uid somw <iii the verge of a still more cnicl fate, '^r blow 
rotors just at .t moment when the tired, timid and confidinR Sit4 falls 
asleep on the anna of her husband, who i* lost in his own thoughts of 
love. Wtitn the cop of happiness, full to the brim, was niLsed to his 
lips, it was dashed off from liatna's hand; Find one can understand the 
senlimental breakdown which immediately follows in the conflict behVL'fn 
bis love and his stern sense of kingly duty. With the reaponFdbaiUcs of 
the state newly laid on his shoaldcTS, Rama is perhaps more self-exacting 
than fe right or just to himself and his beloved: but having abandoned 
the faithful and dear w-ife. who was his cotisiant compaiuon ever since 
childhood, his suffering knows no bounds. Both his royal and pcrsoitd 
pride is deeply wounded by the thought that ftich an unthinkable slain 
should attach to the purity of hia great love and to the pnritj' of the royal 
name he bears. 

The scene of the next two acts is laid in the tiki familiar scenes of 
Dundiika and Psfiehavap, which Rama revisits. Ten years have elapsed; 
he sorrow has mcUowefl down; but he is still loyal and devoted to (hr- 
inemorv of his banished wife. The sorrow, which has fjecoine deep' 
seated, made alive with the rrcotkction of their cari>- cxpericiKe of 
married love in those forests, where even in exile they had been happy. 
The situatioii is dramatically hrightened by making the pale, sorrowing 
but resigned SftI appear in a spirit-fcimt, imscrn by morbds, and become 
on nnwtllirig but happy listener to the confessions which her hitstiain! 
makes unknowingly to VasonU of his lot»e and fidelit>^ Unknown to 
each other, the rvcoro'iliation of hearts is now cottiplelcj and with an 
admirable delicacy of touch the dramatist describes her gradual but 
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gtnpuHU £i]TTendi££ to the that, thought bansh, tic deeply loves lier 
und bus suRered no less. The dthiaturmritf oC reunion ts only a logical 
di'velopntcnt of this scene; and the recognilion scene In act IV. in which 
Bhavabhuti, Hke Kalidasa, rrptt'siints Ihe oRspdog as the crottii of 
wedded bve, forms a natutal psycLoIoipcaJ clim;ix Imding to it 

BtiBTObhnh praises himscU for his " njastery of speech and ciamis 
merit for '■ Eel id t}' and nchne^ of expression as well as depth of 
meaning " : and tlie praise that hv arrogates to himself is fully 
Tlu: (jualities tti whidi lie excels are his power of vivid and oftem ruggw! 
or even grotesiiuc description, the nobility .iiid earoeatnea of his 
coijcoption, a genuine emotional tone, and .1 love for all that is deep and 
poignant ^ ^^vell as grand and awe-inspiring in life and nature. Contrasted 
with Kalitlasa, however, he lacks graot nod polish and fastidious 
taKoicai finish: but his rendency waa not towartls the ornate and lh'‘ 
finical but lowank the groiraqno and the nigged, not towards rest^ivT 
but lowaids ahaiiiJoii. This would explain, to a certain extent, why fiis 
WMiaJIcd dramas atit in reaJit)’ dramatic poems, arid his plot a utriiig of 
incidents or pictures without any real unity. Bhavahhrui cniinot write 
in the hgliter vein, but taki-s his subject too striouslv; he has no huraoiir 
bm eimugh of dramatic irony; he can hardly attain pt>rfw:i artistir 
alnofiitss, hut too often merges himwlf in his sublet: hr has more 
feditig than real poetiy. 

Tliis ckiraelcristic will In- Jwtter umten^tood if we consider lor a 
nifiment his treatuieril of pathos, which has been contrasted with that of 
Kalidasa. Sir It. G. Bhandarkar has remarked with rosight that wtiilr 
Bfmahhflti and that " the character; of 

the ovt rcnnie by force of |msian, often wrep bitterly, white ihosi 

of the frtmier simply ahtxl a few teara. if they do so at olL*' Tliis 1% 
nowhere more . tear tfum ^ the picture of Rama's suffering on the eve of 
^tn s exile, drawn respectively by the two pra-ts. Bhavabhfiti'j* temliairy 
IS to (Oahaniifi patliuiit-scura!& jn ihe ihentriral sense of the word. It 
probahh: thal popular taste did not disapprove of such naked wallowing 
in the ^Mihctio, and ve^ tew Sanskrit fXK-te. in .iccordaiiir with the 
^cerpte thijorv oi sentiment, would huve resisted the opixirtntiitv of 
mtlufKing in an milponriog of sentimental prose and vt-rae. But iwrrt 
here theoij^ was emphatic that the sentiment should Ik- suggested rather 
than e,xpr^<i, and never lent its .luthoritv In Ihe fatal practico of wordv 
^ggeraiiDn overnunphaafe. Bharabhuti. however, like must 
haiuiknt poets, is unable to stop even when enough has tejen said. He 
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prultjiii’s ilie agony aimost to tbt of crwdiiyi he oiults no 

dn:ui:n&tau^, IW> ^antmaui or jjiaounali: wliich he tllmhs can add 

to the cfftirtivfnrss of Uic ^oeou. But die method of KMuJasar Hke that 
wf ^akespeaio, U diifettnt. There is tio cxaggeralion, no dwdimg upon 

subject^ no beating out thin. < jTt:ul iorKtw few worxis. Nut one 
oE those who giiilier round tbu body of Corikiiu uticre a phrase; the 
emotion is teJisca and there is no dnir l ai i iatiou to work it up. VI ben 
(UUdasa's Kama ittsns of ilie popular rumours about Uia wife, lu^l. 

in a terrible conflict between lovo^aiid duty, broke in pieces like 
llii- lieutid iixjti bcatot wit)5 a liuiumcr: but he diies not dc^laiju nor 
feint nor slitd u flood ol tears. He simply calls lus brothers together 
and deciares bis stem rtsolcc m u brief and digniriMl speedi, likMing 
i^JaiQilul IJlkshIm^H^ takw whom he does not own ««,.hito exflo. 
U Is rwl until f .i^ttgtiiii^iy i tetmus and diJivci^ to him the j^irilcd but 
ad“iuLssiige of iiik biUiUbed wife that wt? hurl lite king in him breaking 
doiTOjimUndditu; to the man: but even here his eyes Itecotne dim with 
urishwl fears, and only one short verse cniiipreisses the whole pity of die 
situation ui just a fen words. 

When we turn from these two m.'isteTpicccs of Katidlisa and Bhava- 
hhfiti to the third great Siuskril drama, thr: MrichchUaka^ka or dio 7 yy 
Clay Cart, attributed to Afidraku, we find onrsolves descending, as it were, 
from u mfinct) aimospht-TC ot poetiy' atnl sentiment to the firm rcnk of 
grim reality. It is a airange world wliicli tfits drama mi folds, a world 
in which thieves, gamblers, rogui^s, political schenuits, mendkiints, 
courticra. police constables, humjc-makls, bawds and cmirtesans Jostle 
with each otficr frt)cly: and the fevt- l!mt it diipirts is nut the mmatitic 
lovf of f)ij.sli>'unta and Sakumala. nor yet the deep conjugal afTertion 
fdraliztni in Blmvabhiiti'a Riinia and Situ, but. simply and curiotisly. 
the love of a man about !own for a courtesan, which is imvcrtiu-k^ as 
pure, strong and tender. A fittiog background Is supplied In this strang*- 
fevt‘ by tlic ijquuily itmjige wodd in which it moves: and an. inventive 
origmulily is displayed by linking Hie privaio alfaira of Ihc two fevtsis 
with a pulitical mteiguc which involves thf* dty and th(> kingdom. 

The Mfkhchhakaiika is one of the few Sanskrit dramas tvliich are 
not dramatic jKicmii but possess dbtinctivuh' dramatic qualities tlwt 
diould make a direct appeal to modem taste. In the history «f Sattakrii 
lilDraitire the work is unique in many respects. Aprt from iho graphic 
picture it presents of some inferesting phases of ancient life in India, tliu 
work » l^y worthy of a great dramatist in its skilftil handltnf of a 
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ssv'ift-moi'ing plot of sustamod interest, in its variety' of uicidciits and 
chariuiitis, in its coiujiaratlve iroetlont from the usual fault of over- 
dabomtioui, in its sharpness uf charactemalion. in its use of direct and 
heiiiely imageries conveywl m a clettfi foidble and unaffettesd diciion, m 
its vritty dialogues, in its general Itveitness and dranmttc effect, jn its 
ouistety of deep pathos and m its rare quality of quuit hutnour. In 
spile of its somewhat ccitiventitmal hajipy emHng,<it verges almost U]x>o 
iragcdy, and neither the plot nor the idiaiacteia tan be regarded us 
conventionah Not only docs it escht’w- tiie ti;iirtji f Uienu; of courtly luve 
and intrigue bivt H is also the nM>st hunun of all Sanskrit plays. A 
len^act cumedy of middle-rlass lilej, the scene is laid in a tosmopolitan 
city like Ujjaymt, Clhaiacterired as a play " full of rascals,** its whole 
host of df^spicable rifl-rafls of society, wlm at any moment art capable 
of all kinds of daring acts from the stcaliitg of a gem-cuskf I to the sturling 
of a revotution, furnish an excellent foil to the realistic: yet irnmnntic. 
sttuy' of the love of a nd^ataka of breeding and refinement for a farnoiw 
and b(‘autifiil enurtesan. Tlie driuoa. Is bold and original in conceiving 
these chanictunSv but they are presented not as typea hill as individuuls 
i*f divvnUfift] interest. They are living men and women drawn from alt 
grades of society, from the high^uk'd Brithmiii to tlie low-dcnvo thud; 
and the dnima include, in iis broad scope, faree and trugedy, satire and 
pathos, poetry and wisdom, kmdlines^ and htitnunity, 

bidcvd, each of t!ie twenti'-seven minor chumeters possesses an 
In^viduality which is mre in the Sanskrit drama. Bill in the miebt of 
this motley assemblage stand out prominently the hero and the lu-ttiinr. 
The Sakiira Saihstlt^ika, with his ignorant conceit und brutal lust, 
[jresents an excdhmt contrast, but the author's power of dfcctive 
chare ctetizadon is I test seen iii hb conception of the two main cltarecters. 
The noble Oiarudatta, a large-hearted Brahtnin by birth and w'tuldiy 
merchant by profeaskm. does not represent the typical wlmei 

whnlo rotiud of life consists of love and pleasure; for there is nothing of 
the gilded dandy and dilettante in his refined eharacter, and his chiol 
interest is not gallantry. There is a note of quiet self-control in most of 
he acts: and even in Irjve most of the courtship is dona by V'asatrtnsena. 
He is a young man of breeding, cqltnro anti uprightness, whose princely 
iiberelity had won ihe admiration of the whole city but had reduced 
him to liinely pt^vert>^ If the change of fortime has made him bitter, 
ii has not made him a misanthrope, nor has it debased hLs mind; ii has 
only (aught him to take life at its proper valu®, CUanidatta La endowed 
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with great <iualitits. but like tht couventional iiftio he is not tmtk a 
uaragoB ol virtue. He is by no means austere or sclWenjing. He is 
it perfotl niiin of ll>e world, who loves literature, music and art, docs 
notdiisdain gambling nor share liis friend Alaitrcya’s bias agaimt the 
Ueterae. He never asuint* a scU-righteous aidtiide: his great virtues 
ate softeued by die miJk of human kindness. Hii ynutb doiis not exhibit 
iudiffetence, and the most outstanding feature oi lus tiuiraetur is his 
quiet and d«p love for VaSantasena. 

The wrong of this uocfitivcntkiiiai love disapjxiars m the wltaJ beauty 
wlvich gulhtrs. rouud it; and its puthy, strength and truth make it esca^ 
cjegrailatioii. Vasanlasena has neitlier the girlish charm of Sakuntala 
iior the mature iTOmanly digjiity «f Site. and wise, disiUusioned 

and sQpiiisticatfd, has seen much of a sordid world; she has yet a 
lu-ari of mruance, and her love is tnie and deep even In a soaai status 
wliif h makes such a feeling difficult. Mudr wealth and ixiaitiou she Itas 
achieved by an obligatory and lieiiEditary caJling, but hex heart v>'^ 
againsi it, and it brought her no Jiappiness, Her mcctmg with 
aterudalta affords a w-ay of escape, but she is sad and afraid leal her 
misfonvme of birtii and occupation should stand in the way. U is a ^ 
of love at first sight, and fm Ihe first time she is really in love. Hie 
loudi of this new emotion quickens rapidly into a pervading flame 
Uums to ashes her baser self. It is alJ so strange even to lictaelf. She 
can yel liardly believe that she, an outcast of society. ha& been able 
to win die love of the great Charudatta, the ornament of Ujjayini, and 
ftska baif-iacrcdidouslv, die luoming after her fiisi union with her bclovi^ 
if aU that Ja true. She is fascinated by the lovely fato of Charudatta s 
little son and stretches out her anus in the great hunger for mothcrbooii 
which has been denied to her. Her low makes her realize the emptmess 
f»i riches and die fulness of a pure and true aflecdon. When the Sahara 
thteutens to kill her for not submitting to himself, and tiiunte her as " an 
inamorata of a beggarly Brahmin." she is not ashamed hut replia; 
*' DvJighrful words 1 Pray, proceed, for you speak my praise, 
furious, the brutel and rowardly Sakara tikes her by the throat. She 
doe«* not cry out for succour, but she remembefs her bdqved Charudatta 
and blwses his name. " What, stiU dost thou repeat that nonu?," spite 
out Sakara, Winded by rag*^- throttk^ her; but on the verge of 

imminent death the name of Otenidatte is still on her lip and she 
murmurs in a straggling voice: " My homage be to Cliarudatta 
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M'e ^all suftily rfo grave tnjtistice to the grammatical literalura of 
India, if we are inclined to look upon Gratiimar only as a numl)er of 
aphoriiitm; serving ns no oilier purpose lliau the fonnation and dislocation 
of words with wiiicb iicople a« generally accfiiaintcd- In ancient India 
no unquiiy was ever made iliut did not directly or indirectly atm at a 
higher lealtzaiion of truth and a grcatiir fuldimctit of life* And no 
dejKu Unent of study seems to luive iHscii more fruitful than Graininnr 
in this lespoi:!. 

The gramniaticul dissertations of the Hindus were not roiitiDed to 
a tianow fold, nor were the Hindu grammartims content with Hien; 
foraitdation of niiis tor the guidance of words- It must U‘ said to the 
c^t of the iabdikm' tluit they succeeded in dLwovering a path of apidtuaJ 
discipline even through the lahyrinthinc mass of grojumaticaJ specula* 
tidus, Enquiries into the ultimate nature of vtuh (specdi) Ted them to 
a sublina; region of sddJiaHa*—^ region iif p«irfisct bliss and jo3'. The 
cultivation of Granitnargavt* rise to a spiritual vision which, so to speak, 
enabled tliu vag-yogattid* to visualize Brahman in the wreath of 
lettera " (u<trNam<f/o) . l.eitcrs am denoted iu Sanskrtf by tlie same term 
(tfAs/tarff) as is often a])plitd to Brahman. A giaiioe into the words in 
which akthitra has been biferpreted by gramiTiarian& of old will serve 
to open our qjTs to the supreme iinporliraoe of uurwas/ To the spmttial 
insight of PatafipOi ourwus were not oulj- phoiwtk types but glowing 
sparks of Bra hman illutnining the entire sphere of existence. 

Besides its spiritttal sfgnjficance, Sanskrit Grammar seems to Iw 
the ^y Immcb of study that can chum a attfikknt degrat of sdentilk 
precision m its procedure. It is a unique record of (he development of 
Indian mind in the dnmahi of linguistic pursuit. Ii is not too nmeh 
i(. say that die soiejice of Grammar deserves s promiitejil place iu the 
world of :fJsfras. 11 is called the '‘mouth of the Vedas” 
and U ihtimately coniu'cted with the SVsdas as one of ilui six IWdiigat. 
Grammar derives its importance from the fart of its iieiiig imlispensablc 
for understanding the Vedas. Xl is held that the study of Graimnar is 

* nijituiU3riiu]a. ^ Spi^ritaH tlWij^^fT np 

* Krntmm <i! tha •«qrtt i3f 

* I, t. X- AhKf VdftUk&^ 
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;i kind of religious penance {tapas) thu result of M'lik h immwltately 
]M;rccivi;<l r, ii). It is stated Itirther that the tuttiv;itioo 

of Gramiuar is a piith which nltimatdy leads to the rune Dght of God 
(o/^, at.}. This is wliV I’atafijaU eulogi^ced. Grammar as the. must 
itiijiortant itienther of tiu* i'erfanges, Bhartnhari. the phiitniopiiiir 
gmtnmanan. has not only raised the status of ritamotar to the difitiity 
of Bturiti and but w'cnt the length of asserting that " Gramniar 

ts veritahly the door leaduig to nnat beatitude *' (0^4 Gnunmar is 

ids<i said Jo !>(' the purest of all branchies of learning {i>p. at.). 

The study of Grammar repiesents a (finarkable pluise of Induin 
culture. Ko other country can hetast of having produced such an 
rxtensivr Utemtnre in the field of gramumtical spotukljuiis, and in no 
(virt of the world tin- study of Grammar was carried on with so much 
steal and a^dntty. According to the custom prcvatcnl in aneient Indtii, 
Utr Brahmins used to read Gramirufr as soon aS the sacraim-nt of " holy 
thread was over; and it was only when they became considcmbly 
roiivetsaiil wHth Grammar that they took to the study of the t'edas 
{MahShhSshyfl, i.i.i). The necessity of making a thorough study of 
Grammar was even felt by the gods.. Tradition rniia that Indm took up 
die shidy of Gmnimar under the tutorship of Bribaspali. 

\t't* sliunid not. however, forget the nuiin issue. Wfiilo jiaving the 
path for one's admission into other departments of study, the study of 
Grammar used to serv'c a still more beneficial purpose. Graminar m 
its religious and mystical specnlations has been in tine with the fEachings 
of tin* Up'tnishadSj re interpreting die same doctrines of Yoga and 
updsifna as are found in the sacred texts of India (Yona-sntras, T.£7'a$), 
III reviewing the history and development of giammatical specula* 
lions, the qiiesHon that often demands elucidation is Uie question of 
spiritna] significance of the study of Gmtnmar: How may the study of 
Gnunmar Iv? of any direct help to tlic spiritual inspiration of man? 
They latwmr under n pitjahli.- deUtshm, who are traiinsl to siippr^sc that 
Cmmmar has nothfi^ to do with ifie highest problem of our life. It 
was k'ft to Pataiipili and his followers to unlcxrk the portal of a new 
kingdom of thonghi. vi as In throw light upon the uttlinate end of all 
enquirir^ into words. T!ie MuhdbhS-thyu portended the birtli of a form 
of xSAkanS in wlifch ^ahrta or otenial x>erbiiM lias to Iw worshipped with 
.all the rcveri-nce of a nivinity.* In order to ntlam union with Brahman 
* PalaillAll inyii tlw*t mi# riwwiTrt nHiniw thr ttnfly flf OannmAr (or ths 

ol c<imUity willi tho CJTMt (Jod. 
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OT to got ouc?suli coropScicly merged in the AbewjUito, uiie is directed to 
take «p the in3^t‘nou3 cottl5C of iabda-sadhaaa.^ 

RtitofijaH seenu to have b*»n the first amung the Itidian gramimanaiis 
l(j give a spiritualistic colour lo th£ speculations of Gmniinar, Tlw 
^abdhhrahntopdsattd, os is depicted in the L?|xinisha(is, hud iindoubtodly 
inSuciiced Itis trend of religious thought- llieu citnie Bhartribari, the 
author of the Viky^ipMUyu, who brought his robust genius mid spiritual 
discipline to bear upon the piobletns cif Cramiiiart A purely Vedaiilit 
otiliook permeati-s all bis interpretations. We find in the Fikyapaiiiya 
the tniergenee tjf a developed form of sitiham where the doinimint onto is 
uiore philoflophica] than graniiiuitku]. The last of the trhuiy fe Nagcia 
uho, fotlowing in the wake of Palahjali and Bhartfibari, made an 
elaborate attempt lo fcladdate the philogophkaJ side of grammatical 
dhsrrtaikins, 

Tlie invsticism under lying the phetifuiuitia of siieiTh was nndfiiilttedly 
the usfjwt which miide die deepest impression upon the grammarian. 
Tlic ntlerancc of sound » with him a vivid ouitfrializadon of cotiscious- 
iirss. To the grammarian fabrfu is not a lifeless mechanism inventeil 
hy man. It is more than a mere sound or symbol. It is conscioiisne^ 
that splits itself up into the twofold category of fahda and artha f mcanitigh 
and what wc call viJeh, as the vehicle of comintmicatiDti, ts nothing but an 
expression of cAaifawya (spirit) lying within.* 

Pataniali has (atom notice of two kinds of words, namely* nUya 
{eUTnall and feiiryn (created). By the former he undersbuids ttw 
Supreme Reality tliat transcends 'dt limitations of (ime and space. TIh* 
attrilnitcs whereby the Vedihtius describe Bmhman or Al>sbluti’ havj- 
all been used hy Patanjali in his interpretation of nrVyd-l^hdu.* He has 
more than once drawn our attentkm to this eicmal character of iabdu. 
Hiis will give us some idea of the magnitude in which idb<f4 was 
iinderetood by the reputed grammarian whom tradition niakes &u 
inramatioD of the Lord. His poetical description of varn/is. to wliich 
vre liave already referred, fjcst {Qustmteo the ^iritunl outlook of his 
min d. From the drubs he has quoted in laudation of oJeh and 
ifydk<rrtina, it is sufBdently clear that he was an ardent .ind devout 

‘ Whtha oomizientiiig^ ou ilic to. t jtjn hoft Lwfl urr«9 tm 

I he noOMity mfaiflg 4 staiiy M fTninittia^ ft crtiikn otii’ ufAUlc 

fit utiAUtlujt imiffli mill Bm limtifi 
* Pii1;pvti.i:dl4 utulRT 
^ i. i, t. 
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w«tsliip|x:r iil vSch,' Ijclosyging lo ‘-luss of mystics who in tlicir 
spintiuif tTfponenct miikc XKi distinttioti [»ctvvt;«« pard uicA and I'ara- 
Py rihn iri. pniatijafi nst’d to Jixik Upon dahlia as a yrvat divinity (jUfl/ifTi* 
dnfah) that itiakt-s its presence felt by vvety act of utteriiiice. He was 
tt whwe inwaiti vision ./minnt permittfd him to Iwvc 

a twk itttii that ' tteriial tlow of Pun- Coiisciousn^ uiidismrbed Irom 
outside,”* He was a tnic type of Brahmin who vtsimlimf tiu- uHimaie 
Iiatmr of by dkpeUiufi the dariitiess ot igiiotaiirc tfmiugfi the aid 
of his illuiiiinatiug knowledge of U^ratlipiidyofif). The 

worship 1x1 va(h. wliir h haa its origin fo the Upamshads {Chhdttdvgya. 
S, 2 ) uud wliidt found so prominent art expR^ssion in tfiu Agaum, was 
t**iniciElly foUfjwt 4 up bv‘ ihc iabdikas, parti mb r]y b>' *Jml 

Bharfrihari. iabdahrnhmopii^inni (tl)e meditation on Bmhmaii rouedved 
ns sonnd}, as wc find In gminttiatfcal dissoiiatJons. is only a reproduction 

of the tciuditng& of tiu- I'panishads. ^ 

\ flash of divim light is said to dawn inain a man wlui knows die 
stMirtM relation hetwcftt vAckyd and vtUkiika/ Pataiipli has made men- 
timi of u verse that enioius that he who kuou> Hit- pH'P'^r ^ 

albwed t.< obtain vtt-nial bliss hi the next wwld {MatMtiskya. i.i-i). 
This is Ihp consummation pictured to iumscU by a ouff-yogumd; and Urn 
is all dial he limgs to attain as die higfu-st mwanl of lus UMoiig pursmt. 
The coiiceptiou ul vdeh as a powerful deity (irdg-t/evJ) and the gloufUiation 
of the same as aAsfmra or udgttha, resulted in most imfiomnt conse- 
Ottunees for ilie spiritual disdpline of lia-, Tliis fc a mode of npssitnd 
from which die gmmraariansoE India drew all their spiritual mspiuh^. 
Words are not mere smintfr as they otdinanly seem to Im. rhey 
have a subtle and intellecbwi form wiUun, Tlie iulenuii souit:e from 
which they evolve is calm and serene, clrmial and iiiipifrishiiblc, live 
real fonn of t/^cA. as opposed to the esiteinal sound, liis far beyond thr 
range of ordinary' pereeption. Wf are trild that Ji requires u gooc) deal 
of fStihand to have a glUnps' of the purest form of speoch. Hie r»eA, in 
which I'atttfijali hoa referred, lt«irs evidence to this fact, t aeft is said to 
reveal her divine self only to ilKwe who are so trainwl as to understand 
her real nature lo. 6 . 71I* Such was the exaltcrl iinture of 

tidch upon which ihe gnmimarian to meditate, 

♦ fhipysiSjjl ivu ^illudfd ta ital mtiUi- •nil tndhnribh* funn *rf p4fA ii»-Nkh (1 on- 

dIHtJWUi Jilted itow 

■ KciiiEfifA utdtn i^dkf^pnMy4, 3^ 

•Tlmt which ki fsprrp-r^ ^ thil which cipwMt meaning ^ ffunJ. 

n—S3 
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IVtaiijuli iiii£ also shown the niligbus c^oitsoquonce tnsuitmg (rum 
the aiudy ol Grammar, The ajJpJitaiiori of wottls in i:<mfonnity with 
the rules of Grammar is cotrsifka-d to be a kind tA Jhanna. Though 
laxmct and corrupt words are wiuaUy signiftcaRt in ordinary parlance, 
he strongly beliovis that iht use ot correct words is alone alUmded with 
rchgiDus inerits i.i.i). 

Having regard tp the facts under rvview one may be led to believe 
that the science of tiranmutr belotigs to the cla^ of religious texts, and 
it has ajcmally received the same treatnumt at tlie liands of Bliartnhaci 
and uihcrs, il U, however, strange how a matter-of-fact sejenDe like 
Grammar could come to be rtgaidod as such, An answer to this riddle 
is soggested by tlie author of the ^bdakattsfubha. Just as one, he 
ol^erves, is said to have fortunately rectaved the mudt-coveted xHintA' 
maiii' tn his seartb afkr eomrie^t so tite giammariatis. while dealing 
with flu: itatiire of wonis, preached the dcicitriDC of absolute luonism ot 
the L'panisliads and ultimately found Brahman as lilt} esseucc of 
Gmminarians, as we nil know, started w'jth l3ie ptiysteal arudysis of 
words and conceived sound as what dollies iiself with varnai. They did 
lint, however, rest there but prucetded still further and on miimte 
examination of iotcrufiil phenomena, gmsped the remotest form of sound, 
i-a- s^Aofa, ,'i3 is manifestoft by souni], die eternal, indivhublc and 
rt-ally aigniheant tmit of speech. 

Tile doctrine of as expoimded and nourished by the 

gratninartaii, murks the dimax of mystfcEsin reached hy Sanskrit 
Ciiamrnar, The assumption of a spiritu-d phenomenon like to 

which all sounds are reducniLe and fmm which all meanings fellow, 
liiruislics a dtte In the origin of sound. To the gniin 7 na.iian rpAaOi fa 
indivisible {akfiaiida} and repTiisenta cAai/nityn in its purest form. Its 
^tred and loflymature was much exaggerated by the gra mma ruin so that 
It was fiDally identified with Brahman (Vaiyikaranabhusfiaiia). The 
conduidfin nt which the grammarians had arrived after all their specula^ 
lioiw on Siihiittdiithtff is this supreme Identity, 

Bhartrihari. ns a statmeh advocate of apbofavdda, started with flic 
pmpcisitioci that iabdit-taUva and are tnterrhangeablc 

ildkyaPttdiyn, T,i), Though iboir pioctdure is serubr and artiriLLil 
to all appearance, the giamraarians, says Bhartrihari. had an eye to thu 
reality' of dungs. He has more than once ^ghl to impress upon us 
hiiw ai’ufvH or negation of truth has been riudiouEly resorted lo hy nil 
' A m>uktM Micnd to liUiU tay wuUt itl to pi nnwr 
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depatliiieiits of study lu their respective inamieis of prescnthi^ facts. 
But the gonmuirtan succeeded by the grace of sadhani in gmsptog the 
supieme ifulh though waltdiig aioog the bewilderittg track of illusion. 
This was die ttkmph of Ihcir spiritual expeticnce. 

No gtajumuiLiii sectus to liavc goiiu fartfacc than Bhartfibari in 
iiitTjnoni?.me gmumiaticiil speculaticias with the sublime teachings oi 
Aivuita philosophy. All words odd meanings, he holds, are but the 
apparently dtiferent aspects ot one and same thing. Ho was thus 
txmscious oi that malidsatta or Highest Univereal which permeates alL 
Hr: mokes his Vodintic positton perfectly dear when he says ; iaftd 
(presents the red essence 0/ all things; it seems to be thanifotd hi 
consequence of the diveisity o! objects; it » to be regarded as the 
snmHiuHt gcauj! which is deuoted by all words, all pfdiif^adiktis (cnids 
forms), verbal mots and suffixes like foil and fat {VAkyapadiya. 33-34)' 
We need not say that satii^ as ^ken of above, is the etenml Supreme 
Soul of the VedSnta. 


THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF TAMIL LITERATURE 


I 

During the past lew* dccsules vaiioits theories bavie been pat forwitrd 
regartliug the ortginaJ home of the Ti^uitil puople and ilidc liiigiii^c eon- 
ni<ctiDiis of the Tamil language. Dr. Caldwell, the pioneer wl the study 
of the compmative gminmur of the Dravidiun hmgtuiges, origtitnied the 
Scyihiflti theoTj'* classffyirig Tamil witli the Tixfanian lunguiiges. This 
theory does not hiid mmJi favour now, for it has tx'en shoxvn tlial the 
linguishr eonneetioti is more appim-nt than real, and that ractaily llu' 
TiiniUs luid nothing in common with the Tunnians. For similur reasons, 
the MongoFDlietan thegty suggested by Mr. ICanaknsabhoi Filial has 
also been given up. Tite Indo-Aftican-Austratiiin origin of the Tamils 
put fot^’ord by M^rs. Keane am! Morris has a great tltrul of snpimri 
lichind ft. Geologists asu'il thiit them was a va3l continent e.xtt'nding 
us far iis Afiica and Austmlia and induding within It South India, Ceylon 
and the .Malay Archipelago. This lost con tine nt of Tjtjjnuria, dauned lO 
be lilt; stsal of the earliest eivilmition, now forms the Iwd of the Indian 
Ck'uan, Tradition hajided dowti hy Tamil lituniliirt fiiipports the snb* 
mergniiM; of » vast tract of land smith of Kumiiri, the present Cape 
Comorin. Lastly, therr* is the fiDiiicro-.Accudian-Elamite Uieoiy* liy whicli 
the cxistenoc of linguistic ami ethnic iffiDily* between the Tamdbins and 
t]»e early Inhabitants of the Euphrates and Tigrui valley has twen 
established la-yoncl dispute, Die nvilirntion of thr Mesopotamian valley 
has a &j'eclal inicirist to students of Tamil culture, for the ancient Sumer¬ 
ians are said to bear mosl reseinbbiice to the Dravidian ethnic type oJ 
India. Die discovery^ of monnmimfs Iwlonging to the First Dymasty of 
Cr (iiioo'aqyo B,C.l has proved to a ceufain exlent (bat the records left 
by thr Bcribfa of unnent Sumer are not altogether iependarv. The an tiar- 
ulngical finds at Karappa .ind Mohonjodarn may thi'ow- fuller light on the 
racial and ouItmaJ eonncctlona of tJie SiimeiiAns and Ihf ancient Dravi- 
duins, ait well as on tfie antiquity of the Siimerti-Dravidian civili^jition. 

The commentator Nachchiuarkklnlyur makes mention of an old 
Tuntll kinie Nilam-tinJ'tinivil-uwljyon alias MS-Kirtti who nih’d for 
twenty-four thousand years. We who belong to h slmrl-lived raev of 
mortals, whose average span of life dt»es not ejtceed ihe pmvi’rbtil three 
score years and ten, nduso to see eye to eye with Nachchmarkkiniyar 


The om€l^^ a.\d crowth oe Tamil utehatvre bjj 

wJicn he mikes tJiK pre’^tUijvjan tiiujianrh go tlimagU llu- dull routhie 
(d 4 kiiig’ii Liiu for sulIi a lung fiuuiber of yeata. AiUitiugh tile trsMliHuji 
t& iiniicceptkible tor puq^fjses fit htjiiortc.it investigation . it may not be 
uninteresting to seek lor mid discover its OTtgiri. The existence oi puralieJ 
irdditious in btmte^rkn Jtislor^* sujiy'ests Uic possibility ol a coinmoti 
source, I'iie king lists til Lirsa givv the riatticii <il eight kings before the 
deluge who n*igned (or iH-mids ranging Itetwecn 18,600 and 43,200 years. 

l>r. Hall suggests) the possibility of the Sumerians being an Indian 
racu wJii(.li passed to the valley of the Two Kna-rs, Says he, The 
ethnic iy{x.‘ of the Sumerians, so stiongly inark^d ijt their .statute and 
rHiefe, was as diftereiit frrjm those of the ntc<^ which snrroimcled them 
IIS was ihclr laugiiiigc koni those of the Semites. An'ans or otliers; Ihc.y 
wene decirlrdly Indtatj in tyjKi. The facu-tyix' of lim avemgc It id Lin of 
to-day is no doubt rnurh thi^ saint- as that of Ins tbnvidiEm tace-iUiLtetoin 
of thousands ol years ago. Among the modem Indians, as amongst the 
modem (iriHtks or Italians, the ancient pre-j\iyan type of the head htis 
survivetl fns the priinitivft tytx- of liu- tiead has always done), while that 
of (In- Ary^in conqueror died tmt long ago. And it is to thiir Dnividian 
ethnic typn- of India that the anrient Snmenan (tears most rnscmblanci’, 
so far iis wo can judge from his moniimonfs. He was very like a 
Southern Hindu ol the Dcectm (who still six-aks Dravidian tangnages), 
And tt is by no means imprahabh- that the Sumertans wem an Endian 
tvfn- w'hicb pjissed. certainly by bnd, perhapsahfo by sea, thmngh l^cnna 
to llic volley of live Two Rivers." The account given by Borosns in iht- 
Ihtrd or Fcnirlh century hrfom Christ appears to suggest lliat the early 
-j^-ttli rs of Sumer .arrived by sea, bringing with them a fully dcvrlo|>ttJ 
dvflirHitioii. This civilizatfoti may jiosibly Itavn nrisen in the svihmergrd 
T.Tmil lands that exiendwl to llie South of Kumari. 

Sir John Evans in his presidential address to the British AssixJution 
sjiys. " l^nltjrni India veas prolwibly the cnidLe of the Ininuin rare. 
Investigations in nelatioii to mcc show ft to he possible that SoulItcTu fndiii 
was otiee the ptissage grotiud by which (he ancient progenitors of Kortliem 
and Mediterrani.'itn races piuccedcd to the parts of the gtolN- which they 
inhabit." Eii this connection, it may also be ihrtiHnnrd thal the am-ient 
Egyptiam had a tradition to the effect that their original homo w-as l^unt, 
eiistwurds ueross the seas. Scholar are of opimon tliat as early iis the 
fourth miJIctmium before Christ them was commerrial inlcraouTSE? bet wax; n 
the Tamil l onntry and the Mteopotamian valley, and that the trade uf 
South India extended 10 EgjT^ millennivim before Christ, 
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Frotu ihw above tt is dear that the Tam Us nra a very aiaJcnt race 
p<)!ises«Dg a civili^saticai which. ot%uuiU'd in i^histoth tirncs iinil whid) 
has run its course in an ttjihrokeii coiiTiiiuiiy up to the present day* The 
tiadiiioTuI accounia conveyed to ua by the old Tamil cks5lc$ and the 
writing of the I'umil commentators of mediovol times concerning 

the antiquit3' of Tumiliftn civilization may tiol be discarded os ullisgethcr 
(andfu). The earliest i}f existing Tamil books exhibit a literary devdop- 
men I, the pcriectiug of which might liavr taken several centuries^ Conse* 
quenlly it is evident that a ronsiderabk number of old literary works 
tiave been irreirievaMy lost. It is itaJty difficult to accdimt fur this 
wholesale Uis» except by ngreiuiig with ttic traditbnitl accenmf lhal tdls 
US that an angry sea swept away the Fahndi riwr, severaJ ranges ot 
hilts and a goodly portion of the ViLydya's territories, cany mg 
sccouiulatcd litciaty cneasures ol several centuries. Lei us now turn our 
atlration to Ihe carlU'st cx^ng lifetary work;;. 

II 

Honour, Irienddiip. devotion to duly, love of Itomc and hearth, 
these are among the ideals that guided the life of the early TamilNiiui. 
These Riine ideals inspirad their poetic utterances, the jxwtry they 
iMKincathiaj to posterity is not a merc dream woven oul of an idle fancy,. 
In It it is the record of human slrugglcs and achicveiniints. both in the 
fidd of action and in dip realm of thought. What this ancient rare felt 
and Uiought. tlironghouf the long cenliiriis of its existence^ ti« iudelililv 
retarded in tlic pages of its fitpmtuie. The tonfiguraHon of the land has 
changed, the hills and rivcis familiar to tlie ancient Tamiliiuis have simh 
Itencath I he ocean-bod, the waters of the Indian Ocean mil over die 
spots whejt pniud Tamilian cities flourished, yet ihtr songs of the bards 
of airdent Tamil land, passing down through the centuries, fall on our 
cars and awake m our hearts die selfsame raptare which they roused 
in the hearts of those who first listened to tliem. 

Tin! love of glory which clianiGteTued the princes and chieftains 'vlio 
lived in the early epochs of Tamilian dvilizaiion was, to a gnsat extent, 
ihe cause of the generous patronage they extended to p>ets and minstrels! 
Tlie songs of the Scops ** and " Cleemen " of those laNoH ages, first 
simg in courts mid banquet luilk, in gruesome baWk-fidils and fii the 
rusting places of the desid. in lowly collages and in pleasant bills and 
dales, have withstood the ravages of time and have come down to us in 
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ilitj gliapc- of eight ;ttilIici[ogtes and ^ coUection of ten idyib, which ttjgctbcr 
with liightetui &itiallur worki L’onstttute what are known as Lhe Sahgam 
cJuasics. Some of the cightetfn smaUcr vrptks ore of rrncertatn date juid 
cfin^quentty are kfi out of cousideration in dLscussions relating to early 
TaioU poetry. Before we prooeed to discuss the chfonokitg^ of early 
Tamil literature, we shall look into a few of tiu; ^ngs tfiat have irome 
down to tts from the olden days. Much of the elusive chaixu associated 
with all good poetiy would neocssaritj’ be lost in the process of translation, 
but that wfiidi could be midcred tlmmglt the medmm of a ford^i tongue 
may yet siulke tiji enable us to look into the souls of tltese mideni singm. 
There is a rugged viiiltiy in the songs of the ^rly bards, a virtue which 
wc miss in the more polished coinpositfoiys of later ages. 

Here is a song by Kan-ki]ar in praise of Ifte l^^g Paly- 

aga^iilai-Miithu-kudiiiiii, mentioned in later rinrorvls as one of the earliest 
kings of the Pandya dynasty. The epithet " Pidyagaialai " means " of 
umny saeiifida] Jiulls.*' This king evidently lived at that time when 
Vctlic culture was first introrluced into Soiitiu?ru India. He is nicntioiu'd 
as the fir^t donor of vekf'l^ufh'. Tlie Tamil word t'efut means sacrifice 
IncidentallA- this poem and other ixjcnis addressed to the same monureb 
(Fura-niinttru fi, 9, i3, 15. 64) throw a great deal of light on the civiliza¬ 
tion of the TamilH in this epoch. bi a lone of benwHctioil the poet saj’s: 

*' NiuHi of the loitg rajige of the lofty snow-rovcri^ peaks. 

South of Kumnri's turbulent dreudwJi sfreum. 

E,ist of the siiif-bcaten shon.'S of the Eastern main, 

SVwt of the andcut Western sea. 

Downwards below the s(-3-girti?arth, the lowest of the triple woHds, 
Ami upwnnls al»ove the abode of the celestuil cows, 

May Ihy fame spread and thy awo-inspiring presence be felt. 

May tliy judgement be as mjeiring as Lhe pointer ol a balance. 

May thy arnihs. ihy suhjeefs, ihy wealth and couit'iel, 
thy alliances and forfifications flourish as ever. 

May Uiy v'ust fortes press onwarda urging the Giruill-cyed ctrphaiUS. 

and break down tlw cnemit^' rampiirts. 

May the spoils of wor he distributed according to the ranks of the 
recipients, 

.May thy state^uinbrcllH lx* lowered as thou goest miind the temple 
of the great Ihree-yyrtd GchIh praised by the sages of old; 

May thy head bend low before the upraised hands of Vedte sages, 
when tiujy prootMirtt e words of IxsoDdlction oo tbee. 
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M«y thy F’iiHands fade the snu>ke dti£tnu:!iIoii that ariSha 
from lilt* (ulffi stormed bj' ihy solrikTST 

May thy afij|{t*r gft apprased brtor^* thi* fair faces of coirrt ladies, 
wiring shinitig strinKs of poatts. 

O noble Ktidumi, motiarch of andlmirimhed gifts. 

j\ll Lcair{ucsbi art> thini,'. thy MtlnhiLf] itimd miUains and possesses 
them all; 

May thoM tiVi- and prosper as ihc cool-rayi-d nwrt>a and the siin 
with its scorching and iTf^plcmlent rayt.." 

Tlte {Kieiii gives us srime glimpses oFthc public activities and private- 
life of a ruling inonajcli of thtisf- far^id days. 

The earliest epticli in the ctviUjtation of da- lamils k the age in which 
ht'rowin was to the [y.i5itinn of a religion. Life in those remote 

times was strEnnous and the hero whcf won renown l>y steady piTEttvcmnct! 
and indninitaltli* cotinigt' eitlmr hi the bidtlv-finld or in tlie tiiurL' peitcefii! 
avocBtiotia of life was lieJti up as the ideal to be followed. The acquisltioji 
of fame was ■ unsiderrrrl to l^^n motive snffideiit in Itself for virtuous adioit 
and fbf perfonnance of strenuous deeds of valour. Ncverlheltss rheri' 
wijs a belief in a future TTtisteticr. He whfise vatiiur was sung hv bards 
licit! on earth, was roti^diitcd to have earned sutricieiil merit for moiintiug 
the celestial car which cattied IJu «*ou) in Its ascent to the abode of the 
Imuioruils. In evidence of this inletristing conception let us quote a 

poem of MuthU'K^inpan-Satt^ of Uraiyur addressed tf> the Chola kina 
Nalan-Ki}]i; 

" The water-lily that springs fiiom the mud puts forth a mw of hfos- 
sonts. Each dower is hiuidrcd-jictalled and js of a brilliant hue, Eaull- 
less as these ilowers arc the sons of nublp huniUes; tlicy are all alike in 
form and feature utid in grratmas of birth. Yet amidst them, the dis- 
cenung tyo marks out the few that ivuitkl win the pmise of poeis. Tlic 
many are destiiuid to die tuihorjiuiml and unsung, fading away like the 
leaves of tJie water-lily. Sage^ say that die fierocs whose praises were 
stmg by bards on t'urth, would, when ihey depart on the completion of 
their goodly mission, mount ttie celcstfaJ car ihal tnoves miwarxk wiihottt 
a chaiiolctir. 

' O nty di^r liege, hast thou not ol>served The mam m the firmatiKint, 
lU waxmg and waiuiig, its absence and its reappearance? Oms if not 
silently teslifj' lo dm fictdtmess of fortune, to death and to rebirth? May 
ihou, therefore, Iwome generous-hearted and bestow thy gifts on the 
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indigEint: msty ihy foes bfi-come hardened 111 tiidr liijarts, and losi; m Jiie 
tilt: title gre;U it has to ufler, lUi* gcjicrous iniiivdstr to give " 

(Pura-tianiint 57), 

'riic genuiYJUS iiapidsc to give was often eamed to a. fault by the 
priticfis and dircfrains of ancient Tamil land. The story of SJbi. tlie 
Chtitti Jiing who helped a, dow in distress hy pixiferring his own roj^al 
dfsh as the (teccssaiy ransom, and the story’ of Kumni^ii. who wu& 
Willing to i^ve away hk head to help a needy poet, aie stories which every 
Tamil irhilil ought to reiiiember and cherish. Here is s song that 
emphasizes the same noble impulse- The jxiet is a riiitng mojiairh, Ihc 
fhola king NnlaA-Kilii whom we have already met or perhstp® iiiiother 
of the same name. Refemug to the foemen who had challenged him to 
hattlct the monarch says^ 

*' Softly approaching my presence, with humble .supplications. Id 
them beg a favour of me; then these vast lands, this herihigc of mine, 
wdiirb 1 guard with the beat of wtir drums may not l«j deemed by me 
tm» great n gift to fsitl with. Even my dear life I would give nway to 
suppliants, But belittling my prowess, if they would cross my pjtth. 
like the blind fo(j] who slumbjcd upon the sleeping hopard, wm* lie to 
them; for I sttall crush thorn 'down as the enraged elephant tmishra dcjvrn 
the shoots of bamboo plants. If I fait to carry out my purpose, let this 
IpTrlatid that rtsts on my shoulders faH on tlic lowjpss unholy bosom of 
black-tressed courtesans " (Pura^mSnnru 73)- 

'Hk’ last sentence rhanicteristij; as giving esquession to the high 
regard which the old Tamilran had for fidelity in married life: This 
agrees with tlic ttiachings of the Kural and differs from the litemly mii- 
ventinn eJ,ihomli!d in the Talhiltpiyam of mating the oovirtcsati interfere 
in the smooth course of wi’dded love. Thb convention torms the basis 
of tho poems grmipcd under Maruttathtm in the antliotogy koowri 
Kalit'tngai. Next to the tovo the Tamilian of olden days had for his 
portner in life, may li« plan'd the love that he bore to his friends, Tht- 
groil friendship of Pisir-Antniyiir and Ko-Penim-Cholan has l>cen twauti- 
folly mentiotiw:! in poems 2iit to 223 of the Pttra-tt^nura rolledion. For 
wall! of space we* refnun from giving a translation of these poems. 

The Ptira-natfurn^ an anthology of four hnndred fieioic poems, from 
which we have so far <^imted is a national aga of tlte TamilJans, Tlie 
names of many noble prinrwi and great poets, a?, well ns w'vt'ml intidents 
connected with their life, would luive been entimly lost to ns liad thev not 
been trnasuTed up in this great anthology. The I\aUU(ogai containing 
If-^ 
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one liimdnid .md fifty <*xquisi(t lyrics, the Pari.f>^Aal whkh iti Its presuit 
ionxi c^xitains twenty-hvo “ songs of pnisc " on llmnul, aiiinign, Ujc 
m'er Vaigai and the city of Madtinir tl«5 Nartinm^ the Aga-mnitru and 
the A.nrafh^iogat each of four hundred love poems, the AiAgam^nuru of 
live Imndred short poctiK and the Faiinu-paiiu or “ Ten Ttms " wWch 
in its present foroi contains crighiy poems eiilogusing eight Chem (Kenila) 
njonarehs, are tltt otlier LUithologics that have come down (o ns, Tlie 
total nuniliet of poems in the eight iinthologifis is 2,35a and the totai 
nuiiibct of pneis who contrilmtcd them is 535, Some of tiic poets may 
have more than one name iind coiiseqiitmtlv ihc number we art: able to 
count closely agrees with the (mditiotial iiuinber ^49, 

The traditiona] accotmls conveyed to us bv the comiiumtaiors of 
medieval tmms slate that the last Safigarn. the Literary Academy at 
ST.idtim, Med for a period of one thousand eigiil hundred and fifty 
yean;. duruiR the teign of forty-nine Parity.-) kin^ and set its seal of 
ap^TOvul on the ciimposiliniia of four hundred and forty-niiir: ptM?is, Tin: 
chmnolof^' «jf the earl^* Tamils has not reached such a finality as to crtablt- 
p to miihe nnassallable decisions. But from wlmt we can gntber from 
uilmnvl evidence and from Ihr testimony of early Greek and Roman 
wTitcra. siJtib os riltiy (78 A.D.), Pkilcmy (140 ATJ.i an<l die audior of 
Uie ijQ A.jy.y, we can sifely conclude that the last of the Cherus, 
riidas and Pan^^ps referred to in the Sftfigmn works ruled over Somlv 
Indiii some tunc aliout llie tmd of the R-corid century A. 0 , If wo uceept 
the tr^jtional account regarding the dmation of tho Literary Acadeiny 
flt Mjdnm. we sMU have to fix its beginnings in the sixteenth century BX. 
ti die date of the Mahuhharata war is taken to be B.C. and if we 

r™?Lf *^pk regarding dm political and social 
cmmc^oiis iHitwxim North and Soulli india at the time of the war we 
Sliau tmd that them is noihing improlmblr in holding the view that about 
a mdlfiinium and a half before the Chrfeitiiin cm. South India was snffi- 
dfintly advanced to possess a Litemry Academy. 

ni 

The ten idvlb pntain an aggregate of 3.552 ihics and provide m 
wi t very vhliiahlr uiforoiation regarding leTiglon. social life, govern¬ 
ment. eommerce, arfe and crafts, music, dandng, conrtehip. maimers and 
customs, feaste and festivate_and tho daily life of the p^\e. The longest 
of these poem!- die Modtirai-Rmem gives very vivid pictures of the city 
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of Miidunt, t>f Its mlci imil Jtlgo of ccrtau other eitius and pitiaiie?. The 
eighteen *' sniaUer works '* ane ethiccMlidactical in cUaractcTt the chid 
^oQg tliese are the Nala4^ySr and Tinivajiuvar's Kttrttl, These works 
were designated " Kkh-kaiiakku," tliat is, “ minor’' or “smaller*’ 
works, ptobabiy hecaitsc timy wetv used as text-bcxiks in the Intermediate 
^■hjLta^ in the Buddhist and Jaut niedicval universities of TanuJ land. 

Tinrviiijnvai;, poet, phil05^i>hcr and law-givtr of anrienf Tamil land, 
is one oi ihose masn-r-ihiiikers whose WTiUngs have a worldwide signili- 
raiice. The sage Iivi;d probably ux the rirsl lialf i>l iho litst century ATJ., 
when Ugra P^idya the Great was ruling over l^ai^ihtiadu and the Chaia 
throne was occupied by Piirii-tiar-kilh who performed die 
sacrifice. Tlie contciuporaiy king of ChEianaclu was Chemman 
Mavohgo. Hie Ihms kings of tliis period wen; living in amity and there 
was peace in the land. Hie rhieftaih Atiyamait Xf;duniati-.’\njt, his son 
Pogu{fG|mi and Nahjy'V*a]|uvan, a great patron of letlEr^, also flourklHid 
about this tituG. The poetess Avvaiyar. who has addressed versts to 
all Uu* kings itiul chieftains niwitfcmed above, appears to he an elder 
cciiileniftoniry of Tiru\Tiiiu.var- The great poets I&rpiiar. Pamntir. and 
Nakktrar pmbiibly Jmd passed away fmtu the ■M’eue of ibetr earthly 
activities at the time in which Tinivaliu’V'U-i' cauie into proniinence. 
Hie autliors of die twin-epics, ttic Chiiappadikaram and Jfaiijmcfe/rn/ui 
■were possibly junior contemponrii'S, hi tfiu n^dm oi rel^’oits tlioiight, 
Ihi- inllneuce of Buddiiism .utd Jainism rtjmbining wiiii the teachings 
ot the Vedic religion was pnxlncing a harmonioHS syntlicsia which in 
course of time was to give birth to modern Hindukm .is it evolved in 
Smith India. Hie .Agamas and the Yoga Philcls^^phy. wc havo ivastin 
In Ixelicvc, existed in the country in tlik remote age, Hicy pruhabU' 
were treated as “ Secret l>oc;trines.'' The freer social life of the heioir 
age w;as, at this lime, giving place to the varfiUtama dharnia (scheme 
of duties according to caste and ortkr nf life) introduced from tlie ^JortJi. 
\ rontcmporaiy kingV pcrfomimg the rSjasiiya sacrifice testffiei to the 
fact that kingsltip liad attained a high stantlard of development. 
The {itrfud under consideration was cortuinly an age of InlGUecttial 
fv‘munt which demanded .1 nrv'nhuition of life's idnals. Tolkappiyoi. 
who live<t in an earlier age, ^-odlhod the soda! and civic idi-iiJs ihm 
existed at fifr time. These were found insiiffktnnt to meet the changt» 
Unit had taken place in the mociea of life, form of government, etc. 
A mwv' fomiulation was needed and this was supplied by the profound 
thinkiT whose work carries the seal of authority from Ihe time in 
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wlikh ft ah^tiiitcd up lo tlie present day. A careful pem^ of tht; 
f\um( Viould shtirw Uiat TinjvaJ|iivar tuis gathered h[& ideas and express 
3wn from the uldcr Taadl pwits and lias marked on tliem the stamp 
<i !3 own powerful peiBOiialtty. The uitiveisal elements iu tlie Karaf 
may t>y 1 careful anaJy^ be separated from the essentiully Dravidlait 
element and the essentially Aiyan elements coutamed hi ft. 

Many legetids have gadierwi round the name 0 / this great poet. One 
IB liic irgend coni;:£iTiiiig his hirtJi. \W do not know bow tlicso 
are UnablB, Merely from the name VaJ|iivan, tmd imni ihv refercjice 
made by the author of JltundHififatn, a rcimparativejy recent wnrk» wo 
may oat conclude that the poet w-as of low origin, j-ht Vnliuvom were 
not considered low. A routemporoiy chieftain eulogized by many great 
pcicts and befriendod by nillng monarchs is tnow'ii as " Naatil-Vallovau ” 
or *■ VaUuvan, lord of the Naiijil liiU." fl is more pburible to couwder 
the poet as a knismim of the ^id Lhk-ftain. Tlie chieftain as well as the 
poet inay have ari^» from the old clan of Valluvara wlm sounded die 
peat drum and hroadensfed the kiTig*s proclam^on, llie ripe wisdom 
m matteri of stateciuft ivchibited in the Kura{ cannot be explained by any 
ffthcr mt^s than by seeing the p-a^t as a man who had not only a deep 
thcorebcal knowledge of fxditiial philosophy but also m a p^Lu who 
was well acquainted with the practical details of adtainiatnitimi. In die 
firel chapter and a few niher chapters of the book we are face to face 
with a mystic of profound spiritual realiailton. a veritable raritr^r. The 
lessons g,v^ m toe clmpter on " Hie Realization of Truth " gives 1 he 
of Yoga philosophy in a nutshell. Tim diaptere oti " Love ” 
which form toe third part of the book are Ui tnitti Ute most exqurate 
gems that adorn the TaJnD Stusc. * 

From toe we pass on to the two epic poems^the ChthMuidi- 
uram ^id ihc Mamnickhatai: toe former, tragfi: id its setting, ^oivsthe 
mexoniblf woiking of dratmvv which in dus liad for ite victim an 
Mt^nely tw^ltoy and accomplished yoong mercliant of Kaviri-puni- 
pftttmnm. pe bait wftich destiny held More the eyes of Kovahm. die 
yoi^ mereliant, was a pretty dancer, Madhavl, toe daughter of Giitra^ 
7|ie inevitable meeting takes place on die m:c,isjan of the di^bitt 
of toe dan^r Kovahm, foigeiting Ids faithful wife KappagI, spends 
some ycure to toe company of the dancer. Destiny successfully contrive 
and breaks off the bond^ of fovo that extsled behi-een Kcn-alon and fair 

^ Kamiagi, Kov*aUn reaches too 

city of Madura, toe capital city of momrehs. Tl,cre he goes 
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out into the titreet to sell an btilotiging to his faithfttl wife. Desliiiy 
appears again iii ihe guise of a ciulty goid^iilh and accuses Kovatan of 
Uifft for vvltich he is condfmmjd to dt-atb and is beheaded- The aggrieved 
wife appears before five monnrdi, breaks fier oiticr anklet, 

scattering the rubies confainwl in it and thereby proves the innocence of 
her husband. The monarch snutten with grief dies on his throne. 
Kat^pigi departs hy the western gate and on the fouiteenth day her pimi 
spirit ascemls to heaven. The hillntmi who witnessed die ascent of 
Kaiujagi in the celestial dwriot, ruport the nuitter to die Chera king 
^hguttuvati. Tile monarth buDds a tcinple in honour of the chaste 
lady, who spent her la.st days within his territoty. To make the iiiiugc 
of the new godded, n ^tone bom the Hlmabysis was considered neces' 
saiy. CtwjsiKHiwitly, the monarch marches northwards with rm expedi- 
tiniiury force and with ihe asstslance of Ins Mends ** Mhrtut^r Kannar 
—the Hundred Kiirpas—he crosses the Ganges witli hb army, defeats 
tw'i) kings, ICfutaka and Vtjayu, w ho opposed him, and makes them bear 
on Uictr head (he stone for making (he image of tlic godde^. Such in 
short is the story of the poem. The nuthor Tian-ku Adikal, tindhiT of 
^ngnttnvan, brings in such a wealth of details that thu work is a store* 
house of mfornmlioii. It is one of the much discussed of Tamil books. 
From tile rcdeiunces contained in this Ixmk, tt was found possible to 
nxonstntct a system of music which became obsolete in the tvraifth 
ecotuty A-D. und lay hidden up to the present time, Tlie ^^aaim£kh 4 l^lL 
which is tlip sequel of the Chilapfxiiiikiiram, was written by KuUivatt^ 
iagan Sattanar. who nnrrates further incidents connected with the 11 tc of 
M^hav], her daughter Manimekhalai, Kovalan's parents and Konijagi’s 
p.'iicuts and friends. Maiiimekhalai listens to religions tniths expounded 
hy teachers of various sects and finally embraces the BudAht^harma. 
llie pliilosophical portion of Uic has attracted the atten¬ 

tion of many scholars, 

Concerning the (bte of cLunposItion of the ChiiappadikSratH and 
the Slaniitiekhalai ihere has been a great deal of controversy. Those 
w’ho are drsirotts of arriving at some di-dsloti in tiiis matter would do 
welt to take their stand on some fully rstabtislied datOi study the political 
conditions, the religious beliefs, the phiJosophlcoJ outlook, the social 
customs and tlie geiiriial culture of thul date, and compare the whole 
picture of life in Tamil land thu« obtamiHl with the life depicted in the 
twin cpics- By doing so they may avoid tliL.- many pitf.ills and errors 
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whitli nccc-ssarily lie in thi: path ol those who ujiputirtiUy rusti in wilhaul 
uiimL cmuunspcdian. 

The itge ul Appa? 4ii<l Juanasitnibandhar, which tails in ttm hist 
lutli rit iht seventh century A.D., is one of the csLiljlisliEtl lajjdmojrks in 
tile history of Tamil liii’mmre, Ai ihia date the land ts under Palkva 
dutuinatiuu, tlic names of places and persons Imvi- becomt almost wholly 
AiynmzisU, some of die deities wondiipijed in the Safigam age Iwive talkn 
iuiu tlisivgaid and other deities have taken iheit places» and Uie socud 
ci^toins have undergone profound inodificatinns. After viewing llie 
picture ot life in Tamil land in, iliis iieriod, if we itinj our eyes !o the 
twin epics, we st:c a vciy- diftemui picltire. Kings of the old Chola, 
and Chera dynasties iiie still secure on their ilmintSi; the 
I'alLivas and ihe Kalalihros ttne uoi come into the history of South 
India, Kaviri'piun'pafhnani coiitintu.'s to he the greati^t sca-|iort of the 
Cholos, the worship tif Gatp^ luis not yet been intnaluccd, the white 
god *' Voliyon ” is as prominent as in the olden days* and the social 
C^toms approach those of die hjuok aga. Thus seeing the complete 
picture, we feel that the epics atv iiinch cltj^T to the hiToic age than to 
die age ol JnaitesaiTibandhar, We find that they should be placed ar 
least two or Hiree lentiirtcs prior to the date of Tiruraulor, lUe mystic 
poet* and K5iaikkdl-Aminaiyar, tiic saioily poetesfi, both of wliotn livtKi 
long before the timr of Jilanasamlwndhar. The picture fif the giont 
dries of Kaflclu and Pukar {Kiiviri-pum-fmtiiiiajTil as depicted in riie 
pooius clearly indicates to us iliat the Tamjl Lands of dmi rim,; were in 
ixiasts^ion of their political hideperjdciicc* The old heroic age. the gtorits 
of which are so well described in tht= SoAgatn dastrs and the (win onres. 
comes to u dose some time in the thirri rcimiij' A J>, when Kaochl jwissts 
into the fiandf; of the Pallava&, Tlie foor centories that follow form a 
period of datfctuss, the gloom «f w hich lifts a littic by Ihi- light shed on 
it by the fwij gipt mysties, TinimQlar anti Karaikhal-Amiiuiiyar. Those 
were die harbinguis of tlie glorWma flitwrr tliat be^ w'ith Jfiiiua- 
sanibandhar, the dawn (hat was to lead on to the iioondav glorv of 
Chola expinsion. Before wv piss on to Juansamharidlmr'i; .ttre' we 
should at least make a passing nientbn of Ko-rhehgunan, tin- riKl-cyed 
Chola,” the lad of the rariy Chtilas and the builder of a great many 
temples. \Vi* should akn mc-mion the name of Poigaiv3r. a contempo- 
rary’ poet who has bwn identified with PoigiriyaIv5r. 'one of the three 
early Vaishnava sainta who am knou'ti colIcctiveK' as the ” Ptist Alviini ** 
Tti<‘ Bongs of the early Ajvars exhiijit a cntholuilfy which we mi® in the 
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SiiCtanan utterance of Jafer tlays, Ko-ClutigufilD and J^oigaiy^ bdong 
to the end of die siei'otid ccninry. The date of Tmimular and Kami'kk^- 
Anunaijrar shooJd lx? somewhere in die liiird or tourth ccritury A.D, 

IV 

TIu! end of die s«lli century licea the rvauscitation of the Pandyan 
khigitoni. In the early part of the seventh, Jfianasanibandluir, the diQd-^ 
saint nf Siy'all, appiiars on the homon. W’lijJe sifll a child of tlireo, he 
gets a vision of the Divine Motiier and [xiura mit in lueJodimis vense die 
■ joy anti devotion that ovcrllowed ha lieart. O what a band of devotees 
gat tier rotind diis divine child 1 Tliere was the har{>^player Nila h a n th it 
and his wife M3tahga-<':hh[uniai>i, tfic singer. Thty set lo nwaic ilie 
hcantiM lyrics composed cxiempon; by the young* saint, Nilakantha 
and Ins wife were of the utiuiuclialile As wsiiiil. die liaint breaks 

the barriers of caste. We see ihr party seeking shelter in the tiouse of 
Na-nakka, an orthodox Bnihtna^a who rises to the occa^n ninl accom' 
niodalcs the iirtlonchable couple in tlu? most sacred room in tin* htmse, 
rho room where holy fin.- fs kept. I'ln n w*- wiUiess the meeting of 
the youtlifu] saint and his elder contemporary, thp saint Tim-Naviik- 
Ara&ir, whom the child saint calls Apjxir/' wliieh means *' fattier *' 
and by wiiich loving name the old saint ja rcfermi in, up to the present 
lime. Appiir with lus eye? overflowing with teats gives out noul-^'rring 
devotional songs. We ^ the yemntj saint again in Madura at the court 
of tile Paij(j.>*H bbtg. Hr has gone then! on the request of the queen and 
the ptime minister.. Tlicre the saint defeats the Jains in louirovi-mv and 
effects die rwonvetsion of tlie fanijlya king, rhe lyrics compos^! on 
thb necnaon rxhibil the strength achieved by suirendcring oneself to the 
divine feet of the Lord* Later on, all these lyrics wore coQecled and 
amngcrl, Sandwndhar's jjoems Itave lx?trii arraiigi'd in three volumes, 
Ai>pit'fi in annther three voliimfS and the lyrics of Sundarar. a later 
saint, ha\*e heen niTajig(«d in one volume. These seven volunirs form 
thr Devuram. The Devirafti hymns eontain sufficicnl internal evidence 
to reronstmet the lives of the saints. As we shall see later, tlicsc lt\n^ 
have Kvii systemstictdly prescirtixl in the Prriyapiiran^m, a Iwok written 
in ilio li^itining of die twelftli eentuiy A,D, ^nl Appir WJis petseoited 
by the Palin va king Maliendra-vamian. who olterwnrds became a Saivite. 

Close upon this period of Samte religions rcvivjd/" llicre appears 
a grtNif Vaiahnava saint. Periyajvar, whose beautiful songs addre^ 
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to 3 rt Krish^ form part uf Uic ddvotiuiial poetry of 3rl Vaisb^iavkm. 
Pttriya}var'4 daughter Aii^aJ, who l>?com«& tin? (‘hoseti bride of Sri 
Kat'iganatka. ts 9 poetess ot a verj' high order. Her love for her diviiia 
Spotise eijmessod ui inalchltss verse eshibils a depth of feeiing which is 
seldom met wiib tti oUier works of a similar nature. Tlw Ai^rs and 
Uie Nkyaijitiais bmathed new life into tin? poopk* and rousi.d tliein from 
their iethar^. The pe^unisttc ftttihide of mind foslcitd tn the Jain 
and Buddhist monastsiics gave place to a living faith. Tlio glorious 
exoniptc of the saints induced mm tmd wommi to IkuI a life of service 
ami selfless devotion. The old dynostka of Tamijakam felt their own 
stnuigth nnrl refusett to jiay tribute to alien monarchs. By succcsaTul 
encountcG they not only freed fhemsdves from the foreign yoke but 
also sabtlued dieir ersiivtiiU* rulers. 

In the firal iiuartor of thr tiintl) century A.D, Ihc Siiintiy king 
Ciieotn^ Peruena) Niyanir was niliDg over the Kerala country. About 
thia lime lived saint Sundarur, the thinl of the Saiva rTcAJryni-, The 
Tamil saint and the KeriiLi monarch were good friend? and Ixrth Italic 
cnziched Tamil liforature. TmdittoTi says ihat the saint iind the monandi 
went on a pilgrimage lu Mnuiit Kailas. The year of the dtipartnre of 
Chcranmn l^rumiil (825 is the bcginnliig of the Kolbm era. 

Tire date of Saint Manikkaviiagar. Uie fou^ of tlie Saiva achSrya%. 
Isncit definitely fixed. lie is prulKihly n ronteitifxtmrj’ of Saint Srindamr. 
TinnmrigHtinannan, Topdimdlppo^i nritl 1 'irtipan^rar) three Vaishpava 
saints, probably Iteloug to the same time. Kuta^khara Alvar, the 
saintly monarch of Kcmla. Ix'Iongs to .tji earlier daip. Tliis nW whkrh 
saw ihc advent of so many great saints hiid also wme great monarebs. 
Vijttyilsyiin, thr founder of the imperial line of tlie Chnlas. ascendnd the 
throne in f^n ,\J). His grandson Paranlakan (.’hola, w’ho covered die 
mof of the Chidambamin temple with gold plates. Is lovingly mmem- 
bened m &viva Tamil literature, K.i^ijaradityan. thr author of Tiru- 
Impfta k Ihr third in stweessinn from Pariintakan. Ktiriivhr Miwnr, 
.anotlier Tmi-Tsaippa author, lived after the building of the tnuple of 
Raiatajeivara. which was very probably completed by the end of the 
tenth century A,D. Nnmbt'A^idkr-Nambi, who gave brief Jifo-sketrhcsi 
of the Saira saints, probably lived in the b*mo of Rujataja Ibr Great 
(A.U- 9®3"tOT4)- The great Vaishnava saint NaminfijvariiY date Li not 
definitely knowTi: some ncholnrs place him in the tenth century A.D.. 
while others lake hhn up to the fifth centniy A.D. Madbum-kavi, of 
course, fe a contemporarj' of JJammalvSr. Tile songs of the Afviiis and 
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Nayanmaf^ ha^ic playi^d an Important part in ddcidtng thu fiitnre course 
cil Uti^nuy diivclopnw;nt, 

I'tit; cxpansidu oE the Choli ejnpire luider K^jcndm E (A.D, lox^- 
:a44|« Eti^ expeditions by kntt and b5' itea. the eommej^iu] prosperity 
of the countiy. iuid ttni cnltuml contact with other nations brought abont 
a iresh bloasoniiiig ot the 7'amiiian gctiiiis. All over the countTy there 
was iinpiTccdKntod litwaty nctivity, During the next threo centimes, 
vye find the Chola monardts extending a generous patronage to poets 
and men of ietteis, and some of the gteatest literary works in the Tamil 
language were written during this time. Jayuin-koi.id^’s KatingattH- 
^r«wt, Sekkilar's P%‘nyapi*riimm. ICambiui's Hdmfiyanam. Otjokkut- 
tan’s r/s-poetns, Bnddhaiiiitrim's Rraso/tydni, PavanandJ's Nanaiil, to 
mention only a few, are^ certainly among the greatest tiooks in the Tamil 
language. 

ITii- first Tamil work, which on acconni of its subject rnatter and 
literary' form may be designaUKl a tnnhdidvyit, is the Jivufta-CJiitftdntani 
a wnrk based on the Sanskrit Kihtttrd-CHdttSmaHi. Hie author, Tim- 
takka-ma'inuni. was a Chola prince, w'hohad become a Juin monk. The 
adventures of prince Jivaka are not very interesting in themselves; 
nevcrtJidi'as Hie liook was eagerly read by contemporary nn?n of lettem, 
for it had bmtight into the knigiiage two new mHtnnncnts: the Sanskrit 
^<<i>y(? form and the i^uRatit metre, both of which found a wide use in 
the hands of the literary men of succeeding generations. A translation 
of the MahShhSraiii, of which fragments only exist at the present time, 
bi-lori^ to a Ithlecadicr date. It ts in the ninth centuty A.D, that Tamil 
6rst began to borrow Sanskrit literary forms. In earlier literature the 
influence of Sanskrit is scarcely noticeable, except here* and there in the 
vocabulan', wJierein the borrowing was mostly restricted to philosophic 
terms. 

Jayam-kopdnn's Kalm^atiuparani, which describes the success of 
Tomilian arms in tin* Kalinga war and incidentally throws a great deal of 
light on rontempoiaiy Chota huitory'. was written in the latter part of 
the eleventh century. The work is a unique piece of composition, 
bining as it does extremely vigorous action with exquisite lyric form. 
f'enya/irtraMJii, thi; masterpiece of Sekkitar, is noted for its chaste 
diction and depth of religious feeling. It was vmtten in the early porl 
of the twelfth ccntiwy. 

All tlio above works were preparing the way for Kamban*s 
Rdtnaydham. which in several respects exhibits the high-water mark of 
11^7 
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Tamil jwciTy. fCunbtu was bojii in Tinivalundur 10 the Chula 
He was the sou of ouc Aditya ] ve©' Uttk* is Jmuwa of fiis early life, except 
llic fuel that Ilf came under tlie pafitina^ of Sadaiyappa, a. wealthy 
Vcjlajah. Tiaditurn states dial the Chub muitatth, pimbibly KulottuAga 
III (1178-laib), commanded him and ;iisc) Ojlakkuttan, the court poet. 
U> write a Tatuil version of Villmiki’s RAmayana, ,‘Vll the beautiful 
inckienb coimwlfd with the comptwiition ajul puhlicatiou of the puat 
poem are intensely intemsting, but the limitatioti of space forbids us 
to enter into tiuiin. jK<inifia-f?aHiiiy<rJJOW truly reflerts the retighms 
thought of Uu> age in wluci) it was written. The old cull of licmisiu, 
whkh ttg'itded valour as the suincnu? virtue and imujortul Eamc hetv 
on earth as ibv tx^invahmi of inimorbtity hercafleri fonns Ibe basi« oi 
the lives sc.i htxiiitiliiUy depiirted by Rrimban. Hie giviit Cod who forgot 
His di\ittily on hearing tbc wails of a suffering world walks in the itudst 
oi ItingSn otitinstes and rcvJusiu;^ ns n niiin among itmit. simriug their joyis 
and sorrows. In him the ICsh.ttri>';i ideal of life ttnds its fullest mnnU 
hrstutiou, Kambaii has pictured this ideal to its utmost perfection. We 
find contmiiponuy kings and princes of the royal blood vying iviih one 
anoihrr in honouring this gmil pod, who siuruls imparallflird as the poet 
of manlUu'SS and Ksliatriya prowess. 


V 

We pass on and ctnnv to an age in which nmn's minds turn otici? 
more to philosiiphical sprcnlations, Meikatidiin appears on the scenti 
Tlje same diviiie power which made the child of Slyali (St. jrtiitui- 
sambandharj iittt!r words of svisdotn couched hi the language of 
speaks once more through the (ongiic of the child of l iruvcnnainalhir, 
TlU! hispjnHl nu'ssage ts now given in the language of philngophy, llu* 
language of dtutectirri and abstiact thought The message is, however, 
the saiTie. It b not mere scholastic philosophy that Meilcand3Jt ex¬ 
pounded. Hie first lialf of Sivafnittt^II^OlIh^un dhicusses the luiture of 
bondage and the sectmd half points out the path to the attainment of 
freedom; Hereio we find u synthc^s of pure rcasoa and yogic iny^icism 
w h i ch transcends the bounds of rea.son, Salrala-agatna-panditUr the 
Bralirna^ philosopher, surnmders himsdf at the feet of this Vc|Ialah 
boy and becomes hb fimt disciple taking the name of Aruf^naridt* 
Shracharya, He composes the Sivajnaitesiildhiyar and Irupti irttpathH 
and hands uver the torch of knowled^ to Marabjilaniisanibandhar, who 
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lioiuls it. over to L'miipau-Sivacliar^ii. L'm^pati k llii' author ui no ItiSS 
iltiut eight works on ^iva SiddhaiiUi, o{ whirh one, the Sa^kidf>a-Nira- 
kuritna^ probably the Sastj wus wnttvii in the j'trar 1;2J5. 

About tile sjuiic time, Malik Katiir occupied the citj’ oi JIaduta and 
the subsequtfiit centuries witness the drclinc and fall ul Llic Paudya:s and 
the Cholus. Fonugo invasiioni, civ-fl wars and tntcni<x:iDc intriguts 
aliniHit exhausted tlic of the hardy Tiimil nice. With tlu* bll of 

V'ijaynnagar, Hindu htdependence became a memory of the yiast and a 
sort of menial stupor eatiiu upon the p<«pk>: they began to dream of 
|>a 3 t glories. The world in which they lived and moved and bad their 
had no altracthin for them: they directed their tlioughts to tugitms 
situated far beyond die mortal bcu, Ilespair seized the heart of the 
people: they felt tired of life and shrank in horror from die toitiins that 
migiit await them on tlu* oilier side of tlie grave. The old Taniil warrior, 
who laugtunl at deatti, never thought of inveutiiig a hell; the Buddhists 
intnxluci^ a fi^v; hut the priests who ctmie irilti proniiiieiu’c in this age 
q 1 degradation iishcFcd into existence tweiity-e'ighl emn^s of hells. The 
lu-rok legends of the Safigom age were almost forgotten; (he Jataka L-dts 
Imported by thi‘ BinJdhkls wem mehitruirphosed into new sha(ics; stniies 
riaitTing tvmtul thr sage Agustyn, episodes from the great Sansktii epics 
and tales fabricated by pricstJy story-tdlers to iSlusttato the incxomble 
woiting of karma, supplied lie material for nnusiialiy long pturticaJ 
compositions called Slhala-FurSnas. Tliu vast majority of thi«e eom- 
posidoris arc but the echoes of the only' corisolatiou which pneslcnift has 
to offer to a fallen and degraded people. They* exhort the readers not 
to mind their present trials and tribiilutions. but to make regular offerings 
to the deities, bathe in the socrwl w-aters, obser\’e £asts and prepare 
themselves to gain safe entmiu'i* into thc^ porbds of ht'aven, orrleriog nut 
their jnesent life in strirt remfonnity with die dictates of du'ir rightful 
spiritual guardians, the pricsk. 

Monasteries sprang up all over the oouiitty, Hitisc were uot all uf 
one [lersuasion. All the various sects of Hinduism had their own nta{ki. 
They served the very useful purpose of pf^n'ing the old mamtficrJpts 
and keeping inexunguished the lamp of learmiig handed down to them 
through the centuries. Trm^'aduturai Adtnam. which daims an un¬ 
broken line of snccesskm from Meika^d^n, has presen’ed fhe i^aiva 
Siddhanta philosophy and tias iilau piodiit-ed a school of grainmarians 
weU-versed Iwth in Sanskrit and Tamil. Tlien* were Vedanta inafiis in 
variotu {tar^ af ihr cuutirry*, wlwre instruction was imparlid through the 
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mcdmm ol Tamil. Vtrui-Alavantlar, Srf Tatva mviir and 

K^^iu^ya Vx^JaJar are atnoiig those who lutve mriched Tamil literature 
'ijm \edantk IhgiijgliL Th<^ V'aishnava fHafhs wt-it! insmimcntal in 
>rjngmg out commentaries < 1^11 the Divyu Prabuf^dlfamfi* Ktimaiagurti- 
fwira SvimigaJ, the gifted poet and fcmuler of the TinipiinandaJ Adinam. 
bi^agra YogigaJ of Suiyanarkoyil AdJnanii afid rTiraimaiij{aJai)i Sfi'a- 
prak^ S\-iimigal liave uritteii sUuidard works in Tafdil. 

Imrarda ifie end of the seventeenth ccDtmj-, Fatfier Bi^hi, an 
Itiiltiin Jesuit priest, better known in Tamn kind as Vim-nia-iniimviir 
'nis prcachuig the dfK;trines of fionmn Cattiolif Christianity and utis 
creating a prisiian Tamil Ittcralitre, Omar aiid othvrs of the Mohiin,. 
tnedan faith were enriching Tamil with Islamic thought, i^aipenimal 
lycii^r was adding to Vaishnava Tiimn litemtuw. 1a5nimaimvar, the 
mysfir saint, sets ai ease the warring sehools of Vedanta and Siddhantn 
by pointing out tin- harmony *h«1 underlies the two schooJs of thought, 
A ccntuiy' later comes RamaJinga Svamigal whose devotional hymns are 
tril. T Animtiga Navalar appear in 

/n5^ 'T P«>se. The geneml awaken¬ 

ing m Bhamtavamha rouses the South from its stomber. The messaee 

JrTt':^r.K roprosentative of 

Hmdmsm to the World s Parhammt of RcUgions, brings new life m all 

of people. The gloom that overshadoived die cmntrv during the 
pa,*tt tom f^tones ls slowly passing away and a new daivn is iij sight, 
c k t. the approaching dawm is our kitett poel 

P“'- Will, X- 

‘combines an unbounded love for the poor and the 
addresses to Sri KrishnaVre as sweet 
hlllf* + ^ ancient literahire- the 

h>'nms addressed to Kortavai, 
111 diarm of his lynrs, and the dignified tone of his patriotic soncs have 
«^red tom to hta people. Tlir healthy outlook on life nnderiWpg hk 
has a universal appeal. He v-im.3 humanity as a whdTand 

‘^1 ^ oiKcaste. as uvU a.s tlie «li,ruled and the mitcrate 
t lT*^ people. ito< iaheritors of a glorious civitixatron, view the 

rrl? 1 conventions, mareh on the path that will 

»nd '»sn<y 
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